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PREFACE. 


This fourth volume, with the preceding Handbooks of 
Madras, Bombay, and Bengal, completes the Handbook of 
India. The reader, who may detect inaccuracies, will it is 
hoped be good enough to consider the vast amount of labour 
required by so extensive a work. When the subject was 
mentioned to Lord Lytton, he observed that such a work in 
point of magnitude was like writing a Handbook of Europe, 
and it may be said that in addition to the time occupied in 
preparing the first editions of the Handbooks of Madras and 
Bombay, the Author has devoted six years to visiting all parts 
of India, and to the studies required for the whole under- 
baking. 

This volume is intended to guide the traveller to and 
through a great part of Rajputana, and those northern pro- 
vinces of India, which are directly, or indirectly, ruled by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjdb. They cover an area 
several thousand miles greater than that of Germany. No 
territory in the world of equal extent possesses so great a 
variety of scenery,* beginning from the vast plains round 
Dihli, and bordering the Five Rivers, and ending with the 
towering heights of the abode of snow, where for example the 
Nanga Parwat, one of the highest mountains known to man, 
rises to an altitude of 26,629 ft. or more. 

As regards architecture, it may bo said that the Grand 


* n ijjjg country of the Sikhn posBOHRes every variety of climate, and every description of 
natural produce. ’^Cunningham’s « Sikhs,” p. 2. 
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Mosques, the Halls of Audience, the Mausoleums of Dihli 
and Labor surpass all others raised by Muslim nations, with 
the sole exception of the Taj at Agra. The Hindu buildings 
of A.bu, Chitor and Amritsar, through which places the 
traveller will pass, if he follow the Routes given hereafter, 
are only rivalled by those of Banaras and the South of 
India. The only mines in India worth inspection are the 
diamond mines of Panna and the Salt Mines in the territory 
hero described. No part of our great Indian Empire is so 
rich in historical associations as those Provinces with which 
this volume deals. Here the greatest conqueror of antiquity 
fought his bloodiest battles, and here our own struggle for 
supremacy was most fiercely contested by the bravest and 
most dangerous of all our enemies, the Sikhs. 

We will suppose the traveller to land in Bombay in the 
middle of September, to spend a fortnight in visiting all that 
is curious there and in the adjoining island of Salsette, and to 
devote a month to the places of interest on the road up to 
Ajmlr; he will then have five months of cold weather for 
seeing all that is noteworthy in the Panjab, and can devote 
the two hot months of April and May, and the four rainy 
months which follow, to the mountains of Simla, Kangra, 
Chamba, Dalhousie, Kashmir and Mari, where the loyer of 
the picturesque, or the artist, may sate himself with scenes of 
unsurpassable grandeur and beauty ; the sportsman may revel 
in the chase, and those who are fond of adventures will find 
enough to occupy their whole energies. 

The traveller who has only the winter season at command, 
must remain below the then impenetrable passes which lead 
to the valley of Kashmir, and the sublimer scenery beyond ; 
but he may visit Simla by hastening thither before the ex- 
treme cold commences, and he will find the other winter 
months fully taken up in travelling through the low country. 
In either case, whether six months or a year be devoted to 
India, the time will be better employed in visiting the lands 
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described in this volume than in journeying through any other 
part of our Eastern Empire. 

The Author’s thanks are due to many who have kindly 
assisted him in the preparation of this Volume, but more 
especially to those whose names follow, and without whose aid 
it could never have been compiled: Sir Lepel Griffin, K.C.S.I., 
Agent to the Viceroy in Central India, to whom he owes the 
Panjabi vocabulary and dialogues ; the Hon. Robert E. 
Egerton, Lieutenant-Governor in the Panjab ; and to the 
following gentlemen who at the time of the Author’s visit 
held the appointments opposite their names : the Hon. C. 
Boulnois, Chief Judge of Labor ; the most learned Maulavi 
Ziyau ’d din Bahadur, grandson of the late Nuwab of 

Bassin ; Colonel C. Hunter, in charge of the Arsenal at 
Firuzpur; Major Gurdon, Assistant Commissioner of Ambala; 
Mr, Arthur Brandrcth, Commissioner of Jalandhar ; Colonel 
Reynell Taylor, Commissioner of Amritsar ; Colonel Ralph 
Young, Commissioner, and Captain R. P. Nisbet, Deputy 
Commissioner of Labor ; Fakir Kamru ’d din Rais of Labor ; 
Pandit Moti Lai, the learned Mir Munshi to the Labor 
Government ; Major Harington, Assistant Commissioner of 
Labor; Colonel Mercer, who supplied valuable information 
respecting Chilianwala, and pointed out the most interesting 
spots on the battlefield ; Colonel Cripps, Commissioner, and 
Colonel Parsons, Deputy Commissioner of Rawal Pindi ; 
Saiyid ’Alam Shah, Tahsilddr of Vazirabdd; Captain Shou- 
bridge. Commandant of A^k ; Sir R. Pollock, Commissioner, 
and Captain Plowden, Deputy Commissioner of Peshawar, and 
the officers of that distinguished Regiment, H.M.’s Own 
Corps of Guides, especially to Major Stewart and the late 
Captain Battye, who fell in the Afghxn war like a gallant 
soldier as he was ; Colonel Graha n. Commissioner of 
Multfin; Colonel Minchin, Political Agent of Bhawalpur; 
Mr. A. Grant, Chief Engineer of the Panjab State Railway ; 
Captain Sparks, of the Indus Valley State Railway ; H.H. 
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the Maharaja of Kashmir, who most hospitably received the 
Author at Jamun at the time of the visit of H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales ; Mr. Saunders, Commissioner of Ajmir ; 
General Phayre, commanding at Nasirabad; Colonel H. Clay, 
commanding the Deoli Field Force; Mr. Lyon, Super- 
intendent of the Salt Works at the Sambhar Lake ; H.H. 
the Maharaja of Jaypur ; Dr. Hendray of Jaypur ; and 
especially to Sir William Andrew, Chairman of the S.P.D. 
Kailway, and to Mr. Hart Davies, B.C.S., who supplied the 
Sindhi Vocabulary and Dialogues. 
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INTEODUCTION : CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES. Sect. I. 


§ a. OUTFIT, 

As the traveller will pass through hot plains to the piercing cold 
of the snowy mountains, it will be necessary for him to equip him- 
self with clothing proper for torrid heat and also the most intense 
cold. All the light clothing and linen will of course be brought 
from England, and also the warm underclothing, such as llaniiels, 
jerseys, &c., but the pattu obtainable in Kashmir is an extremely 
warm woollen stuff not easily penetrated by rain or snow. Of this 
stuff a couple of suits can be made up by native tailors for the 
traveller before lie enters the Hills, as also a cloak. A tent will be 
absolutely indispensable, and tents suited for the mountains can be 
procured at Ldhor. 

Australian girths for the ponies should be procured, which will save 
the animals from being galled and chafed while descending the in- 
cessantly recurring declivities. As the comfort of the journey depends 
entirely on the condition of the ponies, the traveller will do well to 
see them fed himself, and not to trust to natives, who may probably 
neglect this duty. Ponies often appear to be breaking down from 
fatigue or sickness, when they are simply exhausted by hunger. It 
will be requisite to take a snuill medicine chest, with the most 
necessary reuiedies, such as (quinine, purified ciistor oil, rhubarb and 
chlorodyne. 

§ h, HINTS AS TO DRESS, DIET, HEALTH, AND COMFORT. 

It is always better to be too warmly than too scantily clad. In no 
part of India are chills more frequently caught and more serious in 
their conseg^uence than in the Panjilb. Even when driving in a 
carriage, it is desirable to have an cxti*a wrap to put on when the sun 
sets. Dr. Milman, late Metropolitan of India, died from the effects 
of a chill caught here, although a veiy strong man. The traveller is 
recommended to take bottles of cold tea with him on his long 
journeys, particularly on Route 21 through Kulu, Lilhaul, and Spiti. 
Cotton sliirts and sheets should be used and not linen, as the latter is 
apt to produce chills. 


§ C. CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES, 

DATR Commissioners and LieuUnatvt-Governws of the Panjdb, 

1849, Sir Henry Lawrence, Commissioner and subsequently Resident at 
Laklmau. 

„ Sir J, L. M, Lawrence (afterwards Lord Lawrence). 

1863. Sir J. Lawrence, Chief Commissioner. 

4th Feb., 1863, Mr. R. Montgomery (now Sir Robt. Montgomery), Judi- 
cial Commigsioiicr. 

„ „ Mr. C. Edmondstone, Financial Commissioner. 

1853, Mr. D. McLeod (afterwards Sir Donald McLeod). 

„ Mr. E. Thornton. 

„ Mr. B. Edgeworth, 

1859. Mr. Robt. Montgomery, Acting Lieut.-Qovernor. 

„ Mr. E. Thornton, Judicial Commissioner. 

„ Mr. D, McLeod, Financial Commissioner. 
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^ Commisflioners, 


DATE 

1859, Mr, G. Barnes, 

loth Nov., 1857. Major E. J. Lake, ^ 

19th Oct., 1850. Lieut..ColonelH. B. Edwardes, C.B., 3 
18()0. Sir Robt. Montgomery, Lieut. -Governor. 

1866. Mr. D. F. McLeod, C.B., Lieut.-Governor. . 

8th April, 1862, Mr. A.'Roberts, C.B., Judicial. Commissioner. 

„ „ Lieut. -Colonel E. J. Lake, Financial Commissioner. 

Ist May, 1854, Colonel G. W. Hamilton, S 

18th June, 1859, Mr. R. N. Cast, J* Commissioners, 1866. 

„ ,, Mr. J. E. L. Brandreth, S 

1870. M.-Gcncral Sir II. M. Durand, K.C.S.I., C.B., Lieut.-Govemor, 
30th Nov., 1868. Mr. R. E. Egerton, Financial Commissioner. 

30th Dec., „ Mr. 1\ Egerton, "I 

Mr. T. D. Forsyth, ^ Commissioners, 1870. 

Major F. R. Pollock, J 

1871. Mr. R. H. Davies, C.S.T., Lieut.-Governor. 

Mr. R. E. Egerton, Financial Commissioner. 

1877. Mr. R. E. Egerton, Lieut.-Governor. 

27th Jan., 1877. Mr. Gore Ouselcy, Financial Commissioner. 

1877. Sir F. R. Pollock, K.C.S.I., Bengal Stall Corps, "I 

Mr. Arthur Brandreth, > Commissioners. 

Colonel Stuart F. Graham, Bengal Staff Corps, j 
1882. Sir Charles Umpherston Aitcheson, K.C.S.I., Lieut.-Govemor, 

Mr. J, B*. Lyall, Financial Commissioner, 

IGth Nov., 1876. Mr. J, W. Macnabb, ^ 

6th Nov., 1876. Colonel W. G. Davies, C.S.I., > Commissioners, 1882, 
1st April, 1877. Colonel C. H. Hall, J 


Native Rulers of the Punjdb aiid Principal Events in its History^ 
From the first Aryan immigration into India, about 2,200 b.c., to 
the invasion of the Panjslb by Alexander the Great in June 327 b.c., 
all that is known about the Panjdb is that vast bodies of Aryans 
from time to time passed through it and conquered the countries to 
the S. and E. The kings of the country were Hindus and Buddhists 
by religion. It is unnecessary to refer to the expedition of Scylax, as 
it is quite uncertain who were the Indian triT)es who were then dis- 
covered and subjugated. In 328 B.c., Alexander having conquered 
Bactria left Artabazus the Persian there as governor, and on his 
resigning his office on account of his advanced age, Amyntas, the son 
of Nicolaus, succeeded him. At Alexander’s death Bactria fell to the 
share of Seleucus Nicator, whose coins are found at Balkh and 
BuWidrd. In b.c. 235, Theodotus, otherwise Diodotus, revolted from 
Antiochus VI., surnamed Theos, and became an independent king as 
mentioned by Justin. “In eodem tempore etiam Theodotus mille 
urbium Bactrianarum pwofectus defecit regemque se appellari jussit ; 
quod exemplum secuti totius Orientis populi a Macedonibus 
aefecere.” Theodotus died in 243 B.c., and in 240 Theodotus II. 
succeeded. He assisted Tiridates, king of Parthia, in his war with 
Seleucus Nicator. Euthydemus reigned from 220 to 190 B.c, He 
was defeated by Antiochus the Great, who took all his elephants and 
invaded India. Euthydemus was succeeded by Demetrius, who ruled 
from 190 to 181 b.c. His coins belong to the best period of Bactrian 
art. Eucratides succeeded. He was put to death by nis son in 1 55 b.c. 
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INTRODUCTION : NATIVE RULERS. 


Sect. I. 


The GraecO'Bactrian kingdom was subverted in 12*7 b.c., bufc some 
Indian branches of it remained to 50 b.c. The following list of 
kings is given in Ariana Antiqua/* 



B.C. 

B.O. 

1. I^ysias 

, . . 147 7. Menander 

. . 126 

2. Amyntas 

. • . 145 3. Apollodotus 

. . 110 

3. Antimachus 

, . • 140 9. Diomedcs. 

, . 100 

4, Hiiloxenes . 

. . . 140 10. Hennaius . 

. . 98 

5. Antialkidas 

, . . 135 11. Agathokles, 


6. Archebius 

126—120 



Barbaric Kiwjs. 



Su-Hermaeus, Kadaphes, Kadphises. 



B.O. 

B.c. 

Mayes . 

. . . 100 Azilisas • 

. 60 

Palirisus . 

. . • 80 Azas .... 

. . 60 

Spalyrius 

. , , 76 Notcr Megas. 



The Kallar Kings of MalloU 



A.l>. 

A.D* 

Eallar . . 

. , , 875 Jay-pdl . . 

. 976 

Sdmand . 

, , , 900 Anaiicl-pdl 

. . 1000 

Eamlu or Kamlua 

. , . 926 Trilochan-pdl , , 

. 1021 

Bhima • 

. 960 Bhlm-pdl 

. . 1026 


Although the Indo-Bactrian Dynasty founded by Alexander's 
successors ruled the Panjdb for considerable jMiriods, yet Indian 
kings, whose capitals were further S., from time to time added the 
Panjdb to their dominions. Thus Chandra Gupta, king of Magadha, 
conquered the Panjab in 303 B.c. Between 264 and 223 b.c., it is 
certain that Ashoka, grandson of Chandra Gupta, reigned over the 
Panjdb, for his edicts engraven on the rocks are found at ShiUil>az- 
gafhi, which is the modem name, dating from 1519 A.D., of Sudana, 
a very ancicvit Buddhist city, so called from a Buddhist prince. 

The Scytliic, or barbanc element, began to show itself about 
110 years b.c., when Manas had possession of Taxila and other 
places. In 106 B.U., Kadphises, king of the Yuchi, took possession 
of Hermseus' kingdom, and wrested Taxila from Manas. After him 
were Yononos, Spalygis, and Spalirises. Azas succeeded Manas, and 
obtained in 90 b.g. Nysa, Gandhara, and Peuk. He was succeeded 
in 80 B.c. by Azilisas, who added Taxila to his dominions. In 80 B.c. 
the king ^ter Megas obtained the dominions of Azas, and sub- 
sequently those of Azilisas. In 60 b.c. the Yuchi again possessed 
themselves of Paropamisadse, Nysa, and Taxila. In 26 b.c. Gondo- 
phares reigned in Ariana, and Abdalgases in Nysa and Taxila. He 
was succeeded in 44 A.D. by Arsaces. In 107 A.D, Pakores reigned, 
and in 207 a.d. Artemon reigned in Aria, Diangia, and Arachosia. 

The N. part of the Ydsufzai country, that is the country to the N. 
of the Hazarno and Mahdban range of moimtains, is known to he 
rich in ancient remains, but it is inaccessible to Europeans. The 
S. part is under British rule. This is bounded on the N. by the 
Hozamo and Mahdban range of mountains, by the Kdbul river to 
the S. and by the Indus and Suwdt rivers to the E. and W. It is 
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a'bout 65 m. in length from Hashtna^ar to Topi on the Indus, and 
about 30 m. in breadth from Kharkai to Naushahra on the Kdbiil 
river, the areti l>eing less than 2,000 sq. m. General Cunningham 
thinks (vol. v., p. 5) that before the Muhammadan conquest the pop. 
was 300,000 persons, or double what it is now. The country was 
then Avcll irrigated and clothed with forests, in which the emperor 
Babar hunted the rhinoceros. There are more than 200 villages or 
towns, but the principal groups of ruins are at Shdhbdzgarhi, 
Sawaldher, and Sahri Bahlol in the plains ; and at Ednigat, Janial- 
garhi, TaWit i Balii, and Kharkai on the hills. There are similar 
remains at many other places, as at Topi, Oliind, and Zeda in 
Utinanzai ; at Tiirli, Baksndli and Gharydh in Sudam, and at Matta 
and Sanghao in Liinkhor. 

General Cunninjjham says in vol. v., p. 7^ of his Ai’ch. Reports, 
‘‘ The only inscriptions yet found are all in the Aryan character, which 
would appear to have fallen into disuse about the beginning of the 
2nd century after the C/hristian aji*a, as the gold coins of the Indo- 
Scythian Tochari, even so early as tlie time of Bazo-Deo, use only 
tlie Indian lettei*8 of the Gupta period. It seems probable, tliere- 
f<jre, that the great mass of the Buddhist monasteries and temples of 
Yiisufzai iqust have been built during the reign of Kanishka and his 
immediate successors, from about n.c. 50 to a.d. 150.” The groups of 
ruins already mentioned are at from 60 to 65 m. to the N.E. of 
Peshawar. The whole circuit of Shfdibdzgarhi is about 4 m. General 
(hinningham conjectures that there w^ere about 20,000 inhabitants. 
Tlie Cliinese pilgrims Fa Hian and Hwen-Thsang say that the city 
of Sudatta, called Po-Lu-Sha, or Fo-Sha, was 40 m. to the N.E. of 
Peshilwar, and 27 to the N.W. of Ohind, and its site therefore was 
that of Shiihbazgarhi. Sudana gave his son and daughter to a 
Brahman as alms, and he sold them into slavery. The spot where 
they were sold was just outside the E. gate of Fo-Sha, and a 
monastery and stupa of Ashoka, which stood there, are now repre- 
sented by the ruins of the Kheri Gnndai and Butsahri, General 
Cunningham ('see vol. v., p. 18) thinks that Fo-Sha is the Bazari of 
Arrian. It must have been a place of distinction at that periocl, or 
it would hardly have been chosen by Ashoka for one of his great 
inscriptions. This inscription is on a large trap rock, 80 ft. up the 
slope of a hill about 1,500 ft. to the S.E. of the pitisent village of 
Shahbdzgarhi, as will be more particularly described hereafter. The 
part of the inscription which contains the names of 6 Greek kings is 
on the W. face. As the placres here mentioned will be described 
hereafter, their names are simply inserted here, with their conjectural 
dates. 

Tlic date of ShAhbdzgarhi may 1 k 3 taken as not later than • 400 BiC. 

Takht i BAhi, 28 m. N.K. of PeshAwar 46 A.i>. 

8hahr i Bahlul, 2^ m, S.S.E, of Takht i BAlif . , B.C. 50 to 150 A.D. 

Jamil Garhi, 7 m. N. of Maixldn B.C. 60 to 150 a.d, 

Kharkai, 12 m. N. of Jamil Garhi 1 a.d. 

8awildher, 3 m. E. of Jamil Garhi 1 a.d. 

^^inigat^ j ^ Mardin ...... 327 B,c. 
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KhairdMd, opposite A^ak . . . . . ... 150 B.C, 

Shdhdcri ar Taxila, BO m, E. by S. of Atak (visited by Alexander 


the Great, Arrian) 400 B.C. 

Manikyala . . . , Huvishka, 

Tlie Antiquities of the Salt Range, 

Mallot, KJ m. N.W. of Find Dddan Khan .... 200 b.c» 

Katds, 2 m. S.E. of Mallot 200 B.C* 

Kutaiiwi'ilA, 10 m. N.W. of Katds , . . . . .186 B.C* 

Maira, 10 m. W. of Mallot . 1 A.D* 

Jobnat Nagar, on the bank of the Jhilam .... 1000 B.C. 

Antiquities of Plains of the Panjdh* 

Shorkot, 05 m. N. by E. of Mult An 827 B.C, 

BhavAnl, 10 ni. N. of Hampa 600 A.D. 

Harapa, 10 in. to the E.S.E. of Kot Kamiitia . . . . 6tX) B.C. 

Dipalpiir, 28 m. N.E. of Fak Pattan 400 B.C. 

Kot Kamalia, 40 m. from Montgomery 400 A.D. 

Multdh ........... 500 A.D, 


Antiquities m the E, Hills, 

Jalandhar 1000 B.C. 

KAngra • . • 1000 B.C. 

From these ruins, the inscriptions still remaining, and the coins 
found in great numbers, it is evident that from the time of Alexander 
to the Muhammadan invasion, the Paiijab was ruled by dynasties of 
kings, who professed Buddhism, and were powerful enough to erect a 
great nuinl>cr of temples for their faitli, the construction of which 
showed a considerable amount of Cxiecian art. This came no doubt 
from the Grroco-Bactrian kings, hut long before their time, and before 
Alexander, the Panjdb had been invaded by Scythians, whom General 
Cunniiighaiii calls the early Tiii-anians, who, as,, he shews, foumled 
the famous ^taty of Taxila, wheie their king enterttiined Alexander 
the Great splendidly for three days. There are no means of ascer- 
taining when this Scythian invasion took place, but as Parikshita is 
said to have been bitten by a Takshak or Tiik, it is probable that the 
tirst appearance of these Scythians dates as far back as 1000 B.C. 
Subsequently the Panjab was conquered by the sons of Yadii and Puru, 
children of Yayati. Porus, or Puru, who encountered Alexander the 
Great, was no doubt a descendant of these princes. The Pauravas, 
according to Cunningham, were broken up by the Indo-Scytliian 
king RAjA Hiidi of SiAlkot Then came another Scythian invasion 
of the Gakars, called by Cunningham the later Turanian. There 
were other Scythian tribes, and of these was the dynasty of barbaric 
kings, who reigned from 100 to 50 n,c. From time to time the kings 
of Kashniip cnnque.rtui portions of tin*. Paniab, and it appears from 
the pilgrim Hwen Thsang that in a.d. 631 , when he visited the country 
between the Indus and Jhilam, it was tributary to Kashmir. Cun- 
ningham says (see vol. v., p. 83, Arch. Re^mrts)^ The ascendancy of 
the Kashmirian Tdnga would appear to have remained undisturbed 
during the whole period of the rule of the Karkota dynasty, or from 
A.P. 625to A.D. 854.'’ 
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According to the stinie authority the Bluithis founded the city of 
Oainipur about n.c. 500 at Rdwal Pindl, and were expelled by the 
Indo-Scythians towards the end of the 2nd century b.c. I’hese 
latter were deteated by Shalivahau at Kahror, within 60 m. of Mul- 
tan, but descendants of the Bhjitlus and of Shalivdhan reigned in the 
Hill State of Lohara, and retained ])osscssion of Kashmir till 1339 
A.D. A body of Scytliians were transplanted by Afrasiab into the 
N.W. Panjjib before the time of Alexander, and their descendants 
fought desperat(dy against Mahmud of Ghazni in 1000 a.d. They 
were, perhaps, the same as the* Al»ars. Connected with them were 
the Sobii and Kathiei, or Kathis. According to Chinese authorities 
two hordes of nomads named Su and Uchi overthrew the Greek 
kingdom in Bactria. There were five tribes, of which one, the Kuei- 
Shw’ang, conquered the other four, and invaded India. The Su, or 
Sakaa, were driven S. by the Uchi, and about 126 n.c. invaded 
Kabul. Sir H. Ilawlinson thinks tlieiii the same as the Abars, and 
General Cunningham thinks that they probably only settled^in de- 
tached i)laco3 in Aiiana, while the hulk of the horde colonized the 
valley of the Indus. The Yuchi, wdio have been already mentioned, 
are the same us the Tochari, who defeated and killed Phraates of 
Parthia. Tliey wen*, raised to miwer by their first king Kujula^ 
or Kadi)liises, about 70 b.c., and his descendants, according to Abu 
Rilidn, who accompanied Mahmud of Ghazni, reigned at Kabul till 
the beginning of the 10th century, when they were succeeded by 
a Brivhinan dynasty. Kadphises, tlie conquering king of the Yuchi, 
was succeeded by his son Hima Kadphises, and he by Kanishka, 
who began to reign about 58 n.c., ami built a large monastery and 
stupeiulous stupa at Peslalwar. In the beginning of the 5th century, 
A.D., the supremacy of the Yuchi was overthrown by the AVhite 
Huns, or Eplithalites, who became tributary to the Turks in 
555 A.D. 

The Muslims made their first expedition to Kdbul in 664 A.D,, 
wlien a detacliment penetrated as far as Multjin. Muhainnmd K^sini 
invaded Sindh in 711 a.d. In 750 a.d. the Muslims were expelled 
from their conquest by the Sumera Riijputs. In 077 a.d. Subuktagin, 
who was ruling in Afghanistan, was attacked by Jaypal, Rdja of Labor, 
hut he defeated him with great slaughter. Mahiiiud succeeded in 099, 
and made his first expedition into India in Itioi a.d. After several 
ex])editions the Paiijali was permanently annexed by Malpniid in 1023. 
Iji 1043 the Rjijji of Uihli almost wrested the Panjah from the 
Afghdns, and laid siege to Lj'dior, but unsuccessfully. Wlien Clbazni 
was destroyed by ’Alan ^d din of GUor, Khushrau, the son of Bahrain, 
lied to Ldlior, where lie w'as received with acclamations. Shalulbu ’d 
din Ghori, who began to reign alnnit 1157 a.d., devoted himself to the 
conquest of India, and may be considered as the founder of the MiisRm 
empire tliere. In 1176 he took Ucli, and in 1186 Labor, making 
Khushrau Malik prisoner. In 1191 he attacked Prithvi, Rdjii of Hihli, 
and was defeated by liini at Tiruri, between Thdnesar and Karniil. 
He then retired to Ghazni till 1193, when lie again advanced against 
Dihll, and defeated and killed Prithvi in a great battle on the 
Ghagar. He then stormed Ajmir, and returned to Ghazni. On the 
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death of Slialisibu M diu, in 1206, India became an indoi>endent king- 
dom under Kutbu’d din. From that time until the invasion of 
Ahmad Shah* Abdali, in 1747, the Panjab formed a viceregally 
governed province of the empire of Dihli. The battle of lYinipat, 
on the 7tb of January, 1761, crushed the power of the Mardthas, 
and Ahmad KShiih left Buland l^idn aa his viceroy in Labor. 

At tins time the Sikhs, wlio luwl been gradually rising into power, 
struggled with tlie Afghans for supremaejr in the Panjab. On the 
7tli invasion of Ahmad Shall, in 1764, they fought a long ainl doubtful 
battle with Ahmad Slidh’s troops in the vicinity of Amritsjir. They 
tlien caiitureii Labor, destroyed many mosipies, and made their 
Afghiiii prisoners, in chains, wash the foundations with the blood of , 
swine. 

From this peri<xl, 1764, the Sikhs became the ntling power in the 
Panjab. It is time, therefore, to give a chronological talde of their 
Gurus, or leaders. 


, Gurus of the Sikhs, 

1. Nail ak, founder of the Sikh sect, lioni 1460,* died , . . 1630 

2. (Juru Aiigad, wrote the sacred books, died . , , , . 1652 

3. Amara das, Khsluitri 1 

4. Rdm das. bcautiricd Amritsar 1674 

6. Arjun Mai, compiled the Adi Granth 1581 

6. Har Govind, first warlike leader ....... 1606 

7. Har Rac, his grandson ........ fl644 

8. Har Krishna, died at Dihli 1661 

9. Tegh Hahiiilur, put to death by Aiirnngztb .... 1664 

10. Guru (3ovi I id remodelled the Sikh Government^ . . . . 1676 

11 Banda, last of the succession of Gunis§ ..... 1708 

12. Charat Sinh, of Sukalyiaka misl, died ... ... 1774 

13. Maba Sifih, his son, extcnde<l his rule 1774 

14. Kan jit Singh, born 1780, began to reign 1806 


The Sikhs were now formed into confederacies called Misls, each 
under a Sirddr, or chief. These were — 

1. P.hangi, called from their fondness for Bhang, extract of hemp. 

2. Nishani, standard-bearers. 

8. Shaiiid or Niliang, martyrs and zealots. 

4. lldmgarhi, from Ramgarh, at Amritsar. 

6, Nakeia, from a country so calleil. 

6. Alhuwdli, from the village in which Jassa lived. 

7. Ghaneiaor Kancin. 

8. Faizulapiiri or Singhpiirl. 

9. Sukarcliakia. 

10. Dalahw dld. 

11. Krora Siiighia or l^anjgayhia. 

12. Phulkia. 

All the other Misls were, about the year 1823, subdued by Ranjit 


* In PrinseiVs tables, by a tyiiogrnpliical error, the birtli of Nanak is said to have 
token place in 14 in. 
t Ounniiighaii) says MUTi. 


t Killed lit Nadlier, on the banks of the Ooddvari. by a Path&n, 
§ Put to death by Famikhslyar, 171 rt. 
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Singh of the Siikarchakia, and as, for a long time, Ranjit was the 
most prominent personage in India, his pedigree is here given : — 
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As the Jamun Rdjds have played a most distinguished part in the 
government of the Panjnb, and as the present Rdja is the ruler of 
Jamun and Kashmir, it is necessary to give the family tree, in ortler 
to understand the history of the country. 


THE JAMUN FAMILY. 


Thhov Dev. 


Ranjit Dkv\ Balwakt Hinoii. Ghaksar Dev. HiJrat Sinoii. 

I I I 

I f I i 

13 raj RAj Dev. DAlil Singh. SuAm SiN(iH. IIamIr Dev. KaktAr Dev. 

I I . I I . I 

Sampuhn Dev. Jit Singh. Lehna Singh Mahtab Singh. GopAl Singh. 

^ ^ I ^ 

RaobIr Dev. DevI Singh. BIr Singh. NihAl Singh. LAbh Singh. Dead. 
(Elcfugpea in IIjc protected j 

Sikh States.) ] 

Naurang Singh. 

MotA, ZorAwar S. 

VibhutS. Ki 8 Hi>r S. 


Bajk Dev. GolAb S. DhiAn 8 . Killed Seghet S. Killed 
Sept. ir>th, 1843, March, 1844, by 
I by Ajit S. HinVw troops. 


Udam S. KandhIr S. BanbIr S. pmsent IIIrA S. JawAiiIr S. Mori S. 
ruler of KasUiuir. 


As long as Ranjit Singh lived, peace was preserved with the 
English Government by hi.s cautioun policy, but after the death of 
Shir Singh, and the slaughter of other leaders, the Sikh army became 
uncontrollable. A war ensued, of which the following table gives 
the principal events : — 


The Sikh.s cross the Satlaj between llariki and Kasiir, dates 

December lltb, 184o 

Battle of Mudki (British loss, 215 killed ; 057 wounded), 

December 18th, 1845 

Battle of Piriizshahr December 21st, 1845 

Retreat of the Sikhs December 22nd, 1845 

Action at Badow41. Capture of British baggage, January 21st, 1846 
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DATES 

Battle of AliwAl (50 Sikh guns takciii) . . . January 28th, 1846 

Battle of Sobrdon (British loss, 820 killed ; 2,083 woundetl), 

February 10th, 1846 

The British enter Ldhor , . . . . February 20th, 1 846 

Treaty Ijy which the Cis-Satlaj States are annexed by the British, 
an(l also the Jalaixlhar Dodb. Hill countries between tbe Beah 
and Indus, including Kashmir and Hazdrah, ceded to the 
British. The Mahdrdjd Dallp Singh to pay 50 Idkhs to the British. 

The Ldhor army tf) be disbandctl and a new army raised, and 
limited to 25 battalions of 800 men each, with 12,000 cavaliy. 

I’he Malidrdjd to surrender 36 guns. The control of the Beah, 

Sfitlaj, Indus as far as Mithankot, as regards tolls and ferries, 
to rest with the British. On the requisition of the British 
Oovcriimcnt, British troops to be allowed to pass through the 
Ldhor territory. The Mahdrdjd never to employ a European 
without consent of the British Government. The independent 
sovei’oiguty of Giildb Singh to be i-ecognizcd by the Mahdrdjd. 
Differences between the Ldhor State and Guldb Singh to be 
settled by British arbitr.ation. llie limits of the T^dhor territory 
not to be changed Avitliout British concurrence . March 9t}i, 1846 

By a supplementary article, dated the 11th of March, the British 
were to leave a force at Labor to protect the Mahdrdjd. 

By a treaty with Guldb Singh, the British transfericd to that ruler 
all the hill country to the E. of the Indus and \V. of the Kdvl, 
for which Guldb Singh should engage to pay 75 lakhs. The 
boundaries of his territory Jiot to be changed without the con- 
currence of the Bnlish. Should British troops be em])loycd in 
the hills, Guldb Singh’s whole force to support them. Guldb 
Singh never to employ a Euroiiean or an American without 
British concuiTcncc March 16th, 1846 


Although the Sikhs had submitted, tlieir military power was far 
from being broken, and the disbanded soldiers were burning mth 
suppressed hatred against the British. On the 19th of April, Mulrdj, 
governor of Miiltdn, was accessoiy to the murder of ISIr. Vans 
Agnew, C.S., and Lieut. Anderson, who had been sent to super- 
intend tlie aceession of Klnln Singh to the government of Multan in 
place of Mulriij. This took place on the 19th of April, 1848. Lieut. 
Herbert Ed wurdes and Col. Cortland, supported by the Bhdwalpur 
troops, wei'c attacked at Kineri by Mulraj with 8,000 Sikhs, on 
the 18th of June, 1848, whom they defeated. After his victory, 
Edwardes was joined by Imdiiiu M din, with 4,000 men. 


DATES 

Battle of Sadiisain. Mulrdj with 11,000 men defeated by 

Edwaides July 1st, 1848 

Shir Singh sent by the LAhor DarbAr to join Edwardes. His 
father, Chhatr Singh, governor of HazAmh, attacks Captain 

Nicholson at Atak August, 1848 

General Whish with 7,000 men besieges MultAn. September 3rtl, 1848 
Suburban outworks of MultAn taken (British loss, 17 officers, 

256 milk and file killed and wounded) . • September 6th, 1848 
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Shir Singh with 6,000 Sikhs, 2 mortars and 10 guns , joins MulrAj, 

September 14 th, 1848 

Shir Singh advances on LAhor, and burns the bridge of boats over 

the Ravi October 0th, 1848 

Dost jyiuhamraad agi'ces to assist Chhatr Singh on the promise of 
the cession of PeshAsvar. The Sikh garrison of Peshawar sack 
the British Besidoncy, and make prisoners of several British 
AfHccra October 24th, 1848 

Lord Gough takes command of an army for the reduction of the 

PaiijAb, and crosses the Ravi on the . . IfUh November, 1848 

The British army repulsed at RAmnngar by Shir Singh who 
(•aptiirca a gun and 2 waggons. Colonel W. Havelock, 14th 
Dragoons, and Colorml Cureton killed . . November 22nd, 1848 

Shir Singh attacks Sir Joseph Thackwell at Sad’ullahpi'ir, indeci- 
sive action, but tlie Sikhs retire . * . December 2nd, 1848 

Captain Hcri.>crt, in command of Atak, ma<ic prisoner by Dost 

Sliihammad . . , . 1848 

General Whish, with 17,000 men and 64 guns, begins the second 

siege of Multan ...... December 27th, 1848 

MultAn stormed January 2nd, 1840 

Battle of ChilianwalA. (British loss, 89 officers, 2,357 men killed 
and wounded, the colours of 3 regiments and 4 guns taken by 

the Sikhs) January 14th, 1849 

The citadel of Multan taken, MulrAj sun*cnders January 22nd, 1849 

Battle of GujarAt February 22nd, 1849 

Shir Singh totally'’ ilcfcated, with the loss of his camp, standarda 
and 53 guns. Shir Singh and Chhatr Singh surrender to Sir W, 

Gillxirt at ManikyalA, and the Sikhs lay down their arms, 

March 12th, 1849 

After this Sir W. Gilbert pursues Akram KhAn, who had joined 
Shir Singh with 1500 Afghan horse, into the hills. 

The Panjab is annexed by the British . . March 29th, 1849 


Rulers of Kashmir. 

In Prinsep’s “ Antiquities,'' by Thomas, vol. ii., p. 243, it is said 
that Kasjimir was colonised by Ka.shyapa b.c. 3714, and a list of 
53 kings, of ^ whom the names are omitted by Hindd writers, and 
partly supplied by Muslim authorities, is then given. The names 
themselves, such as SulaimAn and Akbar Khan, are quite sufficient to 
show that the^r are the merest inventions, and could never have 
belonged to Hindd princes. It will be well, therefore, to neglect 
them altogether, and simply take the names given in tlie liiba 
Tarangini, though even there the dates cannot be relied upon. In 
that book it is said at p. 4, s. 26, that for six Manvantaras, tnat is for 
six periods of 4,320,000 years, the vale of Ka^mir remained a lake, 
Tuit in the present Manvantura, whhffi is the 7th, presided over by 
Manu Vaivasvata, the valley was dried up by Kasnyajm, who killed 
the demon J alodbhava, meaning bom in water,” At p, 7, s. 48, 
it is said that Qonarda and other kings reigned in Kaslimlr for 2,2t>8 
yeaj*8, and that after 653 years the Kuruvas and PAndavos flouiished. 
Other calculations are given, more or less at variance* with each other ; 
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however, Gonarda I. was the first king. At p. 8, s. 59, Trover’s Trans., 
we are told that Gonarda in aid of his ally Jarasandha besieged 
Mathura, the capital of Krishna. This fixes his date at 1100 b,c. 


B.C. 

Damodar, son of Gonarda, succeeded 1070 

Gonarda II. 1040 

Thirty-five kings, names unknown.* 

Lava (son of Kdmdcbandra) 1020 

Kusha (son of Lava) 900 

Khagendra (son of Kusha) . . . ^ 960 

Sureiidra (son of Khagendra) died without issue , . . , 930 

Godhara (of another family) . 900 

Suvama (son of Godhara) , . . . . . . , 870 

Janaka (son of Suvarna) . • . 840, 

Sacthindrd (son of Janaka) 810 

Ashoka (cousin of Sachindrd)t . 780 

better 270 


(Introduced Jain, or Buddhist religion), and built Bbrinagar. 

Jaloka (son of Ashoka) worshipped Shiva 760 


better 260 

Damodar TI. . . . . 720 

Hushka ) > . 690 

Jushka > three brothers}: 660 

Kanishka J • . 630 

Ndgdrjuna 600 

AbhimAnya (according to Prinsep) 173 

Gonarda 1II.§ . • • . 108 

Vibhlshana 370 

Tndrajitjl ...•••••,,«« 317 

lldvana 272 

Yibhishana II. or Kinnara 242 

Kara 204 

Siddha 280 

Utpaldksha . 262 

HiranyAksha 244 

Hiranydkula , . . . . . • . • • •• 226 

Vasukula 218 

Mihirakula 200 

182 

Kshitinanda , 164 

Vasunanda. . * 146 

Kara II 128 

Ak^ha 100 

Gopdditya 32 

Gokarna 64 

Narendrdtlitya . . . . . . . . ... 46 

Yudhi^thira, surnamed the Blind .28 


* These kings must bo rejected altogether. 

t This must be the Ashoka, according to Prinsep, vol. li. p. 287, who died in 833 b.c., 
but whose proper dale is 270 B.a . , 

t According to Prinsep, 1277 b.o.; but according to modern discoveries, 58 B.C. 

9 According to Wilson, 1182 b.c. ; according to Cunningham, 58 a.d. 

11 According to Cunningham, 69. 
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INTRODUCTION; DYNASTIES. 


Sect. I, 


Aditya Dyyidsty, lasted 192 years. 




•S g 9 

It 

According 

to 

Wilson. 

According 

to 

Prinsep. 


B.O. 

A.l>. 

B.C. 

B.O. 

Pratdpdditya 

1«7 

287 

168 

10 

Jalaucas 

135 

303 

130 

22 A.D. 

Tunjlna (a dreadful famine during his 
reign) 

103 

319 

104 

54 

Vijaya 

37 


66 

90^ 

Jayendra 

59 

■m 

60 

98 

A'rya liilja 

22 

1 360 

23 

135 


Gonardiya line restored,. 



According 

to 

Troyer. 

According 
to Cnn- 
niugham. 

According 

to 

Wilson. 

Meghavdhana or Megdaheii .... 

A.D. 

24 

A.D. 

383 

A.n. 

23 

Sbreshtasena or Pravarasena . , . . 

58 

400 

67 

Hiranya . 

88 

415 

87 

MAtrigupta, a Brdhman from Ujjain, succectls 
by election 

118 

430 

117 

Pravarasena 

123 

432 

122 

Yudhishthira 11. , 

183 

464 

185 

NandrAvat or Lakigiliman ..... 

204 

483 

224 

BAnaditya \ . 

217 

490 

237 

VikramMitya , 

517 

555 

537 

BAlAditya, last of the Gonarda Bacc . . . 

559 

576 

579 


Nitga or Karkofa Dynasty, 



According 

to 

Troyer. 

According 
to Ctui- 
ningliain. 

According 

to 

Wilson. 

Durlabhavardhaiia, contcmi)orary withYezdijird 

A.D. 

A.P. 

A.P. 

697 

594 

615 

PratApAditya founded PratApapAr . 
Chandraplra or (^liandrAnand . . . . 

633 

6so 

651 

683 

680 

701 

TArApira, a tyrant 

Lalit^itya, conquered YasohvarmA and over- 
ran India 

691 

689 

710 

695 

693 

714 
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Ndga or Ka/rJeota Dyncaiy — coniinKsd, 



According 

to 

Troyer. 

According 
to Cun- 
iiingliam. 

According 

to 

Wilson. 

Kuvalaydplra 

A. I), 

732 

A.D. 

729 

A.D. 

760 

Vajrdditya 

733 

730 

751 

Prithivyapira 

740 

737 

768 

Sangramdpira • 

744 

741 

762 

Jajja, aiisuqxjr 

761 

748 

769 

Jaydpira marrietl daughter of Jay an ta of Gaur, 
encouraged learning , . , , , , 

764 

761 

772 

Lalitdpira 

785 

782 

803 

Sangramdpira II. 

797 

794 

816 

Vri£ispati 

804 

801 

822 

Ajitdpira 

81 G 

813 

834 

Anangdplra 

852 

849 

870 

Utpalapli’a^ last of the Karkota race , • . 

865 

862 

873 


Ui/pala Bymsiy. 




to 

I sj 

^ H 
< 

According 
to Cun- 
ningham. 

According 

to 

Wilson. 

A'dltya Vannd . 


A.l). 

867 

AD. 

854 

A.D. 

876 

Shankara Varmd / , • 

• . • 

886 

883 

904 

Gopdla Varmd 

... 

mimm 

901 

922 

Baiikatd^ last of the Varmd race 

• • . 

906 

903 


Sugandhd Bdni 

Pdrthd, The Tatris and Ekangas 

• • • 

906 

903 

924 

powerful . 

908 

906 

926 

Nirjita Varmd, also called Pangu, “ t 

he cripple ” 

924 

920 

941 

Ch^ra Varmd — civil wars , 

• • • 

925 

921 

942 

Sura Varmd .... 

... 

936 

931 

952 

Pdrthd, reigns a second time 

. • • 

937 

932 

953 

Chakra Varmd, reigns also a second time. 

938 

933 

964 

oaokara Vardhana 

• • • 

939 

933 

964 

Chakra Varmd reigns a third time 

, • • 

939 

936 

966 

Unmati Varmd .... 


939 

936 

967 

Sura VaxmA U. ... 

• 

941 

938 

969 
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introduction: DYNASTICa, 


Sect. I. 


Lctst or Mixed Dynasty, 



According 

to 

Troyer. 

According 
to Cun- 
ningham. 

According 

to 

Wilaon. 

Yashaakara Deva, elected sovereiprn . , . 

SAngrdma Deva, tiethroned and killed by Parva- 
gupta ........ 

A.D. 

U42 

A.l). 

939 

A.D. 

960 



948 

969 

Parvagupta, slain at Kuresliwarl K^hetra . 

951 

948 

969 

K^heniagupta destroyed many Vihdras of 
Buddhists 

952 

950 

971 

Abhimdnya — intrigues and tumults . 

961 

958 

979 

Nandigupta, put to death by his grandmother, 
Diddi 

976 

972 

993 

Tribhuvana, shared the same fate 

976 

97.S 

994 

Bhimagupta, shared the same fate . . . 

978 

975 

996 

Diddd lldni, assumed the throne 

982 

980 

1001 

Satigrdma Deva II., adopted by Diddd Bdnl * 

1006 

1003 

1024 

Harirdjd and Ananta Deva • . • • 


1028 

1032 

Kalasa 


1080 

1054 

Utkarsha and Harsha Deva .... 


1088 

1062 

Udayama Vikrama 


1100 

10Q2 

Sankha Rdjd 


1107 

1072 

Salha, grandson of Udayama .... 


1110 

1072 

Susalha, usurper 


nil 

1072 

Mallina, his brother 


1127 

1088 

Jaya Sinh, son of Susalha .... 


1127 

1088 

Paramdna 


! 1149 

1110 

Bandi Deva ....... 


1159 

1119 

Bhopya Deva . . . . 


1166 

1126 

JLassa Deva, his brother, an imbecile 


1175 

1135 

Jaga Deva, son^of Bhopya Deva 


1193 

1163 

Kdjd Deva 


1208 

1167 

Sangrdma Deva III., a relation 


1231 

1190 

Bdmd Deva 


1247 

1206 

Lakhana Deva, adopted ..... 


1268 

1227 

BiAha Deva, new line ; killed by his brother-in-law 

1281 

1261 

Siuha Deva II., an usurper, afterwards deposed and 
killed by the Mlcchas 

1296 

1276 


The Bhota Dynasty, 



According to 

According 


Cunningham. 

to Wilson. 


A.D. 

A.P. 

Shrf Kinchana, obtained the throne by conquest. 

1318 

1294 

Kota Bdnl, his wife • . • • 

1834 

1294 
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The names of the Muslim kings^ following, are obtained from 


General Cunningham’s Paper : — 

DATE 

A.D. 

ShdhMir 1334 

Jarashir 1337 

’AlAu’ddin 1339 

Shahiibu ’d din 1352 

Knthu wain 1370 

Sikandar 1386 

’AH Shdh 1410 

Zainu U ’Abidin 1417 

Gaidar Shdh 1467 

l^asaii 1469 

Muhammad . 1481 

Path Slidh 1483 

Muhammad, reigns a second time 1492 

Ffitlj ShAh, reigns a second time , 1513 

Muhammad, reigns a thinl time 1314 

Fat-h Shdh, reigns a third time 1517 

Muhammad, reigns a fourth time 1520 

Ndziik Shah 1527 

Mirzd IJaidar 1541 

llumdyun. 

Kashmir finally aitnexed to the Mughul Empire under Akbar . . 1586 


As will be seen from the preceding lists of kings, tlie chronology 
of the dynasty is very unc’-ertain. The commencement of the 
monarchy is, liow’ever, fixed by the statement in the Rajd Tarangini 
that the first king of Gonarda was contemporary with Krishna, and 
must therefore have reigned about 1100 n.c. The Rdj a Tarangini 
was composed by Kalliana, son of Chainpaka, minister of Kashmir. 
It is divided into 6 books, of which the first contains the liistory of 
38 kings, whose reigns are said to liave occupied 1014 years, 

9 iiiojiths, and 9 days. The second book is the history of 6 kings, 
who reigned 192 years. The third book contains the history of 

10 kings, who reigned 433 yetirs. The fourth book contains the 
history of 17 kings of the Karkota Dyna.sty, who reigned 2^ years, 
5 months, and 28 days. The fifth book contains the history of 

1 1 kings, who reigned 84 years and 4 months, and the sixth book 
contains the history of 10 kings, who reigned 64 years, 8 months, 
and 8 days. These 2 Xiriods being added up give a total of 2049 
years, 8 months, and 7 days. 


§ d. OBJECTS OP INTEREST IN THE TERRITORY UNDER THE 
GOVERNORS OF THE PANjAb. 

^ the Government has published a very iifiefiil list of all the 
objects of anticiuanun interest in the Panj4b and its dependencieS| 
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Sect. I. 


wliich is now out of print, and not obtainable by the general public, 
it is here published in a condensed form. 


Dihlt UistricL 

Namb and Locality. Remarks. 

Miiiiir near The style is Muhammadan, and it was built during 
Mahrauli, 11 m. and between the years 1200 to 1220 A.D. It is 
S. of Dihll. constructed of grey quartzose rock, white marble 

and red sandstone. This Miiidr and the build- 
ings round it are considered by Fergusson to be 
“ by far the most interesting group of ruins in 
India, or perhaps in any jmrt of the world.” 

Bhdt KLAnah near It was built between the years 900 to 1000 A.D., of 
the Kujb. stone, and is in the Ilindii style. It is over- 

loaded with ornament, Imt so picturesque, that 
it is difficult to find fault with what is so 
beautiful. 

The Mosque Kutbu This building is of stone ; it is in the Muham- 
’1 Isldm near the madan style, and its date is from 1191 to 

Jvutb Mimlr. 1220 A.D. Fergusson says the carving is with- 

out a single exception the most exquisite spe- 
cimen of the class known to exist. 

Tomb of bhanisu ’d Fergusson says that this is the oldest authentic 
din, near tlio Kutb tomb in India ; though small it is of exquisite 

Miliar. beauty. It is built of white marble and^red 

sandstone in the Muslim style, and the date is 
1235 A.D. 

Tomb of ’Ahiu \1 This building is a complete ruin, with walls of 
din near the Kutb enormous thickness ; the roof has fallen. The 
Miudr. materials are white marble and red sandstone, 

the style is Muslim, and the date 1307 A.D. 

Tomb of lindm Zii- The style of this tomb is Muslim, the date 1535 
min near the Kut.b A.D. Built of marble and sandstone. 

Miliar, v 

’Alan ’d diivs gate- This gateway was built in 1310 A.D., in the Mas- 
way or ’Aliti Bar- lim style. The mateiials arc white marble and 

wiV/.ah near the red sandstone. Fergusson says, ** Its walls are 

above. decorateil internally with adiaiwr pattcni of un- 

rivalled exccUcncc, and the nn^e in which the 
sejuare is changed into an octagon is more simply 
elegant than in any other example in India.” 

Unfinished Miinir, Constructed of greystone, in the year 1311 A.D. 
423 ft. from the It was built by *Aldu *d din, and is 75 ft. high, 
Kutb. and 257 ft. round. 

Tomb of Maiilavi This tomb is in the Muslim style, its date is 1535 
JamAH Kamiili A.D. It was built of greystone, and decorated 
near the above. with encaustic tiles. 

Mosque of Fa?l ’ullah The mosque was built of greystone, in the year 
or Jaldl near 1528 A,D. It has only one dome, 
the same. 

Ruins of Mahrauli Tim material used was greystone. It was in the 
near the same. Muslim style, and the date was 1628 A.D. Those 

ruins sire to the SiS. of tfotoimo Housoi 
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Namb and Localitt, 
Tomb of Adam Khdn 
near the same. 
Iron Pillar in the 
Bhdt Khdnah. 


Katwdni, a Sardf, 
“place of slaugh- 
ter.” 

Tomb of ^djl Bdbd 
Bozbih near the 
same. 

Maufiolcum of Suljaii 
Ohori, near the 
same. 


Tomb of Muhammad 
IKull Khdn, now 
called ” Metcalfe 
House, near the 
same. 

Khirki Fort and 
Mosque, 2 m. from 
the l^uj;b. 


Satpiila Embank- 
ment, 2 m. from 
the Kutb, 

Blgampur, Fort and 
Mosque, 3 m. on 
the Dihli side of 
the ^Cutb Koad. 

Burj Mandal Fort, 
near the above. 

Tank and Tomb of 
yaii? i Khds, 10 
m. 8. of Dihll. 

Jaiitr Mantr Obser- 
vatory, 2 m. from 
Ajmlr Gate of 
DihU. 

The Shi-ine of Roshan 
Chirdght 10 m. 8. 
of Dihli. 


Rbmarks. 

This building is of Khdrd stone, and its date is 
1662 A.D. This Khdn stabbed Akbar’s Vazir. 

This pillar is of pure malleable iron, 7° 66' specific 
gravity. It is in the Hindd style, and its date 
is 319 A.D. Cunningham says, “ One of the 
most curious monuments in India.” A solid 
shaft of 23 ft. 8 in. long, of which 22 ft. 8 in, 
are above ^ound. Erected by Rajd Dhdva, 
as recorded in a Sanskrit inscription on W. face. 

Here Kdi Hthora was defeated by Shahdbu ’d din. 


This tomb was built in 1193 A.D., and is in the 
Muslim style, ^dji Bdbd was killet^l in the 
stoi-ming of Khds Kil’ah, which he induced Sha- 
hdbu ’d din to attack. 

The entrance is of solid marble, on fluted marble pil- 
lars. Granite and sandstone are also used in this 
building. It was built during the year 1211 A.D,, 
but was not finished till 1236 A.D. The style is 
Muslim. Sultdn Ghori was the son of Shahdbu 
’d din. 

The residence of Sir Theophilus Metcalfe. Built in 
the year 1660 A,D. 


A massive building of granite plastered with 
black chunam. Built by Kh dn Jahdn in 
1387 A.D. It is a squai-c supt>orted by towers 
60 ft. high, 104 cells in basement with arched 
ceilings, each 9 ft. sep 

Built of stone, in the Muslim style, in 1380 a.d. 


This building is of stone, and is supposed to have 
been built by IQidn Jahdn, from 1361 A.D. to 
1367 A.D. 

A i)cculiar structure, built of stone by Firiiz 
Shdh, in 1326 A.D. 

The tank was constructed by Firdz Shdh in 
1380 A.D. The tomb was built by Muhammad 
Shdh in honour of Firiiz, in the Muslim style. 

Built by Jay Singh of Jaypur, in the Hindu style, 
in 1720 A.D. 


Built of stone by Firiiz Shdh to the memory of 
She kh Nii^iru ’d din Mabmiid, in the Muslim 
style, ill 1361 to 1368 A.D. SuUdn Bahlol Lodi, 
who reigned from 1450 to 1488 A.D., is also 
buxlod here, 
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Sect. I. 


Name and Locality. 
TuglilakdbAd City, 4 
m. £. of Kutb. 

Tomb of Tngblak 
Sh&h, 4 m. E7 of 
the ¥uj;b. 


Hall of Hazdr Sitiin 
or “ 1000 Pillai*s/‘ 
near TughlakAbAd. 

Muha>mmaddbdd 
Castle, near the 
above. 

Barber’s house on 
rd. from Tughlakd- 
bad to Badarpdr. 

Finiz Sbtih’s Ldt, 
just outside the : 
Dihli Gate. 


City of Firilzabdd, 
nedr the Ldt. 

Tomb of {^iaffdar 
Jang, 5 m. from 
Dihli on the Kutb 
Hoad. 

Tombs and Musqut*, 
5 m. S. of Dihli. 

Tombs of Tin' Bur j a, 
7 m. from Dihli on 
the Kufb road. 

Tomb of Mubarak- 
piir Kotla, 7 m. 
from Dihli on the 
?^utb road. 

Fort of Purdna Kil’- 
ah or Din Paiidh, 
3 m. from Dihli on 
the road to Humd- 
yuu’s Tomb. 

Mosque of Kdld Ha- 
waii, 3 m. from 
Dihli, opposite the 
above. 

Cemetery of LAI 
Bangid, near Fu> 
rAaAP’ah. 


Remabks. 

Built of stones, some of which weigh 16 tons. Tho 
walls arc of enormous thickness. It is in the 
Muslim style, and was built in 1325 A.D. As 
interesting ns anything in India. 

Built of red sandstone and marble, in the Muslim 
style, ’in 1305 a.d. to 1321. Fergosson says, 
“ Its Egyptian solidity and the bold and massive 
towers of the fortifications surrounding it, form 
h picture of a warrior’s tomb unriyalled any- 
wheie.” 

Said to have Imjcu l)uilt by a son of Tnghlak Shdh. 
Jt is in the ^luslim style, and was built in 
132(» A.D. ; it is of red sandstone and marble. 

Built of sandstone and marble, by Muhammad 
Tnghlak in 1326 A.D. 

' A Muslim house, built in 1323 A.D. Said to have 
been the house of the barlwr of Tnghlak Shdh, 

One of Ashoka’s IMllars. It is of i)inkish sandstone, 
and has one of his edicts inscribed. It is 42 ft. 
7 in. high. The upper diameter is 25*" 3 in., lower 
diameter 38® 8 in. Weight moi*c than 27 tons. 
Style, Hiiidii. Date, 270 ii.c. Erected 121 its 
present site by Firdz Shdh, about 1356 A.D. 

A Muslim city, built in 1351 to 1385 A.D, TAII 
ruins, except one gateway still standing. 

§aflEdar Jang is the title of Man.sdr ’Ali Khdii. 
Built by his son 8hujdn ’d daulah, after the 
model of the Tdj at Agra, of sandstone and 
white marble, in the Muslim style, in 1753 A.D. 

These arc very line sj)ccimei 2 s of the Muslim style. 
They were built of red stone and black slate, in 
1370 A.D. 

Built of red stone and khArd, in the Muslim style. 
Date unknown. 

Supposed to lie the t(»mb of Mubarak Shdh. Built 
of klidrd stone in 1540 A.D,, in the reign of Shir 
Shdh. 

The site of the Fort of Indraiwt. Built of stone, 
and repaired in 1535 a.d. 


Built in the Muslim style in 1632 A.D. 


Built by HumAyun about 1540 A.D., in honour of 
some wives. In the smaller tomb, the wife of 
BhAh ’Alam, called LAI Kaur, is buried, Tho 
tombs, etc, are of red sandfitone. 
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Mosque of Kil’dh 
Kuhnah in the Pu- 
rdnd Kil’Ah. 


Shir Manilnl inside 
the Purdmi KiPAh. 

T<nvii of ’Arab Sard!, 
3 m. S. of Dihll. 
Tomb of LllA Hurj, 
3 ni. from JMhll. 


Khdn KhdnAn close 
to ’Arab Sardl. 


Tomb of the £mi)eror 
Humdyiin, close to 
’Arab Sard!. 


Chausath Khamba 
or “ Hall of 64 
Pillars,” 3 m. 8. of 
Dihll. 

Tomb of Amir Khiis- 
rau, 3 m. S, of 
Dilill. 

Tomb of Ni{?Amu’d 
din, 3 m. S.W. of 
Dihll. 


Tomb of Mirzd Ja- 
hdnglr in the same 
enclosure as that 
of Ni^dmu 'd din’s 
tomb. 

Tomb of Mulj^ammad 
Shdh to the left of 
the above. 

Tomb of the Piincess 
Jahdndrd, next to 
the above. 

Bdoll or masonry well 

near the above. 


Began by Humdyiin in 1540 A.D. and finished by 
Shir Shah. The materials are red stone, black 
slate, and white marble, and it is one of the 
best specimens of the later Pathdn style. The 
architectui-c is very beautiful. 

This is the Libraiy of the Emperor Humdyiin, who 
was killed by a fall down the steps. The date is 
1556 A.D., and it is in the Muslim style. 

Built by Hdjl Blgam, wife of Humdyiin, in 1556 
A.D., and in the Muslim style. 

In the Muslim style, anil of unknown date. The 
dome was once covered with blue encaustic tiles, 
whence the name ; and one face of the wall was 
richly decorated with blue, yellow, purple, and 
green tiles. Its history is unknown, but it is 
supposed to have been elected by one of the 
Pathdn Kings in memory of a Baiyid. 

Built of marble, rad sandstone, anil rubble in 1626 
A.D., in the Muslim style, on a terrace with 68 
arches, by ’Abdu ’r Rahim ^dii, whose title was 
Khdn l^dudM. 

It was built in 1654 A.D., of marble and red sand- 
stone in the Muslim style, by ^^dji Blgam, 
widow of Humdyiin. The dome is of pure white 
marble, and it is a massive structure of great 
beauty, and the earliest specimen of architecture 
of the Mu^^ul dynasty. 

This is the marble tomb, built in 1600 A.D., of 
Mirzd ’Aziz Kokaltdsh IHidn. It is in the Mus- 
lim style, and the interior is beautifully carved. 

This is of marble, in the Muslim style, and built in 
1350 A.D. Amir Khusrau was a famous poet 
who lived in the reign of Tughlak 8hdh, and 
wrote the story of the Four Darveshes. 

This Saint lived in the reign of Tughlak Shah. 
His marble tomb was built in the Muslim style 
in 1320 A.D. It is much visited by pilgrims. The 
dome was built by Muhammad Imdmu’d din 
^asan in Akbar’s reign. 

It is of white marble, built in 1832 A.D., in the 
Muslim style. It is an exquisite piece of work- 
manship, enclosed in a beautifully cai'ved marble 
screen, with marble doors. Miizd Jahdngirwasa 
son of the Emperor Akbar II. 

It is built of marble in the Muslim style, and its 
date is 1760 A.D. It is suiTounded by a marble 
screen of exquisite beauty. 

This also is of marble, in the Muslim style, and its 
date is 17(>0 A.D. Jahdndrd was the famous 
daughter of Shdh Jahdn. 

Built of stone, in the Muslim style. Date, 1321 A.D. 
The Indians plunge from great heights from the 
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Name and Looality. 


Remarks. 


Mosque near NijjA- 
nau’d dill’s tomb. 

Mosque of ’tsa Khun 
opposite Humd- 
ydn’s tomb. 

Shrine of Yiisuf Kii- 
tal near the Fort 
of Khirkl. 

Tomb in the garden 
of Humdydn’s 
tomb. 

The Jdmi’ Mosque of 
Dihll. 


Edld or Kaldn 
Mosque in Dihli. 


Bridge of Barah Pul 
bey oi id II u m dy dn ’s 
Tomb on the Balab- 
garb road. 

Tomb of Saiyid ’ Abid, 
near ’Arab Sardi. 

Tomb of ’Azim Khdn 
or Sbamsu ’d din 
^dzi. 

Fort of Ldl Ko^, 11 
m. S. of Dihli, 

Fort of Rdi .Pithora 
or lyid^ KilVh near 
Ldl kot.* 

Tombs of Mughul 
Princes, 11 m. S. 1 
of Dihll. 1 

Shrine of Kadam i | 
Sharif, close to I 
Dihll. j 

Mosque of FaH>piir 
in Dihli. 

Mosque of Zinatu’n 
nissd in Dihli. 

Tomb and Mosque of 
Ghdziu ’d dm in 
Dihli. 

Mandir Kdlka, 6 in. 
from Dihli. 

Temple of Jog Mdyd 
at Mahrauli. 


This was built by Finiz Shdh of red sandstone 
in 1353 A.D. It is of course in the Muslim 
style. 

This was built by *lsd Khdn, a noble of Shir Shah’s 
Court, of red sandstone in the Muslim style, 
between the years 1640 and 1646 a.d. 

Built of red sandstone in the Muslim style, 
between the years 1488 and 1510 A.D., by 
Shekb ’Aldu ’d din in tlic reign of Sikaialav 
Lodi. 

It is of mi sandstone, in the Muslim style, but its 
date and history are unknown. 

This was built by the Emperor Sbdli Jahdii be- 
tween the yearn 1(129 and 1058 A.D. It is of ml 
sandstone ainl white and black marble, and the 
style is of course Muslim. 

This is a go(Ki specimen of early Pathdn architec- 
ture. It was built by Fin'iz Shdh, of dark grey 
quartzose sandstone, in the Muslim style, between 
the y'cars 1351 and 1385 A.D. 

It was built in Jnhdngfr’s reign, between the 
years 1605 and 1025 A.D.,in the Muslim style, of 
stone. 

It is of masmiry and cement in the Muslim 
style, but the ilate and history arc unknown. 

It is built of white marble and red sandstone, nnd 

I the style is Muslim. The date is 1502 A.D. 

It was built by Anang Pdl 11. in the Hindu 
style, in 1002 A.D. It W'as the citadel of Kdi 
Pithora, and the circuit is 2J m. 

It was built ill the Hindil style in 1007 a.d., and 
is now in ruins. 

These arc in the Muslim style, but arc now ruined, 
and the date and history ai'c unknow'ii. 

This was built between the years 1351 and 1389 
A.D. in the Muslim style. Fnt^ ILbii'ib 
Firdz Shdh Tu^lak, is intentHl here. 

This is in the Muslim style, and the date is 1 040 A.d. 

This is in the Muslim style, but the date and 
history are uncertain. 

This Khf^ti w'as the eldest son of the Great Nijtdrn- 
The buildings are in the Muslim style, and were 
erected in 1720 A.D. There is a handsome 
marble screen round the sarcophagus. 

This is veiT ancient, but the exact date is unknown. 
It is a Hindd building. 

This is also of uncertain date, but undoubtedly 
very ancient. It is Hiudd. 
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Name and Looalitt. 
Ashoka’d Pillar, on 
the Kidge at Dihll. 


Zlnat Mosque in 
Daryil Ganj, 

Cemetery of Rdji 
Chaji, near the 
Killii Masjid. 

Sonahri or “Golden 
Mosque” in Davyd 
Ganj, Dihli, other- 
wise called Mosque 
of Hoshanu ’d dau- 
lah, in the Chdudni 
Chauk. 

Dmbaukment of Rdja 
Akpal, i\ III. from 
Tughlakdbdd. 

Masque and College 
of lidl Chauk, 
op})ositc Purdud 
Kil’ah. 

Gateway near the 
above. 

Gateway opposite 
Dihli Jail. 

Tomb between that 
of Nifjdmu ’d din 
and Purdnd Kirah. 

Tell kd Moscjue, out- 
side Khirki. 


Port and Tank of 
Sdr.aj Kund, i) m. 
8.W. of Baiiarpiir. 
Diwdn i Khds, or 
private Hall of 
Audience in Dihli. 


Moti Masjid or i 

“ Pearl Mosque ” in 
Palace of Dihli. I 
The King's Bath in ! 
the same as 

above. 


Remaeks. 

This is a Hindii work, constructed in 270 b.c. 
It was originally set up at Mirat by Ashoka, 
but removed to Dihli by Firilz Shdh in 153G 
A.D. It was thrown down and broken in pieces 
in 1713 by the explosion of a magazine, and 
was restored and set up by tlie British Govern- 
ment in 1867. 

Built by Zinatu ’ii Nissa, daughter of Aurangzlb, 
in 1710 A.D., in the Muslim style. It is now 
used as a bake-house. 

Built of masonry. The burial-place of llizia 
Suljtdn Bigam, daughter of Shamsu W <llii 
Aliamsh, the only woman who ever reigned at 
Dihli. Muslim style. 

Built by Roshanu 'd daulali Zafar Khan, of 
masonry, with 3 domes covered with coiipcr 
gilt. Muslim style, date 1721 A.D. Here Nadir 
sat during the massacre at Dihli. 


The date, 672 A.D., is given by Saiyid Al.nnad. 
Hindil style. 

Of stone, said to have been built by Akbars nurse. 


A granite causewaj’^ runs under it, wliicli is said to 
reach Jay Singhpdra, but no city wall has been 
traced. 


Built with 6 domes, in the form of a Greek cross, 
of granite and rubble. The date is unknown. 

The style is early Pa^hAii, the probable date is 
from 1351 to 1386. It forms one side of a 
quadrangle. The domes arc of white marble, 
supported by granite pillars. 

Built by RiijA Anang Pdl in 686 A.D. HiruM 
style. 

Built by Shdh Jahdn in 1638 A.D. A beautiful 
building of pure marble, inlaid with coloured 
stones. The roof of carv^ wood was originally 
plated with silver. It was torn down by the 
Mard^ihas, before the battle of Pdnipat. 

Built in the Muslim style, of pure white marble, 
richly carved, in 1680 A.D. 

Muslim style. Date, 1680 A.D. Built of white 
marble, inlaid with coloui’cd stones. 
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Sect. I. 


Nahb and Localit;. 

Saman, correctly Mu- 
samman Burj, 
“ Octagonal tower.*' 
Fort of Salimgafli, 


Rkuarks. 

An octagonal chamber in the Palace of ShAh 
Jalidn, Built of marble in 1680 A.D, 


This is at the N. end of the Palace, but separate. 
A Muslim fort, built of stone in 1546 A.D, by 
Salim Shdh, son of Sliir Shuh. 


Domed buildings, 
called L.-Vl and 
KdlA, 1 m. from 
Gurguon. 

Dome of Kufb Khdn, 
1 m. from Gur- 
gdon. 

Mosque of ’AliVardi, 
4 m. N. of Gurgilon. 


Mosque of Sohria 
with hot springs. 


Sohna Cold Spring. 


Shrine of Shdh Ni- 
zdmu’l near 

the above. 

Pavilion with 12 
pillars, Barah 

Khamba, 800 ft. 
from Sohna. 

Tomb of Wdhiwdld, 
between Sohna and 
Gurgdon. 

Mosque of Ghamroj, 
12 m, from Gur- 
gdon. 

Mosque of Bhundsi, 
4 m. S. of Bdd- 
shdhpdr. 

Bdoli. or “well,” of 
Bddshdhpdr, 2 m. 
E, of the town. 

Mosque of Farrukb- 
nagar, in town of 
same name. 

Shlsh Maball, or 
Palace of FarrukU- 
nagar. 


Gnrgtion District. 

Built of chunam and stone. Date unknown. Tlic 
Ldl or “ red ” dome has been rent by lightning. 


Built of red stone in Muslim style in 1480 A.D. It 
measures 97 ft. by 27 ft., and encloses 2 graves. 

This tomb is built of red stone and chunam, and is 
surrounded l)y a handsome trellised st*reen of the 
same material. Built in the lilusliiii style in 
17(X} A.D. 

Built of red stone and chunam. The obler building.s 
are said to be ItXX) years old. The mosque was 
built by M'asdm Khdn in 1774 A.D, The springs 
arc used as baths. 

Said to have been originally as hot as the ^thcr 
springs, but has now iHHm disused os a bath for 
300 years on account of the decrease of the tem- 
l)erature. It is now used for drinking pur- 
poses. 

Built of red stone, about 1400 A.D., by Boshdrd, 
wife of a T’alukddr. 

A Muslim building of red stone and chunam, buiU 
about 1400 A.D., and now converted into a 
barrack. 

A Muslim building of red stone and chunam. Date 
1600 A.D. 

This mosque is in the Muslim style ; it is situated 

1 close under the hills, and is built of red stone 
and chunam. Date, 1500 A.D. 

A Muslim building of red stone and chunam. Date, 
1450 A.D. 

Excavated during the famine of 1861, when the 
sand was removed from the old original walls, 
which were built of brick, about 1500 A.D. 

Built of red stone and chunam by Faujddr Kliiin, 
NilwAb of the town in the reign of Muhammad 
Shdh, in 1732 A.D. Style, Muslim. 

Built by the same person as the above in 1730 A.D. 
Confiscated in 1867, owing to the rebellion of its 
then Ndwdb, 
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Namb and Locality. 

Bdoll, or ** well,” of 
Mitra Sdin, 20() ft. 
from Farrukhna- 
gar. 

BdoH of Kil’ahwAld 
iu Farruklinagar. 


Tank of Tej Singh, 
fiOO ft. S.W. of 
Rewiiri. 

Ldl Masjid, or “ red 
mosque,” of Re- 
wdrl. 

Bd^wdld Tank, 
1000 ft. W. of Rc- 
wdri. 

Sarangi, or Jain 
Temple, 600 ft. N. 1 
of Rewdri, | 

Sarangl or Jain 
temple, 8(X) ft. W. 
of Rewdri. 

Hindd Temple, 300 
ft. W. of Rewdri. 

Shrine of Ahmatl 
Cbishti, 6 m, *£. of 

wtil 

Temple of Sit Sdi, 18 
m. N.E. of Palwal. 


Tank and well at 
Hodal. 


Tower and Tank of 
Pdndu Ban, ^ a m. 
S.E. of Hodal. 

Shrine of Roshan 
Chirdyh at Palwal. 
Friday Mosque at 
Palwal. 


Sardl at Palwal. 


Remarks. 

Built of stone, bricks, and chunam, in 1860 A.D. 
Hlndd style. 


Built of chunam and kankar in 1690 A.D., in the 
Hindii style, during the rule of Siiraj Mall of 
Bhartpdr. It is 96 ft. round, and forms a tower 
of the city wall. 

A fine tank of stone and chunam, built in 1790. 
It is Hindd, and measuies 100 yds. sq., and cost 
upwards of £12,000. 

A Muslim building of red stone and chunam, built 
in 1560 A.D, The base measures 31 ft. by 11 ft. 

A Hindd tank of stone and chunam, 142 ft. sq. 
Built by Rdo Giijar Mall of Rewdri, in 1650 
A.D. 

A Hindii building of stone and chunam, jiaved 
with marble, and with gilt arches. Built in 1820 
A.D. The ceremonial of the Sarangi is forbidden 
by the Viceroy. 

Hindd temple, constructed of the same materials as 
the above. Built in 1850 A.D. It stands on 
high ground, and is seen 3 m. off all round 
Rewdri. 

This and the two above-mentioned were built by Slid 
Charan Pujdri. 

A Muslim building of stone and cement, built 
in 1650 A.D, It measures 84 ft, by 67. It has a 
high local reputation. 

A Hindd building of stone and cement, dedicated 
to Lak^hml Ndrdyan. Built in 1660 A.D. This 
has been the scene of sanguinary encounters 
between the people of Basna and Hatdna. 

Hindd buildings of masonry. Built in 1780 A.D. 
by Kdshi Rdm, the Chaudhari of Hodal. This 
family were connected by marriage with Sdraj 
Mall of Bhai-tpdr, and were rich. The Tank is 
300 ft. sq,, and has a hall close by, 85 ft. by 67. 
The doors are 18 ft. high, and made of yellow 
and white stone from Bhartpdr. 

Built of stone and cement, in the Hindd style, by 
2 Brahmans, servants of the Bhartpdr Rdjn, 
named Naina and Meglia, for the use of Fakli-s, 
in 1725 A.D. 

A Muslim building of red sandstone and cement, 
built by a Fakir of the same name in 1680 A.D. 

A building said to be as old as the Pdndds. Built 
of stone, brick;;and cement. It measures 13 ft. 
by 72. It has 30 pillars, which bear traces of 
idols defaced by Shamsu *d din Altamsh in 1221 
A.D. 

A building of stone and cement. It measures 483 
ft, by 293. Date, 1580 A.D. 
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Sect. I. 


Nahb and Locality. 

Tank and Chhatri, J 
a m. N.W. of 

Mosque of Majniin 
Slu'ih at Mdlab. 

Shrine of Kliwdjah 
MiisA, of a in. 
N.E. of Palah. 

Mosque at Kotlah. 

Shrine at Taoru. 

Tope of Derah, 500 ft. 
\V. of Blmnd. 

Tomb of ShdUCliokha 
at Khori. 

Tomb of Alldh ydr| 
Khan on the tank i 
at Firdzpdr. | 

Temple on the Hill | 
of Jhlr. 

Bdoll or “ well/’ 1 j 
m. S.E. of Fin'iz- 
pdr. 

Tomb of Mlrdn, J a 
m. N. of Finizpur. 


Friday Mosque at I 
FirUzpur, | 


Tower and Mortuary 
Chapel, 2 m, N, of 
the tow’n of Karndl . 


S. Cemetery at Kar- 
ndl. 

N. Cemetery, 2 m. N. 
of Karndl. 


Tomb of Capt. Bag- 
ehaw, 2 m. W. of 
Karndl. 


Rkmari^s. 

The Chhatri is built of stone from Kaptds in 
Bhartpdr. The tank is of stone and cement, 
and is 103 ft. sq. Built in 1820 A.D. 

Built of stone, in the Muslim style, by a Fakir of 
that name, in lOSO A.D. It measures 115 ft. by 
99. 

J Built of stone, marble and cement, by ’Abdu’s 
Samad of Palah. The marble tomb is inscribed 
in Persian with the date 759 a.h. = 1357 a.d. 

Built of stone and cement in 1360 A.D., in the 
reign of Firiiz Shdh. Style, Muslim, 

A Muslim building of stone and cement. Date, 
1760 A.D. Said to have been built by Biluchis. 

A Hindd buildiug of stone and cement. It measures 

I 66 ft. by 49. Date, 1 1 50 A.D. 

! A Muslim building of stone and cement, notorious 

' as a place for detecting crime by ordeal. Dale 

! 1600 A.D. 

j Built of stone and cement, in memory of an Im- 
perial officer, in 1600. 

This marks a waterfall in the Flriizpi'ir Hills, 
which is always flowing. 

Muslim buildings in ruins. The water is 22 ft. 
deep. Built by Nuwdb Al^mad Bakhsh KjKdn. 
Date, 1840 A.D. 

An iuclosure of 66 ft, by 46 contains a mosque and 
a few tombs. The date is unknown. There is 
here a tree of the MeVui Azadiravhta species, 
whose leaves near the building arc said to be 
sweet, while the rest ore bitter. 

Built by Atimad Balffish KhAn in 1840 a.d. It 
measures 80 ft. by 72. Style, Muslim. 


Karndl JXatrict, 

A fine old massive tower of masonry, 100 ft. high. 
English style. Date, 1806 a.d. T]»c church 
was dismantled when the cantonment of Kanidl 
was abandoned in 1842. The tower contains 
some memorial tablets, which were removed from 
the church when its materials were taken Ut 
Ambdld, 

This contains some fine monuments. Date, 1^08 

A,D. 

General Anson (%ho died 27th of May, 1857) and 
Brig.-Gen. Halifax were buried here, but the 
body of the former was disinterred and sent to 
England. Date of Cemetery, 1835 a.d. 

A well-built monument of masonry, with a base 
25 ft. sq. English style. Date, 1807 AD. The 
inscription is on a large marble slab. 



Sect I. 

Namr and Locality. 

Tombs of Europoan 
soldiers, 30U yds. 
N.E. of the Kuch- 
ahrl. 

Ochterlony House, S. 
of Kai-nal Civil 
Station. 

Col. Talmer’s house, 
E, of the above. 


Tomb to the memory 
of Eti ’All Kalan- 
(lar, E. of Kamal, 
close to the Grand 
Trunk Koad. 

Tomb of Saiyid Mali- 
miid, or Minin 
S.‘iiyid,E.ofKarnjll. 

SariU in Karinll. 

Kama Tank at Kar- 

iidl. 

Shrincof iShdh Sharfu 
’d dill or Ell 'All 
Kalandar Suliib at 
Euddha Khera, 4 
m. from Kariidl. 

Badshdhi Sardi, at 
Gharamida, 

Sardi of Taraorf, 9 
m. X. of Kariidl. 

Nau^aza, or “ 9 yanl” 
tomb of Saiyid 
Muhammad ’Ali, 
near Naisang. 

Eoi-t of Indri. 

Tomb of Kalandar 
»Sd1]iib, in Eaui[)at. 
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Remarks, 

Here soldiers, who died of wounds received at 
DihE, were buried. 


A fine old mansion, built by Sir D. Ochterlony, in 
a large garden on the right bank of the Jamnd 
Canal. This is now the property of Ndwdb 
*Aj 5 mat ’All Khdu, of Karndl. 

An English house, remarkable for a pair of sphinxes 
(worth 1,000) of white marble, brought from 
Italy. It now belongs to Kalydn Singh, to 
whom Colonel Palmer bequeathed it. 

Built of marble by the Emperor Gliiyasn ’d din in 
1329 A.D. The people of Pdnipat claim that Eil 
’All was buried at their town. In the inclosuro 
are a mosque and reservoir with fountains, built 
by Aurangzib. 

A Muslim building of masonry. Mabmild’s, hand, 
cut off in a battle with the lidja of Karndl, was 
buried here. 

Built of masonry by Vazir Khdn, rrimo Minister 
of Aumngzib, in JH9(i A.D. Muslim style. 

A Hiiidd building of masonry. Date unknown. 
Called after Kdjd Karn, who foundeil Karndl. 

A Muslim building of brick, said to have been 
made by Bil ’AH Kalandar to advance 72 paces, 
with himself on tiie top of it, to do homage to 
Nijtdmu 'd din Auliya. Built in 1329 A.i>. A 
fair is held here annually in June. 

A Muslim building of masonry, built in 1338 A.D. 
The architecture of the gateways resembles that 
of the Knfb Mindr. 

Built by ’A^im Shah, son of Aurangzib, in 1310 
A.D. lie was bom there. 

A Saiyid of gigantic stature is said to have been 
buried here. The inscription has been lost. The 
tomb is of masonry, style Muslim. Bate 1373. 

This is of masonry. The date is unknown. It has 
long been posscsseilby thcKunjpilra Ndwdb. 

A Muslim building of raasoniy, decorated with 
marble sculpture. Date, 129r> A.D. Bil ’All 
Kalandar was buried hei'C. He is saitl to have 
been born in 1205, and to have died in 1323 A.D,, 
aged 122 years. The pillars of touclistone were 
erected by liaz^,d^ *ul1ah Kh&n in the time of 
Akbar. The tomb itself was built by the sons 
of ’Aldii ’d din Ghori. Government allows a 
grant of 1,000 rs. in land yearly. The pension 
was 2,000 rs. originally, but was it^duccd in con- 
sequence of a holy war being here jircacbed, in 
1857, against the British. In the inclosure is the 
tomb of Nilwdb Mu^arrab i^dii, and that of 
Bhamsu ’d daulab, of whom the present Ndwdb 
of PiEiipat is a descendant. 
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Sect. I, 


Name and Locality. 

Tomb of 

Shekh Jal&l in 
P&inpat. 

Tomb of SAldr Fakh- 
ni ’d din, N.W. of 
Pdnipat. 

Tomb of Shdh Sham- 
su 'd din Turk 
near the Dihll gate 
of rdnipat. 

Tomb of Saiyid Mali- 
miid near PAnipat. 

Mosque and tomb of 
Shdh Fazl, under 
N. wall of PAnipat. i 

Mosque of Kabiil, 1 
m.N.E.fif Piinipat. 

Ganj i Bhdhidau near 
the Tahsil of Pdni- 
pat. 

Fort of Kaithal. 


Tomb of Shahdbu ’d 
din Balkhl near the 
Siwdn gate of Kai- 
thal. 


Tomb and mosque of 
Shekh Tydb. 

Tomb of Shdh Wild- 
yat, or vKhwiijah 
Kufbu ’d din of 
f)ihU in Kaithal. 

Tomb of Shdh Kamdl 
in Kaithal. 

Samddhof Sitalpdrl, 
at Kaithal. 

Tomb of Shdh Sha- 
hdbu ’d din in 
Kaithal. 

Temple of Aiijnl in 
Kaithal. 

Tomb of Makhddm 
Shdh, 2 m. W. of 
Kaithal. 

Sandds Bdoll, *4arge 
well,” N, of Kai- 
thal. 

Chhaj jd Kami, a tank 
N. of Kaitlial. 


' Remarks. 

; A tomb of masonery, built in 1500 A.D. The Shekh 
was a celebmtcd Fakir, whose descendants arc 
still Altamghdddrs of Pdnipat. 

A masonry tomb, date unknown. The father of 
Bd ’Alt Kalandar is hei'c buried. 

A Muslim tomb of masonry, Vaiilt in 1316 A.l). 
He was the spiritual guide of Makluldm Shekh 
Jaldl. 

A very ancient tomb of masonry. 

Masonry bnildiiigs, date unknown. 


Built of masomy by the Emperor Bdbar, after the 
defeat and death of Ibrdhim Lodi, in 1527 A.D. 

A Muslim building of masonry, date 1527 A.D. 
Here Ibrdhim Lodi and 6,000 of his followers 
were killed in a great battle with Bdbar. 

This is a very ancient fort of masonry. It was 
repaired by the late Rdjji Uday Singh of Kaithal. 

This Prince is said to have come to India in 1274 
A.D., from Balkh. and was killed in battle at 
Kaithal. His grandson built the tomb. The 
pillars and cupola are of stone, the rest of the 
building is masomy. There i.s an Arabic in- 
scription on the ciqiola. The date is unknown. 

Built of masonry. The Shekh was the Sdbahddr 
of Sarbiiid, and was despoiled by the Sikhs. He 
built the racJBque in the time of Akbar. 

Date unknown, but said to have been built in the 
reign of the Gboris. It is of masonry. 

A Muslim tomb, built in 1620 A.D. Shdh Kamdl 
came from Baghddd. A fair is held here twice 
a year. 

A Hindd building, date unknown. 

A Muslim tomb, built in the reign of Akbar, 


A Hindi! building. Anjand was the mother of 
Hannmdn. 

Makhddm Shdh is said to have died at Kaithnl 
600 years ago. 

A Hindd well built by a Fakir named Sandds. It 
has 100 steps. Date unknown. 

Built of bricks in 1810 a.d., and said to have cost 
^10,000. Hindd styles 
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BIsAb and HANsi TAB»iL DISTBIOTS. 

Nahi and Looauit. Remarks. 

Shrine of B^bar Ni- Ilindii buildings of masonry, date 1700 A.D. Go- 
hAlglr at Giina. vcrnnicnt allows land worth 408 rs. a year for the 
Temples of Nihdi- support of these. 

Tank of Pundrak at A fine Hindfi tank of masonry. Built in 1665 
Pundri, A.D. It has many flights of steps. 

Fort of Asandh. Said to have been built by Rdjd Jardsandha, in 
the time of Kri.shiia. Repaired by Akbar. 

Nandgarh Bridge, Built in the Muslim style in 1660 A.D, of masonry, 
over the old bed The Ghagar now flows 3 m. away, 
of the Ghagar. 

Tomb of Saiyid A|?- This tomb is of masonry, and in the Muslim style, 
mad at the village Built in 1160 a.d. It is much venerated, 
of Habri. 


Hiadt District, 

Mo^uc and tomb of Muslim buildings of brick and lime. Inscriptions 
Shdh Bahlol, 1 m. give the date 1604 A.D. 

E. of yiijdr. 

Tomb of Shdh Ju- A Muslim tomb of red sandstone and lime. Date 
naet, 100 yds. S. of given in an inscription, 1524 A.D. 
the Nagari gate of 
^i^jidr. 

Friday mosque at Muslim style. Built of brick and lime. Date 
^i^dr. given in an inscription, 1626 A.d. 

Pillar in fl[ii?dr. Of red granite. Date, 1320 a.d. 

Mosque near the Built of brick and lime, and decorated with 
DihU gate of ^i^ar. enamelled bricks. An inscription gives the date 
1632 a.d. 

Jahitz, on canal 400 Major Forster says that Jahdz is a corruption of 
yds. E of fli^dr. George Thomas, who is said to have built it. 
The date 1420 A.D. proves the absurdity of this. 
Built of sanga khdrd. 

Tomb of Chcri Gum- Built of brick and lime. Date unknown, 
baz, U m. N.W. of 
^i^dr. 

Tomb i a m. £. of A picturesque building of bricks, decorated with 
^i$dr. enamelled bricks. Date, 1350 A.D. 

Hdnist Talisil, 

Mosque of Mir. A Muslim building of brick and lime. Date given 

in inscription, 111)6 A.D. 

Mosque in Hdnsl. A Muslim building of stone, brick, and lime. An 
inscription gives the date 1685 A.D. 

Another mosque in Built of brick and lime. Date given in an in- 
the town. scription, 1365 A.D. 

Bars! gate of Hdnsi. Built in the Muslim style of brick and mortar. 

Date given in an inscription, 1302 A.D, 

Mo^ue of Kui;b $d- Built of brick and lime in 1491 A,D. Muslim style, 
tib, 40 yds. from 
town wall. 
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Mosque of Bil ’Ali 
Bakhsh in the 
town. 

Fort of Hansl. 

The Jogi SamAclh in 
the village of Kot 
Kaldn. 


Rikauks. 

Built of brick and mortar in 1226 A.D. Muslim 
style. 

Said to have been built by Rdjji Prithi Rdf in 1260 
A.D. ; it is of brick and mortar. 

Hindd temple of brick and lime. Date about 
1260 A.D. 


Temple of Deblji, J 
m. W. of Pabra. 

Tomb of Plr Rand 
Dhir, 100 yds. W. 
of Babiina. 

Dome of Asad Khan 
Pathdn, 600 yds. 
AV. of Tobdna. 

Mosque of Dildwar 
l^du, 60 yds. N. 
of Tobdna. 

Dome of Dildwar 
Khan. 

Dome near Tobdna. 

Mosque of Mir Fdzil : 
in the town of 
Tobdna. i 

Bdraiidari “ pavilion” 
on 12 arches, on a 
hill near Tobdna. | 

Gniuitc pillar of 
Fathdbdcb 


Fort of Agroba, i of 
a m. N. W. of town 
of Agroba. 


Sarmtld Tahsil. 

A Hindu building of brick and lime, said to have 
been built in the time of the Pandus. 

Built of brick and lime in about 850 A.D. Muslim 
style. 

A Muslim building of brick and lime, ornamented 
with enamelletl coloured bricks. Date, 1360 A.D. 

Built nf brick and lime by Dildwar Khdn Lodi in 
1000 A.D. 


Muslim style. 




Built of brick and lime in 1600 A.D., by Masd 
Khdn Afylidn Lodi. 

Buiit of brick and lime, decorated with blue, red 
and yellow enamelled bricks. Date, 1600 A.D. 
Style, Muslim. 

A Hindd building of brick and lime. Said to have 
l^ecn built by iidl Pithora in 1100 A.D. 

Thi.s is a Muslim pillar, formed of blocks of red 
granite, cemented together, rising from a Hcpiarc 
pedestal, and surmounted by a small w'hite 
dome about 18 ft. in height. Built by Firuz 
Shah in 1372 A.D. 

The present fort, built of brick and mortar, is 
in ruins. It was built in 1783 A.D. over an 
older fort, built by Agar Sain, founder of the 
Agarwdl Banyds, 200 B.C. 


Rohtah District, 


Tank close to Dihli 
Gate at Jhajjar. 

7 tomljs, 600 paces 
fi’om the town of 
Jhajjar. 

Tank of Shdh Ghdzi 
Kamalwdid, 20 
paces to the K, of 
Jhajjar. 


A Muslim tank, built of brick and lime in 1625 A.D. 
It is said to have been built by Kaldl Khdn> 
mace bearer to the Emperor Jahdngir. 

Built of stone and lime in 1626 a.d. They arc 
said to have been built by Kaldl iihdn. Muslim 
style. 

Built of stone and lime in IGOO A.D., by Durga 
Mall, Lieut, •Governor in Akbar*s reign, Hindd 
style. 
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ROBTAK DISTRICT. 
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Namb and LooALrrr. 

Tomb and Mosque of 
ShAhGbAziKamAl, 
40 paces N. of 
Jhaj]ar. 

Mosque of Bazdrwdli 
ill the Square of 
Jhajjar. 

Two Mausoleums, 4^ 
m. N. of Jhajjar. 

Mausoleum S.W, of 
the above. 

Tomb of Naugaza Pir, 
Mosque, and Sard! 
for travellers, with 
well and tank, W. 
of Kanwii. 

Domed tomb, 4^ m. 
from Mdthanluili. 

Tomb of Pir i (Ihaib, 
3 m. N.W. of Gu- 
ryAna. 

Tombs of Ganj i Slid- 
hid An, 200 paces 
from Badli. 

Mosque of ’'Alamgir 
in Badli. 

Tomb of TAhir Pir or 
Guga, 5 m. from 
Jhajjar, 

BAoli or “ well,” 1 m. 
outsiilc Mahim. 

Mosque ill Mahim. 

Mosque of Dini Mas- 
jid in Rohtak. 

Tank of Gokarn, or 
Gaucharan, \ of 
a m. W. of lioh- 
tak. 

Shrine of SultAn 
Arfln, next to the 
Gaiij Gate of Roh- 
tak. 

A Math, or reli- 
gious house ” for 
Jogls, IJ m. from 
Itohtak. 

Tomb of Bahdu ’d 
din, 4 m. from 
llohtak oil the Go- 
hdna road. 

Inscribed stone at the 
village of BohAr. 


Remarks. 

Muslim buildings of brick and lime. Date, 
1600 A.D. 


Built of stone and lime by Kaunak Kbdn in 
1662 A.D. 

Built of stone and lime by ’Izzat ^dn and KAIA 
Khan in 1600 A.D. 

Muslim style. Date, 1600 A.D, 

Built of brick, lime, and mortar by SAraj Mall, 
HAjA of Bhartpdr, in 1650 A.D. HindA style. 


Built of stone, lime, and brick by Tlr Anddz 
Khdn BilAch, a servant of Akbar, in 650 A.D, 

Of brick and lime. Supposed to have been built 
by a grain merchant. Date unknown. 

Muslim buildings of brick and lime. Date un- 
unknown. 

Built by order of Aurangzib in 1680 A.D.,of brick. 
Muslim style. 

A HindA building. Date, 1780 A.D, 


A HindA well, built by Snidu, mace-bearer to Shdh 
’^Alam in 1776. 

A Muslim building of stone, brick and lime. Date 
not given. 

A Muslim building of stone, brick, and lime. 

Much revered by the HindAs. Built of stone, 
brick, and lime. Date unknown. 


Built of brick and lime, Muslim style. Date un- 
known. 


A HindA building, very ancient. 


A Muslim building. Date unknown. An annual 

fair is held here. 


A HindA stone inscribed, date unknown. The 
letters arc in the old NAgari, and the learned 
men of the locality cannot read them, 
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IKDttODUCTIOJ? ; OBJECtS OP INTEREST. 


Secfc. I. 


Name and Locality. 
College of Jogis, in 
the boundary of 
Bohdr. 


Remarks. 

A vciy ancient Hindu building of stone, brick, and 
lime. The chief of the Jogis resides here. 


Sirsa District. 


Bdoli, or “ well,” near 
the Rdnia Gate of 
Sirsa. 

Mosque and tomb 
outside Kdnia Gate 
to the W. 


Sikh Temple in town 
of Sirsa. 

Temple, outside Hi ?Ar 
gate about 100 
paces. 


An Egyptian well, built of brick and mortar, by 
Batno, widow of Gurdial a Kluatri, in 1700 A.D. 

The tomb is of brick and lime ; it is said to be the 
tomb of Khwdjah ’Abdu’s Shakiir, said to have 
accompanied Muliammad Ghori. The date is 
1300 A.p. The Mosque was built by the Nilwdb 
of Rdnia in 1600 A,D, 

Built iu the Egyptian style by Guru Ndnak, 
founder of the Sikh I'cligiofiflu 1404 A.D. He 
and Gum Govind resided here. 

A Hindi! temple, built of brick and lime by a 
Jogi named Sirsdyi Ndth, from whom Sirsa is 
said to have been called, in the 13th century. 


Tomb of Shdh Bhik, 
12 m. W. of Shdh- 
dbdd. 

Mosque at Shdhd- 
bdd, 12 m. from 
Ambdla. 

Temple at Pcoha. 

Tomb of ShekSi Chilli 
at Thdnesar. 

Friday Mosque at 
Thdnesar. 

Gateway of the Fort 
at Thdnesar. 

Mosque of Sanjiu, 
25 m. N.E. of 
Ambdla. 

Two old gateways at 
Sadaura. 

Tomb of Shdh Nawdz 
at Sadaura, with a 
mosque. 

Mansion at Boria at 
Jagadri. 


Amhdlu District. 

A large sq. building of solid masonry, with 4 
turiets and a dome in the centre. Date, 1 710 A.D. 
Style, Muslim. An annual fair is held here. 

Built of Holidmasonry by Shdh Jahdn in 1630 A.D., 
but appropriated by the Sikhs for the last 100 
years. Muslim style. A Gi-anth is kept here, 
and the pla<*c is called Mastgarh. 

Built (»f solid masonry in 1830 A.D. It is a good 
HjHicimeii of Hindi! architecture. 

An octagonal building, with a dome of red granite 
faced with white marble. Muslim style. Built 
in 1660 A.D. 

A Muslim building of solid masonry. Said to have 
been built by FaiTukh Shdh in 1400 A.D, 

A gootl specimen of aiehitccture. Built of solid 
masoniy about 14(X) A.D. Style, Muslim. 

A Muslim building of blocks of grey stone, a good 
architectural specimen. Built in 1400 a.d. 
Inside there is an Arabic inscription. 

Built of red brick,' There is an inscription on a 
stone let into one of the arches, which gives the 
date 1618. 

Muslim buildings of solid masonry, with an inscrip- 
tion over the gateway. Date of the tomb 
1460 A.D., of the mosque 1600 A.D. 

Built of wood by Shdh Jahdn in 1680 A.D. In 
the interior are massive stone arches. Muslim 
style. 
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Simla JJintrid. 


Xamb Ast ) Locality. 
Garden and buildi ngs 
at Pinjor, 3 m, from 
Kalka. 


Mosque al Pinjor. 


Temple of DarJ 
Mandal at Pinjor. 


Remarks. 

Built of rough-licwn blue stpnc, and brick covered 
with cement, by Faujdar F^an, foster brother 
of Aiirangzib, in 1G50 a.d. People on the spot 
call it FidAi Khdn, who is said to have been the 
brother of the Niiwab who ruled at Labor. 

Built of unhewn stone in the reign of Aurangzib. 
about IGoO a.d. The centre large arch is 
flanked by 2 smaller ones, surmounted by a dome 
with 2 minarets 60 ft. high. 

An old Hindu building of blue hewn stone, said to 
have l>ccn built in 1X00- B.c. There is here a 
pool of clear water, originally roofed over, and 
there arc 5 pilla7*8 sGll standing. It is much 
used by male and female bathers, who arc 
separatctl by a biick wall. 


Lodutnd Vi6fr{f:t. 

A Muslim building of l>rick and lime, decorated 
with colours inside. Supj>osed to have been built 
)jy Shejdi Mul.iammad Sharif in IflSOA.D. 

A Muslim building of brick and lime. Date. 
16S0 A.D. 

• « 

Muslim buildiu^^ of brick and lime. Built in 
150(f A.D. His descendants are still living in 
liOdiatm. 

Built of brick in 1200 A.D. Muslim style. 

A Muslim tomb, built in 1580 A.D. 


Moscpic and Tomb of j 
Shckhoii Wall in I 
Lodiana. | 

Tomb ttf Khungah i 
iSiiIaimAii Shah | 

Chishtiin Lodi an a 
ToinV) and Mosque of ! 

K-hangah Saiyitl ! 

*AH Sarmast. I 
Tomb of K1 nil I gull j 
Shsih Kutb. 

Tomb of ivhangali I 
S.aiyid ’Alt Buzurg. | 

Pillar 1 in, K. of ' 

Lodi Anil, i 

Pillar a in. K. of i 
Lodi Ami. i 

Pillar near JSanih- ‘ 

WAI. I 

Pillar near Sariu 
Lashkart lUnin. 1 
rcmple of M An Guga, A Hindu building of brick. A great fair is held 
in the village of ' here annually. Date, 1700 A.d. 

Chapar. i 

Tombof ShAliDlwaii. ■ Built of brick and lime in 1520 a.d. Government 
1 m. W. of Tcham. ; allows lUOblgaha or aercs of land to support it. 
j Muslim style. 

loinh of iSarwAnf Built of brick. Said to be very ancient, and 
WalA close to i claimed by the PathAiis of KotH as that of their 
. "chAra. ancestor. 


These pill.irs arc of brick, and were built in the 
reigu of ShAh JaliAn. 


inmbof Shah Ism’ail ’ A Muslim tomb, built in 1600 a.d, 
Ghishti, 2i m. W. 


of TehAra. 

ry^z/MLJA— lauo T 
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IXTliUDUOTIuX ; OBJECTS OF INTEREST. 


Sect« I 


Name aai> Locality. [ Kemauks. 

Tomb of Kai I'lru/. A Muslim tomb of brick. iJatc, loOO A.D. 

A\"ula, near the 
town of Hatur. 

Tomb of IJhoga Mall A Himlu tomb. Built of brick in the reign of 
Wald in Haliir. liiimdyuii. 

Eastgr Mos(|ue, 1 m. An ancient Muslim building of brick, date un- 
K.W. of I fat nr. known. 

3losquc of Kai Jalli A Muslim building. Date, 1500 A.D. 

Klian M'dli in 

liatur, 

Tom])lc of (iiirdwa- A Sikh temple of ])rick, built in memory of a visit 
rah in. town of of Cluru Govind Singh. 

Tiaina. 

Moscpic of Bln'r, 2 m. S.aid to Inive V>oen built by Muhammad Shall 
*E, of Suhana. ii)}nri in 1101 A.D. Called Bliir from a Faljir 

wlio dwelt there 150 years ago. Muslim style. 
Tomb of 11 uHnin A Muslim building of l»riek. Bate aljout 1550 A.D. 
I^hi'm in Balilolpur. t 

Torn)) of ’Alawfll I Brick tomb. Muslim style. Date, HiOO A.D. 

Khan in Oalilolpur. I 

Tomb of Baud Khan ' A Muslim tomb of brick. Bate, ICOO A.D. 
Risdldar. | 

Mosque and Tomb j Muslim buildings of brick. Bate about 1600 A.D. 
of Kamalii *d din ' 

Khan iii the same ; 
town. ' 

Tom])s of Khangali ■ Muslim tombs of brick. Bate about 1700 A.D. 
’Abdn ’r Ualpinin | 

KJjAn and 8ha!i ' 

Jamal. I 

House of Ndmdar I Muslim house. Bate, 1600 A.D. 

Kl i.dnwdld. [ 

Tomb of Niiwab | Muslim tomb. Date about 1550 A.D. 

Bahadur Khdii \ 
near Bahlolpur. | 

Temb aTid Mosque of | Muslim buildings. Built in the reign of Sik.iiidar 
Khangali Mihr ’Ali j Shah Lcxli, ijrobably by the widow, in 1500 A.D. 
Slidh 1 m. W. of I 
Machhlwdrd. [ 

Tcnqilc of Machlii- | Hindu tem[)lc, built in memory of the visit of 
ward. t Guru Govind, in 1700 A.D. 


J alandhar District* 

Tank of Devi kd A Hindi! building of ma.flioTiJ’jh <Iatc ttnkilown. 
Taldo, 1 m. from One of the most picturesque spots near Jalandhar. 
Jalandhar. The trees ore very fine and the lank beautiful. 

Mosque and tomb of A Muslim tomb and mowiuc of masonry, built in 
Shekh Darwesh in 1017 A.D. This Darwesh came ftom KdbuL 
the village of Basil 
Shcldi. 

Temple of Tamji iu Built of masonry by Guru Arjun NAth. 

Kartdrpilr. 



Sect I. 

Name and Locality. i 
Bdrahdarl, ^ a m. | 
from Naw&hahr. 

Fort of Phillaur. . 


Sardl in Nurmaf^all. 


Two tombs at Hadi- 
rawdla close to 
Ndkodar. 

Dakhni Sardi, 8 m. 
from Ndkodar. 


Temple of J wdla- 
mukhl« 


Barahdari of Lehna 
Singh, with a house 
for travellei’s at 
Lohan. 

Pauriyd, or “ steps ” 
leading to a temple 
in Jwdlamiikhi. 

Tank at Uaripdr. 

Gokhru Tank and 
Temple of Rdm- 
chandra at Hari- 
piir. 

3 Temples in Haripdr. 

Temple of Thdkur- 
Dvrdrah in the vil- 
lage of Masnlr* 

Temple of Mahddeo, 
in the village of 
Nurbidna. 

Temple of Bagla- 
mukhl, in the vil- 
lage of DhdrKaldn. 


K^NGilA BUB-BISTHIOT. 35 

Kbmahes. 

Built by Muhammad !?ddik in 1702 A.d. There 
being no heirs, it lapsed to Government, and is 
now a publie garden. 

A Hindu building of masonry, built by Diwdn 
Mokam Chand in 1807 A.D., and now garrisoned 
by British troops. 

Muslim Sard!, built in 1612 A.D, Celebralcd for a 
beautifully cnrvctl gate, erected by the empress 
Niir Jahdn, wife of Jahdnglr. 

In Muslim style, of brick, decorated with colour 
and carving. Hate, 1612 a.d. 

A sard! built of masonry in 1612 A.D., not now 
used, but bad 1 20 rooms with a verandah. 


Kdngra Suh-districL 

Style partly Muhammadan, partly Hindu, Built 
in 650 A.D. The building is of masonry, with 
gilt domes and pinnacles. Cunningham says 
(Arch, Hep., vol. v., p. 170) that this place is 
first mentioned by a Chinese envoy who was 
sent in 650 in search of the philosopher’s stone. 
The temple is built against the walls of a ravine, 
and has within it a pit 3 ft, deep, where, on 
applying a light, a flame bursts out. A large fair 
is held here in April and October. There are 7 
tanks in the neighlx)urhood. 

A Hikh building of masonry. Built about 1800 A.D, 


Very ancient Hindu steps. 


Hindd tank, built by Rdni Hurga Dal in 1560 A.D, 
Near it are many fine trees and a temple. 

Hindil buildings of masonry. Date of the temple, 
1300 A.D., and Df the tank 1450 A.D. 


Hiiidd temples, built by Gobordhau Chand about 
1700 A.D. 

Verj” ancient Hindd Temple, 


Hindd temple, built in 1450 A.D. A fair is held 
here in February, 

A Uiiidd temple, surrounded by 9 small shrines i 
' built about 1350 A.D. 
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INTRODUCTION : OBJECTS OF* INTEREST. 


Sect. 1. 


Name and Locality, i Remarks. 

Temple of • KAkasar, ’ A Hindu iemple, built alwut 1500 A.u. A fair ifi 
in the village of • held here iuinually. 

Knlovi. 

llebldcrah, inthc vil- Hindii building, built by Bhiip Singh's wife in 
Jage of Dorn. 1550 A.D. A flight of steps leads ilown to the 

river Bills. 

Bijukri Dclu. in the A famous Hiiidi'i shrine, visited by people from all 
village of Ujjlni, parts of India. The ilate is unknown. 

Temple of Malnuleo A very old and famous Hindu temple, date uii- 
Bru in the village j known. A fairis hcldhcre, nnd pilgrims visit it 
of Danoah. j and make offerings. 

Temple of Shibji. in ' A very famous Hindu temple, ljuilt on a high hill. 

. the village of ! A large fair is held here. 

Kachai. 

Temple of Shobaj Ancient Hindu temido, with*a Biuldhist inscription 
Nath, in the village ; found by Sir D. Forsyth in 1851. 
of Chari. | 

Temple of Agni Devi ! It is ancient. An annual fair is held here, 
in the village of ' 

Barwala. I 

Uchra Kund in the j This place is sacred both to Muslims am] Hindus!, 
village of Ujtini. I 

Kot Kdngra Fort. j Hindu fort of masonry. Date about 1U(X) B.C. 

j Nothing now remains older than the Ihh or lOtli 
j century A.D, It was taken by Mal.imi':'! of 
Oha/nt in KHMl A.D., when an immense trea- 
, sure was caidured. The stanipc'd coin alone 
j amounted to C 1 ,75O,0(X). A 1 ni Iti l.ian states that 
j Mahmud found here the ])edigrec of the Indo- 
I Scythian l^rinccs of Kabul for bO generations, 
and Cunningham, vol. ii., p. 15b, thinks thc}’^ 
kept their treasure here. It fell again into the 
hands of the Hindus, till taken by Muhammad 
I 'J’u^lak in 1;IH7, It was the capital of the 
' Ildjds of Trigartha, who reigned for <» eentnries. 
It was captured by Kan jit Singh in 1800. There 
is an inscription t>f <» lines cut in the rock out- 
side the Jahdiigirl Gate, said by Cunningham to 
be of the 6th century. 

Fort of Riblu, 12 ni. A Hindil fort, built of masonry. The Baja of 
from Kangra. Kangra resides here. 

Temple of Nandi- Very old and famous shrine. 2 annual fairs held 
koshwar in the vil- here, 

lage of Jatlrangal. ! 

Temple of Dera, in I Rai Bingb, Raja of Cliaraba, was killc<l 
the village ^ of i about a century ago by SanchAr Chand, llAja of 

Naotli, 8 m. N. of Kdngra. This Hindu temple was built in 

Kangra. memory of the event. 

Temple of Kanja A very picturesque spot. This Hindd tcmplC' 
Mahddco in the vil- dedicated to Hhibji, is in the centre of a thick 

lage of Kanidrn, wood. There are 2 massive blocks of graiiito 

.. 7 m, B, of Dharra- with inscriptions in Pdll of the Ist century 

sdld, A.D., discovered by Mr. E, Bayley, who has pub- 

lished an account of them in the Juuni. Beng. As. 
Soe„ vol. xxiii,, p. 87. 
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Namk and Locality,. Remarks. 

Gang Bharain, a V'ery ancient and famous Hindu buildings. . 
temple and tank i 
halfway between : 

.Kiliigra and 
Uharmsiilil. ! 

Tank of Suraj Kund A famous Hindu bathing-place, with driiikint^ 
in the city of Klin- f fountains. . " ^ 

"va. 

'J’cmplcof Dir Bliadr. Another name for Shibji. An annual fair is held 
' here in .Tune, 

Temple of (lupt A famous Hindu bathing-place. 

Ganga in the town 
of Kiingi a. 

1’cmple of BaijniUli Hindu temple, built in 23 A.D. The hall is 48 
in the Tahsil of ft. sq. outside and 19^ inside. It contains a list 
Ualiunpnr. of ( -bamlra kings from (J2o to 8(K) a.d. A fair 

is hehl here in January and Februarv. 

Temple of Arsapuri. Oii a lofty hill. Considered very holy. ' 
in tlie village of 
Draiuman, 

Fountain of Naun,in Very ancient. On the main road. 

Hnnnntrjuii' Tah- 
sil. 

A number of unimportant pLaccs, mentioned in *• Tanjab Antiquities," 
.aiv here omitted. 

Tomb of Niiwdb : 

Ghuhtm Mul.iJim- i 
mad, in the village , 
of Bhalct. i 

Temple of Mhibwiila. i Built, it is said, by Bhadii Singh A’^azir, and very 
I an(iient, 

KdjiVs Palace, in the Built alxuit 1450 A.D. by the ju’csent chief's ances- 
village of Fartali. j tors. 

Fort of Kotla. ; Said to l>e very aneient. 

Temple of 'j'hAkdr , 'J’he i<lol Iu»rc is famous, 

Bijnll, in the vil- 
lage of Nuri)t'ir. I 

Temple of Banhamli The idol hero is much visited, and is thought very 
Tluikur, in the vil- fine, 
lage of Phati’an. 

Temj)le of (jlo])dl A very large etlifico. 

Tbttkur.ih the vil- 
lage of Sajpi'i r. 

Temple of Vashista, Ihiilt atatt 350 a.d. There is a hot spring here, 
in the village of 
Jagat Sukh. 

Temple of Hartumba ' Reputed veiy ancient. 

Oebl, in tho village j 
. of Giudri. i 

Temple of BijU jMu- i On a lofty liill, often struck l)y lightning, whence 
hddeo, in the vil- j tho name, 
lage of Kaiskot; J 
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INTRODUCTION : OBJECTS OF INTEREST. 


Sect. I. 


Name and Locality. 


Remarks. 


Templo of DeW 
Bhdga Shib, in the 
village of Pcni, 

Temple of RAra 
Chand, in the vil- 
lage of Mani Karn. 

Temple of Kaghun- 
dthji, in the same 
village. 

Temple of Manda 
Debi. in the vil- 
lage of Pari. 

Temple of Prilsar 
RishI, in the vil- 
lage of Eamand. 

Temple of Ubri Deb- 
tdl, in the village 
of Deo. 

Temple of Raghuii- 
dthjf, in village of 
Sultanpi^r. 

Temple of Targag 
Ndrdyan, in the 
village of Dedr. 

Temple of Mahddeo, 
in the village of 
Nagar. 

Templo of Jamilu, in 
the village of 
Dhabbrl, 

Temple of Thdlcnr 
Ndr Singh. 

Temple of Ndrdyan, 
in the village of 
Bashist. 

Temple of Ndromani. 
in the village of 
Knew. 


Reputed very ancient. 

Built by Rdjd Jagat Siikh. Very ancient. 

Very famous. Much visited by pilgrims. Hot 
8i>rings. 

Very ancient. 

Very ancient. 


Very ancient Hindd shrine. 


A large fair is held here in October, when all the 
lesser divinities in Kulu come to pay their rc- 
8]>ectB. 

Very ancient. 


Very ancient, as are the temples of Chatur Brrrj, in 
the same village, and of Thdkur Murlldhar, in 
the village of Tdu, and of Mahddco^iu the village 
of Hart. 

Very ancient. 


I Built by Rdjd Jag Sukh. 
i Very ancient. 


Very ancient. 


Sikh Temple of Dar- 
bdr ^d^ib and 
Sacred Tank, in the 
city of Amritsar, 
also called the 
Golden Temple. 


A mritsar IJimsion. 

The Temple is of marble, the dome lielng covered 
with copper gilt. The walls are adorned with de- 
vices of figures and flowers. The Tank along the 
topmost steps is 510 ft. sq., and is surrounded by 
76 pavilions. The Temple was first called Har 
Mandar, and was built by Guru Arjun, successor of 
lldmdds. It stood in the centre of the Tank, 
and the design was that of the Muslim Saint, 
t Midn Mir. It was destroyed by Ah mad Shdh in 
i 1761, but rebuilt in 1762. Ranjit Singh took 
Amritsar in 1802, and spent large sums on the 
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Sect L 

Nauk and Localitt. 


,Sikh Temple of Akiil 
Jkiiif^a. Iluilt in 
KJOil. 


Garden called llagli 
Gurn. 

Sikh Garden of llabii 
Atal and Tumlj. 


llanga RAmj^arbiya. j 

t 


ICindi'i Temple of 
Sliihwula Misr Vir 
Rhiin, in the city 
of Amritsar. 


Fort of Govind^ai’b, 
1 m. fi<j :i the city 
of Amriisar. 

The Ganleii of RAm- 
bAgh, N. of Amrit- 
sar, and close by. 


HindA Temple of 
Raghunath, out of 
the Lohgarh gate 
of Amritsair, 

Remains of a SarAl, 
4 in. f romVairowAl. 

SarAl of NAru ’d din, 
4 m. from Turan 
Taran. 

SarAl of AmAnat 
KliAn, 12 ni. from 
Amritsar. 


Remarks, 


Temple, whence it was called the DarbAr SAljib, 
or Court Temple. It is a square of 40 ft. 4 in., 
and stands on a platform G7 ft. sq. in the centre 
of the Tank. A marble causeway joins it to the 
E, side of the Tank, which is filled by a branch 
of the old IIa.sU Canal dujr for the purpose in 
the last century. A copy of the Grantli, watched 
by priests, is read daily to the crowds who 
attend. 

The Pahl, or Sikh baptism, is hei’C administered to 
converts. The Granth is broiij^lit here at 11 P.M. 
from the DarbAr Temple, and carried back at 

1 A.M, The Sikh Guru Har Govind used to sit 
here, and here his weapons .arc kept and wor- 
shipped. 'rhe building has .1 stories, the upper- 
most covered with gilt, coiijxir. 

Tliis is the Garden of the Diai’lnir Tcmjilc, and is 
much frequented by the Sikhs, who read their 
religious hooks in it. It d.'itcs from ir>88. 

A lofty tower is built over the tomb of Atal, son of 
the (Ith Guru Har Govind, who dietl 1G2S, A lamp 
at the top is lighted every night, and can l>e seen 
7 rn. off. Adjoining the tower is a beautiful 
tank called Kausar. 

Residence of the RAingarhiya SardArs. There arc 

2 towcr.s, or minarets, 15(> ft. high. Travellers 
are allowed to lotlgo liore. 

The building isof hnek and mortar, and dates from 
1825. It was built by Desa Singh, grandfather 
of SardAr Dyal Singh Majithia. An annu.al 
grant of 1722 rs. wsis maile by Lehna Singh, and 
confirmed by the Ilritish Government, on con- 
dition of Sanskrit being taught. 

Was built by Ran jit Singh in 180‘J, and is now 
g.arrisoned by a battery of artillery and a com- 
pany of British infantry. 

Was enclosed by Ranjit Singh, who erected build- 
ings in it for himself and his courtiers while at 
Amritsar. These buildings are used for the Dis- 
trict Courts ami Trc.asuryj and the ground is 
laid out as a public g.ardon. 

It has beautiful colourc<l decorations, and was 
built 17.50. 


This and the next were built by J.aliAngir on the 
old DihH and lAhor road about 1754. Little is 
left but the g.ateway. 

Tlicre is a tomb hero with a shrine and a colossal 
gatow.ay. 

The .above remarks apply to this also. 
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.Sect. I. 


Name and Locality. 


Remarks. 


Sikh Temple of Tdrau 
Taraiif4 miluBfrom 
Amritsar. 

Tomb of 2nd Gum 
.Angadf 9 miles 
from Taraii Taran. 

Sikli Temjde of Gurd- 
warah, 2 miles from 
Vairowal. 

The Rujil Tiink, 5 
m. from Garanda. 

Hindii Temple of ! 
Buddha and Udm- 1 
k.aur in the town 
of Hum Das. 

Tank of Ram Tirth. 


Sard! of Pul Kangri, ' 
2 miles from Atari. I 


This temple was built in honour of Guru Ram T)jis 
in 17(58 of brick, mortar and white stone. It is 
small, and stands on the side of a large tank. 
The roof is covered with sheets of gilt copper. 

It was built by Ranjit Singh in 1815, of bi’icks 
and mortar. An annual fair is held here. 

ft was built in 1750 by Amr Das, Hrd Guru of tlu; 
Sikhs. There is a large well in whi<di tin; 
l>eople descend by 84 steps to the water. An 
annual fair is held in October. 

It was built by Todar Mall in Akbar’s time. 

There are the remains of a superb tank. 

Built ill 152.5, of bricks and mortar, by a Guru. 


It was built by Chanda Lai, minister of Jahdngir ; 
as he wjis an enemy of tlio Sikhs, they will iu>t 
bathe in the t.ank. 

Was made in 1820, and as the canal ]>asscs through 
it, it is always full of cl(*ar watcM'. 


1. Tomb of Saiyid 

Muliamniad , 
Sh.dh Mauj Da- , 
iwd Bukhari at 1 
iFio Thdiiali of | 
Andrkall. ' 

2. Tomb of ’Abdu 

‘r Razzak Shah 
('hi nigh Gllaiii 
at Andikali. 

v5. Sarcophagus of 
Andrkall, in the 
Protestant (Jh., 
one mile from 
Ldhor. 

4. Tomb of Ddtd 

Ganj Ba kh sh. 
near the Kach- 
hari at Ldhor. 

5. Chauburji Gate- 
way, IJ mile 
from Ldlior, on 
Multan road, 

G. Bdrahdan of 
Vazir Khdn, at 
Audrkaii. 

7. Samddh of Guru 
Arjdu, outside | 
the Roslindi Gate 
of Ldhor. I 


Li'thor Division. 

Krectetl in 1571, in the time of Akbar, of brick. 
A fair is held here. 


Built in 3082, .and is now the office of the Ac- 
cuiintaut-Gcueml. 


One of the finest pieces of carving in the worltl, 
and inscribed with verses c*ompo.sed l>y JahdnglT, 
the lover of Andrkall. The date is nlxiut l(5oi>. 


Comraencoil by Sultdn Ibrahim in 1072, ami 
finished by Akbar, <)f stone, brick and mortar. 


Built in JG41 by Zibu ’n NissA, daughter of 
Auraugzlb. Kre(!t(‘d in a gaidon which has 
jierished. 

Built in 16.25 bv ’''Aliinn ‘d din Vazir Khdn, now 
the Reading Room. 

D.itcs from 1606. The Grnnth is read h.ere. 
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Name and Locality, i Hemauks. 

S. Satniidh of Kanjit Built in 1811 of lirick and marble, adorned with 
Singh, sculpture and painting. Repairs paid for by t lie 

British Government. 

\K Sannldh of Rfai Built in 1830 hy Banjit, over one of his wives. 
Nnka in Ldhor. 

10. Mos(|uc of Vazir Built in l(>3o hy *'Alimu M din Va/dr Kh tiii. 

tytiiin, near the Magnifie.ently scidpturcd and decorated with 
Kotwdrs office encaustic bricks. In the centre is the tomb of 
in Lalior. i *Al^l 'i ’Ushshak, round which a fair is held on 

; every Thui-sday 

1 1. Bddslullu Mosque Built by onler of Aurangzib in 1(>73, and cost il is 

near the Fort j said Jii(>0,000. It is vast, 
of Ldhor. ! 

12. lluzuri Gardens The Bavil ion is of marble, and was erceted l)y Banjit 

and Bdrahdarl ; Singh, 
near the Fort. i 

13. Sonahri Mos<pic ' Built by Niiwab Bakaii Khdii in 1750. The cupola 

in Ldhor. is covered with gilt copper, whence the name. 

II. Fort (jf Ldhor. Original fort was built by Mahmud Gliazni, but 
j)erished. Akbar then began a lunv one in 
15(52, whi(;h wjis completed by Shdh J.ahdn, 

15. fc?ardi of Gauli- Belongs to ltdjd H.arbaus Singh, .and is supposed 
wall near the : to have been built in the reign of Jahangir, 
central Jail. * 

1(5. Tomb of Nuru ; Built in 1(528 by Sluih .Jahdn, of marble and 
'd din Jahangir, j granite. This magniheent tomb is after the 

Kmperor iu I Taj and the Kutb the liiiest cililiee in India. 

8hiihdarra, 3 | 
miles N.AV. of i 
Ijdhor. ! 

17. Tomb of Asif Built in 1(528 of Vu'ick and marble. All the decora- 
Khan at Shah- j tions were destroyed l)y the Sikhs, 

liarra. I 

IS. Tomb of Niir All the. decorations were destroyed by Banjit 
Jahdn Bigani, Singh, 

wife of Jahdu- 

I 

H>. Temple of Shah- ; The Granth is read here by the Sikhs, 
idganj in Lands; j 
Bdzdrin Ldhor. ; 

20. Samddh of Ja- ! Built in 1845. 

wdhir Singh, | 
outside the ; 

Masti Gate of 
T^dhor, 

21. Tomb of ’AU Built about 1(555, 

Manldii KJidn, | 
at Bigampur, ! 

51 miles from 
Ldhor. 

-2. Shdlimdr Gar- Were laid out )>y Shdh Jahdn in 1628, after the 
dons at Bdgli- j)laii of the 1103 ml Gardens in Kashmir. Now 
bdnpdr, 0 miles usctl for fetc.s. Costs Government 20(>(» rs. 
L orn Ldhor, a ^eav to keep tip, 
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Sect, I. 


NaMB and LoCALITr. Eemarks. 

23. Tomb cf JAnl Built by Jdnf in 1718 for bis sister, but dying 

Khdn. before her he was l)ui'ied there, 

24. Tomb of Miydn Dates from 1056, but builder is unknown. 

Vndda at Sdliu- 
ndrl, 3^ miles 
from Liihor. 

25. Tomb of Miydn Built in 1025 by Ddrd. It is sculptured and painted, 

Mir, 3 miles and is held in great veneration, 
from Ldlior.. 

26. Tomb of Xiiwiib , Belongs to Niiwdb Nawdzish ’All. 

Miyan Khdn at 
Bhogiwdl, 3 m. 
from Ldhor. 

27. Bhaclr Kdl A part built in 1814 by Ratan Singh Qurjdkia, 

Temple and and therest by Kanhya Kampuwdla. Great fair 
Tank at Niydx held here yearly, 

Beg, 8 miles 
from Ldhor. ! 

28. Tomb of Khdim Dates from 1015. Two fairs held here. 

VI din, outside 1 
the Mochl Gate ! 
of Ldhor. I 

29. Bdrahdarl at Tar- 1 Built of brick by Humdydn in 1531, now nearly 

garh,l m. from I ruined. 

Ldhor. I 

30. Samddh of Basti i Built of brick in 1802. The Granth is read here. 

Udm, near tlic i Basti Itdm was llanjit’u Guru or spiritual guide, 
fort of Ldhor. I 'riic tomb is sculptured and painted, 

31. Samddh of Shir | Of brick. 

Singh at Shdh j 
Bildwal, 3 m. i 
from Labor. • 

32. Saniddli of Il.akl- 1 Dat es from 1739, when Ilaklkat Kdl was killed here. 

kat .\ldl at Kot j and the Samddh built, 

Khojah Sal, 3 
m. from Ldhor. 

33. Chauhdrah of Dates from 1544. An annual fair is held here. 

Chhajju Bhagat 
outside the 
Shdhdlmi Gate 
of Ldhor. 

34. Bdoll or well of Constructed in 1835. The Granth ia read here. 

Cum Itdm dds Decorated with colours, 
in I.dhor, 

35. Tomb of Zlbu ’n Desecrated l>y Ranjit, who took olT the marble slabs 

Tiissd, at Nawd- and placed them in the pavilion of the ^uzdri 
kot, 2 m, from Garden. 

Ldhor. 

36. Tomb of Chauk- Built in 1658. Annual fair held. 

hand! ^udr 
Dlwdn, 2* m. 
from Koadr. 

37. Cha ukh an d 1 Jam. from Knsdr. Built in 1494 in the reign of 

Miydn ^^drl Bdbar. 

’Agdl^dbib. 
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Namh and Locality. Remarks. 

38, Mosquo of IIAzir ^ a m. from Kasfir. Built in 1705 by ’'Ajr,iin KjiAn 

KhAn, ^ NAwAb of KasAr. 

39, Tomb of BAbii Built in 1788. Annual fair hcltl here. 

ShAh at KasAr, 

40, Fort of KasAr. Built in 1788 by SardAr FniushliiU Singh Siiigh- 

puria, 

41, Pillar of DaU Sot up in 1568 by Guru Ainr das of his own height, 

hergia Shsoo in order that the Sikhs might offer money here 
wootl at Khcru on which his disciples might subsist, 

Karn, 5 m. from 
KasAr. 

42, Tomb of IjAI Built by ShahAbu ’d din BilAch, in the reign of 

Habib at Shekh Akbar. 

Alimad, 5 m. 
from KasAr. 

43, Ternidc of llAm Built by DiwAn Tiakhpat Riii, and much frequented 

Thamman, 10 l)y HindAs. 
m. from KasAr. 

44, Janam AsthAii Dates from 1818. Guru NAnak was bom here, 

Sikh temple in and the place is much venerated by the Sikhs, 
the Parganah 
of SharakpAr. 

45, Bridge of Nalah Made by the Emperor JahAngir, to cross to ShcWi- 

Phaid in lesser apAra. 

Shara^:pAr, 

(J itjard nwdUl D istrict, 

1. Fort at Shekhu- Built by the Emperor JaliAngir. 

pAra. 

2. itiran Mindr Built by Jahangir Shikoh, eldest son of the 

Tank, tower and Emperor Jahangir, about 1G50, The tower is 
pavilion, 70 ft, high. The tank has an area f)f 2fi,5(X) sq. 

yds., and is lined with brickwork ; it is perhaps 
the Largest of its kind in India. A lofty causeway 
on arches leads to the Pavilion in the centre of the 
tank. It has 3 stories, the up])er one domed, 
the 2iul open, with graceful ])illars, sup}K>rting 
the roof. The court is a solidly built chamber. 

3. Tombof KhAngAh Built about 1680. 

DogrAn. 

4. KhAngAh at A srAr. Has several domes. 

A. Tomb of MiyAn Said to d.atc from 1660. 

Kliairu ’d din, ! 
at the village of 
Pindi BhAtiyan. 

6. Tomb of Hiizrat Built in the time of Akbar. 

KailAnwA'.A, 8 , 
m. S. of Rdm- 
nagar. 

T. Tomb of ShAh 
RaljimAnf 4 m. 

W, of AkAlgairh 
ThAnah. ^ 
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Sect. I, 


Name and Locaijtv. Remarks. 

S. Paiulok, 3 m. W. Built in the time of Shah Jalmn, 
of Ramnn^ar. \ 

0. Tomhof a wife of Built by Miv Aliiiind Khan, (lovernor of Kashmir, 
theKing of Dihli about KJ.'O a.d. 
at Amin Abaci. 

10. Burahtlni’i of 

Saida r Ifnvi 
Singh Naliia ‘ 
in Gnjaraiiwahi 
t< )W11. 

11. Tomb of Slidh j Built by Miynii Bnrkhiir.b'ir, a iliscijdo of Shah 

Hahmiin in the liahnian, alwait ITtXh 
vilhage of Bhiii i 
Shilh Rahiiulii. 

12. Tomb of ’ Shall | Built by Miyan Barkhurclur. 

Jawand, in the ! 
village of Ba- • 
lidnwdlii, 4 in. 
from (luj.iraii- 
wiild. 

l?i. Tomb of Miyan Built by himself about 1700. 

Barkhurclur in , 
the village of! 

Harhiiiwald, 7 ' 

111 . from Guja- 
ranwahi. 

It. Tomb of Saiyid i Built by his son Shdh Shams in the time of 
A h m a cl o r .durangzB). 

Sliekhu ’] Hind ^ 
at the village of 
Kotta Pirdn. 

Bo'iml PttuU JHvifilon — Pdwal Pindl Distnet. 

1. Manik^'dla Tojie. A Buddhistic towen*, descrihed by General (^iio 

T) m. N.E. «»f niiigham in his Archuiological Reports. 

Thunuli Ribat 
on the Grand : 

Trunk Road, i 

2. Fort of PliarwAlA The retreat of the Gakkars when clriven from ilu- 

on the banks of Jhllani. 
the Sohan River, 

12 m. K.of Rnwal 
Pinch'. 

3. Tomb at Rivvdt, Contains the Mausoleum of Sulfan Suntreg ) 

10 m. S.E. of and his 2 wives. 

Rdwal Pindi. 

4. Gardens and Tomb One of Shdh Jahdn's wives is buried here. 

at l^asan Abdnl, 

29 miles W. of 
Rdwal Pindi. 

r». Fort of Atak. On the Indus, Very picturesque, 

0, Ruins at Shdh Buddhistic remains, 
ki dehrf. 
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Jhilam Dutrict 

Xame and Localut. ; Kemauks 

1. Tcmplo of Mallot. Built by the Kashmir authorities u*nen this part 

l(i m. N.W. of of tlic rountiy was iinrler that State, probably 

Piud Djiflau al)out (>5() A.l>. Built on a [ilatcau 2000 ft. above 

Khan and 12 in. the Jhilam, and commaudiiig a tine view, 
from the river ! 

Jhilam. | 

2. Hiudii Temple <»f Very ancient, said to be of the lime of the Pandus<, 

Katas, M m. N; 1100 n.c. 
of Piiid Dtidaii i 
Khan. I 

Temple of Bha- Built of red and white sandstone, on an eminence 
t^jinwala. 1 1 in. ’ cominandin;' a fine view. Said to be Buddhistic. 
X.W. of Jalalpiir 1 
Tluinab. | 

4. Temple and Tower A Buddhist buildiii" of rcil sandstone with tri- 
of Shirpran^a, 0: glyph arches, pyramidal mouldiir^^s, Ac. 
m, W. of Katas, j 

Wall of Maira. AecidciitaJly discovered. 1’hcrc are ancient inscrip* 
I tions on the stones. 

<i. Fort of Hotiis, ! Covers 200 acres. A tiicturesnue ruin. 

11 111 . X.W. of 
J hi him. 


1. Durbar Dhiiiii SA* j 

hib, (J m. X. of | 
(.Injarat, on bank ' 
of Chenab. i 

2. City and Fort of 

Gujarat. 


n. Tomb of Shah i 
Daulah, 200 yds, 

E. of Gujarat. I 

1. Temple of Sliivala 
in the town of 
Gujanlt. 

•I. Mosque and Toml) 
of a Blgam, 300 
yds, E. of Guja- 
rat. 

0 * Tomb of Shah 
Jahangir 'Fnlpir, 

1 m. E. of Guja- 
rat. 

7. Fort of Haildn, 2*> 
m. S.W. of Oiija- 
rilt. ‘ 


(ttfJartH District, 

Built in 1827 by Pandit Clausa Kiiiii of burned 
bricks, laid in lime cement. 


A place of importance before the (Jrcek invasion, 
first built by Baelianpal, a Ibijaof llu^ Solar Biurc, 
It fell to ruin ; but in 158() Akbnr built a fort 
with the aid of the Gujars, whence it was callctl 
Gujanlt Akbarabiid. It was repaired by the 
Sikh Sanlar Gujar Siiigli and by Shdh Daulah, 
in the reign of Shdh J ah sin or of Aurangzlb. 

Contains an inscription with the date 1718. 


Built ill 1838 by lifahdrdjd Giilsib Singh. A pin- 
nacle of the dome is gilt. 

A black tombstone is inscribed Avith 2 couplets in 
Persian, the last line of which gives the date. 


Tombs of the officers and men who fell in the 
battle of Gujardt c-idjoin. 


Extensive ruins. Then' is a tomb in good order, 
probably tlmtof Mirxd Shekh *Ali Beg, a noble- 
imin of AklmFs court, killed bv the Gakkars iu 
I.Wi.A.n- 
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Name and Locality. Hemauks. 

8. Ruins of Zt'iil Ka- An ancient ruin, reputed to be part of a buried 
riAli, 2G m. N.W. city. 

of Gujardt. 

9, Mosque of llnsiil, The mosque contained an inscription dated 1591, 

81 m. N.W. of wliicli was sent to the Crystal Palace. 

Gujardt. 

10. Ruined fort of Said to have been the head-quarters of the Verech 

Islamgarli, 8 m. Jdts, 

N.E. of Guja- 
rat. 

11. Mini", .83 111 . Said by Cunningham to he the place where Alex- 

N.W. of Guja- aiider fought Porus. Many coins are dug up 
rat, on the K. here of the Greek kings, and the author lias a 

bank of the statuette, the head encircled with rays, which 

Jhllam. may be an Apollo. This was found 20 ft. below 

the soil here. 

12. Sardi of Kha- Built by Sakhi Khawds^ Khdn in 1545, Governor on 

wdsspur, 11 m. the j)art of Shir Shall, who converted the Bha- 

N.W. of Guja- thiyaras, and called them Islam bis. 

rdt. 

13. Wells of Kharian, One hns a massive dome and an inscription saying 

21 in. N.W. of it was linishcd in IGOG. The other was built by 
Gujardt. the Sikhs, 

14. Hunting-.scat at! Still called by the Sanskrit name of Chokhandf. Built 

’Alatngarh, 8i | by Akbar in the 34th year of hia reign, The 1st 

m. N.K. of Gii- j halting place after crossing the Cheiidb, for the 

jurat. I Emperors in their progress from Dihli to 

I Kashmir. 

1.1. Tomb of Bdgh A baiKlsomc brick building of uncertniii date, 
bail W.dld, 2 : 
m. E. of Kha- ' 
ridu. ‘ 

]G. The Darbdr of Built in 1827 by Ranjit Siiili. 

Jandi\ra 8tthib ! 
at Maiigat, 3.‘i : 
m. W. of Guja- I 
rdt, I 

17. Obelisk .at Chi- • Set up in 1849, to commemorate the great battle 
lidiiwula, i between the British and Sikhs. 


Hhdlip&r DiMricU 

1. Friday Mosque at Built in 1540, of brick, decorated with colour?. 

Bhera. The city was founded in the same year. 

2. Ruin at Vljld, Of unknown date, but B.C. One of the most con- 

at Sabz Piiid, spicuous of the ruins, which tell of a much higher 
near JlidiiL state of jirosperity than that now existing here. 

See Strabo, Ixiok xv. sect. 33. 

3. Tomb of Shah Built about 1300 A.D. The ruins show that a very 

Rukn r'Alam, to large town cxistcnl here. In the Ain i Akbsn 
thcN. of the vil- the place is said to have |)aid a revenue of 

l^e of Takht i 117,228 rs. It is the scene of the romance of 

Hazard, Rdnjah and Hir. 
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Namr and Locality. 

4, Mosque, tank and 
weir to theN. of 
the village of 
IlfwlAll. 

5, Well near Ihc 
village of Gun- 
jiAI. 

C. Kemains of an 
ancient Ilindh 
shrine, 4 ni. N. 
of the village of 
Katha SughrAl. 

7. Hindu ruins at 
Amb. 

8. Tomb of Shah 

Yilsuf, in the vil- 
lage of the same 
name. 

9. Nauga7.a' tombs, 
2 m'. N.K. of the 
village of Ni- 
hang. 

,0. Ruins of Ohak 
Sanu, 8 in. E. of 
theO.S.of ShAh- 
piir. 


Remarks. 

Constructed in 1640 by Shir Shdh. 


The villages of Gunjial and Atte RAi are called 
Viin Kyla from this well. Constructed in 1540. 

Pilgrimages are made to it, and fairs arc held on 
fixed dates. 


Older than the Christian era, and apparently 
Buddhist. 

Built in 1494 A.D., an eleg.ant but small building, 
adorned with coloured tiles. 


Tombs 9 yds. long. Built on the site of a ruined 
city, said to be as old as the PAndus. 


This town was burned and razed by Nilru ‘d^ din 
BAmizai, General of Ahmad bliAli. 


1. Ruins of Pihor, 3 
ra. E. of the vil- 
lage of Topi. 

2. Fort of RAnigat, 
on the hill above 
the village of 
NawagAon. 


3. ShAhbAzgarhi, G 
m. from Mar- 
dAn. 


4, Buddhist cave 
temple on tlic 
W. face of Paj- 
ja Hill, 15 m. 
N»N.K* of Mar- 
dAn. 


PesJuUvar Dimsion and District. 
A strong place in ancient times. 


Built of great blocks of granite, the castle being 
500 ft. long by 400 ft. broad ; on all sides the 
rock is scarped. Identified by Cunningham* 
with Aoruos. Many broken statues lie about of 
Buddha. There is also one in chain armour, 
with a Macedonian rhlamys or short cloak thrown 
over the shoulders. 

There is here one of Ashoka’s inscriptions, on a 
rock to the S.E. of the village, of the date of 
250 B.c. Cunningham identifies it with Sadatta. 
A party of sappers under Sergeant Wilcher 
wore employed in January, 1871, removing 
boulders which hid the inscription. 

Identified by Cunningham with the cave of Prince 
SudAna described by Hwen Thsang. (Arch. 
Rep. 1803, pp. 191, 192). 


i 


^ Arch. Rep., 1868, p. 107, 
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Sect. I. 


Name and Locality. ( Remaiiks. 

.j. Ruins of Bud- Constructed of stone. Dates from B.c. 60 in 
didst city al a.d. 160. Explored by Sergeant Wiloher, in 
Takht i Btihi, April, 1871. 

8 m. N.AV. of 
Mardiin. 

n. Ruins of Jamal- I'jX|)lnrud by J.icut. A. Crompton, R.E.. in March 
garlit, 7 in. X. ami April, 1876. 
of Mardj’ui. 

7. Buddhist ruins Identified by Cunningham with the monastery <jf 
at Shahri Bald- the saint Ekashringa. 
ol, (5 ni. N.W. ; 
of Mardiin. 1 

Buddhist ruins of I Ex i>lo red by T.icul. Skene tlraiit. R.E.. in Marti; 
Sdwaldher.Sni. j and April, 1874. 

N.E.of Mardau. i 

0. Buddhist ruins al A beautiful glen, on the W. face of the Pajj'i' range. 
Gangas. 21 m. runs to the sleep sirlc of the mountain which 

N.X.E. of Mar- here forms the boundary of Boner. Halfway 

dan. up the glen, in the centre of which runs a small 

stream, are the cxtcnsi%^c ruins of a Buddhist 
town : opposite is a line of line f)ld mulberry 
trees, with vinc.s climbing up them. Here is a 
fine masonry well i) ft. in diameter, shaded by » 
singularly large olive tree. 

10. Buddhist ruins }U j Exiilored by Lieut. Skene Grant, R.E., in March 

Kharkjii, 6 ni. i and April, 1871. 
from the Hwj'u ; 
frontier. i 

11. Walled inclosurc I Built by Xiir.Jalmn, wife of Jahsingir. Chinnifigham 

at Gor Khatri. I identifies it with the great Buddhist monastery 
I near Kanishka’s stupa, (Arch. Ret). 18fi3. p. 

; bib) 

12. Mouiifl Shahji | Considered by Cunningham to be the site of the 

kf D^jri, 1 m. stupa erceted by Kanishka. 

S.E. of Labor 
Gate of Pesha- 
war. 

1.3, Circle of cromlech ■ 

Rtoucs near the j 
village of Asotu, I 

UarMm JHstrirt, 

1. Domed building Supposed to h.avc l»cen built by Jahangir, on tho 

between Man- imperial road to Kashmir. 

gal and Man- 

scrali. 

2. Ruins of Thalia Supposed to have been the palace of a Hindu 

kii Kot, on the Kiija, 
left liank of the 
Nainsnkh stream 
between ^abibii 
’llah and BdlA- 
kot* 
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Name and Localitv. Remauks. 

3. liuins at IJurj, 2.} Said to have been the palace of a Hindu liaja, 

m. behind the 

r.Tl. 

4, Buins at Sirkaj) CoinH are fouml here. Said to have been the palace 

ka Ko|:. of llaja Sir Kap. 

r>. Tomb at ZiArat Here the Turk Chiefs redded when rulin" Ha/aira. 
Ualibagh. 

Multan Division and District . 

1. Shrine of Mu- Pate, 1152. Decorated with encaustic tiles. 

lianimad YAsuf, | 
ronjninnlycalle(l j 
Shah (rurdoz, in ! 
the city of Mid- | 
tan. I 

2. Temple of Nar- Near the Hhrine of Bahdwal HaJkk. 

singli, in tlic old , 
fort of i^lullun. ! 

3. Shrine of Shekh Tlioucrht to be of Anranfr^db's time. 

MAttu Pak in ; 

Mult All. I 

4. SaniAdh of SAwaii I Ite was the well known j?overnor of ^fnltan. Thi.s 

Mall, [ was built in 1 84.3. 

.*i. Shrine of BaliA- He died in 12(}2 A.D., at the awe of 109. This 
wal I^aklf in old buildin.Q: is maintained by his family and oiTor- 
fort. ings. lie is much revered, especially by sailors. 

(I. Oetaj^onnl menu- Built by the Kmiwror Tuj^lak, wdiose son made it 
inent of Buknu ; over to Buknn M din, jrrandson of BahAwal 
’d din, in old | Hakk. 
fort. I 

7. Pillar to memory | 
of Vans Agnew 
and Anilcrson. 
killed by the 
tSikhs. 

5. Shrine of SliAli I ihiilt in 1(132. Shah Shams is said to have been a 

Shams Tabrizi. J martyr flayed alive. Ho prayed that the sun 
a mile outside' might descend on Mult An, which has ever since 
the N.E. corner 1 been scorched with intense heat. The shrine is 
of the city, j remarkable for the bright blaze of encaustic 
I tiles. 

'.1. Easter mosque, 1 i The jilace where Vans Agnew and Anderson were 
' ' murdered. 

The tank is said to possess healing qualities, owing 
to a blessing on it by RAm. 

Built by Kilzf ^mlAm Mul^ammad in 1373. Said 
to have been burned by Kharak Singh, son of 
Raiijit. 

Built in 1808, prior to the Sikh conquest. 

Bhuja’Abdd. 
r/V/M’iHw IRftS 1 


liJ. ui. lUUilUll, 

built iu 173.5. 

10. Temple and tank 
of SAr.aj Kmul, 
4 miles to S. of 
the city. 

11. Mosque of Malik 
Wahn, 5 miles 

, E. of Malsf. 

12. Palace of Muj;af- 
far KhAn at 
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Sect I. 


Montfjamery District, 

Name and Locality. | Remarks. 

1. Tomb of Bdw'a ! Built in 12«>7, and much frequented by pilgrims, of 

Farid at Pdk- ! whom about t>0,00(J assomiilc at the annual 
pattan, 27 miles : fair. Senous accidents occur through the at- 
from Montgo- I tem})t of crowds to force themselves through an 
mery, I opening in the wall 5 ft. high and ft. broad, 

; called “ the Gate of Paradise,’ ' it being the tnwli- 
j tion that whoever gets through at a certain 
! time is sure of licaven. 

2. Tomb ()f ShAli ' Built in 1G40, in imitalion of the Kiblah at Mak- 

Mukira, in the j kab. 
town of llujra, 

It; miles from 
Mon tg< ornery. 

3. Tomb of Diiud Built' in 1571, and rcsortc’d to by thoiiflands of 

Bandagi in the pilgrims, 
town of Shcr- 
garb, 48 miles 
from Montgo- 
mery. 

4. Temple of Baba j V'ery ancient, and in one of tlie most ancient cities 

Salii Jasnii, in | of India. Babar speaks of his conquest of it. 

the town of Di- j Annual fair in January. 

pdlphr. 

The Jhtoifj District, 

1. Mosque of Gh in iot 1 built by Xiiwab Miyiin Khiin about 1550, of 

on Gr.and Trunk 1 mingled red an«l grey stone. Paved withbhuik 
Bead, 1 and white marble, tlu; tomb of white marble*. 

4'he wimlows are of red stone. Equally revered 
s i by Mii.slinis and Hindiis, and useil as a schtx)! 

when; Arabic is taught. 

2. Tomb of Shull Of black and white marble, built by Shdh Jahfui. 

BurhAn, \ a rn. The interior is coloured like gold, 
from Chiniot. 

M up;ajffa rynrli Dint rict, 

1. Tomb of Xuwiib , Built alxjut lf;70. A lofty dome surmounts the 

Tahir KhAn in tomb, and is ornamented with green, black, 
the town of yellow, and blue tiles. Tomb of the Niihar 

Sitpi’ir on tlic family, the old rulers of SitpAr. 

ChenAb, (»() m, S. i 
of the Civil Sta- 
tion of Mu?;affar- • 
garb. 

2. Tomb of ^iyid The dome is white. 'Abdu ’1 Wahnb is said to 

*AMu T Wahjib, have come from KAnhpAr after a visit ti> 

built in 1605 in Makkali, There Is a rent-free grant of land with 

the town of Dera rs. 2,000 annually for support of the place 

DinpanAh. ^ n r 
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T)er<1 jut Division — Dvrd OiuVil I^dn District 

Xamb- and Locality, j Kemarks. 

1. iluins of the city j The tr,a<litioii is that the city was destroyed to 

of King Dallu I punish the crime of incest with his diiughtcr 

llai at Jtimpiir. i committed hy Dallu Ihli. 

2. Shrine of Sakhi ; JUiilt in 1252. The saint was a diseijdc of Pir- 

Sarwar, 130 in. ; dastgir of BaghdAd, and was guilty of listening 
S.W, of Dera to musical in.strumeiits, for whicli these iristrii- 
iihazi Khan. | incnta are to sound for ever over liis tomb. 

Tomb of Ohazi ■ 

Kh;ln,' the > 

founder of the | 
city so named, (J j 
m. from the city | 
at Clu)ratta, | 

). Cemetery of the j llevcrcd by the Lilghari tri])C. who say the Tulju'irs 
Talinirs, 2il m. S. I art; a branch of their elan, 
of D(?rii (ihazi j 
Klian, a! ( 'lioti. , 


Dnn hnuCil Khun DUtrkt. 

1. Kort of ’UmnrKot Very ancient, j)erhap8 Buddhist. Of masonry. 

near Kljairpiir. ^Iiioli of the materials hav(^ l>ecn carried away 
to build Akalgafb. 

2. ^Mounds at Bclot, These mounds arc thought to have been Imildiiigs 

'IYiuk,TiUni, Dni* of the Ora^eo-Bardrian perioil. 'J’hoy are now 
baml, Chaudh- mere heaps of burnt brieks. Coins a'l’o found iu 
wan, and Vc- : tliem. 
bowa. I 

Temples at Mari. Interior minutely carved. 

I. ’Azmat Shall, built A memorial of Ahmad Shah’s victories. 

I)v Ahmad Shah ’ 

Abdailf. 


JJunmi District, 


t Mound at Akra. 


Fort of KAfirkot. 
10 m. S. of ’isu 
Khel. 

Mound at Hokrf. 


I The remains of a Ormco-Bnotrian city of 200 years 
I B.c. The mound is deseribedby Sir H. Kdwardt'S 
! in liis •* Year on the PanjAb ‘Frojitier,” vol. i.. 
i p. 28H. 

Referi-ed to also in the “ Year on the PanjAb Fron- 
tier,” vol. i., p. 2iK). It is of stone, and very 
ancient. 

Probably Buddhist. Excavations were made by 
Mr. H. I*ric.stley, and several figures beautifully 
sculptured after the Greek were disinterred, aW 
; sent to the LAhor Central Museum. 
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INTRODUCTION : OBJECTS OP INTEREST. 


Soot. I. 


Cis-Satlaj States, — Patiala State, 

Name asd Localitt. Remarks. 

1., Garden at Pinjor. Laid out by NAwiib Fidtii Khdn, in the reign of 
Aurangzib. 

2. Mosque in Pinjin*. Of the same date as the above. 

3. Garden with a Of Akbar's time, and built and laid out by SulJ.An 

builtling at Snr- AkbaFs tutor, 

hind. 

4. Gunlwdrah, a Fath Singh and Clu\clihar Singh, sons of Gum 

building at Sar- Govind, were murdercil here by command of 
hind. Aurangzib. 

r>. Tomb of Shekh This |>crKon was held in veneration by Aurangzib. 
Ahmad at Sar- 
hiiid. 

6. Mosque of Rahd- ! Built by Niiwab Saif Khiin, brother of Fiddi 
diirgafh, 5 m. Khdn. It originally stood in a fortified town 
from Palidla. called Saifsibdd, which has perished, and the site 

is occupied by the fort of Bahadurgafh, built by 
Mahdrajii Kami Singh of Patiala. 


Jhind ])iAtrici, 

1. Fort of Fatligarh Built by Mahdraijd Gajpat Singh in the reign of 

in the town. Shah ’Alam. 

2. Gurdwdrd outside < Built in the time of Guru Tegh Bahddur. 

the town. 

3. Temple of Shri ^ Very ancient. 

Jainti Devi, near i 
the W, Jainna i 
Canal. 

4. Tank >of Shri ; Ancient. 

Bhutcsliwar ad- i 
joining the town. | 

5. Tomb of Shuh Constructed in the reign of Shdh Jahdn. 

Ddjan. ! 

G. Tomb of Shah Built in the time of Akbar. 

Vildyat in the 
town. 

7. Tomb of Stiff, out- Said to be of tlic time of Aurangzib. 

side the town of 
^dfidan. 

8. Tomb of Saiyid Built by himself. He was the Vazlr of Aurangzih. 

Mu7,affar. I 

9. Tomb ill the vil- Built 700 years ago, 

lage of Kalidnn. j 

NdhJut State, 

1. Mosque of Bdwal, | Ancient. 

10 m. from Bc- 
wdri. 1 
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Mdler Kotla State, 

Nahb And Locality. Remarks. 

1. Mosque of Shdh Built about 1650 A.D. 

FA?il in the town 
of Malcr. 

2. Tomb of Shekh Built about 1350 A. D. 

JahAn in 
the town. 

3. Hindu temple Built about 1550 A.D. 

of Bdwa A!tmd 
Rdm. 

Kdlaia State, 

I, Mari of Laksh- 1 Built liy Rai Finiz, at the request of a FaViT» who 

man, at Chirak. I had cured him of a disease. 

Bluhmlpdr State, 

Fifteen forts and tombs arc mentioned as being in this State ; but no 
account wiiatcvcr is given of them. 

1. Tibba Kdika, 2 This mound of large bricks is supposed to be 

m. E. of Kdsim- Scythian. It contains a pit 18 ft. in diameter 
piir. and 0 ft. deep, full of calcined human bones, 

with logs of charcoal. 

Here follow 24 forts and 2 tombs, of which no description is given. 

2. Patan Mundra, a A very curious ancient tower, on what must once 

tower 7 m. S. have been the bed of the Indus. The ruins of an 
of Naushahra. old town smTound it ; but nothing whatever is 
known of the history of the place. 

3. Mound of Tibba Sarwdhi, a m. S. of Sanjdrpiir. 

4. Ratta Thcri, 4 m. S. of Sanjdrpiir. 

5. Tomb of Saiyid Jaldl Shdh, to the W. of Och. 

6. Tomb of Bibi Jiwandi at Uch. 

7. Tomb of Bhdwal IJnliin at s-ame town. 

Tomb of Makhduin Jahdnidn at 'Och. 

Tomb of Fa?.l llin at Cell. 

10. Tomb of Rdjan Kdtil at tjeh. 

II. Tomb of Pi ran Pir. 

12. Tomb of Iilnsan Dnryd, 1 m. E. of Uch. 

13. Tomb of Sadr Shdh, 4 m* W. of Gurgijdn. 

H. Tomb of Wali, 2 m. E. of Khairpiir. 

15. Mounds at Tibba Mal^mdd Shahid, 4 m. N. of Ahmadpiir. 

10. Fort of Mubdrakpiir, 

17. Fort at Ahmatlpiir Sharkia, to the W. of A^madpdr. 

18. Tomb of Bhdwal Din, at Al^madpdr. 

13. Friday Mosque at ♦Ahmadpiir. 

20. Tomb of Pfr ’A?;mat Sultdii. 

21. Tomb of Sultdii Malj^mdd at Khdiibclo. 

22. Old Fort, 6 m. W. of Naushalira, one of the 6 forls built by Rdi 

Sahosi II. about COO A.D. Taken by Shdh J^asaii Arghan in 1525. 
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INTRODUCTION : OBJECTS OF INTEREST. 

Name and Locality. Remarks. 

Tower at Siii Built in the llth year of Kani^shkl^■s reign, at the 
hdr, It) m. S. of coinmenecnieiifc of the (!liristiau era. JUi iron 
Bliawalpiir. sheet, with an inscription, was found here, and 

has been decij>hcrcd by Prof. Dowson, and pnh- 
, lished in the Journal of the Asiat. Soc., vol. iv.. 
part 2, art. I I. 


Uhamlni Stale, 

1. Hindu Temple of Of slono, and sculptured. Of the same style as tlic 

('hamba Pali, in i Jain Temples at Abu. 
tJiaraba. | 

2. Four Hindu Tem- 

ples to T.akshmi | 

Nath, near thcl 
Kaja'sold palace 
above tlic town. 

Hindu Temples of Ditto. 

T h a k u r a n d 
Shiva, in the 
trjwn of Tiarniur. 

4. Pillar in Baniiur. This is 20 fi. hijrh, and is surmounted by a jjilt 
figure of (iaruda. Sec Vigne's ‘‘Tratsjls in 
Kashmir,” vol. i. p. 

T). Temple at Mindal, 
on the Chendb. 
d. Temple of Tri- ' 
lokndtli, on tlu* ; 

Chendb, near the : 
villsigoof Tunda. | 

7. Temi)le of Mir- j Portions arc elaborately carved in wood. It is Iw 
gohi, thc^tuwn ! far the be.^t spceimeii of the kind in t’hamba. 
of Odajmr. | 


KfUsJtmlr Stifle, 

1. Temple of Shan- t’li the Takhti SnJaimdn Hill. It is said to d^di’ 

kar Achdraj, at : 220 ii.c., and is eonHlruetod of stone ami Intel.. 

Shrinagar, Said to have been built by Rdjsl r*o]»awand. 

Ineui. H. H. dole, U.K., says that it is the nm^i 
aneient building in Kaahmfr. and dcscrilics it. 

1 See “ I llustrntiofiH of Aiic. Build, in KnHhmir. ' 

2. Mos(itic in the Built, in 1448, of brick, stone, and lime* 

eity of hri- 
nagar. 

.'). Hardeji an<l P.n. Founded by Akbar in 1»>55, 
vilion atChash- 
mahShdhijS.F. 
of Shrfnagnr. 

4. Te^de near the Supposed to have been built by Haiti Jind, 
Fnday Mosque years B.c. 
in Shrinagar, 
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Name anj> Locality, Remarks. 

o. Mosque o f j This Akhiind was preceptor of Dara, son of Shih 
ATl^uncl Mullsi i Jaluin. 

S Ii A h , 11 c a r 

Slirinapjar. 

n. To])c or Stupa in Built by Uiija Zi^'udat. o£ brick and mortar, in 
M u Ij a m m a d , 2B3 A.D. 

Hiiji Street, in 
Shrinaj^ar. 

7. t Jardeii nf SliAh- The pavilion was built in 1(530, and the garden laid 
la, with a jia- . out by Shah Jahan. 
vilion, 0 ni. K. i 
of Shrinagar. 

S. Tera])lcof Aifshan ^ Supposed to have been built by Raja Sundman 
Birdri, l> ni. N. for his Guru Aishan about 4,000 B.c. 
of Shrinagar. 

0. Fort of llavi Built in 1597 by command of Akbar. 

I’arbat, outside 
Shrinagar. 

U). Mosque of Balu'ui Built in 14. "iS, on the site of an ancient temple, 

'd din, below which is said to have been built by Raja Parva 

Ifari I’arbat. Sdin in 62 A.D. 

11. Temple of stone 

in Shrinagar. 

12. Temple in Mu- Built of stone and brick by Raja Ziyadat in 240 

Ijammad Hdji » A.D. 

quarter of Shri- 
uagar. 

13. Ghinarbagli, n Laid out by Saif Khan. 

garden 3 ni. 

X.E. ofShriiia- ! 
gar. I 

1 1. Temple of Amara I Built by Rdja Lalitddit in 720 A.D. 

Kadal in Shri- 1 
nagar. | 

15. Mosque and ! Built, in 1453, of hewn stones from old temples. 
Tomb of Sardf i 
Kadal in Shrt- 
nngar. 

h**. Friday Mosque. Built, in 1383, of stone and brick, by Hasan Shdh, 
sumamtxl Sikandar But Shikan. 

17. Temple, 4 m. K. Supposed to have been built by Rdjd Sundman 
of Shri nagar. 137 B.C. 

IS. Zina Kadal, or | Built by lldjii Ziyadat in 246 A.D. The founda* 
41 h Bridge, in f lion is of stone, superstructure is of brick, 
Shrinagur. j 

13. Mosqueat Shrina - 1 Built in 1630 a.d., of polished limestone, by the 
gar on the left : Empress Ndr Jahdn. 
bank of the 
river opposite j 
the Shdh Hnm - 1 
ddn. i 

-h. Xishdt Garden to | Laid out in 1G30 A.D. by Asad Khan, 
the K. of Shri- ! 
nngar. * 
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Name anp Localitt. Rkmaiiks. 

21. Pari Maliall, on Built by Mulia, Sluih, preceptor of Ddrd, in 

a mountain on 1(531 A.D. 
the S. side of 
the Dal. 

22. 'Temple and tank Built in 913 A.D. of Htonc decorated with bas-relief 

of Pandrethan, figures. See ** Notes on Ancient Buildings in 
3 m. S.E. of Kashintr,” p. 29. 

Slirinagar. 

23. Sanilof Khanpur Built in 1(540 A.D. of stone and lime. 

10 m. S.W. of 
Shrinagar. 

21. Tomb of Shekli Built in LSOl A.l>. 

Nuru ’d din at 
Chinir, 16 m. S. 
of Slirln.agar. 

25. Sarai of Yinig- Built in 1(530 A.D. by Sliah Jahan. 

nari, 35 m. S. of 
Slirinagar. 

26. Sarai of Slidhjl i Built of stone and lime by Shall Jaliaii. 

Muig, 11 m. S. 
of Slirinagar. 

27. Temple at Pam- Built in S37 A.D, of stone by Baja Azta Paid (thus 

piir. I written in (lov. Hccord, but evidently erroneous). 

28. Temple of Bala ! Built in 855 A.D. Erected by lldja Shir VariAma. 

i rdmii,2 m.from 
PampLir. 

20. Temple of Lalita- Built in 724 A.D. by Kaja Lalitiiditya. 
pura, 4 m. S. of 
Piinipi'ir. 

30. Temple of Mar- Built by lluja Unt Varmma, in 855 A.D. 

llama, N.W. of 
Bijbihara. 

31. Temple of Bijbi- Supposed to have been built by Ashoka. 

hara, ii! town \ 
of .same name. ! 

32. Temple of Ma- Built by llAja Unt Varmma in 855 A.D. 

laiigpara, 5 m. 

S. of Wanti- 
piira. 

S.k Garden of Aiiat Laid out by Slidh Jalidn. 

Ndg in the 
city of Isldina- 
bdd. 

34. Temple 9 m. E. Built by Raid Mcgrwdhaii in 40 A.D, 

of Lsldmdbdd. 

35. Tomb of Baba Built in 1801, by ’Abd’ullah Khdn. 

Zainu’d din, 10 
m. from Islum- 
abdd. 

36. TombofMattaiid, Built In 1300 A.d; over Shdh Hamddn alfns Saiyid 

3in.E.ofIsldm- ’Ali Ilamaddii. 
dbdd. 

37. Temple of Bdh- Built in 1310 a.d. by Bddhu Bdhma. 

maze, 1 m. 15. 
of lsldmdbdd. 
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Namr and Locality. Kemaiiks. 

38. Temple of Mat- Built in 724 A.D. by llajd Lalitdditya. 

tancl, 3 m. K. 
of Isldmdbdtl. 

39. Ruined temple, 6 Built in 35 A.D. by Rajd Mcgwdhau. 

m. E.of Isldmd- 
bdd. 

•10. Temple of Oanesh Shiva is said to have left Gancsli here when he 
BdljE.of Isldm- went into the mountains, 
dbdd. 

41. Temple of Mam- Built by Hdjd Abhimdn, at a very ancient date. 

lesliwar, 30 m. 

S. E. of Slirina- 
gar, in a cave. 

42. Garden of Lok Laid out by Shdh Jahdn, in 1C30 A.D. 

Bhdwan, fi m. 

S. of Anat Ndg. 

43. Garden of Vir Laid out in 1C19 by Jalidngir. 

Ndg, 12 m. N. 
of Anat Nag. 

44. Mosque of Sai- Built in 14.55, in the reign of Zainu T ’dbidin, 

fii M dill at who is called Bur Shdh. 

Naushahra. 

45. Temple of Vichdr Built in 24G A,D. by lldjd Zi3''ddat. 

Ndg, 4 m. N. of 
Shnnagar. 

46. Tomb, 4 m. N. Of a disciple of Ral.um Shdh. Built in 1630 A.D. 

of Shrinagar. 

47. Bridge on tlie Built in 1033 A.D. by the Empress Ndr Jalidn. 

Sindh river, 10 
m. N. of Sliri- 
nagar, 

48. Temple at Wan- Built in 588 A.D. by Rdjd Bdlddit. 

gat. 

49. Temple of Kau- Built by Rajd Shankar Varmma in 872 A.D. 

Ian. 

50. Three temples of One built by Rdjd Lalitddit in 1004 A.D., the 2ud 

Ndrdyaii Ndg, by R.djd Sangrdm Raj about 1004 also, the 3rd 
18 m, N.E. of by Rdjd Attaiid Rdj 1014 A.D. 

Tlidnah Ldl. 

51. Three temples at Built in 775 A.D. of hewn stone by Rdjd Jiud and 

Indrakot, 12 m. liis minister, 

N.W, of Shri- 
nagai*. 

52. Garden of Manas Laid out in 1555 A.D. 

Bdl,10 m. N. of 
Shrinagar. 

53. Temple of Diwdr Built in 724 A.D. by Lalitdditya. 

Kaldn, 7 m. W, 
of Shrinagar, 

54. Templ^atBattan, Built by Nashak, bi-otlicr of Rdjd Uasliak in 

14 m. N.W. of 727 u.C. 

Shrinagar. 

ii6. Temple of Hari Built in 724 A,o. by Lalitdditya. 

Tamt, 8 m. W. j 
of Shrinagar. i 
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Sect. I 


Name axi> Locality. KemarIvS. 

ofi. Temple of Ithnni- Hiiilt by ttiljii, Hfuslnik in 721 B.c. 
ydr, lY ni. l)c- ; Aiic. Buiklin^^s,” by Lt . Cole* 
yuml Naiialuih- 


ra. 

o7. Temple of Lad- 1 
' diir, 15 m. \V. ' 
of Anal Ndg. i 


Built by lUljii Me;rwahan in :}!> A.D. 


See Notes on 


§ e. THIBES OF THE PANJAH AND KASHMIll. 

(Jeiieml CTuiiiiiigliain, in vul. ii. of the Arcli. Rep./cUvi<les^ tJic poyf. 
of the Paiijs'il) into early Turanians or aborigines ; 2nd, Aryas or 
Brahnianical Hindus ; 3rd, later Turanians or Indo-JScythians. In 
the 1st class he places the Takkas, the Megs, the Lunds, the Satis, 
the Sadans, and perhaj)s also the Dainaras. In the 2nd division he 
])laecs the Si'iraj Vanshas, and Som Vanslms of the Hills, tlie 
. fan j lias of the Salt Range, and the Bhathis of the Central and E. 
Loabs, also the Khatris or grain sellers, and tlie Dogras, probably 
also the Awsins. The 3rd class includes the Gakkars, the Katin's 
and the Balas, whose immigration took place in the reign of Darius 
llystaspes, the Jats and .Metis (Sus and Ahjirs) wlio came in towards 
the end «»f the 2nd century B.C., and the Giijars (Tuchdri), who 
immigrutetl daring the 1st century n.t’. Of these races the most 
numerous is that of llie Jjits, wljo according to the same anthdrily 
form fths of the entire pop. The next most numerous race is that df 
the Gujars, who are ^th of the pop. The Siklis are mostly deriverl 
from the Jilts and Gujars, and arc about of the pop. Tlio Aryans 
make np the rest. 

The Dorjrds derive their name from Dugar, tlie name of the country 
round Jainun (Juinmoo), wliirli is called in Sanskj-it //ctr/arhMf, “ the 
country of the two liollows,’^ from the 2 holy lakes Saroin Har aiid 
iliin Stir. This word has been converted into Diigar, and from tliat 
comes Dogrii." The Dogras arc tlivided into Braliiiians, Ildjpiits, 
Banyils, and other inferior sub-divisions. Tlie Bnlbmans and Dognl 
Rdjpiits are small men, alKiut 5 ft. 4 or 5, slim, u ith somewhat lugli 
shoulders.* They are ai tive and untiring, but rather deficient in 
muscular power. The Rajputs are divided into Minus and Avorking 

a nts. Gnhib Singh, the father of the present Mahdrajd of 

mir, was of the Mian caste. Female infanticide formerly existed 
amongst the Miuns, who wished all their issue to be brought up to 
arms. About 1846 this practice was put down, Giihih Singh being 
])rincipally instrumental iii supprcssiii" it. Halt also irxistetY, and on 
the death of Suchet Singh it is said that IKK) women underwent 
cremation. The Thakaxs are the chief cultivating caste of the Dognls 
in the Hills. They are a good-looking and well-made race, and of a 
larger frame than the Dognv Riljpiits. Of a lower class than these 
are the Banyds, or small traders ; the Hdfs, or barbers ; the Jhirs, or 
carriers (palki-bearers also), and some others. The Diims and Meglisf 

^ Spc Drew’* Kasliinir, 1 » 1 >. 44-5. 
t Meglm spelling acconiiiiK to Drew, 
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arc minieious at Jaiiiuii. They arc. brick makers, charcoal biiriiers, 
and Bcayeiigcrs, and are reimtcd unclean. The Maharaja has improved 
the position of these low castes by eulistinj^^ some liundreds in tlie 
army as .sappers and miners. Tlicy have acquired respect by tliij 
courage and endurance they have di.spLxyeiL The weavers in Jamuii 
are numerous, and are all Muslims. ' 

The ChihlidlU arc so-called from “ Chiblial,” the outer Hill region 
.between the Chenab and the Jhilam. A Kajput tribe named Chih 
gave tlie name to the country. The Chibhiilis are of the same race 
as the J3ogrjls, but are now Muslims. A high caste among them is 
called Sudan. A general name for this and other high castes in 
Chihhal is Silhii. In a higher part of the Davhal Viilley are some 
people who are called Maliks, who were .so called by Akbar, by 
whom they were a^Tpointed to defend the passes into Kashmir, 
included under the name of ChibhsUi are the Kakkas and Bainhas, 
who inhabit the hanks of the Jhilam ; the former on the left, and the 
latter on the right bank of the river. They are strong-built men, of 
'll surly disposition. Lower down the Jhilam are the Gakkar.'S. These 
people long sustained their indej)endence in the Hills. They reside 
chiefly on the right bank of the Jhilam in British territory, where 
are the ruins of palaces and forts which existed at the time when 
they had their oivn Kiija. They are considered a high caste, and 
wonbl he classed with other high castes under the name of Bahu. 

The PahtrU inhabit the coiintiy to the N. of Diigar, which i.s 
bounded on the W. by Budil. The name signifie.s simply “monn- 
laineer,” hut it is restricted by the Dognis to the people of the 
country just mentioned. The Pahilris are a strong, hardy race, of a 
powerful frame, but active. They have straight foreheads, and noses 
markiidly hooked. Their dx*ess is of a thick homes])un cloth, 

Ihrough which moi.sture will not easily penetrate. Their trowsers are 
bio.se to the knee, but then fit tightly. Over all they wear a Inf, or 
“ blanket,^’ which enables them to withstand severe weatlier. The 
women wear a long gown of the same material. At the B. end of tlie 
rabtiri country, wnere it bordei-s on Chamba, is a Hindu tribe called 
Xbuldis, who have large flocks of sheep and goats, and they retiixj up 
the mountains according to the season. They are distinguished from 
the Paharis by a peculiar hat of stiff cloth, of which a jiriiit is given 
.at p. 108 of Hrew^s Kashmir.” 

The Gif Jars, according to Diew, are an Aryan race, but with narrow 
fortbeads. They arc tall and gaunt, slow and uimainly. Tliey like 
to be left alone, and have as little as possible to do with other races. 
All who reside in Jamitii territory are Muslims. Tlu'V possess herds 
of buffaloes, and support themselves by the sale of clarified luittei-. 

The LadftkhU, — T^iesc people inhabit one of the 3 governoi’ships 
under the Baja of Kashmir, the other 2 heiim Baltistfni and Gilgit. 
Their country comprises the valley of the Indus and most of its 
Iributaries, from 32"^ to 3(1'' N. lat. and from 75" 29' to 79" 29' E. long. 
Laihlkh is one of the loftiest inhabited regions of the globe ; even the 
valleys and plateaux are from 9,(K>0 to 17,000 ft. above sea level, 
and many of the jieaks attain 25,0(X) ft. The Ladiikhis are Thibetans, 
who, siittling in the valley of the Indus, have formed villages and 
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occupied the ground fit for cultivation. Tliey are Buddhists, whereas 
the Baltis to the N.W. are Muslims. The Ladilklils are ordinarily 
about 5 ft. 2 in. in height, and their women 4 ft. in. They are 
an ugly race, with high cheek bones and Turanian, or, as we should 
say, Chinese features. Their black hair is cut short in front, and 
worn in a pig-tail beliiiid. They are cheerful, willing, and good 
tempered, uikI not (|uarrc‘lsome unless excited by their beverage 
Changy a sort of beer. The men -wear a chogjiah, or long white coat ; 
girt at the waist by a woollen scjiif, with bciots and cax>, and perhaps 
an extra wrapper, their dress is complete. Tlie women wear a gown 
gathered into plaits vertical strij)S of woollen cloth, blue and 
red alternately. On the lieUfl they wear a strip of cloth, orna- 
mented with shells or rough turquoises, with cloth lappets over the 
oars. The capital of Laddkli is Leh. 

The GhdmjxU. — These are a kindred race to the Laddkhis, who 
dwell in the higher parts. In appearance they differ from that tribe 
in having projecting chins, while those of the Ladakhls recede. 
They stay for a month or two at one spot to graze their lierds, and 
then move to better pastures. The Clidnifnis are Buddhists like the 
Ladakhi's, but do not intennarry with them. 

The Khamhas are a Thilndaii race, and are all professional beggars. 

llie BaltU are rather taller than tlie Ladakhis, but by becoming 
Muslims have undergone some tihanges. They have disused the pig- 
tail, and, like the Muslims, shave their heads, leaving only side 
Jocks. They have dropped the custom of polyamlry, and are to a 
certain extent polygamists. Some are enlisted m the" army and wear 
the Highland kilt. They are mostly Shi^alis. 

Ddrds occupy the country of Gilgit, PuniiiJ, Astor, and Chillis, 
which may generally be called Durdistan, though that name is some- 
what indefinite. Dr. Leitner, who visited the country in 1866, has 
published a work on its languages and races. Mr. Hayward, who 
visiteil Dardistiin in 1870, was miinlered there. The Diirds are a 
bold, hardy, 'and independent race. They have a good cast of coun- 
tenance, with brown or hazel eyes and a moderately fair complexion. 
Their caste divisions are Shin, Ya.shkun, Krcmin, and DViin. They 
do not intermariy. The Yaslikuns are the most numerous, and are 
employed in agriculture. Tliey ivgard the cow with abhorrence, and 
will not drink its milk, or eat or make butter of it. When the cow 
calve.s, they will only touch the calf with a forked stick. Some of 
them will not even touch fowls. Before the Sikh invasion they used 
to buni their dead, but Nathu Shiili, who commanded the Sikhs, was 
a Muslim, and got them to bury their dead. A few are still Bud- 
dhists. These are said by Drew to be the most dreadfully dirty 
people he ever met. Tlieir faces are blotched Muth black dirt, which 
they never remove. Polyandry is practised amongst them, and some 
of their women have as many as five husbands. 

Ihe Kashmiris* — The Kashmiris, or inhabitants of the Kashmir 
valley, are, according to Drew (p. 174), ‘‘ physically the finest of all the 
races in the territorie.s under the Rajil ot Jamun, and are probably 
in size and feature the finest race on the whole continent or India.'* 
They are a robust race, broad shouldered and huge framed, and of 
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g reat muacular power. They have a witle, straight, and high lore- 
ead, a linely-sliaped head, a wcll-ciit square brow, and eyes of a not 
veiy dark brown. The women are tall and well grown ; the un- 
married girls wear their hair hanging down iu numerous plaits ; the 
women, like the men, wear a long loose gown hanging from tlie 
shoulders to the ankles, imd on the head a low red caji with a white 
cloth lianging down Irom it mantilla-wise down the back. Kashmiris 
are false, ready w’itli a lie, and given to deceit ; they ai-e noisy and 
(luarrclsome, reatly to wrangle but not to ti^lit ; on the least threat 
0 tliey cry like children. The Hilnjis, or boatmen, live for 

months together in their boats. They ai*e lying, greedy, and cowardly. 
The Panditaius, or Krahman wmiieii, and the boatwomen are those 
most frequently seen, but Europeans take their ideas of Kashmir 
women from the Batals, wlio are very degiadeil, an<l many of whom 
are dancing-girls. The low’er Batals eat carrion, the rest skin carcases 
and cure leather. 

Tli^eJdts,— According to General Cunningham (Arch. Survey of India, 
vol. ii., p. 58), the Jats are the same as the Tatii, or Zanthii, and were 
Indo-Scythians who, some think, originally resided near the Caspian, 
or, according to Cunningham in ZoUde, the fertile district irrigated hy 
the Margus river, hetwecii Bactria, llyrkiinia, and Khorasinia, and 
accompanied the Sacao and Massagitie iu their inigratirm to the 
Indus. Tlie Ja^s are now ’widely spread over SiiidJi and N. India. 
At the end of the 7th century a.d. they at first opposetl tlie Muslims, 
but afterwards went over to them. At the beginning of the lltli 
century they plundered the army of Mahmud on its return from 
Somnath. They are now divided into not less than 100 tribes, of 
wdiich the best known are the Arain, Bagri, Chathe, Chirna, Gmidal, 
Kalydl, Mdlyar, Ranja, Tharar, and Wirak. Colonel Tod says (Ra- 
jasthiin, vol. i., \\ lo'o) that the Jat.s are included in all the ancient 
catalogues of the 30 royal races iu India, but of Colonel Tod’.s five lists 
only one contains the name of Jit, and Tod himself confesses tliat 
lie never kiiesv au instance of a l^jput^s inturinarriage with a Jit, 
Cunningham supposes tliat Tod has misread the word, which sliould 
he Jin or Jinna, instead of Jit. TJiey are a fine race ; the men lar^e 
and powerful, and the w'omeu handsome. Capt. J . D. Cunningham, in 
his “ History of the Sikhs,” p. 14, says that “ the JVits are known iu 
the N. and AV. of India as industrious and successful tillers of the soil, 
and 08 hai dy yeomen, equall}'- ready to take up arms and to follow' 
the plough. They form, perhaps, the tiiiest rural population iu 

India.*' 

The Sikhs, — Niiiiak, the founder of the Sikh I'eligion, taught that 
God is all in all, and that nurity of mind is the lirst object. He 
extricated his Sikhs, or disciples, from the fettei-s of caste and left 
them erect and free, unbiassed in mind and unfettered by rules, to 
become on increasing body of trutliful worshippei's. But it was the 
loth Guru, Qovind Singh, who gave the Sikhs their martial character. 
It was he who commanded that all Sikhs should call themselves 
Singhs, or ‘‘soldiers,’* and of material things should devote their 
energies to steel alone. They were to be for ever waging war, and 
g^eat would be his merit who fought in the van, who slew an enemy. 
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an<l wlio clesmiretl not, althoiij^h overcome. From the time of that 
Guru, his followers became imbued with an iinconquerable spirit, 
which carried them through many struggles to supreme })0\ver in the 
Panjilb, and culminated in the rule of Ibinjit, who formed an alliance 
with the British oii eciual terms, and sent a new sovereign to 
Afghilnistilii. This devotion to war, and this free and bold spirit 
have made the Sikhs physically conspicuous amongst the people of 
India. They are tall ancl muscular, and have proved themselves at 
least the equals of the Afghans in lighting powers, and superior to 
the other neighbouring races. 


§ /! TDK .SINDlll AM) rANJ.\HI LANGUACiKS. 

13i. Ernest Triiinpp, in the preface to his Siiulhi Grammar, says, 
“ The Siiidlu is by no means an easy language’; it is, on the con- 
trary, beset with more intricacies and ditliculties than any of its 
Piilkrit sisters. But on the other hand, it amply rej)ays to tin; 
philologist the laljour lie l>estow’s on it ; for the Sinelhi Inus pre- 
served a great many forms for which we look in vain in the 
cognate idioms. For tin* ]nirpose of intercomparing the modern 
Aryan diidects, the Sindhi is thei*efore invaluable.” 

The character in which the Sindins themselves write their lan- 
guage is the Khudilwadi, -wlih-h has been utterly neglected by 
European authors. Dr. Trumpp uses the Hindustani character; the 
consequenct* is that lie is obligc<l to i-esort to nithcr doubtful e.vj>e- 
dients to express some letteifi. Thus, there is a peculiar <j in Sindhi, 
which he can only represent in Hindustan i by lianging a circle to 
the top stroke of the and in English by drawing a line over the 
f/. In the same, W'uy tlu*re is a peculiar d in Sindhi, which Dr. 
Trumpp represents in lliudfist/mi by a dul with three dots over 
it, and in English by d with a dot under it and a line over it. 
Sindhi is a yery hai*sh and guttural language, with a great many 
double consonants, as it w'(;re, to make uj» for this ; the vowels in 
the Khnddifvdi are usually not written at all, unless they are initial. 
It must be said, however, that the Ist vocabulary of Sindhi which 
was ever made, and was published in 1840 by the author of this 
book, was written in the Kliudawadi character. 

The written diameter of the Panjabi is called Gurmuklii, which 
hiis been derived from the Dcva-Nfigari, from w hich there are, bow - 
e\'er, some [joiiits of diversity. For one thing, the letters are by no 
means so clear in the Gunnukhi, luid the palatal lettem especially 
are distinguished by small lines, which are easily oblitemted. There 
are .*15 letters in the Panjdbi alphabet, besides two nasal marks calle<l 
Inndi and ttjypi. In general there is a great similarity in this language 
to Hindi, especially in the formation of verbs, so that any one ac- 
quainted w'ith Hindi or Hinddsbini has only to learn the Gunnukhi 
character, and he will vei^ soon acfpiire the Panjdbi language. 
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Kncjlish. 

One 

Two 

'J’hrec 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Seven 

Kiplit 

Nine 

Ten 

Eleven 

Twelve 

Thirteen 

Fourteen 

Fifteen 

Sixteen 

Seventeen 

Eighteen 

Nineteen 

'rwcuty 

'i’wenty-one 

Twenty-two 

'rwenty-throe 

Twenty-four 

Twenty-five 

Twenty- six 

Twenty -seven 

Twenty -eight 

Twenty-nine 

'thirty 

Tiiirty-one 

Thirty-tw'o 

Thirty-thn*e 

Thirty-four 

Thirty-five 

Thirty-six 

Thirty-seven 

Tliirty-eight 

Thirty-nine 

Forty 

Forty -one 

Forty-two 

Forty-three 

Forty.four 


TANJAni. 
Ikk, liikk 
Do, doiu 
Trai, tinii 
Char 
Panj 
ChhG 
Satt 
Arth 

Nainj 
Das. dah 
Yd ran 

Barau 

Tenlij 

Chandsi 

Fandnin 

Soliiii 

Satarao 

Atharan 

Unnin 

AVih, iiih 

Ikki 

Bui 

Tei, Trei 

Cliauwi 

I’aijjhf 

Chhahbi 

SatiU 

Athdi 

lliiatti 

Till 

Ikatti 

Batti 

Tetti 

Chant ti 

Faint i 

Chhdtti 

Sainti 

A that! i 

UhtAli 

ChAli 

IktdU 

Bitiili 

Tirtalf 

Chutdli 


SiNDIli, 
Hiku, or, Hekro 
Bah 

Ti, or, tri 
Chsiri 
Fanja 
Chhah 
Sat a 

Ata, or, A til a 

Nava 

Dalia 

Yarahan 

Barahan 

Teralian 

Chaiidahnn 

Faiidrahan 

Sorahan 

Satrahan 

Arahan 

Tlniha 

Villa 

Kklha 

Baviha 

Trevtha 

Chauviha 

l*anjviha 

Chliaviha 

Satdviha 

A^aviha 

Unatriha 

Triha 

Kkatrllia 

Batriha 

1’ ret rill 

Chautrlha 

Faujatriha 

Chhatriha 

Satatriha 

Athah*iha 

ITnetdliha 

Chdliha 

Eketdltha 

Baetdliha 

Tretdllha 

ChauatdUha 


* Neither Dr. Truinpp la his Grammar, nor Captain Staek in his Dletlonnry make use 
the iSindhi ctiaractier. IHiu former uses the Hiiidiistdia and the laMcr the Nagari. 
Hie author of this Handbook, on the 22iid of August, 1840, long before tlmse gentlemen 
iiresentod to the Bombay Government a BinUhi vooabnlaiy ouiituining about 
words, In which the dialects of Ldr and Sar were distinguished, and the real 
^<naiu character useil. Dr. Truiupp represents nasal a by (>, which is not satisfactory. 
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English. 
Forty-five 
Forty-six 
Forty-seven 
Forty-cipfht 
Forty-nine 
Fifty 
Fifty -one 
Fifty-two 
Fifty-three 
Fifty-foiir 
Fifty-live 
Fifty-six 
Fifty-seven 
Fifty-eight 
Fifty-nine 
Sixty 
Sixty-one 
Sixty-two 
Sixty-three 
Sixty-four 
Sixty-five 
Sixty-six 
Sixty-seven 
Sixty-eight 
Sixty-nine 
Seventy 
Seventy-one 
Seventy-two 
Seventy-three 
Seventy-four 
Seventy-five 
Seventy-six 
Seventy-seven 
Scveiity-eigh^ 
Seventy-nine 
Eighty 
Eighty-one 
Eighty-two 
Eighty-three 
Eighty-four 
Eighty-five 
Eighty-six 
Eighty-seven 
Eighty -eight 
Bighty-niiio 
Ninety 
Ninety-one 
Ninety- two 
Ninety-three 
Ninety-four 
Ninety-five 
Ninety -six 
Ninety-seven 
Ninety-eight 


rANJABI. 

PantAU 

Chliitali 

SantAU 

AtlitAli 

UfianjA or Uflwinja 
PanjiUi ^ 

IkwjinjA 

ISuwaujA 

TirwanjA 

ChuraojA 

PachwaojA 

ChhiwayjA 

SatwanjA 

AthwanjA 

UhAhat 

SAtth 

Ik Ah at 

HAhat 

Trehat 

Chiiuhnt 

I’aiijijat 

CJhluAhat 

SatAhat 

AthAiuit 

TJfihattar 

Sat tar 

Ik, hat tar 

Bahattar 

Ti hat tar 

Chuhattar 

Paijjhattar 

Chhihattar 

Saiihattar 

Atiiattar 

UiiAsi 

Asst 

IkiAsl 

lliasi 

TirAsi 

ChurAst 

PanjAsi 

ChhiAsi 

Satasi 

AthAsi 

UuAnwen 

Nabbe 

Ikdnweo 

BAnwen 

Tininwen 

ChurAnwen 

PadiAnwco 

ChbiAiiweo 

SatAnweo 

AthAnwcQ 


SiNDllt. 
PaiijctAllVia 
ChhActAliha 
SatetAUha 
AthetAliba 
TJnavanjilhu 
PanjAhii 
EkvanjAhu 
BAvanjAhu 
TrevanjAhu 
Chauvanjdhu 
Pan j van] Abu 
ChhavanjAhu 
Sat vanjAbu 
AthvanjAliu 
Unaliathe 
Sathi 
Ekahathi 
BAbathi 
Trcbatlii 
Cliauhathi 
Panjabathi 
ClihAhathi 
Sataliatih 
Athaliathi 
Unalmtari 
Satari 
Kkahalari 
BAhatari 
Treb atari 
Chauhatari 
Paijjahatari 
ChhAhatari 
Sataliatari 
Atlmhatari 
UiiAsi 
Ast 
EkAsi 
Bias! 

TriAsf 

(Jliaurasl 

PanjAsi 

Chhahasi 

SatAsl 

AthAsi 

UiiAnavi 

Navi 

EkAnavf 

Bianavi 

TriAimvl 

Chauranavi 

PanjAnavi 

OhahAnavi 

SatAnavi 

AtihAnavi 
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English. 
.Ninety-nine 
A hundred 
Hundred und one 

Hundred and two 

Two hundred 
Three hundred 
Four liundrcHl 
Five hundred 
Six huiuh'od 
Seven hundred 
Fight luindred 
Niue hundred 
A thousand 
Ten thousand 
A ini nd red thousand 
A million 
Ten millions 
A quarter 
A half 


Three-quarters 

One-and-n-quarter 

Ouc-and-a-half 

One-and-three- 

tlimrters 

Two-and-a-(|uarter 

Two-and-a-half 

Two-and-three- 

(luarters 

Three-and-a-quarter 

Three-and-a-hulf 

Three-and-thrcc- 

quarters 

Four-aud-a-quarter 
Four-and-a-half 
Four-and-thvcc- 
qiiarters 
A third 
Two-thirds 
A fifth 
A sixth 
A seventh 
An eighth 
A tenth 


Panjabi. 
Nahiunwen 
JSau, Sai 


Do sai 
Tinii sal 
Char sai 
Panj sai 
Chhc sai 
Satt sai 
Atth sai 
Nauu »^ui 
Hazar, Sahansar 
Das sahansar 
Lakkh 
Das lakkh 
Karor 
{% Pao 

Addha. Half a month = 
Pakkh. Half a lMce-=: 
Kasira. Dhella. Half :i 
Man = Dhauu 
Pauiia, Slunna 
Sawa 
Di'idh 
Pauiic do 

Sawii do 
DhAl 

Pauhe linn 

Sawa tiun 
Saddhe tinn 
Pauhe Chau 

SawA ChAr 
Saddhe ehiir 
Pan fie Pauj 

TihtU 

Do TiluUaii 
Paujwau bhag 
Chhewau hliAg 
Sattwan bhag 
Atthwau bhag 
Daswau bhiig, Das- 
wandh 


SlNDHI. 

NavAuttvl 

Sail 

Hikii sail hiku, or Eko 
sail, Ekotar sau 
Hiku sail bah, or Biro 
sail, or Birotar sau, etc. 
Bah sava 
Tri sava 
Chari sava 
Pau j a sava 
Chhah sas^a 
Sata sava 
Atha sava 
Nava sava 
Hiku haziini 
Dali hazara 
Hiku lakkhu 
Dah lakha 
Hiku kiroru 
Pan. or Chothf 
Adlia 


Miiuo, or Pauno 

Sava 

Dedhu 

Murabah 

Sava bah 
Adhai 
Paiina tri 

Sava ti 
Sadha ti 
Paiiua cluiri 

Sava elulri 
SAdha cliAii 
PnunA pauj 

. Triluii 
ilah trihai 
Hiku pauj bhAgu 
Hiku Ivhhah bhAgu 
Hiku Sata bhAgu 
Hiku AtA bhAgu 
Hiku Daha bhAgu 


Months. Manh. 

January Janwart = Poh Magh 


Mtthind. 

MAghu (from middle of 
Jauuaiy to middle of 
February) 


1883 .] 
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Februajy 

March 

April 

May' 

June 

J uly 

August 

SeptemixT 

October 

November 


December 


PANJABi. 

Farwnti = M ligli Tliag- 
gufi 

Maivh = Phaggun Cliet 
Apjnil — Clict Ibiisakli 
Mn(::=lbiisakh Jt tli 
Jun=Jctli JJjir 
Julal = iiai* Saun 
Agasi r - Sauu Rht'ulioij 
8itambar ~ Rliudwn Assu 
Akt libar Assu Katt e 
Nnw«mbar = Kat(e Mag- 
gliar 

Disaiiiljar ~ Maggbar 
I’oli 


Sindh i. 

riiilgu (Feb. — March) 

Ohetru (March — April) 
Vcsakhii (April— May) 
Jethii (May— June) 
A'kiidru (June — July) 
Savaru (July— An gust) 
Badfo (August— Sept.) 
Asu (Sept. — October) 

K at i ( Oct . — No ve in her) 
Xaharl (Nov. — Dec.) 

Pohu ( I )ee. - -January) 


IhiyiS, 

Sunday 

Monday 

TucBilay 

Wednesday 

Thursilay 

Friday 

Satuixlay 


(ftharr, 

A it war 

Soil! war, Soijgwar. Su- 
wiir 

Maiigalwar 

Ihuldhwaj* 

Wirwui- 

Sukkarwar 

Chhanielieliliaiwur 


ird/Y/, or, D'lnhan, 

AVhai'u, or Aditwar 
Suniaru 

Manga 111 
Jhidhani 
Visjaiti 

'J'hanni, or Shukru 
Ohhanchhara 


Muslim Days 
A'chani 
Sum aril 
Aiigaro 
Arbii 

I'anjabi. 

I’urab, tiuiflida 
I’achchliani, l’achchhoi]i, 
Lanhdu 
Uttar, Ubbha 
Dakkhafi, i^amind 


IN SiNDIli. 

Thurwlay Khainisa 

Friilay Jumo 

itiirday Chhanchharu 


SlNUHI. 

Ubhirando 

Ulliando 

Utnru 

Dakhanu 


Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

English. 

East 

West 

North 

South 

Spring 

Summer 

Autumu 

Winter 

AbygB 

Air 

Atom 


Aflbes 



Busant 

Unhdl 

Patjhar 

Sidl 

Atbdh 

Wao 

Pnrmdfub Kiflkd 

SuAb, Kheh 

Nadi dA KaodhA 

DarA 

KaudhA 

Pul 


BnbAni 

UiipAru, or A'tlhudu 
Kharif, or Saru 
SiyAlo, or SiyAro 

I'AtAru 
lliiwA 
J nzvu 

llAkh, Chharu, Kcri 
DaryA jo Kapu 
Upasamund 
Kindro 
Puli, Bandu 



Sect. I. 

VOCABULARY. 
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Knglish. 

Paj^jabi. 

SlNBHI. 

l^ubble 

Bulbula 

Phukino, Photo 

Sartu, Jaldwah 

Burniti" 

Sann'i, Sarini 

(Jlialk. 

Kharl niitti 

Metu, Khadi, Achlil 
niiti 

Clmnnol 

,1 aim drag 

Wall, Kdvf, Chhnndanl 

Ola}' 

Guru 

jMiti, Metu, Gdro 

Chmd 

Daddal 

Kakarii 

C' liarcoal 

Kola 

(on tire) Angrn ; (not on 
firt;) Koiio 

Cold 

Thaild 

(ndj.) Tluuio ; (sub.) 
'J'liadi ; (catarrh) Lesu 

rontineiit 

Dlj) 

Khniidh 

Darkness 

Hanera 

Andlidru, U'ndhdi 

Delui^e 

Har 

Bod, Let, Chliar 

Depth 

Dun glial 

Uhihdi 

Dew 

Irel 

Mdk 

Droll 

Bund, Tupkd, Tipka 
Dliiir 

Tejx), Chhando 

Dust 

Dhiidi, Gns 

Barth 

Bhom dharli 

Dhartl 

Kartluinako 

Khb-tidc 

Bliiiehal 

Dharti dhndnu 

J udr- Bhatta, utardjlinfd 

A'liidu, Bhdtiio 

Ferry 

Ghat 

Pat nil 

Flame 

Lat, Jot 

Tibhi, Ulo 

Flush 

J^askdra 

Chainko, Jhalko 

Fire 

Agg 

Jero, Bdh 

Flood- tide 

Man] 

Wiri 

Fok 

Dhuud 

Ghiinu, Dhundha 

Ford 

Ghat 

Ldngho, Nadi ji idnghi 
jo handhio 

Fouiitaia 

Phuhdra 

Clmsnio 

Frost 

Kora, Kakkar 

Pai’o 

Fuel 

Balah 

Kdthl, Bupnii 

Gravel 

Iloj* 

Pathiro, (disease) Ka- 
kiro 

Hail 

Ahn 

Gadsi, or Gado 

Heat 

ISek, Tao 

Ganuf, Tanddl, Tau, 
Taj)si 

Hit'hway 

Bajmdrag 

Shdhi rasto 

Hillock 

Tibhd 

Takirl 

Ice 

Band 

Yakh, Pare, Barf 

Island 

'I'appd 

Bet, Tiipii 

Inundation 

iiar 

Bod, Uthul 

Lake 

Chhambh 

Dhaudh, Talad 

Lightning 

Bijli 

Yiju, kewan 

Marsh 

Diiasan 

Chhan, Dhubdni 

Mountain 

Parbat 

Jabalu 

Ocean 

Mdhdnsdgar 

Samuiulu 

lath 

Ildh 

Kechiro 

Plain 

llaur 

Maiddnu 

Pond 

'I’obhd 

Dubbo, phoK) 

Promontory 

Parbatndskd, Antrip 

Kdsi 

Quicksand 

Trikkhi kir jdilwdli rot 

I^as, Ga])in{ 

Kain 

Barkhd 

Minh, Minim 

River 

Nadi 

Nadi, Darydha 
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INTRODUCTION : VOCADUJ^RY. 


Sect. I. 


English. 

rANJABI. 

SiNDHi. 

Sand 

Ret 

Wiiri 

Sea 

Sa mu Ildar 

Samunda 

Shower 

Rilchhar 

Dhldo 

Smoke 

Dll u an 

Duhhoii 

Snow 

Raraf-Kakkar 

Barf 

Spark 

Chaiv^iara 

Chillier, Chi nj^urijChitanp; 

Soot 

Dhiiankha 

Diinhiit, .Iiiro 

Stone 

Wattii, liattii 

Paliiiu 

Stream 

.lalparwah 

Waliiidu, Xi.hnri 

Tempest 

Haneri 

Tiifau 

Thunder 

(larhak, Meghnad 

(lod 

Valley 

Uhatti 

Mathari 

‘Wilier 

Jal, IVifd 

riViii 

Well 

Kh lih 

Kliului 

Whirljjool 

( dmnimafiward 

Kuiiu 

Whirlwind 

Wat)wan*la 

W I'lcli \i do, ^^''a(• h 111 o 

Wave 

Lahar, Mauj 

Ijdiar 

Xinft/tijK 


Siifjdi, M'iiu 

Ancestors 

Waddewadere 

Waller li, Wadii, Dudd 

Aunt 

Chaehchi(fathev’syoiinjr- 

Chiiehi, Mami 


or Imitlior'swife). Tui 
(father’s elder bvo- 
ihor’s Mnssi 

(iiiotliorV sister). M s'nii- 
nit (mother’s hrotlua-’s 
wife). Bliua (Dither’s 
sistc!!*) 


Boy 

Munda 

Chhokani 

Bride 

Nawand, Bainil. Ldri 

Kuudri 

Bridegroom 

Bum in, l.ard 

Ghotu 

Brother 

Bhara 

Bhdi, libra, Ado 

Bachelor 

Kuara 

Knmiro 

Childhood 

Bdl awastlui 

Naiidhpnnu, Bdnii 

Children 

Bill 

Bara 

Cousin 

Cha<*hcheTdeya Mamme 
di santan 

Santii 

Daughter 

Dili 

Dhiu, or Dliia, Kig 4 » 

Dower 

Strulhan 

pdju 

Dwarf 

BAund 

Biiidro, Jdmido 

Father 

Peo 

BAbo, Piu 

Father-in-law 

Sauhra 

Subro 

Female 

Timin, Xdri 

Jdl, Mddi 

Girl 

Kuri 

Chbokri 

Grandfather 

Bdbba ; (maternal), 
Anna 

Dado 

Grandmother 

Ddildf ; (mnlernnl)Ndnnl 

Dddi 

Heir 

Adhikdri, Wdras 

'Wdrisn 

Husband 

Sdiu, Gablini 

Mursu 

Infant 

Sajdyd 

Bdni, Oingo 

Inheritance 

Wivsa 

Wariso 

Kinsman 

Sdk 

Mi^u, Mditu 

Male 

Punikh, Nar 

Naru 



Sect. I. 

VOCADULAUY, 

ENaLISH. 

PanjabL 

Man 

Manukh 

Manhood 

Gabhriipuhu 

Marriage 

Wiwdh 

Mother 

Man 

MotluM-in-law 

Sass 

l^tortal 

JSlaranhar 

Nejihcw 

Bhalija (brother’s son) ; 
Bhaheijwan (sister’s 
son) 

Xiece 

B h a, t i j j i (Ijrotheris 

daughter) ; Bhahcnwin 
(sisters daugliter) 

Nurse 

Cliunghsiwi, Dai 

Old Age 

Budliepa 

Old Man 

Bmhllui 

Old Woman 

Binhihl 

Orphan 

Maliittar 

I’ostcrity 

Pirhr 

Sister 

Bhaiil 

Son 

Puttar 

Step-molher 

Matrci, Matei 

Twins 

Jiiure 

Unde 

Chachchd (father’s 
younger brother), Taya 
(f atl 1 e r’scldcr bro t her) ; 
M d ni ni a (mother’s 
brother) ; Phupphar 
(father’s sister’s hus- 
band) 

Widow 

BarnU 

Wife 

Wahuti, Gharwdli, Banii 

Wcunan 

Triraat, Tim in 

ISaddha 

Voung Man 

Vouth 

Gabhn'i 

PnrU of the Jtodij, 

A)jg. 

Ankle 

Gitta 

Ann 

Bduh 

Baek 

Pitth, Kau«l 

Back -bone 

Knugror 

Bile 

Pitt 

Bl(K)d 

Lahd, Batt 

Beard 

Darhi 

Body 

Dell 

Bone 

Maddi 

Brain 

Mijjh 

Breast 

Hikk 

Breath 

ISdh 

Cheek 

Galh 

Chin 

Thoddi 

Ear 

Kaim 

Elbow 

Kiihni, Atak, Arak 
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SiKDHf. 

Mursu, Mdiiho 
Murspan 

Wihmi, Shadl, Parno 

Mill, Mail 

Sasii 

Mariio, I*hsiiii 
lihiinijii, Bhatiiigo 


Bhanji, Bliatrigi 


Dni 

Budhapanii, Budhcpi 
]5u(lho, Plrmarti 
Biuihl, Pir-ziil 
(Uiliom 
OlsuUi 
Jihon 
‘Putu 

Matcjf, mi 
JMii 

Mamo, Ch.'lclio 


Ban zal 

Joi 

Zal 

Naiullio, La singam 
Jol)haini, Jawdn'i 


Jiufa ja f/zH'd, 

^furo 

Bauli 

Puthl 

Putni jo Kanglu) 

Pitu 

Katu 

Darhi 

Butu, Juso 

Hado 

MczAlo, Mnghzu 
Chlulti, Urhu 
Daniu, f^dhii 
Oito, Gain 
Tliodl, KhiltU 
Kaim 
'{’hiiiithi 
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INXIIODUCTION ; VOCADULAUW Scct. I. 

English. 

Panjabi. 

Sindh t 

Eye 

Akkh,l)idda,Nain,Netnr 

Ak 

Eyc-hvf)w 

Ilharwntta 

IJhiri'in 

Kye-lttsk 

.Thiinmanl 

Panbiit iun 

Face 

Nuhar 

Muhhuii, Ohihiro 

•Fat. 

(’harbi 

(adj.) Thulho ; (subs.) 
Thollii 

Fiiifjcr 

Anirul, AuL^nli 

A' hfruri 

Fist 

^Mutthi 

Milk 

Flesh 

:Mas 

Goshlii, Miisu 

Foot 

Pair 

Peru 

Forehead 

Mattha 

Peshiini 

Cilaud 

CSnjiti 

Gililta, or Gilhta 

Kalyuu 

Naro 

Gum 

^lasulira 

Mahar 

Hair 

Will 

Warn 

Hand 

Hatth 

Hathii 

Head 

Sir 

Mat ho 

Heart 

Kaljil, Knlejii 

Dilu 

Heel 

Ad()( 

Khudi 

Hip 

Ghittar 

l)lnlk 

Jaw 

Jaw Tooth 

Dilrh 

Keyjiru 

Hath 

Joint 

Jnr 

Sandhu 

Kidney 

(lurdii 

Jbiki 

Knee 

Goddii 

Muro» Glint no, Godo 

Knuckle 

Pot'ta 

Godi jo siindliu 

].cg 

liHtt 


Lip 

Hulh 

Chapu 

liivcr 

Kiileja 

.ligarii, Jero 

Loin 

Lakk 

Sathar 

Lnuffs 

Phiphra 

Phi phi pi 

Marrow 

G Hilda 

Mikhu, Mij 

Moustaches 

Muchchluiu 

Muchli, Shahpara 

Mfsith V 

Munh 

Watu 

Nail 

Naiinh 

Nuhiin 

Neck 

(inrdau 

Giclii, Gaiiloni 

Naku 

Nose 

Nakk 

I’alate 

Talu 

Tari'ju 

Jhilsc 

Nilri 

Nab7. 

Kibs 

PasHiin 

Pasirl 

Side 

Wakkhi 

Ptiso 

Skin 

Ghamm, Khali 

Ghanirl 

Sinew 

Audar 

Ilandhi 

Skull 

Khojut 

Moddha 

Kopirl 

Shoulder 

Kulho 

Spittle 

Sweat 

Thu’kk lab 

Ging 

M uflika 

I’aghni 

Stoninch 

Udai', Idiidd 

Petn 

Tear 

ADjhii 

(iodho, Ludko 

l’eiii]>les 

Purpufiilu 

Lnuno 

Thif?h 

Patt 

llAn 

Throat 

Sao^h 

Gichl, Nirghn^ 

Thumb 


ATighibo 

Toe 

Pair di aogull 

Perji Angnh 



Sect. I. 

VOCABBLAIlY. 

ENaLISlI. 

PANJABi. 

Tongue 

Jibh 

Tooth 

Dand 

Waist 

Mngar, Lakk 

Windpipe 

Nils 

AVrist 

Pail j a 

Yvin 

Xiir 

Beauty 

Bi'ip 

Dixr/ixrn. 


Ague 

Kilmhcwala tiip 

Bald 

Ganja 

Blind 

Miinakhu, Anhan 

Bruise 

.Iliarit 

( ,'holera 

Wisuchkii 

Gobi 

Tliniulh 

(’ough 

Khangh 

(lonsumption 

Khairog, Khaiightap 

Deaf 

Dora, Bohl 

Death 

Maut 

Digestion 

Pachini 

Dn’arii 

iSupna 

Drowsiness 

Alas 

Dumb 

Guijga 

Fainting 

Murchhil 

Fever 

TAp 

Fracture 

Hadd bhajhc 

Gout 

Bai, Batiog 

Hunger 

Bhukkh 

Indigestion 

Apaeh 

liitiammalion 

Asthma 

Jalan, Saran, Dab 

.laundice 

Parnch 

Lame 

Laijgan 

Madness 

iSiuhio 

Measles 

Clihapiikki 

Xumbness 

Sann 

Opiithalmiii 

Nettar-rog, Akkhan 
aiifiiaij, A'kkhiuint 

Pain 

Pir 

Hash 

Pitt 

Itheumatisiu 

Gathta, BiU 

JSickness 

Kog 

Sleep 

Nindar 

Smallpox 

MiUA 

Spasm 

Maror, Khichchi 

Sore 

Ghtlu 

Sipiint-eyed 

Bhninga 

Stammering 

That hi Anna 

Swelling 

Soj 

Symptoms 

Lachchhan 

Thirst 

Tich 
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SiNDHf. 

Jibh, Zabiiii 
I) and II 
Chclhi 

Nidf, Nirghatu jt Karf 

Karat 

Na))z 

Si'inhlian 


Marju, 

Thadd, Siyo, Tapu 

Ganjo 

Andho 

I)h:»k jo insbjiri 
AVibjV 

Thadlii, Lcsu 

Khaiigbi 

fcJil 

Bopo 

Mautu 

Hajainati 

Khdbu 

(iertn, Susti 

(Juiigo 

Mandotiii, Bcsiidhi 
Tapu 

Had! jo bkajan 
Saiidiinii jo sum (lit, pain 
in the joints) 

Bukh 

Bail Inijamu 

Jalaiui 

Salm 

.lardiU 

Man do 

Charysit 

HanbisrA 

Saniu 

Akhi uthiui 

Sl'lTU 

Kharish 
Wat sum 
Bimtiri 
Kind 

MiitiV, SitaliV, I’rri 
Peohii, Plchish 
Jakhmu, Ghtiu, Phatu 
^'endo, Trcdu 
Ilabkanu 
JSiij 

KishAniyiii 

Unya 
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English. 

Voice 

Watching 

W«akucs8 

Whijtlow 

Wound 

Wrinkle 


INTRODUCTION : VOCABULARY. 


Sect. L 


Panjabi. 

Sur 

Takkha, Pahni defni 
Durlmlta, Kamjort, 
Dhillapan 

(jUn'm 

Tiuri, Watt 


SiNDHf. 

A'wjiju 

NigUahaii kariui 

JTinai, Zudfn 
Naiiantliaru 
Phatu 
Gliunju 


Quadnqmls, 

Alligator 

Animal 

Antelope 

Ass 

Bat 

Bear 

Beast 

Bo.ar 

Brute 

Buck 

Buffalo 

Bull 

Calf 

Camel 

Chameleon 

Cat 

Cattle 

Colt 

Cow 

Deer 

Doe 

Dog 

Elephant 

Elk 

Ewe 

Foal 

Flock 

Fox 

Frog 

Goat 

Hare 

Horse 

Hound 

Hyena 

Jackal . 

Kid 

Lamb 

Leopard 

Lion 

Lizard 

Mare 

Monkey 


('hauhlmr, 

Sansar 

Jiu 

^Hrg 

Khotta, Caddo 

Chamgiddar 

Bichh 

l)}i ugar 

Sur 

1‘asA 

Haran 

Mainh 

Siinh 

Wachchha 
Uth 
Kiri a 
Billi 
Mill 

Wachhera 

(hill, (iauij Can 

Haran 

Haml 

Kutta 

Hdttlu 

Bariiusinga 

Diimhl 

Wachhera 

A.yynr 

Lilmbar 

Daddhu 

Bakkra 

Sahia 

Glitjpi 

Shikari kutta 

Lakarbngha 

Giddar 

Mcmhd 

Ixjlla 

Baghela 

Si nil 

Kirli 

uhori 

Bdodar 


f'haupcru, 

Wiighu 
Jan warn 
Kojhii 
(iadhii 

Chaniido, Chaiufo 
Bicfhu 

Wihsii ; (wild) Miri'ui 

Sorii 

ITaiwiin 

Iluranii 

Mohin 

pliago 

Gabo 

Uthu 

SAndo, Sandlio 
Bill’ 

ChanpiU 

BhATiic, Wachhero 

Gail 

Haran 

Hirnt 

Kuto 

Hath! 

Goliiu 

Ilidli 

Wachhero 

Dhanu, Galu 

Tjumirl, LilinbiiU 

Dedra 

Bakrl 

Sabo 

Ohofo 

Kuto shikari 

ChnrAkhu 

Oiddu 

Huhvaim, Lebro, Cbhelo 

Gheto 

Chlto 

Shliihu 

Chichi 

Ghorl 

Bhoiido, Bdndru 



Soot. I. 
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English. 

PanjAbi. 

SiNDHL 

Mouse 

fniuiiA 

Kuo 

Musk rat 

Cliuchundar, Chakcliiin- 
dbar 

Mushkwdru wiinu kuo 

Mule 

Khaclicliar 

Kbacliira 

Miiskdeer 

Mir«^, Mrig, Hini-liarau 

Mushkwani haranu 

Otter 

Dijju 

laidhido, Hudro 
phango, pliaridu 

Ox 

Hail, Paid, Dand 

I’jinther 

(Jliittra 

Chito 

I'ig 

Sur 

Suarn 

Porcupiue 

Sch 

Sedhi 

liiibbit 

Sabi a 

Sabo 

Ham 

Mldlia, Dunilui 

(Biato 

Kat 

Ciliis 

Wad ho kuo 

Khiucjceros 

Oainda 

Gciido 

81 iecp 

Bhod 

ttidli 

S<iuiiTcl 

Gallia r 

Noriado 

Titter 

Cliitra 

Whgu, Shcru 

Wolf 

Baghiiir 

Baghdu 

Jih'dii* 

l*anpiihi. 

Pal’hi, Palihnit, 

Adjutant 

(iarar» Nilkanth 

Bago. l^agho 

brood 

Bacbche 

Bacba 

Ohicken 

Kiikrt d{i bachchd 

Kuki]: ja bacba 

C<jck 

Kukkar 

Kukiidii 

Orune 

Khuj 

Kuliiiiigu 

Crow 

Kauu 

Kami 

Dove 

Ghuggi 

Gei*o 

Duck 

(diliotti battak 

Badak 

Falcon 

Biij 

Bsiju, Slnibin, Kuhelo 

Gaino 

Shikdr 

Shikar ju jdinvar 

Goose 

Battak 

llaiijii 

Ibiwk 

Baj 

Sliikiro, Chipak 

Hen 

Kukkrt 

KukidL 

Heron 

Bagula 

Bngu, Karwdnak 

Hoopoe 

(.Ihakkiralul 

Hudhiid 

tJunjrlc fowl 

Jangli jaimur 

Jlmngkiikidi 

Kite 

Ilh 

llil, I^arjaiial ; (of paper) 
Si ran, Santaiiga 

Nirrhtin«;alc 

Wajnrfail 

Bulbul 

Burbiil 

Mainuto 

Ostrich 

Utth, panchhi 

Shuturniurgh 

Owl 

IJlhi 

Burnu, Chib, Chibiro 

Parrot 

Tota 

Chat mi, Chattu 

Partridf^c 

Tittar 

Titiru 

Peacock 

Mor 

Morn 

Peahen 

Pheasant 

Moriii 

pel 

Tadarv 

Pil^con 

Kabdiar 

Knbiitaru 

Quail 

Baterd (male) ; Bdteri 
Kabb (female) 

Batero 

Sparrow 

Abdbil 

Jhirki 

Wagtail 

Mamold 

MitO} Lika 
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INTRODUCTION ; VOOADULAUY, 


Sect. I, 


Ekolihh. 

Fi'ihrx, 

Crab 

Eel 

Kilsa 

^laliasir 

]Maii."o-ti.sh 

Oyster 

Pomfi-ci 

Porpoise 

Car[» 

Shark 

Shrimp 

Skate 

Sole 


Turtle 

Whale 


Irm’vts, 

Ant 


Bee 

Beetle 

Bu;,^ 

Butterfly 
Caterpillar 
("eniipede 
Coeliiiieal worm 

Firefly 

Fly 

Oiiat 

Grasshopper 

Leech 

I-ocust 

Louse 

A!a{?got 

Moth 

Scorpion 

Silk-worm 

Snail 

Snake 

Spider 

Swarm 

Tick 

Vermin 

Wasp 

White ant 


PANJABf. 


MitrhvhhiiUi. 

Karkat machehht 
Bam macHelilu 
Kilsa 
Mabasir 

Tapnssl maclu'hhi 
Gbo.iXjijji 

Chanrt maehchhi 
Samui»«lari sur 
Sahn', safri 
Grab 

flhiiiira Piipj; 

Ikk waddl chauri kaij- 
<liaU inachehhl 
Chauri maehchhi jo sacia 
])ani dc thalle rahn di 
hai 

Kaclu'hhu 
M agar maehchh 


Kiri 


Kir. 


Makkhi. Madhumakkhi 

Blihnd, Gubrlld 

Mjinguh 

Bhambiri 

Kira 

Kankhajura 

Kirill 

Tataiuii. JiigiuiiL 
Makkhi 
Mnchclihar 
J’ataijgsl, Tidda 
Jok 

Sajihou 

JuQ 

Kit 

I’atauga 

Athiilniij 

Patt: da Kifa 

Ghoggd 

Sapp 

Kahrui 

Bhaudaur, Dher, Gnft 
Chiehchfi 
Kit iiataog 
Dhamorl, Dchmijin 
Scuuh 


SlNDllf. 

Marrhun. 
Kachiiu, Karku 
Go I 
Poio 
Sir 

Sijia 

Luchiku 

Ghadyalu, Bin'iu 
Wesaui 

(laiigatu, Ilaknmu 


Kalwo 


Kaclni h , Kach h wa 
M singarmachel lu 


Jitu^ Ki^H. 

(Large bla(k) Makofll ; 
( \\ liite)lJdolit ; (swarm 
of) Mdkaiii 
Msikliiji Makhi 
Tido 

Muiiyhinu 

Popatu 

Saupan. Siibatii 
Saujieri 

Kirminehf ji Kiyoh, 
Kinniz 

Kurkito, Tai’ulaiio 

Makhi 

Mnchhrii 

Tidi 

Jaur 

Mnkdu 

Jiih 

K ioii 

Suro 

W iehhu i*i , B1 1 at li u 
Pntjo Kion 
Siinio 

Naiigii, Balii, KorAd 
Korindo 

Jitun ji jamd’at 
Baghi 
Sanbajit 
pembhu, T)j nti 
U()chl 



Sect. r. 

VOCABULARY. 
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English. 

PANjAnf. 

SinbhL 

tStoneg, 

Pdtthfir. 

Pahanun, 

A"atc 

Sulcmilnl p.atthar 


Alum 

Phatkari 

Phitikl 

Ametljyst 

Y.'ikiit, Bainj^rd rang dl 



imiht 

* 

Antimony 

Surma 

Surmo 

l?ms8 

Pittal 

IMtalu 

('at’H eye 
(>rystal 

Billaur 

Biloni 

('(>!)] lev 

Tramman 

Tamo 

(^>ral 

Mungii 

Mu rj anil 

Camel ian 

Hakik 

Aklkii 

Diamond 

Hira 

Hiro 

Dross 

Mail. .Tangiil 

Kata. Mathii Piini 

KmeraM 

PauiuV 

.Tanmrndu 

Flint 

Pattliri 

(diakmaku 

Gold 

Soiiia 

SV)uu, Kundanu 

Iron 

I.olul 

I/)hu 

.lot 

Saij^r-nnisa 


.lowel 

Ibitaii, MaTii, Gahiia 

Jawahiru 

Lapis lazuli 

LA j ward 

liujawirdu, Mina 

Load 

Sikka 

Shilio 

Loadstone 

Cliakmak. Chunibak 

(’himka Pahnii 

Marble 

Sang-niarniar 

Sangi niarmar 

Metal 

Dhat 

Dhatii 

Mine 

KhAn 

Kani 

Mineral 

Dhutu, Kbunniwasi 

Dluitu 

Tcarl 

Motti 

Moti 

Pewter 


.T.astu 

Quicksilver 

Pa r si 

Pj'iin.) 

Uuby 

Lul, lialn', Chunni 

L’alu, Yakutu 

Sap] >h ire 

Nilmard 


Silver 

Chaiidl 

riiAndui, Bupo 

Steel 

A«pAt 

Rukii 

Sulphur 

Talc 

(iai}<lhak 

Gaiidphii, (Jandku 

Abrak 

Ibraku 

Tin 

Tin 

Kalni 

Tup.iz 

Pukhrnj 

Pukhiraju 

Touchstone 

Kasautl, Ghnswattl 



Apptii'rL 

\V(i«fay, 


Bcxit 

But 

.Tuto 

Bracelets 

Pauuchiao 

Bauhi, Bauhuto, Ban- 

Brocfule 

Khiukhab 

lirnki 

Jarbaftu, Klmkbabu 

Button 

Gudiim 

Bid! 

Cap 

'Jo])pl 

Topi 

IHiain 

SaoguH 

Janjiru 

t^oak 

Choga, Phargal 

Labato, Munghinu 

Clothing 

Wastur 

KapidA (pi. of Kapido) 

Coat (European’s) 

Kot 
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English. 

I^ANjAni. 

SiNDHi. 

Coat (Indian’s) 

Kot 

(patldcd) Kurtc ; (reach- 
ing to ankles) Gidlo 

Cotton 

Klin, KapAh 

Kajianh 

Drawers 

Khamie 

Suthan, KAhch ; (string 
of) Pathar 

Bar-rings 

Walle. UVilIian, Balia 
d.ariao 

- Dnni, Bilido, Panra 

Knibroideiy 

Biittcaij, Wallan walla 

Cbikimi, C'liikaMi<lojl 

Fan 

}*akkha 

I’.'iko, or Pakho 

Girdle 

Nala, 'raraggi, Petfi 

Pato, Boelibnu 

Glove 

Dastana 

Dasf lino 

Gown 

Jamma 

Pado 

JlniidkcrclucC 

Komal 

Kiiinaln 

Liiien 

San dii kappra 

Sini jo Ivajiro 

Inning 

Androf, Astar 

Astaru 

liOOp 

Jiilli. Phalli, Chhnrk- 
pharahi 

Kado, PliAndi 

Nccklncc 

Kaiutha. Har, M;il;i 

Kauthi, Ilnsii, Ilasli 

Needle 

Siii, KbandhiU (a large 
one) 

Sui * 

Pocket 

Khissa 

Khisn, Gofiri 

Pin 

Mekli alpiii 

Tauchnt 

Riblxni 

IMiittA 

Kor, i’ati 

King 

Miindri, Clihalla 

Mnndi 

Seam 

Siiiii 

Oti, I’alundu 

Shirt 

Kurta, Jhngga 

IMiiranu 

Shoe 

Jutti 

duti 

Silk 

Patt 

Rishmu, Patii 

Skirt 

lAiul 

PalAudu, I*Audu 

Sleeve 

BahuH 

Ban hail 

Staking 

Jiinih 

Juralm 

Thimble 

Angidi di toppi 

Aiignshtnno 

Threa<l 

Dhaggu 

Sayo; (of gold and silver) 
DhagJi Tandn 

Turban 

Pagg, I’agri ; (colored) 
Chini 

Pagidi, Pag, Patko 

Veil 

Ghund, Jlmud, Bnrka 

Biirko 

Velvet 

Makhmal 

Baklimnl 

Woollen 

Unni 

Unim, On no 

Food, 

Asparngiis 

Jihojtiny Pntmd, K/idjity Khidhl Ahdro. 

Chitti Miisli 

Ap]>ctitc 

Bhnkkh, Uhluidha 

Bukh, Kuchi 

Barley 

Jaiiu 

Jav 

Boiled 

Uballcde 

Kadho 

Beef 

Gaum 118 

Gavo MAsn 

Bean 

Phati 

Mataru, BAknlA 

Bread 

Kotti? DhAri, THiaggfi. 
PrasAdl 

Maril 

Breakfast 

Din dA khAfiA 

Ncrani, Niishto 

Brinjal 

BhatthA, BatAAo^ Bai'u- 
gan, 

Botal 

Wanganu 

Bottle 

Shlsho, Bhuki 
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EXGLISH, 

Tanjaw. 

SlNDHI. 

Broth 

Rasd, Tari 

Bodu, Raho 

Butter 

Makkhafi 

Mnkhnu 

Cabbage 

Gobbhl 

Gobi 

Cauliflower 

Gobblit da phull 

Panivu 

ChecHc 

Tanir 

Cork 

Kag 

Buiiju 

Cream 

Maliil 

Tharu, Kunj, Malai 

Curds 

Dahtu. Mathtt 

Dbaunro 

Dainty 

TndaratU 

Sat ruehi taam jd Kisin 

Dinner 

Biiojiin, Itasot, Raso 

Khiaiiu, Dinhan jo Kdju 

Drink 

Jal adik 

Pin n jo sldi'm 

Feast 


Kluidi jo majlis 

Flesli 

Mds 

Mdsu 

Flour 

Attd 

Ato 

Fried 

Taliada 

Bliugo 

Glass 

Kacheh 

Shisbo ; (minor) Ahiri 

Gra\7 

Rasji, Tari 

Das 

Greens 

Bhajji 

Sagii, Satblidji, Saliji, 

Sab/.u 

Guest 

Pdrtihuha 

Milimdn 

D(tst 

Cthnrdii Hai'n, Gh.ar wdld 

Mahnmndar 

Jam 

Murabba 

Mur bo 

Jelly 

(iurunibbd, Thalan de 
rns da miirabl»a 

Ohdshi 

Knife 

(Jhakku, Kdclichi'j 

Chaku, Kapu, Chhuri 

Milk 

Diidb, Khtr 

Klitni 

Millet 

Dujra. Kangfit 

Till (no 

Minced 

Kiitra yd Kinia Kitadd 

Kojdiito 

A'imr 

Mustard 

Rdt savhon 

Mutton 

Bhed dd mas 

Gosht i ridh 

Napkin 

Parna, Pond 

Rumdlu 

Oil 

Tel 

Telu 

Tickle 

Aelnir 

Acharii 

Tcijper 

Kdli Mtrcb, Gnl Mirch 

Mireh 

Plate 

Thal,rhdli,TdssiJlakebi 

Rikdbi. Ribcbi, Pdtru 

lloast 

Kabdl) 

Sikh pachdinu 

Uicc 

(’haul, Dhan. Dhalij 

(grain and as bought) 



Chaiiwarii. Chdwar 

Ralt 

Li'in, Nun ; (adj.) Sdluild 

Luim 

Saltpetre 

Shoro 

Sauce 

Tarkd, Chhaunk 

('hush 

Spoon 

Chaincha, Kapchhi, pdi 

Chnmclio ; (of wood) 
pohio 

Steweel 

Ubbliddd 

Radho 

Sugar 

Khand, Dura 

Khandr. Kaiid.i ; (can- 

dy) Mistri 

Supper 

Rdt da Khand 

Rati jo Kddho 

Sweetmeats 

Mithidi 

Mitlml 

Tablecloth 

Mez dt Chdddnr 

Me j posh 

Thaii 

Tray 

Kdthrd chaijger 

Veal 

Gaht jo gosht 

Vinegar 

Sirkd 

Sirko 

Mheat 

Kailak 

Kanik 

Wine 

Madira, Surd 

Shardbu 
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Sect. I. 


English. 

]Iou»e^ Fur HI* 

turr^ .)V. 

Arch 

Bag 

Basket 

Barber 

Bearer 

Bath 

Bed-ro()m 

Beam 

Bench 

Bell 

Bedstead 

Bedditig 

Box 

Board 

Bolt 

Brick 

Bucket 

Building 

Caiulle 

Carriage 

Carpet 

Casket 

Chink 

(vhaiiilier 

Chair 

(’best 

Cistern' 

Cook 

(Joriier 

Counting-house 

Comb 

Cover 

(’overlct 

Cup 

Cui>ola 

Cra<lle 

Curtains 

Discharge 


Door 

Drain 

Expenses 

Floor 

Footman 

Foundation 


Tan J ART. 


SlNDIii. 
(fimrjo Sam an. 


Daurl 

'riuiila. Borf 
I'okkri 
Mat 
Jhlur 

Xliaun di than 

iSAiiii di tlulu 

Satir, Kan 

Tirp.ai, Bahu di inez 

Ghaiuta 

Mauja, Kbatt 

Wichhal 

Sandhkh. Dabba 

Bliatt 

Hurka 

Itt 

liol, Dohdii, Itokka 
Ghar, llavell 
Watti 
Gsnidi 

Dari, Sutranjl 
pabbi 

Trer ; Khaukar 

Dal an 

Khursi 

Sanduk 

Kuud 

Rasoivii 

Kliuijja, <Jutth, Nukkar 
Daflar khilns'i 
Kanghi 
Cliapj>ru 

ralanghfM >3 

Katoni, ChhannA 

(rumVaij. Mat 
PhaoghurA 
Baple, PAl 

Weg, rhor, tupak dA 
chhuGla ; hudAr 
lAhuiiA ; chhadd deilA ; 
kainm toi'bA ; hata 
dehA 
Bi'ihA 
Mori 
Kharach 
Bhon 
Baidal 
Nlnh 


Kaman, MihirAbu 
Thelo 'IVlhi 
Khiiri, ( 'bbaboj pallo 
Hajamu, NAl 
lianiAlu 

W'ihanjau ji jA ; Gusal 
Khano 
Suman ji jA 
Kam 
Manjani 
Gbandu 
Handhu, Sej 
llanilliu 
Beti. Sunglii 
Bharabo, 'I'akhto 
Kado, Kuiidlm 
Sir ' 

Boko 
Adap, Jai 

Shama, Divalu, pio 

(JAdi 

Gilmu 

Bosh 11 

Bliatu. Bhod 
Koti 

K\irsi. Manjl 

Beti 

Nalii 

Borchi 

Kiuid 

I^ekiji Kitabeii rakn ji j:i 
Bhanl 

Bosh ; (of letter) lafafo. 
Dhakan 

Liphoti, Handhu, Daplni 
(of china) BiyAlo ; (of 
metal) Katoro 
KuIki 
B lngho 
l*nddo 

MokAl, MaukAfi 


Daru, DarwAjo 
Mori, Kasi 
Kharchu 
Cldiaty Farshu 
BlAdo 
Bldi, Jar 
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geot. I. 


Knqlisu. 

Panjabi. 

Kuril it urc 

Balcwa 

(iardener 

Main 

(jl'OOlU 

Tahl ly li, K Am m iin 

Hall 

Dalaii 

Handle 

Hattlnl 

Hire 

Bhara 

Hole 

Chhek 

Jar 

Mart ban 

Kettle 

Waltold 

Key 

Kuiijl 

Kitchen 

Kasoi, Bawarchl khiina, 

Labourer 

Langar 

Majur 

Lamp 

Hint, Diiakhi, DiwA 

Library 

1‘ustkabiy 

Lime 

ChniiiiA, Kimbu 

Lex’k 

J and I II 

Looking-glass 

Sliisba, A'rsi 

Mat 

Plmhri, Saf 

Oven 

Tmidiir, Bhath 

IVilkl 

Palki 

I’illar 

Munara 

Pillow 

Sarhana 

Porch 

Beotlhl 

Pol ter 

DarbAu 

Plaster 

Kahgal 

l*ot 

HAijdi 

Hoof 

Chhatt 

Scissors 

Ka inchi, KatarnI 

Servant 

Chakkar, TahlwAhi 

Sheet 

Chaddar, Tiu) 

Slave 

Das 

Soot 

HhuAukha 

Spectacles 

Stair 

Paurtau 

Step 

Paurl 

Storey 

MajAl 

Sweeper 

Chuhra, Bhaiigi 

Table 

Me/. 

Tailor 

Darji 

TharA 

Terrace 

Tile 

Khaprail 

Sikhar, Tissi, LAttA 

Top 

Tongs 

ChimtA 

Torch 

MasAl 

Torchdjearer 

Ma^Alchi 

Wages 

Talab, DarmahAn, 

Wall 

Chhimahiu, BhAfA, 
DibArl 

Kaiidh 


SiXDHL 

Siimaiiii 

Sals, BcH 

Dalaiiu, Dfilo 

llatliiyo ;(of Ooor) Kudo; 

(of sword) Kaidiyo 
Bliando, Kin'u) 

Tung 

l)ilo, Ki'ulo 
Oliahidsiii, Knnno 
Kuiiji 

Borclil Khilno, Kaudhiuo 

Majiirii 

piyo 

kitab Kluiiio 
Chunii, (lacliii 
Kur[)hu. Kulfu 
Arsi, A'itio 
Nukli, Tan no 
Tan u I'll 
IVilki 

Thanibii, Tlii’iiu 

Wiluiiio 

Dcdhi 

(Kouso) Darbiinii 
Liinbu, Lcpn ; (salve) 
Lep, Mvlauiu 
Tiipelo, Kunaru 
Chhati 

Kniik’ld, Kalar > 
Nankani, IJeli 
Olnidar 
Btiiiho 

Jaio, Duulioiiji kariiui 
Chasiiio 
rharbi, Chand 
(of stairs) pjiko ; (foot- 
sto[)) Wikh, I’ero 
Mari, Ahldt 
Ibiliaridaru, Chaliro 
Meja 
Darjt 

Thalo ; (near a tonal)) 
Lt)dliu 
Xaro, Niiro 
Matbo, Chop 
Cliimto 
Mashalu 
Mashalchl 
lloju, Majilri 


Bhiti 
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English. 

Panjabt. 

SlNDlii. 

Washerman 

DhoV.bi 

Khatri 

Water-carrier 

Kahar. .Jhlur, Mdshki 

PakhAli 

Window 

TiVkki ■ 

Dari 

Wocxl 

Lttkkar, Kiith 

Kuthi 

Bit, Bridle 

Lagiini,Wagdor, WAg, or 
Wiiggau 

I.agamu, Wag 

Curry-comb 

Kharkhara 

Kargaro 

Girth 

Taug. Kavnkkl 

Tauten 

Martinn^alc 

Zerbaiul 

Talim 

Saddle 

Katthi 

Jin, Hano 

Spur 

Add! ; (verb) Ad<UiuarnA 

Adi 

Stable 

Glnnsal 

Kudhi 

Stirrup 

BakAb 

KikAbu 

A GartJeiu 

liOff, 

lUujh, 

Fruit 

Phal 

Mewo. Phalu 

}hid 


Kali 

Husk 

Chhillar, Toh 

Tulni 

Kerttel 

<iiri 

Magh/, Anna 

Stone or seed 

Gittak, Guthlt. Bin 

B(jn, Kakidi 

Almond 

Bad am 

Ba'ulAml 

Apple 

Se*) 

St'iphu 

Cheny 

Alii baUi 

Sluduhlno 

Betel Nut 

Si 1 pari 

PAnu 

Cocoa Nut 

Jutt 

NArelu 

Citron 

Kimh, Chakotrii 

Turanjn, Li mo 

Cusiard-ai>ple 

Shuvifa 

Situpliuhi, Katul, Klia- 
jnro 

Date 

Kliajur, ChhuharA 

(dried) Kharik ; (fresh) 
Daink 

Fig 

Hanjir, Phogiiri 

Anjiru 

Gi'ai)cs ^ 

Augur 

DAkh, Anjiru 

Guava 

Amnid 

IjCinon, Lime 

Niinbii 

Limo 

Mango 

Mangostein 

Amb 

Amhii 

Melon 

KharbiijA 

(musk) Gidiro ; (water) 
HimlAnl 

Mulberry 

Tiit 

Tiitu 

Olive 

Zaitun Kaii 

JaitViu 

Orange 

Saiitara 

NArangl 

Peacti 

A'ri'i 

Shaft Alii 

Pear 

N jikh 

Sufi jo Kism 

Pinc-applc 

Shaiifii 

Allan uAsu 

Plantain 

Kelli 

Kewido ; (the fruit) 
Idiaro 

Plum 

Ber 

Pcni, Khiroli 

Pomegranate 

Anar 

Dndhiin . 

Quince 

Bihi 

Bihl 

Ilaisins 

MunakkA, BhugriAn 

KiKlimiKu 

Sugar-cane 

GannA 

Kfluiandu 

'ramarind 

Imbli 

Gid Amiri 

Walnift 

Kharo^ 

Akhiro^u 
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Kkglish. 

PanjAbI, 

SiNDHi. 

Tn'CK and FUmer^p 

HuJtliJb ate rhulh 

Wanv^ Gulat 

Aitcmonc 

Kachnilr 

Bdstan afruz 

Bauiljii 

AVaijjh 

A'bnus 

Bdiisu 

Blackwood 

Abnds, Shlsham 

Boxwooil 

Chlkrl 

Daial 

Coffee 

Bun 

Kdhii, Kahwo 

Cypress 
y’v^i rec 

Diilf, Deodar 

Sarvvu 

IMpigure dii biitt^a 

Anjir jo wapu 

Myrtle 

As 

Asu 

riiie 

Dcvdai', diiir 

Dij^aru, Ldo 

Tamarisk 

Pilchhl 

Gaju, Gajum 

T(3ak 

SAgnn-birchh 

8dgu 

Vine 

Aijgiirau d£ vcl 

Ddkli jo watui 

Anise 

Saupf 

Bddiydn i Hi'imt 

Asparaens 

Mi'islk Chitti 

Asfardju 

Beet-n »ot 

Clmkandar 

iSunidi 

C}ibl)a|j;e 

Gobbi li 

Gobi 

Capsicum 

Lai mirch 

Mireh jo Kism 

Caraway 

Kalii jira 

Gharmuju 

Cardamom 

llaicht 

Ddchi, Kuthu ; (pod of) 
Photo 

Carrot 

Gajjrtr 

Sindhi gajar 

Chamomile 

Bal)utul 

BdbVino 

(.^jriaiidcr seed 

Dhaiitau 

Dhdna 

Endive 


Kdsinf 

Creeses 

fldleon 

Tarah* Kdhii 

(linger 


Simdht 

tlasminc 

Chamba, Chambcli 

ddi 

Lily (water) 

»So9an 

Hosnu. Kcn£ 

Xosejray 

l’o])[)y 

Pliulldo da Multba 

(Juhblsto 

Post 

Pust 

Hue 


Siiddbo 

ItuKC 

Gulab 

Guldbu 

Sweet Potato 


Lokdri gdjar 

W i Idy ail wdiig nu 

Tomato 

Wilaiti batdutj, Wilditi 
bhat:tlia 

Turnip 

Gogidu 

Violet 

Kamnildo 

Banaphsho 

Wreath 

Sehrd, Pushpniala 

Hdru 

Bark 

Sakk 

Chhodo, Khal 

Berry 

Nikkc gol Phal 

Li aril, Bum 

Blossom 

Phull, Kali 

Mukhiri, Gaunchu 

Branch 

Tdhiii 

Shdkh, Taro 

Plower 

Pliull 

Gulu [Pichi 

tium 

Giiud 

Khaunru ; (of the eye) 

Leaf 

Pattd, Patra 

Pann, Pann ; (of book) 
Patro 

Plant 

Buttd, ButtA laiitlA 

Bdto 

Hoot 

Muddh, Jarh Mdl 

Muiu, Pdd 

Trunk 

Kbambh 

Thmju 

Cucumber 

Khtrd 

Bddarangu, Kak^ 

i?’enuel 

Soe 

Sarafi 

Fenugreek 

Motthi} metthri 


[AmMlh- 1883.1 


G _ 
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iNTRODtCTtOK t VOCABVL.ARY. 


Sect. I. 


English, 

Flax 

Garlic 

Gourd 

Hemp 

Indigo 

Leek 

Ijcntil 

Lettuce 

Linseed 

Mint 

Nettle 

Nightshade 

Onion 

Parsley 

Peas 

Saffron 

SpiTiach 

Thistle 

Turnip 

Jet-d’eau 

Aqueduct 


AvahU; LantU 

Kheti de jog hhou» 

A* hud Zuniin^ 

Barley 

Jaim 

Java 

Bam 

Khahvitni 

Bari, Koti, Anibaru 
Khal, Chulu 

Bran 

Biira 

Cart 

Gaddi 

Sam Ary i gari 

Chaff 

Toll ' 

Tulm 

Corn 

Ann 

Aim 

I'arm 

A jare layi di bhon 

Pokh 

Farmer * 

VVahiwah 

KAhak, HArl, Kudmi 

Field 

Paili 

Kliet-u 

Grass 

Gha, IMthc 

GAh 

Harrow 

Harvest 

SuhaggA 

Wa«lhaf, Waddlude din 

Phajlii 

Hay 

Bho, Sukka gha 

KAiiA, Suko gdh 

Hedge 

Bilr 

Lodho 

Husbandly' 

Khetti pailt da kamm 

Pokh, Khctt 

Labourer 

KAmmau 

MajAr, Kanu 

Landlord 

Bhoo dd sAtu 

JamindAr 

Meadow 

Jiih 

CharAgdh 

Plough 

Hal, V. wAhufiil 

Maru 

Reaper 

WaddhAil wAla 

Lu^iuadAr 

Reaping-hook 

DAtri 

panto 

Rice 

Ohaul 

ChAiiwar 

Sower 

BljjauwAlA 

Pokhai^ wAro 

Spado 

Kahl 

KodaH 

Straw 

NAl, TAri, Bho 

Kakhu 

Stack 

Kupp 

Gih jo dhig (or) tUga 

Tenant 

WuhtwAhj AeAwi 

Bh&4owii-o, Namjlio »* 


mindar 


Panjabi. 

San 

Lasaii 

Kaddun, Ghiyii, Pettha, 
Tuminau 

Sahkukra 

Nil 

(rhandhan 

Masar 

Kalui 

Alsl 

Piidini 

Bichchhdbutti 
MamoU 
Gandha 
Chitpi jirsi 
Mattar, Chunil 
Kessar, Kuugu 
Palak 

Kandii 

Gonglii 

Kund sotA Phuani 
Ikk kulh iipaniin diijji 
kiilh lai jAu lay! pul 


SiNDUI. 

Wan, Sant 

Thdm ; (root of) Gadi 
Kiidii 

Bhnug, vSaii 
Niru 

Basarujo Kism 

Mataru 

KdliA 

Alai 

Pin lino 

Ndnagphan 


at a III 

Kaisari, Zafaraii 
1 sfaniij 
ITiit Kandii 
Gogiilu, Shalgham 
Phaulniro 
Piini jo rasto 
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English. 

Panjabi. 

SiNDHf. 

Wheat 

Kauak 

Kanik 

Wild 

JangK 

Jhaugli 

Yoke 

•Tunglil 

Pan j art 

Yoke of Oxen 

Jog 

phagau ji PanjurC 

Of JltniJOfiff fuid 

Arnnm ^ it . 

S'trdft. Ichhdt 

Paud haelfdi ralian 
auti Jihdhtt, 

Account 

Lekha pattti 

Hisabu 

Ac<iuittanec 

11 Ildar lahniia 

Rasiil 

Address 

Thikaha, Pata 

Sarndmo, Pato 
Wddhaho, Sudharo 

Adva]i(!0 

Agau 

Advertisement 

Samaclnir 

Jdhirndmo 

Af^eiit 

Ki'irddr, CJumaslita 

flnmasto 

A,t,o*eeincnt 

IJkhatjiarliat 

Kanlu 

Answer 

Uttar, Ultao, Pajta 

Jawdbu 

A|)preutice 

Asset 

Clicllil 

Shdgiddii 

Main 

Auction 

Lilam 

Nildmii 

Balsmcc 

Kandi, Tarakri ; Daki ; 
Tula lagan 

Bakdya 

Unukcr 

Saraf 

Sethi, Saha, Sarafu 

Ikiiiknuit 

Naijg, Dudliya 

pewdlo 

Bill 

Hiiudi 

Hiiiidl 

Bond 

Likhat 

Kabdlo, Dastaweju 

Broker 

Dalai, Wichola, Ahrli 

DahUn 

Business 

Kaiuui 

Dhandho, Kanm 

Buyer 

Wihajanwala 

Khariddru 

(’upitul 

Miil, lias 

MiuU 

Clnir^^es 

Lagat 

Klnirchu, !^^ulhrt 

Commeree 

Bupiir 

Woapdra, Waidjii 

Constituent 

Mniilb, Kamm karan- 
wala 

Joridar, Asuli pdgo 

Contract 

Thekka 

Wdido 

Credit 

AVasali 

Jamd 

(h'cditor 

hhdh Sic 

Karj ileinwaro 

Custom-house 

Jagiit di than, Chabutra 

Mandi 

Date 

Mitl 

Mi ft, Tdrik 

Day-book 

Ktuittd 

liojiidnio 

Debit 

Lckkhe wichch kattfui, 
Ijckkhc wichch layd 
dhan 

Wdsulu 

Debt 

Delia 

Karj 

Debtor 

Deiiddv, Karjoi 

Karjt 

Delay 

Dhill, Matth 

Deri, Gasirl 

Demand 

Mang 

Tang, Talabi 

Gusain 

Evasion 

Tditoi 

Excuse 

llaln'inml 

Ujar, Natdu 

Export 

Dasdiir lu'in jauwdlil mdl 

Jldhar shiun rawanagl 
Gumaato 

Eactor 

Gumdslita 

Eamine 

Kdl 

pukdru, Kdlu 

GootU 

Mdl 

Sdmdnu 

Grain 

Ann 

Auu, Aiuijn 

Ha^ wijd 

0 2_ 

Handicraft 

Hatth dl klrt 
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INTUODUCTION 1 VOCABULARY, 


Sect. 1, 


English. 

Import 

Interest 

Lease 

Leisure 

Letter 

Loan 

Lf)ss 

Manufacture 

i^tarket 

Memorandum 

Merchant 

Merchandize 

Mesfijij^e 

Motley 

^fortgage 

Note 

Overplus 

Packet 

Pocket 

Partner 

I’assport 

P.aymeiit 

Pedler 

Penalty 

Plenty 

Pledge 

Post 

Poverty 

Price 

Principal 

Profit 

ProjKjrty 

Hate 

Kcecipt 

llcnt 

Sample 

Scarcity 

Seller 

Shop 

Signature 

Sum-total 

Trade 

Usage 

Wages 

Warehouse 

Wealth 

Wharf 

Of 

Anchor 

Boat 


Panjabi. 

Amdaiii, jo mal biUiroij, 
ac 
Biili 
Pat'til 
Wtd’d 
Chitthi 

Hiuhir 

Totta 

ilattb dll k.amm 
Hajar 

Chette layi likhat 

Bupari 

Bupari raal 

Saiieha 

Dhaii 

Gahnc dhnrnil, Gahful 
Chitthf, Tip 
M'jlddha 
BMd, Gandh 

Bliiill, Bhaiwal 
llahdari da parwilnA 
DofiA 

Ban j ilrii , Phcriwahl 
Dann, Chattt 
l)hor, Ati 

Galina. Buchan, .Tiiman 

I)ak, Diikghar, Thilu 

kaugalpafui, Daridra 

Mull 

Mul 

Lnha 

Miil 

Bhaii 

Ihisid, Tnmhu 
Mnhar, Bhara 
Naniiiml 
Kill 

BcchahwAla 
Hattt, Hatt 
Sahl 
Jor 
Biiimr 

Acluli’, ByuhAr, Bcfichal^ 
Ohal, War^dra 
Dihilrl 

Kothl, Guddm 

Uhdn 

Ghdt 


Latigar 

Berl 


SINDHI. 

Amdant, Mulakcmiu 
amdant Shaiyuii 
Sddu, Wiaja 
Pa to 
Wai'iddi 

Kliatu ; (of alphabet) 
Akilrii 

Odhari, Karju 
Klinti, Nuksiin 
SamiVn, Samaii jodan 
Bajdri 
Yadast 

Wapilri. Saiidagaru 
Wiipdrji Shiii 
Niapo 

Msiyil. Paiso, lloku 
G.ah rakaii 
Purjo. Ohitlu 
Bacliti, Phaltu 
Gahdhidl 
Khls(> 

BhiUwilni 

Parwilno 

Pichaitlen, Afla Karan 
Ghoninl. Ghordy j 
Suja, Dliandhu 
Man, ildinahiat 
,)dmin, Hathnu [Ual^ 
,Tai, Hiulo ; (for letters) 
Kdngahlt 

Kimat, Miilhu, Baba 
Mi'irn 

Labhu, Phtiido, Napho 
Main, Milk 
Kirkhu 
Kasid 

Bln'iiido, Kirdo 

Namiino 

Kahatu 

Wlkeudar 

Hatu 

Sahl 

.liimlo 

Wiipar, Saiulo 
lliwaju, litti, llasam, 
Dustdni, Mdmdlu 
Roju 

Kdrkhdno 

Mdyd 

Batidnru, Lnhaii ji jd 

Jahdjtin Mbrtt, 
Langaru 
Be4i 



Sect. I. 

VOCABULARY. 

t5D 

English. 

Panjabi. 

SlNDHI. 

Cable 

Lajj, lauo 

Paghu, Bed! jo jangir yd 
rasil 

Cargo 

I.add 

Jabaj jo sdmdiiu, Biiru 

Commander oE boat 

Beri <la siiin 

Makhu<lo 

Compass 

Kan 1 pas 

Kiblaiiiima 

Ferry-boat 

Uttarau lay! bcfl 

Patau ji bedt 

Flag 

Dhaj a 

.Jliaiiili 

M ast 

Kiiho 

Mate 


Kaptiui [)ai darjeamal- 
ilaru 

Oar 

Cbappa 

Waiijliii 

Pa)*seiiger 

Jhan’iii 

Miisjipbiru 

Prow 

A'gdi, Jehajjo aghu 

Hope 

Hassii, lajj, Iduy 

Kaso 

Kuddcr 


Sukhami 

Sail 

Pill 

Sira : (verb) Langara 
Kajhaii 

Sailor 

Maliih, Mididua 

]Muhano 

Twine 

Siitli 

Dhago 

Voyage 

July at ra, Sarauudar 
yatra 

Daryal Safar 

Yaiil 

Wchrd, gaj 


Of TjHW anil Judicial Ititi hitcaMfhd ale niaun 

Kiiidc iusdfi aid a 

Matt era. 

didn galldn. 

ru hal'd ri hdhat. 

Abuse 

Gdl uindia, Bura ’svartdo 

Gari 

Aecpiittal 

Chhiitkara 

t ’hhot karo 

Adultery 

Par-triya gam.an 

Jiini 

Ampiitat ii n 

Aug wadhna 

lljii wedlinn 

Arbitration 

Wiclu»lla[)uria 

Nyayo kiirsan falsilo 

Arbitrator 

Wicholla 

Nyayi kur 

Attorney 

Diit, Wakll 

Wakilii, Iwaji 

Award 

Wicliar te inagroij agya 

Fatwa, Faisilo 

Jdmiii 

Bail 

Ilajir jamini 

Bribery 

Civil Court 

Waddhi 

Kisbwat Lalacli 

Kaeiiabri 

Dlwanl 

Chain 

Saugul 

,Ia!iylr 

(’ln\ise 

Tuk 

Kalamu, Sbartu 

Clerk 

Likharl, Mnnshi 

Karkuii Katib 

Confession 

Augikdr, Mann laida 

Ikrar, Kabul kamn 

Dokl Jinhan ti dosh sdbit 
hai 

Convict 

Apradht 

Conviction 

Aprddh m'lo manu laiud 

Silbitl 

Copy 

IJtdr 

Nakuhi 

Crime 

Kukarm, Dosh 

I)oh, Ouidiu 

Criminal Court 

Faujdilri 

Phaujddrl 

Decree 

Byawasthd 

l*bat\vA, Pbaisilo 

Defendant 

Pratibddi 

Muddai dlaihi 

Deetl 

Tjikhat 

Dastaweju 

Denial 

NAh 

InkiVru 

Divorce 

Cbhnddfid 

TalAk 

Evideuco 

SAkhi’, iTgiUii 

ShdbuU 
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INTRODUCTION : VOCABULART* 


Sect. I. 


PanjAbI. 

Badhak, Phabe defi wiUld 

Kainm-cbnbiu 

Ikk dhir tU 

llusum 

Chjittf 

Khotii likbat 

Bjhu'i i kht\ 1 id, K uidkbdn a 

Phdbl 

Pdkki'i. Dbdrvvl 
IMiuhc dt'fkd 
Adaltl, Kydy kartd 
:\raraii welle wdiididda 
mdl 

Pichble, id tar adbtkiiri 
Hatyd, Gbdt 
Kilt yard, (Jbatti 
Ddwc iiiiu lui snniia, 
prdrthim in'iij nd 
hunnd 
Sdwdhdntii 
Saiiijh 
Kliiiiui 

.ihuttld snunb, ki'iri 

sdkbi 

Prdrtbi, Miiddayt 
Ji'balkbdiid 
Haiitlliud, KaidI 
IVirnidn 
Data! 

.Ihdj'ra! 

Psiriianwjilld 
Bisvdm 
Tliik, Snjjd 
kutrd bis 
A^ryd, Tuk 
Nulush, Miikaddmd 
Buldwa 

.In miinin de welle 
likbat kar jao 
Cborl 
Ohm- 
Addlat 
Mukiiddnui 
I)iiii])attar 
Ugab, Ugabi, Sdkbi 


SiNDHf. 

KAsdi 

Wiisiyat bajd Aniadavu 

Hikdh tarfo 

TTjiivo 

l)amln 

Kliotu 

Kaid Kbdno 
IMidsbiju lukro 
Dhdcb'b) 

Plidlin dta.iii 

Miinsifii 

Wasiyai 

Wdris 

Klnin 

Kliuni 

Mukadaiuo cbbadau 


Ittildn 
Kasiuim 
iM iidf i 

Kiidii Kasaiim 

IMudddi, Ddwdddni 

K!u<ikbaiio 

Kiiidi 

Sdbitl, llujat 
Sajd 

Jliagido, .Thcdo 
Padbandar 

Sabi, VVi'sdbiu, Mublat 

Haku 

(Uiainki, Korrn 

niaisilo 

J)awd 

Hajr, raid jo ittildn 
Wasiyat Kaiular 

Cliorl 

(dinru 

Addbit ^ ^ . 

Parkb, Mukadimo bildin 
Wasiyat ndiiio 
Sbdbidu 


English. 

Executioner 

Executor 

Kx-partc 

Fee 

Fine 

Forgery 

Gaol 

Gallows 

Highwayman 

Hanging 

Judge 

Legacy 

Legatee 

Murder 

Murderer 

Nonsuit 


Notice 

Oath 

Pardon 

Perjury 

Plaintiff 

Prison 

Prisoner 

Prof.f 

Punishment 

Quarrel 

Header 

llespite 

Kight ^ 

Scourge 

Sentence 

Suit 

Summons 

Testator 

Theft 

Thief 

TriViunal 

Trial 

Will 

Witness 


Of Government, 
Ally 

Ambassador 

Authority 

Alliance 


JtdJ didrt f/nUav, 

Sattld, Ndldd 
Hdt 

Bal, Trdkram 
Mel 


J/uhUmatan hdbnt. 

YAru, Dostii 
Klcbl ' 

Ikhtiydrii 

Dost! 
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fiKGLISH, 

PanjAbI. 

SiKDHI. 

Boundary 

Banndo 

Had 

Canopy 

Chdnfti 

Saibdnu 

Capital 

llAjdhanl 

Tdkhtgdh 

City 

Nagar 

Nngaru, Shabru 

Coin 

Mudnl 

Sikho 

Crow-n 

Mukat 

Tdju 

Dynasty 

Iblikul, Riijbans 


Deputy 

Htdhhl 

Nail) 

Duty 

Dharm 

1‘haiqu ; (toll) Mahsulu 

Edict 

Wigyj'ipsin 

Pharmdn 

Emperor 

Malnirajsi 

Shahsnishah 

Empress 

Maluiriiflt 

Shahansliah Rdni 

Exeelleiicy 

Maluii-aj 

Tasil 

Jnnab 

Exchequer 

Klidj:ino 

Foreigner 

Pardesi. Opra, Pakbla 

Dharvo 

Faction 

Uiljdrohi. Llpadri 

Dlu'iri 

Gentleman 

Bbahlindnas 

Sakhnru MdtiVuiru 

(iranary 

Bhandiii’j Kottha.Khatta 

Bhaiido 

Inhabitant 

M'askiu 

llahasln. Ptahiiku 

Journey 

Yatrd, Paiijda 

Sn])hani 

King 

Rjija 

Badsluih 

Lane 

Gail 

Ghuti 

I^evec 

Darbilr, Snblia 

Darbari 

Majesty 

Mahiirajadhirdj 

WiuUi 

Mint 

Taksal 

Jarbklwiiia 

M^march 

Maharaj 

Bddsbah 

Native 

AVdssi 

Kahakii 

Night-watch 

Palud, Pahre da wella 

Rati jo pharo 

News 

Sainaucliar 

Khabar 

Nobleman 

Pradlian, Dhnni 

Amivu 

Patent 

Parvvand. Sanad. Patta 

Jaliir Sanad i 

P<imp 

Bhnrak, Thalh 

Dabdabo 

Populace 

Wasson 

Klialak 

Port 

Gliat 

Bandarn 

Province 

Dcs, Suba 

Parirano 

Queen 

Rdhi 

Rani ■ 

Quarter 

Chuthdi ; (fourth part) 
Pao ; (mercy) A'srd; 
(direction) Disha 

Kudo 

Bcbellion 

Rajdroh, Khariul, Riim- 
rauld 

Fasadii, She rhh 

llcglster 

Ball! 

Dapliturii 

Kepublie 

lletinue 

l*arja cli prabhula 
Lduii-lashkar, Naukkar, 
Ohakkar 

Hukilinat i Am 

Riot 

Ran I Id. Dhum 

Hangamo 

Secretary 

Mantarl 

IVlinishi, Kdtib 

Signet 

Muhar, (vhhdp. Sarkdrl- 
mohar 

Muliur 

spy 

Bhctti, Khojjl, V. bhet 
laifid, khoj kaddhild 

Jdsiisu, Chari 

Stage 

Aklu’ird, V*ir, Manhd, 
A (hid ; Majal. Ragg- 
bhon 

Darjo, Tabku. Tamasho 
jo haudhu 
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INTRODUCXriON : VOCABULARY, 


Seot. I 


English* 

State 

Street 

Successor 

Subject 

Throne 

Titles 

Town 

Traitor 

Treaty 

Treasurer 

Tribute 

Tyrant 

Usurper 

Umbrella of state 
Viceroy 


Profvit»ioiin and 
Tradtn, 

Armourer 

Artificer 

Artist 

Assayer 

Baker 

Beggar 

Blacksmith 

Bookseller 

Brazier 

Bricklayer 

Butcher 

Car|K!ntcr 

Confectioner 

Cook 

Cotton carcioT 

DanciiiK-j;iil 

Urugi^ist 

l>yer 

Farrier 

Greengrocer 

Grocer 

Goldsmith 

Horse-breaker 

Hunter 

Jeweller 

Juggler 

liincn-diapcr 

Musician 

rainier 


I'ANJABf. 

Raj ; (condition) Hal 
Gali 

ISFagroii ilufiwiUa 
l*arja 

Siijhrifiail, UdjgwhU 
Tad, Pjulwd, Naou 
Nagav 

Biswi'usgluitti, Hes- 

wirodhi 

Bachabandi 

Bhnndari 

Take 

illiakkit karan walla, 
iiirdayl 
I’ardhanliari 
Cliliatlar 
hJi'iba 


SiNmif. 

(condition) Hal at : 

(government) Sarkdr 
Ghntl 
.Idiiisliin 
Raiat 

Takhtu, Gddl 
Lakabu 
Nagarii 
Niinak hardm 

Alidiidmo 
Kliajaiiclii 
M ahsuhi 
Zdlimu 

Z«>rl watandafu 
Shahi chhntu 
rharnidii pharma 


Kdinni ute htipdr» Kamuh, JJhftndha, 

Hathidr ghaj’anwdlld ya. Jirih 'J’hahindaru 
v.’iM'hafi walla, luhdr 
Kdrigar Kdrignru 

Gunt Huniru, jauandar 

Park an a 

Bhatliidrd, Taiidurwdlld Nduwdi 

Mnnirld bhichchhak Peiidru, Pcnuii, Biklum 


Lulidr 

l*ustakbupdri 

Thathidr 

Udj 

Kasdl 

'J’arklidit 

Halwdl 

Kasolyd, Bottt 

Kaojrt 
Pas art 
Li lari 

Sail lotrl , N d.lbn ijd 

Kanin jrd 

Pasdrl 

Suiddrd. 

(/hdbaksawAr 

Badhfik, Sliikdrl 

Judhri 

Mnddii, Bdzigar 

Bajdj 

Bajantrl 

Chittarkdr, Rangsds 


Lobdru 

Kitdb wikandaru^ 

Pital jo kam Kandsif. 

Thaiithdro 
Siibuiidu. Rajo 
Kdsdi 
Wddho 
Halwdi 
Burch i 
Pliiydro 
Kaiijdri 

Dawa wikaiidar 
Ntroli or Nlroti 
N dlbandii 
Bhdji wikandar 
Pdsdrt 
Sonndro 
Kdrihsawdru 
Shikdri 

Jnriyo, Jawdhari 
Bdjigaru 

Uni kaprd Wikandar 

Kanjaru 

Kamdtigaru 
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Kngli&h, 

Panjabi. 

SinduL 

Physician 

Waul 

Tiihihu 

Ploughman 

Hull 

Hdri 

Porter 

llcodhid, Diiarpal 

(of a liouse) Darbdnu; 
(of a jallki) Hamdl 
tlulhimla]: 

Ropemaker 

Rassc watt 

Basil 

Saddler 

Kathlii banaurwala ; 
Sara] 

Zlni'ih thahindar 

Sculptor 

Patthar ukkaranwalla 

Sangtarushu 

Shci)hcrd 

Piljl 

Uedhuru 

Sluij)keeper 

ITatwAfda 

Diikandiiru 

Sawyer 

Pliarnalwalla 

Kartjo kam Kaiidar 

Shoemaker 

Mochchi 

Mochi 

Singer 

Gaonwttlhi, Usiggl 

Gaikii, Gainu 

Surgeon 

Jarjlli, Niii 

Darj i 

Jarahu 

Tailor 

Darji 

Turner 

Kharaddl 


VintiuT 

Kahil, Madura dll bupiiri 

Sharab wikandaru 

Waterman 

Mushki 

Paklu'ili 

Weaver 

Juiriha 

Korl 

Workshop 

Karkhunnu 

Karkliauo 

Anvil 

Ahrafi 

Sahdani, Arid 

Awl 

Banna 

Ar 

Axe 

Knharl, Baholla 

Kuhado 

Brush 

Kuchchi 

Km^hi 

Chisel 

Chluiifii 

Bambo 

Compasses 

Parkilr 

Pargarn 

Knamcl 

Mlnmlktlri karnil 

Minakari 

File 

Betti 

Bawat 

Fish-ln lok 

Knndi 

Kuudhi 

Furnace 

Bliatthi 

Tanura 

Gilding 

Soiie dll piird charlinu, 
Siinahri kunnl 

Mulinio 

Glue 

Saresh 

Sirsii 

Hammer 

Hiithaufa, Huthaiiri 

Hatviko 

Hand-mill 

Chakki 

Jandi 

Inlay (to) 

Jarml 

KhiUimbandi karaii 

Line 

Dori, Wans, Lakir, Dhilri 

Lckah, Khatu 

Loom 

itaclih 

A'dhdnu, Hath! 

Loiither 

Chauim 

( 'hamu 

iMallet 

Muugll 

Mekbmaru 

Mould 

Sat'hchu, Kallnit, Urli 

KAlibu 

Nail 

Mckh, Naluiij 

Kilt 

Net 

Jal 

Jdri Rachho 

Paint 

Rang 

Bangu 

Plane 

Randil, Paddhrl tlnlu 
Chlidpnil da yantar, 

Bando 

Press 

Chilpkhano, (for com- 

Ruler 

Kolhu 

jiressing) Shikaujo 

Paixilnln, Kdja 

Kliat Kush 

Saw 

Ari, Ard, PharruU 

Kdnll, Kart 

Sieve 

Chhdnhl 

Panin 

Screen 

Chid, Pnpld 

Pardo, Bachdu 
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INTRODUCTION : VOCADULARV. 


Sect li 


English, 

Shuttle 

Tool 

Water-mill 

Wiad-mill 

Well go 
Wire 


School and (Wlcf/o, 

Author 

Ball 


Bat 

Blot 

Book 

Cha]itcT 

C(jlumn 

Conclusion 

Copy 

Dictionary 

Dunce 

Education 

Exercise 

Fable 

History 

Iiulex 

Ink 

Leaf 


Lecture 

Less<jn 

Line 

Margin 

Marble 

Maxim 

rage 

Paper 

l*cn 

Pencil 

Pen-knife 

Play 

Plaything 
Pasteboard 
Play-fellow 
l*lay-grouml 
Poet 
. Preface 
Professor 
Prose 


Panjabi. 

Nali 

Sandar 

Ghariit 

Paunchnkkl 

Phanna 

Tar 


SlNDHI. 

Nado 

Oiilru 

Pilnt ji jor san hilanddr 
jandu yd Kal 
Waji jor sdn hilandar 
jaiidn yd Kal 
Chi ran ji inckk 
Tar 


PathHuld ate chnU^dL 

Gvanthkartd 

Kheniiuu 


Dandd 

Dhabba 
Potthi, Pustak 
Adhydya 
Panne <la bhag 
Siddhdnt. Xichor 
lit dr, I’ardt 
Kosh 

Nirbnddhi 

Paflidi 

Sddlmn, Abhyds 
Kurkahani 
Itihds, W’drld, War 
'i'litkard 
Mass, Siyahl 
Pattrn, Patta 


ITpilcsh 

Pdlli 

Pankti 

Kandhd 

Suttar, Sutdsiddh snttar 

Pnnnd 

Kdgat 

Likkhah 

Sikkc sur nico,di li kkhau 

Kdchchi'i, ChdkkVi 
Ndtak, Lild, t:?dog khecl 

Tabka 

Langotld ydr 
Khedah di thdu 
Kavf 
Bhdmikd 

Prailhdn, Slkhyd gurd 
Gadd 


J/aJitah, MiidraetK 
Miisannaf 

Bali (bullet or pill) Gorl; 
(cannon ball) Goro 
Godho 
Dhakrii 
l)nghii 

Kitiibu 

Babu 

Khuno 

An til 

Nakulu 

Lugnti 

Knndu, Mudhu 

'I'alim 

NVarjish 

Kahat 

Tdrikli 

Phirist, Panotiri 
Masu 

Phaniu, Warkii, Pano: 
(of a tree), Panu 
Patro 
Darsu 
Sabku 
Sit, Lik 
(‘^hidho. Child 
Wnti 
Masiilo 
Saphho, Paso 
Kdgdru 
Kalamu 
Sldld jo Knlam 
ChdkVi 
Kdiuli 
Kdndlko 

Kdnd jo Faiigu 
Kdiidiji jd 
Shdim. Kavi 
Dlbdclu) 

Miidams 

Kasar 
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English. 

Proverb 

Bulc 

Khvmo 

Kod 

Scholar 

Scihool 

School-hours 

Scliool-iuastcr 

Se(!tinii 

Student 

're.'uduuj^ 

Tutor 

Verse 

Writing 

AVoril 


Colours, 

Black 

Blue 

Brown 

(irccu 

ludif'O 

Oriiu^e 

Purple 

Bed 

Scarlet 

Spottetl 

Striped 

Veriiiilion 

White 

Velio \v 


yiw Sc/fitCH, 

llearin*' 

Seeing 

Smelling 

Tasting 

Touching 

Kleraeiit 

Figure 

Fragrance 

Hardness 

llelish 

Sj)eech 

Silence 

Shade 

Size 

Softness 

Sound 


PANJABf. 
Kahwat, AkhAut 
Kein, lUti, SiUtar 
Tuk kavita 

Chhltt. Baint, Danda, 
Hutkii 

Wi( I y lift hi 5 Wid wiiu 
Pathsala 

Pathsala <lil wedhi 

Widy agu ru,^ Pathg dr ii 

Parkarafi, Khaud 

Widyarthi 

Sikhyii 

Wiilyi'i guru 

(dihayd 

Likliat 

Sabad 


lidtifl* 


Kiila 
NiUl 
Bhurd 
Saw a 
Nil 

Naranji 

Baiugni 

llatta 

Suha 

Tipkardanwalhi 

Dharidu'valla 

Sandhdri 

Chittu 

PH a, Basaiiti 


Gy an Indnyati , 
Suiind 

Wekhnd, Dckhful 

Suughna 

Ohakkhna 

Chhdhua 
d'attwa 
Akdr, Nlunir 
Sugandh 

Niggarta, Piddapnn 
Has, Swdcl 
Bail if Baohan' 

Chnpp, Maun, Masht 
Chhduu 

Mutidi, Bitt.Akdr 
KdiapaR, Nnnni 
Shabad, Dhun 


SiNDHf. 

Kdido 

Kdphio 

Chliodhi, Kam 
Shdgiddu 

Maktnb 

Maktahji kam jo wakt 

Ustadu 

Kalninn 

Shagidilu 

Sikaran 

Sikariiidar 

Shai ri 

Likau 

ChUh 


Jinny. 

Karo 

Kilo 

Bhiiro 

Sao, Sabju 

Nini 

Naraujt 

Wangiinii or Wayiddi 

(tddlio 

Kirmicht 

Chit 

Patapati 

Shingarit 

Ai'hho 

Pilo, Jardo 


Ha irdf<. 

Budhan ji sagh 

l)isan ji i^agh 

Sughan ji eagh 

rimkan ji sagh 

Chhuhan ji sagh 

Ansani 

Shakili 

Khushbii 

Dddhai 

Sawiadii 

Guphto 

Mdthi 

Chhdiiw 

Kadii 

Narini 

Awdju 
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It.alimu 

(ihoran 

Apritl 

Sliaku 

Gairat 

Has.adn 

Kliushin, Anand 
Cliiik. Selir 
Daj)!! 
i)ostl 

Doha, (iiinahu 

Siikli 

Weru 

Umtsl 

Dzat 

llaswiil 
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I a^e to take you. Main taio nun rakkii lawanga. A a tuke pansaii wati waclian kabill 

karvilm. 

I will give you a trial. Main tcra partawa laangxi, ya Main tain Aik tuke ajmai dindus. 

null partawangii, yiv main tai nun 
dckhanga. 
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O/aJbnvney, Tatra ya Safav, Jfamfari hahat. 

I am going to Aliahabdd to-morrow, Bhalke main A>Baliabatl nnij jawaoga. Au subhal Allahabad windos. 

1 shall go by dak, Maio ddk wichch jawdnga, A'u dakali je rastc windos. 

Where is the post-office ? Dakghi^jkitthe hai ? ' . Tapal klidno kati ahe ? 

I want bearers to , iayi maiii min kaliar loyide ban. Mii kc falanl-jai tan hainal ghurj- 
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SECTION 11. 


ROUTE 1. 

IJOMBAY TO BflUSAWAL JUNCTION, ' 
AMKAOTI AND NAGPUR. 

The traveller will find all the in- 
formation required respecting this 
route as far as lihusawal in the 
Handbook of Bombay. The distance 
is 27t) m., and the principal stations 
on the Great India Peninsular Rail- 
way are as follows 


I The stations on the G. I. P. Railway 
arc as follows : — 


£ J' 

Names fif 
Stations. 

I 

1 Time. 

Faros. 

1st .-.1211 c. 

1 

MS. 

i 

bomhiiy . 
Kalyiiii June- 

! A.M. 

7. U 

P.M. 

j 0.30 

u. A. 

a A. 


tion . . . 

s.r.o 

7.50' 

3 3 

1 10 

7T) 

Knsara . 

11. 8 

' 0..54 

7 1 

;{ 8 

8:» 

117 

Igatpiiri . . 

P.M7 

r.M. 

,10. .58 

8 0 

4 0 

Nilsliik Roail . | 

2.12j 

12.12 

A.M. 

11 0 

5 8 

I(i2 

Maiirund . , 

4.‘2h\ 

i 1.50 

15 3 

7 10 ' 

ITS 

•J7(t 

Naiulgiion . i 
blnisiiwalJniu’- ! 

b. 8 11.57 

1 

10 11 

8 0 


tion . . . 

10. 0 


•25 H 

12 15 


At all these places there are re- 
freshment rooms. 

The sleeping and refreshment rooms 
[It BhusAwal arc excellent, but there 
IS no inducement to stop except to 
rest, andthe journey may be continueil 
:? ®o,dnera, H7 in., where is the junc- 
tion for AmrAotljWhicli is 6 m. distant. 


Dist.fPom 

Bombay. 

Names of 
Stjition.s, 

1 

1 Time. 

Fares from 
Bombay. 

J.ste.j2il e. 

M.s. 

270 

Hliusawal 

i A.M. j r.M. 

. ' 0.50 10.20 

K. A. 

n. A. 

284 

Waraiigiion . 

. 1 7.24 10.43 

20 10 

13 5 

21*5 

Narg.-ion . 

. .S. f 

11.21 

27 11 

13 13 

302 

Kliamklied . 

. ! 8.. 3-2 



28 5 

14 .3 

308 

Xalkapur] 

, 8,55 

11.50 

28 14 

14 7 

310 

Hiswa 13ri<lgi; 

. 1 0.27 

A.M. 

20 10 

14 13 

325 

Nnndura . 

. 0,50 

12.44 

30 8 

15 4 

333 

Jalnmli 

. 10.24 

1. 0 

31 4 

15 10 

340 

Shogaon . 

. 10..54 

1.25 

31 14 

15 15 

351 

Para.s . 

. :il.50 
r.M. 

•2. 3 

32 15 

10 7 

356 

Dapki 

. 12. 8 

— 


— 

303 

Akola . 

. 12.32 

2.34 34 1‘17 0 

375 

BorgAou . 

. 1,10 

3.12 

35 3 17 0 

380 

Katipurua . 

. 1.34 


3.5 10 

17 1.3 

.•ISO 

MurtazApur 

. 2. 0 

3.40 

30 3 

IS 2 

.304 

Mana , 

. 2.28 

4. 8 30 15 

18 8 

402 

Karam 

. : 2.. 50 

4.32 .37 11 

IS 14 

413 

Bndnera 

. 3.32 

4.58 38 12 

10 C 


A ni. or so after leaving BhusAwal, 
the traveller enters the province of 
Blrilr, which continues almost all the 
way to Niigpiir, as it lies between N. 
lat. 19® 2(1' and 21® 4(1' and E. long. 
75° 58' 45" and 79° IP 13". It con- 
tains 17,728 sq. m. and belongs to' 
H.H. the Ni^.ara, but was assigned to 
the British by a treaty, in 1853, for 
the support of the HaiddrAbad Con- 
tingent force. This treaty was re- 
mwlellcd in December, 18(10, by 
which for the Ni?;dm‘s services in 
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Route \,~Bmhaif to 

the Mutiny of 1857, liis allcjrcd 
debt of 50 liikliH was cancelled, 
the districts of Dhamsco and the 
Knichur lloab were restored, and Ihe 
eonfiscate<l territory of fcihoriiiiur was 
Ceded to him. 

'Fhc traveller cannot fail to he 
struck with the fertility of this Tro- 
V ill CO, which is the richest and most 
extensive cotton tield in India. The 
soil is black loam overlying trap and 
basalt. The rainfall is regular ami 
abundant, and at harvest time the 
whole surface is one immense waving - 
sheet of crops. The area is not much 
less than that of Greece, but the pop. 
is double, being 2,22(5,4‘J(>j or 120 to 
the s(|. ra. The fUstricts into which 
llfrdr is divided arc Akola, Amriotf, 
Klichpiir or pro]Kirly iliehpur, Bal- 
daiia, Wiin and Hasim. 

Badncrti is in Amraoti district, and 
used to be' called Badncra Blbi, aa it ! 
once was the dowry of a princess of 
Ahmadnagar. To the N. of the rail* j 
way arc the old town aiul earthen \ 
fort where the Mughul officials used i 
to reside. They are surrounded by | 
fine betel gardens and plantain 
grounds. The old town was ruined 
by the exactions of its native nders, 
and in 1822 was plundered by KajA 
liAm Subah. The new town is in- 
teresting on account of its cotton 
warehouses, gins, and steam presses, 
and from i,t the cotton grown at 
Amrdoti is despatched to Bombay. 
After iiisixicting the buildings and 
machinery connected with the cotton 
trade, the traveller may go on at once 
to Amraoti by the State Railway, 
which leaves Badnera at 5.45 a.m. and 
4.15 p.M. and reaches AmrAoti at 
fi.l6 A.M. and 4.15 p.M. Tho fare 1st 
class is ^ Anas. 

Amrdott, — This is a municipal town 
and head-quarters of the district. 
The ix)p. in 1876-77 was 25,517. It 
stands 1,084 ft. above sea level, and is 
surrounded by a strong stone wall 
from 20 to 26 ft, high, with a periphery 
of ^ 2^ ni« In the waU there arc 5 
principal gates and 4 smaller ones. 
This wall was built in 1807 by the 
NinAm's government tc protect the 
inhabitants from the plundering 
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daris. Tlic wicket gate called Khu- 
1 nari has its name, “ bloody,” from a 
, fight near it in 1818, in which 7(X) 

I persons were killed. There have been 
two migrations in this place from 
Akola, the latter of which took place 
40 years ago. Before the railway was 
made, the cotton of this district was 
sent to MirzApur on the Ganges, and 
in 1842 a single merchant sent 100,000 
bullock loads by that route. In 181S 
this place suffered from want of rain, 
and the dearth led to a tumult, in 
which a trader named Dhannij, wlio 
had bought up rice, w'as mustered. 
There is a comfortable T, B. here and 
a church and cemetery. There are 
several cotton mills ami the 
usual official buildings, and Lines 
for one company of N. I. There 
arc also 7 temples, about a cen- 
tury old, and one to BhawAiii called 
the Amba Temple, which is reputed 
to have an antiquity of 1,000 years. 

After visiting tlicsc the tiavcllcr 
who is not desirous of visiting Elich- 
pur and Gawilgarh must return to 
Badnera by the State Railway, ami 
then proceed by tho G.I.P. to NAgpiir. 
i The stations arc as follows 


Fiufs. 


*5 

-M'S 

53 

Nanipj* of 
Htntions. 

1 Time. 

1 Ixt rl. 


MS. 


f A.M, ! P.M. K. A. 

R. A. f 


Bndneru 

! 5. 8 3.52 


« 

Miilkcr . . 

-- 1 4.2:{ 


17 

Chundui' 

5.58* 4.ri.^ 


28 

Daiiiargnon . 

0.27i 5.30 


40 

Pulgiiriii . . 

' 7. 4 fi.14 1 


.“JO 


7..32I 0.40 ! 

1 


Wartlhii , . 

7.57] 7.18 5 8 ' 

2 5 

07 

Paunar . 

8.40 8.12 : 


78 

.Siiull . . 

■ 0.18 8.55 1 


00 

Bon 

1 0.52 0.30 j 


100 

Kaj)ri . . 

1 — 10.15 


107 

NiiKpur . j 

10.35110.45 10 0 

5 0 


is the capital of the Central 
Provinces, wdiich nave an area of 
122,012 wj, m., with a pop. in 1872 of 
0,251,229. The district of NAginh’ 
itself has an area of 3,786 sq. in. nnd a 

• Junction for tlio Wartlha Coal 8tat<! 
Railway. Tliero are refrcHhmniit rooms at 
Wartlha, and t^e train atoi'a far 15 mUi. 
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pop. of 631,109. The area above 
f^ivcn of the whole province iiiclutles 
16 native States, which have collec- 
tively an area of 28,834 sq. m., and a 
pop. of 1,049,710. Amoiiff the inhabi- 
tants are iipwaifls of 2,0(X),000 of 
aborigines, and of these the hill-tribes 
have black skins, Hat noses, and thick 
lips. A cloth round the waist is their 
chief garment, 'the religious belief 
varies from village to village ; nearly 
all worship the cholera and the small- 
pox, and there are traces of serpent 
worshi]). 

The ancient history of the province 
is very obscure. In the 6th century 
A.D. a race of foreigners, Yamnax^ 
ruled from the Sdtpuia plateau, and 
between the 10th and 13th centuries, 
lldjirtits of the Lunar Kacc governed 
the country round Jabalpiir, and the 
Pramars of Mahva ruled tcrritoiy’ 
S. of the Satpuias. The Chdnda 
<lynasty of Uunds reigned probably 
as early as the 10th or 11th cen- 
: tury, and the Haihais of Chhatis- 
i garh were of ancient date. In 1398 
' A.D. there were princes reigning at 
Kherla, on the Satpura plateau, and 
Ferishtah says they possessed all the 
hills of Gondwdna.” In 1467 they 
were conquered by the BAhmani 
kings. The next century the Gonds 
again rose to pc^wer, but in 1741 the 
M ardtha Bhonslas invaded the country. 
In 1818 the English annexed the 
Hdgar and Narmatld territories, and 
in 1853 the rest of the Central 
Provinces. 

Ndgpdr is situated on the small 
stre.am calleil the Ndg. In 1872 the 
pop. was 84,441, The municipality 
mehules, Ijesides the city, the suburb 
of Sitdbaldl, and the European Station 
so called. In the centre stands Sltd* 
balrlt Hill, crowned with the fort of 
the same name, which commands a fine 
view. Below, to the N. and W. is the 
prettily wocKled station of Sitdbaldi. 
Beyond to the N, are the military 
lines and Bdzdrs, and beyond these 
the suburb of Tdkli, once the head- 
quarters of the Ndgpdr Irregular force, 
which have now dwindled to a few 
banglAs. Close under the S. side of 
the hill is the native suburb of Slid- 


'^Ndgpiir. 

baldf. Below the E. glacis is the 
Railway Terminus, beyond is the 
Jamd TalAo, a large tank, and more to 
the E, is the city, hidden in foliage. 
Three great roads lead from the 
European Station to the city, one on the 
N. and one on the S. bank of the lake ; 
the 3rd, which is the most N. of all, 
crosses the railway by a Ijridge to the 
N. of the Terminus, Besides the 
Jamd Taldo, there arc two other fine 
tanks, the Ambdjhari and Telingkhcri. 
The chief gardens are the Mahdrdj 
Bagh in Sitdbaldi, the Tulsi BagU 
inside the city, and the Pdldi, Sbakar- 
dara, Sonagdon, and Telingkhcri in 
the suburbs. 

The traveller will locate himself at 
the Jfotrl, which is alxmt 

3(X) yds. from the Railway Station, and 
will remember that Ndgpiir is famous 
for its delicious oranges, and at the 
hotel buIlock/(>wy^/.v,or carts, can l>e ob- 
tained or at the stand near the Station. 
His first visit will V>c to the Sitdbaldi 
JIlll, Here on the 26th and 27th of 
November, 1817, the Mardtha troops 
of the Bhonsla Rdjd Apd ?al?ib, at- 
tacked the Resident, Mr. afterwards Sir 
R. Jenkins, and the few troops he had 
been able to assemble. After a des- 
perate engagement, during which the 
Mardtlias at one time got possession 
of one of the two eminences of the 
Sitdbaldi Hill, the English were at 
length victorious. The Resident was 
then joined by fresh troops and de- 
manded the surrender of the Rdjd, 
and the disbandment of his army. 
This latter point was only obtained 
after a second battle, in which the 
Mardtlias were completely routed. 

Apa ►:?dbib escaped and died in exile. 
A child was raiseil to the throne^under 
the title of R.aghoji HI., and on his 
death, in 1853, the country vras 
annexed by the British. On the 13tli 
of June, 1867, the native cavalry 
conspired with the Muslims of the 
city to rise against the British, but 
the iiif.'intry continued lo 3 ’’al, and 
arrosted the native officers sent to 
them by the cavalry. Subsequently 
several of the native officers, together 
with two Muslims of the city, both 
men of high birth and position, wero 
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hanged for this plot, from the ramparts 
of ihc fort. 

The next visit will be to the Bhoiimla 
Palavc„ of which only the NakArkhAna 
or “ music j^atc ” remains. The palace 
itself, which was built of black basalt, 
and was richly ornamented with woofl 
carvin", was burnt down in 1H64. 

Thence the traveller may proceed 
to the tnmhn of the Jihomla in 

the Slmkrawiiri quarter, to the 8. of 
the city. The markets arc in the 
Ourganj 8(|uarc and Gaclil PAgAr, and 
only take place once a week. In the 
city are also the Small Cause Court, 
the Magistrate’s Court, and the Central 
Jail, which can hold l,Of;0 prisoners. 

The old 7?c.v/V//'«cy, where the Chief 
Commissioner resides, and the Secreta- 
riat, arc at SttAbaldl. There is a small 
detachment from the English regiment 
at Kamthi, garrisoning the fort, and 
there are also the head-quarters and 
wing of a N. I, regiment. 


ROUTE 2. 

AMBAOTi TO KldCHPUR, GAWILGARH, 
AND CHIKALDA. 

There is a good metalled rojul from 
AmrAoti to Klichpiir, the distance 
l>eing 20 m. to the N.W. The roa<l 
passes through a flat country, drained 
by numerous small streams, flowing 
into theVardha and PurtiA rivers. It 
would be necessary to hire a vehicle 
at AmrAoti. 

. Elichpiir , — The military canton- 
ment and civil station of ElichpAr 
arc called ParatwArA, They are 


situated at 2 m. from the city, on 
the SApATi and Bichnn streams, nml 
at the T. B. here the traveller will 
stop. The force in the cantonment 
generally amounts to 1,000 men, of 
all arms, exclusive of camp followcis. 
The pop. of the town is about 11,500, 
and it is the capital of a district of 
the same name, whieh has an area of 
2,623 sq. m., and a jmp. of 278,576, 
nine- tenths of whom are Hindiis, 
The city is said to have its name from 
, a KAjA 11, a J.nin, who came from 
I Wadgaon, about 1058 A.i). 

When the first Ni/Am became inde- 
pendent and took up his residence at 
JtlaidarAbad, he appointed Twaz Khan 
to be the governor of Elichpiir, and he 
ruled from 1724 to 1728. He was suc- 
ceeded by Hbuj’aat Khan, who ruled 
from 1729 till 1740, "and was killed 
in a battle with Raghojl Bhonsln, 
near BhiigAon, Kagbojl plundered 
the Treasury, Sharif Khan succeeded, 
and ruled from 1741 till 1752, when 
he was deposed by the Ni/jAm, whf) 
made his soii ’A'H JAh governor, lie 
was suceccdcfl by SalAbat Khdn, who 
remained two years, and imj)roved 
ihc city greatly. He enlarged tlie* 
palace, made a public garden, and 
extended the aqueduct. He w'as a 
gallant soldier, and distinguisliod 
himself in the war with Tipii, ami 
wdth General Wellesley’s army in 
1803. His son NAmdAr KhAn suc- 
ceeded, and obtained the title of 
NiiwAb. His father placed him 
specially under the pi-oicction of 
General Wellesley, and an estate was 
granted to him, out of the rental of 
which he luwl to pay the Elichphr 
Brigade. This rental must have been 
very considerable, as after some time 
he gave up the greater part of it, ami 
yet retained an income of 3^ lAkhs.* 
He died in 1843, and was succeeded by 
hisncjjhew IbrAhim, who died in 1846, 
when his widow’s father was allowctl 
to inherit the estate, with the title of 
NAwAb. 

The first visit will be to the Bart} ah 
of Balia Jlnkmdfif built in the loth 

^ £35,000 a year, hut Hunter, by a tyj’o- 
graphical error, in the Imp, Ga«. vol. 
p. 206, says £:3,500. 
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_s, on tlio bank of the Bichan 
liver. The wall of this building is 
ornamented with 11 bastions and 4 
gates. The jmlara of ^alAbat Khdn 
is also \vorthy of being visited. It is, 
liowcver, rapidly falling to ruin. The 
tiniihn of the jS uirdbs^ also, arc very 
handsome. There is a detached fort 
called Siiltangarhi, built al)out a cen- 
tury ago by one Sultan Khan. Thci*e 
is also a very fnie well of stone, well 
cut, called Mdiuhhhdh^mxd to be 500 
years old. The traveller having seen 
these Bights at Elichpiir, may tlicn 
proceed to Gawilgaph, wdiich is‘l2^ in. 
to the N.W. The road ]>a^scs through 
the Mel (ihAt, or ‘‘ Ujdaral countr}',” 
impracticable for wheeled carriages. 
Tlic traveller must therefore ride, and 
have his baggage transported on 
i)onies or Imllocks. 

(Taiv'ilfjnrh is 3,503 ft. above sea 
level. The lull was first fortifiedliy the 
(laulls, from whom it takes its name, 
and who arc still numerous in the 
locality. The fort, however, was built 
in 1420 A.D., by Ahmad Shah BAh- 
mani. It was taken from the MarA- 
thas by Ocncral Stevenson on the 15th 
of December, 1803. The Duke of 
Wellington, then Sir A. WelUwlcy, 
speaks of the cajiture as one of the 
most difficult and successful o})cra- 
tioiis he had witnessed. The foil was 
breached by batteries constructed on 
habada, on the N, side. It was dis- 
mantled ill 1853, and the only build- 
ings iionr standing arc 2 mos{iucs, the j 
powder factory, and another called ^ 
the Shor.akhdna. The traveller wdll 
have to carry provisions witli him, 
un<I will be obliged to rough it, but 
will find plenty of Hhooting, tigers, 
liears, and pauthers being numerous. 

_ (^hihalda , — Tliis place is m. from 

Gawilgairh fort, and has been a 
favourit ti sanitju-ium for the Europeans 
of the BirAi* province since 1839, 
the first haiiglAs were built, 
Ine climate after August is equable, 
oool, and bracing. The mean tem- 
jxsrature is 71® F,, varying from 59® 
ni the coldest to 83* in the hottest 
jnonths. The scenery is beautiful, and 
vegetation vari^ and luxuriant. 


lilies flourish, as docs the tea plant. 
Excellent ]>otatons arc grown. The 
whole disirict of the Mel Ghat is a 
section of the SAtpura range. The 
main ridge rising to 3,987 ft. above sea 
level at Bairat, runs from E. to W., 
almost parallel to, and a few ni. from 
the plain of Birar on the S. The ridge 
terminates to the S. abruptly, in sheer 
precipices of trap rock, over 1,000 ft. 
high. 

These cliffs near tlio station of 
Chikalda arc truly magnificent. To 
the N., on the other hand, the range 
descends by gently slojuiig plateaux 
to the valley of the Tapti. The high 
grounds arc covered by primeval 
forosts, among which arc many val liable 
timber trees, such as teak, the Balhoro 
(jia oitf/ehicnaiA, the Penfaptera. fomcn- 
tnsfif the yauclea cordifolia, the 
Jjagevfifrwniio porvijlora, ami the 
'IWm hmlia BcJl erica, many trunks of 
which run up to a lieight of 70 ft. 

. without a branch. The bainbi'i is 
abunclant. The forests arc under Go- 
vernment conservancy. Various dyes, 
gums, beeswax, etc., arc found in the 
forest. Largo and small deer and 
other game abound. 


ROUTE 3. 

BHUSAWAL TO BATNA, PANNA.BANDA, 
AND KAtINJAR. 

TJie traveller will proceed from 
BliusAwal Junction V>y the G. I. P. 
Railway os far as Jabalpdr, and from 
thence by the East Indian . Railway 
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to Satna. The princi)>al stations are as 
follows on the G, I. P. Eailway : — 


■ « 

Names of StAtioiis. 

Time. 

as 



MS. 

77 

nimsawal Juuetion . 
Khandwa . . . 

r.M. A.M. 
10.30 0.40 

2..M5 , 0.58 

m 

218 

Ilarda 

Sohnjjpur , . , 

Jalmipur . 

A.M. 1 r.M. 
.'>.58 1. 0 

10.15 I 4,20 
5.10 0.50 

Kemarks. -There are refre.Hlmient rcNinw at 
all ihe.He KtatioiLS, and the train stoiH 10 min. 
at them. 


The stations on the E. 1. Railway 
are as follows : — 


If 

ll 

Names of 
titations. 

Time. 

FaWH. ! 

Ist cl. 2nd el. 

US. 

Jabalpur . 

A.M. I‘.M. 1 

3.32 10. m 

A.M. 

j R. A. ■ n. A. 

57 

Kutni . . ' 

0.37 1. 0 

.5 0 

2 11 

118 

8atna . 

9.48; 3.15 

n i 

5 9 


hEM.VRKS.~The 3.32 A.M. h a »l(»w i«.h- 
senger train, and the 10..30 p.m. is tiie fa»tt 
tiiiiil train. There arc rcfrcslunent r<M»m.s at 
iMjtli Kutni and iiiatna. 

There is a fairly good re- 
freshment Voom at this place. Tea, 
toast, and butter can be got for 8 ds. 
From the end of March the heat is 
excessive. This place is the head- 
quarters of the liewah Rdjd, who is 
a child of nlwiit o years old. He 
has an income of ^90,(i00 a year, the 
greater pail of W'hich is now accunm- 
lating. The Kesidcncy of the Political 
Officer in charge of the young prince 
is about I of a m. to the W. by N. 
of the Station, 

lie waft is a native State of some im- 
portance, It has an area of liJ,(KK)sci. 
in, and a f>op, of 2, 035, 000. It appears 
that in 680 A.D, one Bilagar Deo came 
from Gajardt and made himself master 
of the country. His son Koran Deo in 
615 A,p, added to the kingdom and 
cidled it BdghelkhaQ(]l. According to 
flift Tmn. Gaz., voL viii.. d. 57. this 


was from his own name, but it was 
more probably from his tribe, the Bag- 
hcla, or more properly Wdghela. 

In the time of Birbsin Udo, the I9tli 
Kdjd, the Emperor Huindydn’s family 
t(K)k refuge here. A^ikrainddit. who 
suceec<led in 1618, fixed his residenro 
^ at Rewah and built the fort thcMc. 
' In 1812 the first treaty was made bo 
^ tween the British and .lay fSinh Deo, 
the Rewah Raja. Raghurdj 8iiih be- 
came Rdja in 18.’M, and in 1817 
; abolished mtl throughout his domi- 
■ nions. For services in the Mntioy 
j of 1867 the tract.s of St)lidgpur .iml 
I Amarkantak were conferred on him, 
with the Grand Cross »)f the Star of 
India, He died in 1880. There i.s 
nothing of interest in his territory to 
attract the traveller. 

l*anna or Pam . — To rcaeii fliiH 
i place applic^ation must be made to 
j H.H. the Mahdrdjd for a carriage, 
unless the traveller shoulil have some 
friend at Satna who can procure onu 
for him, TTie distance is 43 in., and 
horses arc changed 4 times, twice befom 
reaching Ndgotl, which is 17 m. from 
S,atna, and twice between Nagod and 
Pand, which is 26 m. 

yatjiul is the chief town of a njilive 
State of the same name, which has 
an area of 460 wj. ni, and a jiop. of 
75,000, This State was formerly a 
feudatory of Pand, but in 1809 tlic 
British Government gave to Kaj.-i 
Ldl Sheordj Sinh a grant confirm- 
ing him in the possession of his ter- 
ritory. Rdjd Kaghubind Siuh did 
good service during the Mutiny, and 
was rcwardetl with a grant of land, 
the right of a<loption, and a salute of 
9 guns. There is a "J’. B. at Ndgod, 
but the traveller must not rely ‘>ii 
getting provisions there. There used 
to be a cantonment, but the troops 
have been withdrawn, and tliebauglus 
are all going to decay. 

The road to within 10 m, of Pantl 
passes through a treeless uninterest- 
ing country, then low hill.s begin 
covered with jungle, and at some 
distance to the W. are other hill'* 
800 ft. liigh, where are bears, ]»ini- 
tilers, ami occasionally tigers. Near 
the road monkeys, deer, ami bus* 
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tarils may be seen, and no doubt 
beasts of prey are occasionally met 
with. The T. B. at Band is about \ 
of a mile on the Niigod side of the town. 
The rooms arc very small. There is a 
better bangld nearer tho town, in which 
H.H. receives distinf^uished ^'iiests. 

Band in Sanskrit sif^nifies “ dia- 
mond,” and diamond mines have longf 
been worked hem, and as they arc cer- 
tfiiiily the most interesting, if not the 
only ones in India, it is well worth 
ooininpj to Band to see tlioin. Aeconl- 
inj' to the Imp. (Jaz., “a small and 
Huctuatiii" revenue ” is derived from 
them. The amount, however, 4a not 
easily estimated, for the mines arc 
cither jiurchased or rentc<l, but every 
stone of or above 6 ratin must be 
brought to the Rdjd. H.II. pos- 
sesses il of a very large size, each 
of wliich is said to be worth 
:ii 10,000. He has, also, a black dia- 
mond ^ an ytch long and about ^ 
broad, which is not lustrous. 

The diamond ground begins at about 
1 Jm. to the N.K. of the town and ex- 
tends a considerable distance, perhaps 
15 or 20m., part belonging to the Mahd- 
rajd of Band, part to the Ihijd of Ajay- 
garh, part to the Rdjd of CharkaH, to 
the Chief of Bijawai', and to the Chief 
of Bathdrkuchhar. There is, also, 
ground belonging to the Brahmans 
<»f Chauhe, Ghitrakot, and Kdntdjold. 

There arc three ways of getting the 
diamonds, called mMM, tww/A'rf, and 
and the diamonds themselves 
are of 4 sorts, the which is 

clear and brilliant, the nuinih, greenish 
coloured, the tinged with 

orange, and the hanMj)at, which is 
blackish. According to Thornton, 
quoted in the Imp. G az., “ tho ground 
on the surface and for a few ft. below 
consists of feiTuginous gravel mixed 
with reddish clay ; and this loose mass i 
when carefully washed and searched 
yields diamonds, though few and of 
small size, 

** The matrix containing in greater 
quantity tho more valuable dia- 
monds lies considerably lower, at 
(I depth of. from 12 to 40 ft., and 
is a conglomerate of pebbles of 
quartz, jasper, hom 8 toxie,.lydia 2 utone, 


tlie Diamond Mines. 

etc. The fragments of this con- 
glomerate, quarried and brought to 
the surface, are carefully pounded ; 
and after several washings, to remove 
the softer and more clayey parts, the 
residue is carefully searched for <lia- 
moiids. The returns, however, often 
scarcely equal the outlay, and the ad- 
venturers are mined. The business 
is now much less prosperous than 
formerly, but Jacquemont did not 
consider that there were in his time 
any symptoms of exhaustion in the 
adamanlif erous deposits, and attributed 
the unfavourable change to the dimi- 
nished value of the gem everywhere. 
The rejected mhbish if examined after 
a lapse of some years has been 
frequently found to contain valuable 
gems, which no doubt escaped the 
former search in conseciuence of in- 
crustation, which has in time worn oflE.” 

Pogson, who worked one of the 
mines on his own account, describes 
the mode of working at Sakdriya, 12 ra. 
from l^ana, and says, “ the diamonds 
are found below a stratum of rock from 
15 to 20 ft. thick. To cut through this 
rock is, as the natives work, a labour 
of many months, and even years ; but 
when the undertaking is prosecuted 
with diligence, industry, and vigour, 
the process is as follows : — On the 
removal of tlie sui)crficial soil, the rock 
is cut with chisels, broken with large 
hammers, and a fire at night is some- 
times lit on the spot, which renders it 
more friable. Supposing the work to be 
commenced in October, the miners may 
possibly cut through the rock by 
March. The next 4 months are occu- 
pied in digging out the gravel in 
which diamonds are found ; this is 
usually a work of much lalwur and 
delay, in consequence of the necessity 
of fi^equently emptying the water 
from the mines. The minera then 
await the setting in of the rainy 
season, to furnish them with a supply of 
water for the purpose of washing the 
gravel." 

Hie author of this book visited the 
mines on the 11th of April, 188h 
A walk of 20 minutes from the B. out- 
skirts of the town brought him to tho 
first nune. It wtus in ^ling ground 
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covered with many thorny plants. 
The pit was as lound ns if cut with 
a circular saw, and 60 ft. deep. After 
descending 30 steps a small stream was 
reached, which was issuing from the 
diggings, descended to the bottom of 
the pit and was thcnco drawn up by 
the common apparatus of a succession 
of jars fastened round a wheel as used 
in gardens. At 90 steps down, 6 or 8 
men were at work with sledge barn* 
mers called jhunn'dj with which they 
beat the flat rock, and tlie fragments 
were carried away, washed in the 
water of the sti'cani and examined. 
This way of working is called mudha. 
This pit had cost rs. 1,000, and was 
called Shiiliidaii ka Khadan, the word 
Khadan being here uscfl for Khan, “ a 
mine.” The finest diamonds arc got 
from these pits. Pieces of rock which 
have small white patches like bits 
of oyster shells are sure to contain 
diamonds. 

The Mahanijj'irOf Pana is d(?scendcd 
from Hnrdi 8ah, one of the sons of 
the famous Ohhatr Sal. When the 
Hritish entered Buiidclkhand, thellajsi 
was Kishor Siiih, who wns conlirraod 
in his possessions by deeds given to 
him by the English Government in 
1807 and ISll. In 187)7 the llajii re- 
ceived for services, then rendered, the 
])rivilcgc of adoption, a dress of 
honour worth .C2, 000, and a rigid to be 
saluted with thirteen guns. The pre- 
sent MahAnya Uudra Pi-atapBinh suc- 
ceeded in isfo, and in 1876 wasinvestcil 
with the insignia of a by the ! 

l*rince of Wales. He is a liandsome 
man, of middle licight, and a keen 
si)ortsman. He maintains a force of 
2,440 infantry, 250 cavalry, and 19 
guns. H.H. has built a vast temple 
to JJalhhadt', which is worth a visit. A 
flight of 10 steps leads to a fine hall 
supported by 8 pillars on cither side. 
The building is partly of granite, and 
cost about rs. 160,(K)0. The palace is 
not far off, and the traveller will of 
course pay his respects there. 

JJdnda , — As BAnda is a place of 
wme interest and a considerable town, 
it w'ill be well to proceed thither 
frcjm 'PatkA, and thence to KAlinjar. 
•BAnda is 50 m, N. of Pan A, and in 


the dry season it will be best to hire 
ponies at PanA and ride, caiTying one’s 
own provisions. It is a raunieipRl 
town and the administrative head- 
quarters of a district of the same 
name, which contains an area of 2,908 
sq. m., with a pop. (1872) of 697,684 
persons. BAmla town has a pop. of 
27,746. It stands on an undulating 
plain 1 ni, E. of the Ken river. 'J'he 
name is said to be derived from the 
sage BAiidco, a conUmiporary of HAma- 
chandra. The earliest kings whose 
dynasty has been ascertained from 
coins were Nngas. 'Their c;a])itnl was 
at Narwar. They were prohablj vice- 
roys of the Guptas at Kanauj, from the 
Christian era till the end of the 2ti(1 
century, A.d. Krom that time till the 
8th century Banda probably forniwl 
a i>art of the kingdom of GwAliAr, but 
nothing is known of its history, 

Erom the 9th to the 1 4th century 
Banda, in common with the rt?st of 
Bundclkhand, was ruled by the 
Chamlel dynasty, which terminated 
about 13(10 A.D,, w’hcn the Bundolas 
entered as coiuiuerors. The BundehiH 
successfully resisted the Mu gh ul (']u- 
perors, but were aidctl in their defence 
by the Mardthas, wlio henec aetptired 
liulitjmr, JAlan, and JhAnsl. In 17:IS, 
Bajl llAo obtained the supremacy over 
' all Bundclkhand, anti the Marathas rc- 
maiiietl the paramount power until 
1804, when BAnda became a part 
of a Brilisli district. In 1819 BAada 
was separated under the name of 8. 
Bundelkimnd. I’ho titular rank of 
Xi'iwAb remained in the haiiiily of 
Hhamshir BahAdur, a MarAthn, and in 
May, 1857, the inhabitautH were in- 
cited to revolt against the Britisli, by 
the KAiihpAr and AllahdbiUl mutineers. 
The 1st N. I. seized on the magazine and 
other public buildings, and were 
joined by the troops of the Ni'iwab. 
On the 14th of June the majority of 
the British residents abandoned the 
town. The joint Magistrate was 
murdered in the i)alace on the 15th of 
June. The people through the country 
districts rose cn wnuney and a period of 
absolute anarchy followed. The NAwAb 
attempted in vain to ot’ganizc n 
goYernmeiit. 
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The fort of KAlinjar, however, was 
helti throughout byihe British forces, 
aided by the Ritjd ot Pand. The town 
was recovered by General Whitelock 
on the 20th of April, 1858, The 
NAwdb was permitted to retire on a 
pension of £3,(J00 a year. After bis 
removal the town began to decline, 
while the growth of Rdjdpiir as a 
rival cotton emjiorium has largely de- 
prived lldnda of its principal trade. 

The town contains 60 mosques, 161 
Ilindi'i temples and 5 Jain temples, 
some of whicli possess fair architec- 
tural merit. The Niiwdb’s palace lias 
been demolislicd or converted into 
dwell ing-bouscs, and the only editices 
worthy of a visit are the mined /w /«<?<?, 
hi tit hythe Aja igarh Rajas, the tomb 
of Kh 71 in an iSV/iZi, lldjd of Jaitpilr, 
which is in good preservation, and the 
remains of JihurgarJi l>eyond 

the Ken, and stormed by the British 
in 1804. The cantonment is 1 m, from 
the town on the Fnthpur r(»ad. 


ROUTE 4. 

miUSAWAL TO INDUR, BHOPAl, 
AND BIllLSA. 

Tlicre arc two ways of reaching 
Kboj)dl from Bombay and Bhusdwal. 
The first is hy G. I. P. Rail, from 
Bhusdwal to Itdi’si, as follows ; — 


^1 

Xames ot 

Time*. 

Fares. 

Qn 

Stutiuns. 



1st e. 

2d c. 

MS. 

Bliust'iwul 

P.M. 
V, 0 

A.M. 

0.40 

u. A. 

R. A. 


ClidiiUiil . . 

11.81 

A.M. 

8,3y 

4 0 

2 0 

77 

Khundwu . 

1. 8 

10. 2 
P.M. 1 

7 2 

5 0 

184 

Ilnnla . , . 

lUrsi for Hush. I 

‘ 4.38j 

1. 8| 

0 0 

0 8 


ungtibild 

3.10 

12 0 

9 4 


Rkmarks.— Chandal is the Station for 
Asirg&fh. There are refresliinuut rooms at 
hhauUw4 and Hanla. 


At Itdrsi the traveller will have to 
make his own arrangcnienis for the 
journey on to Bhopdl. He wdll do 
well to write a few days beforehand, 
both to the Station Master at Itdi^st 
and the Civil Officer at Hoshangabad, 
stating what day he expects to arrive 
at Itdrsi, and asking for a vehicle or 
ponies to take him on to lioshaiigdbdd 
and Bhopdl. I’lic T. B. is within easy 
walking distance of the Railw'ay Sta- 
tion. 'J'hc first stage is from Itdrsi to 
Hoshangabad, and is 11 m, over a 
tolerable roa<l. 

Jloshaiujiibad . — This is the liead- 
qnarters of a district of the same name, 
aflministcred by a Deputy Commis- 
sioner with assistants. It has an area 
of 4,376 sq. m., and a pop. of 140,180. 
It is a valley extending about 150 m., 
between the Narmadd and the Sat- 
pura mountain.^. In the W. part the 
jungles arc consi<leral>le. The lofty 
range which shuts in the valley is re- 
markable for mountain scenery, sur- 
passing in pictiircsquencHS the Vind- 
hyan Chain in the N. Everywhere 
huge masses of sandstone stand boldly 
out, with scarped faces of rock many 
liundrcd ft. high. Amid these preci- 
pices rise numberless little streams, 
many of them poronnial, working their 
w’ay from the mountain sjmrs ; they 
flow across the ])lain between sandy 
banks covered with low jungle tiil 
they rcaeh the Narmada. Such are 
the Dudbi, Anjan, Dtmwa, Ganjdl, and 
Moran, which last contains a vein of 
indifferent coal. 

In 1720 A.D. Dost Muhammad, the 
founder of the Bhopal family, took 
Hoshangdbdtl city and the territory 
from Seoni to the Tawa. In 1742, 
Bdlaji Bdjl Rao Peshwd annexed the 
Handid districts, and in 1750 Raghojl 
Bhonsla redut^ed the eoiuitry E. of 
Handid and S. of the Narmadd, ex- 
cept the portion which belonged to 
Bhopdl. In 1795 hustilities com- 
menced between the Bhonslas and tlie 
Bhopdl Government. One of Ragliojl's 
officers took the fort of Hoshangdhdd, 
after a stuidy resistance from the 
Bhopdl troops. In 1802, Wazlr Mu*, 
bammad, ruler of Bhopdl, re-took 
Hoshangdhdd and laid siege to. the 
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fort of Sohdgpiir, where ho was de- 
feated with great loss, and hotly pur- 
sued to HoshaiigabiVl, where his horse 
was killed under him. A rude stone 
figure of a horac marks the spot. He 
then mounted a famous charger callctl 
PankhrAj, and escaped hy leaping him 
over the battlement of the fort. The 
Nagpiir troops burned Hoshangabad, 
but were repulsed from the fort. In 
1809 they returned and took the fort 
after a siege of three months. Wazir 
Mdhammad then called in the Pin- 
(lArls, who ravaged the country until 
1817, wdicu they were extirpated by 
the British. 

JIo»han4j(ihd(l has its name from 
Hoshang Shdh, the second of the <Thorl 
Kings of MAlwa, who reigned in 
1405 A.D. He died and was buried in 
the town, but his bones were aftcr- 
waids removed to MAndu. In 1720, 
a massive stone fort was built here, 
with its base on the river, the mate- 
rials of which have since been removed 
juecemcal. In 1818, HoshangAbAd l>c- 
came the residence of the chief British 
official, and has lately been made the 
head-quarters of the NannadA Divi- 
sion. A wing of a N.I. regiment is sta- 
tioned at it, and a church ruul a fimt- 
clasK jail have been built. It lies close 
to the S. bank of the NarmOdA, aial 
between it and the railway. The river 
is crossed by a ferry, ajid the traveler 
then enters the territory of BhopAl. 
The ilistance from HoshangAbAil tf) 
Bhopal is lOJ ra. After crossing the 
river the road runs through the Nar- 
madA valley for 13^ m. It then begins 
to ascend the Vindhya Hills. Here 
the roatl is not go(xl, but the gradi- 
ents are fairly easy. The summit of 
the range forms the edge of the table- 
land of MArwAr, and a magnificent 
view is obtained over the Narmada 
valley. The Vindhya range forms the 
S. limit of Madhyadesh, the sacred 
land of the Hind As. 

The first rest-house, after passing 
the NarmadA, is at the village of 
Choka, 9 m. from HeshangAbAd and 
close to the crest of the hills. Thence 
the road to BhopAl lies through a well 
wooded and most fertile country, 
which, however, does not possess any 


speeiah objects .of interest. No large 
rivers are crossed^nd the road, which 
is fairly good anil metalled, is practi- 
cable for wheeled conveyances, except 
in the height of the monsoon. The 
following are the stages between 
Choka and BhopAl : — 

diuka to UisliantkhfTO . . IS miles. 

Bishantkhiru to Dhip . . . Si 

Bhip to Bhopdl ... 12 

At each of these stages there arc clean 
and well-built and comfortable travel- 
lers’ houses, which used to be kci)t up 
at the expense of the late Kudslya 
Blgara, but arc now maintained by 
the Bhopal State. None of the halt- 
ing stations above named call for 
special remark, except that of Bin- 
hantkMra. 

Here the rest-house stands in the 
l)Cil of an ancient lake, called after 
the celebrated llAjA Bhoj, who lived in 
the year 1100 A.». The ancient legend 
is that in olden days the whole coun- 
try for miles round was under water, 
thus forming a bctautiful lake some 
12 m, long, hut that in consequence 
of the sickness which was siii)}> 08 ed to 
have its origin in the malaria pro- 
duced by this large body of water, and 
w'hich w'as fast depopulating the sur- 
i-ounding country, the dam of this lake 
was broken, and the water allowed to 
drain off. 

The Bhojipur band (dam) with it.s 
breach is still in existence, and attests 
the truth of this legend. The lands 
foimerly covered by this lake are na- 
turally most fertile, and the revenue ob- 
tained from the produce of these lands 
alone is said to exceed 8 lAkhs of 
rupees a year. 

By the 2nd route the traveller will 
proceed from BhusAwal to KhandwA 
by the G. I. P, Ry., and thence by 
the Holkar State Railway to IndAr. 
The whole of this route is fully de- 
scribed in the Handbook of Bombay, 
to which the traveller can refer. The 
principal stations are on the G. I. P. 
By., as follows : — 

P.M. A.M. 

BhusAwal » . 10.30 O.M 

KhandwA . . * - , 
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The stations on the Holkai* State 
Railway arc as follows : — 


s ■« 
^1 
iM 

PiUi 

Nniiifis <if 
Stations. 

T 

j Time. 

i 

Fiir«!s. 

lste.|2il c. 

MS. 


A.M. 

P.M. 

£i 


Kliandwa. 

. 10.35 

1.25 

1 



1 P.M. 


1 

1 

Klicii . 


3.-12 

1 10 i 1 2 


Mail (Mliow) 

. 1.32 

0. 0 

4 !> 1 3 1 

: 

Jhui ■ . 

. r».i5 

10. 0 

4 15^3 5 

1 S5J 

Imlur 

. , 5.37 

10. .50 

1 

a 0 1 3 10 


llsMARKs.- -There are refrcsliinent rooms at 
Man an<l at liuli'ir. 


At liidiir itself there is a. A'cry goo«l 
T. R. H(;re the traveller will have to 
make liis own arrangements for his 
journey to J}ho})al, as no rt'gular eoni- 
munication exists between the two 
pljujes. 

'riie following is the list of Singes 
and distances between Jndur and 
lihuiiAl 


liiUnr to lliwiis 

22 miles. 

T. «. 

Diwas to Ariiia 

Anna Sonkaeh . 

Son knell to Motw.'lra 

13 „ 

10 \\ 

T. B. 

Metwsirn to Ashta 
Ashta to Aintai 

KiJ „ 

12 

.T. B. 

Atiilni to 8ihor 


T. B. 

Silior to Knjuria 

10 „ 

T. H. 

Kiijuriu to Bhopal 

10 „ 

T. B. 


Total . . . . IIOJ miles. 

The road from Indiir to Diwas is 
]iart of the Great Trunk Road which 
runs from Bombay to the Pan j fib. It 
is always kept in excellent ortler. 
From Diw'As,also, to Sonkach the roail 
is good, but Ixiyoiul that as far a« 
Ashta, it is only now being constructed, 
and tliencc to Sihor it is merely a 
1 rack. The country between Sonkach 
and Sihor is practically iraiiassable 
during the rainy season. 

This is the capital of a Na- 
tive State under tlie Central India 
Agency and the Government of India, 
It is ruled by two chiefs, represen- 
tatives of tw'o branches of the an- 
cient Raji)ut family of PuAr, and of 
the same stock as the Rdjd of Blidr.* 

• In the Imp. Gaz. Dhivr is iiicorrtM.*tly spelt 
blmr without lUi noceiit. 

1883.3 


The elder, Kishnaji Rdo Pudr, is called 
Babd Sal.nb. The younger, Narayan 
Rao Puar, is styled Dadd .Saljib. The 
elder rules a territory containing 1,378 
sq. m., with a pop. of G2,884, and a 
revenue of J127,783. He keeps up 87 
horse and oOO foot, including police, 
with 10 guns for saluting. The junior 
rules 6,1 97 sq. m. with a pop. of 58,925, 
and a revenue of 4i32,506. He main- 
tains 123 horse and 500 foot, including 
police. The territory was given by 
Bdji Rao Pesliwd to Kdlujl, ancestor 
of these chiefs, and was divided be- 
tween his two sons. In 1818 the 
British made a treaty with the Chiefs, 
taking them under their piotcction. 
Both did good service during the Mu- 
tiny, and are guaranteed the right of 
adoption. They are entitled to a salute 
of 15 guns. Their residences in Diwds 
arc modern, and arc large rambling 
buildings. They have a handsome resi- 
dence ill Jndiir. Diw.as is overlooked by 
a precipitous lull, near the summit of 
which are temples to Bhawjiiii, the 
tutelary goddess of the Puars. 

Sonkark is the head-quarters of a 
collect orate under the GwAli.'lr State. 
Mere the road crosses the Kali Sind 
river, which, after a course of 225 m.^ 
falls into the Chambal, and is a con- 
siderable stream even at Sonkach, not 
many miles fiom its source, in the S. 
side of the Vindhya mountains. 

Axhta has an old fort, originally 
built by the Rdjpdts, and partially re- 
constructed about 160 years ago. It 
is situated on the high bank of the 
PArvatl river, and the view from the 
Citfulcl over the windings of the river, 
which hows between W'dl-woodecl 
banks, is picturesque in the extreme. 
In recent years this fort has been ren- 
dere<i famous for its gallant defence by 
Jahilngir Mul.iammad Khan against 
the anny of the KudslyaBlgam. The 
siege lasted three moutlis, when the 
contending parties accepted the medi- 
ation of the British Government. 

Silwr is a town in the BhopAl State, 
situated on the right bank of the 
Savon, 20 m. S.W. of BhopAl. Here 
is a small military cantonment, where 
arc the head-quarters of the BhopAl 
battalion and the Residency of the 
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[British Political Agent at the Court of 
[I.H. the Bigam of Bhopal. Tlic can- 
onincnt is prettily wooded, and coii- 
lains several good houses and gardens 
l^elonging to the British residents. A 
pretty English church, built by the 
late Colonel Osborne, C.B. , stands in 
the Residency grounds. There is a 
manufactuic here of printed muslins. 
The bazar is a good one.. 

The roatl from Sihor to Bhopal is 
metalled, and is now in fairly good 
onlcr. 

JihojmL — There is here an excellent 
well-furnished house for visitoi's, built 
and kept up by H. >1. the Bigam. It 
is known as the Jahangirabdd Kotihi. 
The first, object that strikes one on 
arriving at Bhopal is the fine and ex- 
tensive lake, on the X. bank of which 
the town stands. Bhopdl is the capital 
of a Native State in Malwa, under the 
Central Indian Agency, and the 
government c»f India. It has an area 
of 8,200 sq. m., with a pop. of 7(50,200, 
and a revenue of £288, H40. The 
dynasty was founded by Dost Mu- 
bammatl, an Affi^an chief in the 
service of Aurangzilj, who took advan- 
tage of the trcjubles that followed 
the Emperor’s death to establish his 
iiidc}»cndencc. His family have always 
shown their friendship for tin? British. 
In 1778, when General Goddard mode 
his famous march across India, Bhopdl 
was the only Indian State which 
shewed itself friendly. In 1809, when 
General Close commanded another 
expedition in the neighbourhood, the 
Xuwdb of Bhopdl applied to be re- 
ceived under British protection, 
but without success. The Nnwdb 
then obtained assistance from the 
Pindaris, in the gallant struggle he 
maintained to defend himself against 
Hindhia and Raghoji Bhousla. 

In 1817, the British Government in- 
tervened and formed an alliance with 
the Ndwdb of Bhopdl, w'ho was in 
1818 guaranteed his possessions by 
treaty, on condition of funiishing 6(K) 
horse and 400 infantry, to maintain 
which 5 districts in . Mdlwa were 
assigned to him. He was soon after* 
wai^ killed by a pistol accidentally 
discharged by a child. His nephew, 


an infant, was declared his successor, 
and betrothed to his infant daughter, 
but the Ni'iwab’s widow, Kudsiya 
Bigam, endeavoured to keep the 
government in her own hands, and 
the declared heir resigned his claim to 
the throne, and to the liand of the 
Ndwab’s daughter Sikandar Bigam,m 
favour of his brother Jahangir Mu- 
hammad. After long dissensions, 
.tahangir Muliammad was installed as 
Niiwab, in 1837, through the mediation 
of the British. He died in 1844, and 
was succeeded by his w idow, Sikandar 
Bigam, who ruled till her death in 
18(»8. She left one daughter, Shah 
Jahan Bigam, the present ruler, w ho 
like her mother is distinguished for 
her loyalty to the British Crown. 
She maintains (>94 horse, 2,200 foot, 
14 field guns and 43 other guns, with 
291 artilleiymen. The State pays 
£20,000 to the British Goverjinicut in 
lieu of a Contingent. 

The name of Bhopdl is said to l)c 
derived from that of its founder, Rdjd 
Bhoj, and the/lam by w^hich heforaied 
i the Tank, dam being in Hindi “y/d/.” 

I Tims Bliojpdl has been comiptcd into 
I Bhopdl. The lake is 4^ m. long, aiul 
i 1 i m. broad, and to the E. of the towni 
j there is another lake, 2 m. long. Tlie 
: city projMjr is enclosed by a masonry 
w'all, 2 m. in circuit, within wdiicb is 
the old fort built by Rdjd Bhoj, and 
also the Citadel, Arsenal, Mint, and 
the Palaces of the Bigam, of the 
Sultdii Jahdn Bigam, and of the 
Ni'iwab Consoi-t. Outside the w'alls, 
the suburbs extend to the N. and N.E. 
A new j)alacc for the Bigam is being 
Vmilt to the N. of the city, outside the 
walls, and around it is springing up a 
new town, called after H. H, Shdhja- 
hdndbad. 

The traveller should visit the fol- 
lowing places : the Balave of the 
Bigmo, W'hieh is not of much archi- 
tectural beauty, but is a laigc and 
; imposing building ; the Oltadcl^ from 
the walls of which a tine view of 
the lake and surrounding country is 
i obtained \ the Jdm'i Maffid, built by 
I the late ^Ludslya Bfgam ; the Mott 

\Mayidi it)uilt by the late Sikandnr 
' Bfgam (it somewhat resembles the 
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Mosque at DiliH) ; the Jfi nt fmdAi'aenalj 
and the Gardejin of the Kudslya and 
Sikandar Bigams. 

The iown of JMiopill is well kept 
and lighted, and fairly clean. In the 
city proper, water has been laid on to 
all the houses. The Waterworks were 
built by the Kudslya Bigam, and are 
now under European supervision. The 
smaller lake was constructed by 
OhhotA KhAn, minister of NdwAb 
Haiat Midiammad Khan, a former 
iiilcr of , Bhopal. The dam is of 
masonry, and is an imposing w'ork. 
Beyond this dam, and to the N.K. of 
the city is Jahdngirabdd, where is the 
rest-house for visitors. 1 

Bhopdl was besieged in 1812, by the ! 
nrmicsof Siiidhiaand the Bhoiisla Raja, j 
The siege lasted 10 months, and the 
garrison were reduced to the greatest 
extremities, and ^voiild have perished 
l)ut for grain brought by boats across 
the lake. The w'omcn of Bhopiil 
greatly distinguished themselves in 
t he defence. Tlicy hurled down stones 
from the w'alls on the enemy, and in 
this way repulsed several attacks 
which w’crc almost successful. Event- 
ually the siege w’as raised. 

The following arc the stages from 
Bhopal to Bliilsa : — 

Phoiiiilio llAlainimr . . 12 miles. 

Jill Ian luur t«> Sniielii . , . 14 ,, 

tiiihelil to Bliila.'i . . . 0 „ 

Totsil ;i2 miles. 

There arc no rest-houses, nor is 
there any aceommr)dation for travellers 
en route ; the road is very bad, in fact 
it is almost impracticable for wheeled 
traffic, even in the dry season. There 
is nothing to interest the traveller 
hetween Bhopdl and bdnehf. At 
Sdnchi, however, arc the celebrated 
Buddhist topes, which will well repay 
the discomfort of the march. They 
arc situated on a small hill, at the 
foot of which the traveller can encamp, 
if he can pi*ocure a small tent from 
Bhopdl, or he may go on to Bhilsa, 
which is in the Gwdlidr territory. 

Sdnobf.— With reference to this 
idoce, the traveller should consult 
General Cunningham’s work, “ Bhilsa ; 


Topes,” Smith & Elder, 1 vol. 8vo, 
1864, also “Tree and l^rpent Wor- 
ship,” one half of which and 45 of 
its plates, besides woodcuts, are 
devoted to the illustration of the 
Great I’opc. A cast of tlic E, gate- 
way is in the fc'. Kensington Mnsciira. 
Mr. Fergusson says, in his “ History of 
Architecture,” j). 60, “ 'I'he most ex- 
tensive, and taking it altogether, 
perhaps the most interesting group of 
topes in India, is that knowm as the 
Bhilsa Topes, from a town in the 
. kingdom of Bhopdl, near whicli they 
are situated. I’herc, within a district 
not exceeding 10 m. E. and W. and 6 
N. and arc 5 or 6 groups of topes, 
containing altogether between 25 and 
30 individiml examples.” 

The principal of these, known as the 
Great Tf)i)e at Sdnchi, has l^ecn fre- 
([ucntly described, the smaller ones arc 
known only from General Gunning- 
ham’s descriptions ; but altogether 
they have excited so much attention 
that they arc perhaps better known 
than any group in India. We arc not 
liowcvcr, perhaps, justified in as- 
suming, from the greater c.xtcnt of 
this grou]), as now existing, that it 
possessed the same pre-eminence in 
Buddhist times. If wc could now see 
the topes that once adorned any of 
the great Buddhist sites in the Dodb, 
or the Bihars, the Bhilsa group might 
sink into insignificance. Jt may only 
be, that situated in a remote and thinly 
peopled part of India, they have not 
been exposed to the destructive energy 
of opptising sects of the Hindi'i reli- 
gion, and the bigoted Muslim has not 
wanted their materials for the erection 
of his mosques. They consequently 
remain to us, while it may be that 
nobler and more extensive groups of 
monuments have been swept off the 
face of the earth. 

Notwithstanding all that has been 
written about them, we know very 
little that is ccrlaiii regarding their 
object and their history. Our usual 
guides, the Chinese Pilgrims, fail us 
hcTC. Fa Hiau never was within 
some hundreds of miles of the place ; 
and if Hiouen Thsang ever was there, 
it was after leaving Ballabhi, when 
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hia journal becomes so wild and curt 
that it is always difficult, sometimes 
impossible, to follow him. He has at 
all events left no description by which 
wc can now ideal if y the place, and 
nothing to tell us for what purjiose 
the great tope or any of the small 
ones were erected. 

The Mahawanso, it is true, hclj)S 
US a little ill our difficulties. It 
is there narrated that Ashoka, 
when on his way to Ujjeni (Ujjain), 
of which place he had been nomi- 
nated governor, laiTicd some time 
at Chetyagiri, or, as it is elsewhere 
called AVcssaiiagara, the modern Bes- 
uagar, close to Sancln. He there 
married Uevt, the (haiighter of the 
chief, and hy her had twin v(.ns. 
Ujjenio and Mahindo, and aftci wards 
a daughter, Sanghamitta. The two last 
named entered the priesthood, and 
played a most important part in the 
introduction of Buddhism into Ceylon, 
Before setting out on this mission, 
Mahindo visited liis royal mother at 
Chetyagiri, and was lodged in “ a 
superb vibara/’ which had been 
erected by herself. 

In all tliis there is no mention of 
the Great Tope, which may have 
existed before that time ; but till 
some building is found in India 
which can he proved to have existed 
before that age, it will he BJife'‘to 
ai«4sumc that this is one of the 84, (KK) 
topes said to have been erected by 
him. Had Sancht been one of the 
8 cities wliich obtained relics of 
Buddha at the funeral pyre, the case 
might have been different ; but it has 
been dug into and found to be a stupa 
and not a dagoba. It consequently 
was erected to mark some sacred spot, 
or to commemorate some event, and 
we have no reason to believe that this 
w'as done anywhere before Ashoka’s 
time. 

The (7 rent Tope at Sdnrlii is a 
dome 11)0 ft, in diameter, and 42 ft. 
high. On the top is a flat space 34 ft. 
in diameter, which was once sur- 
rounded hy a stone railing, paids of 
which still lie there. In the centre 
was a Tre^ intended to represent a 
relic caaket. The dome rests on n . 


sloping base, 120 ft. in diameter, and 
14 ft. high, with an offset on the 
summit, G ft. wide. This, Mr. Fergus- 
son thinks, was surrounded by a 
balustrade, and ascended liy a broad 
double ramp on one side. It was 
probably used for processions round 
the monument. The centre of the 
mound is quite solid, being of bricks 
laid in mud, but the exterior is faced 
with dressed stones, over which was 
cement nearly 4 i nehes thick, originally 
adorned, no doubt, with paintings or 
ornaments in relief. 

Besides the group at HAnchf, in 
which arc seven topes, there is at 
Sonnri^ G m. off, a group of 8 topes, nf 
which 2 arc important structures in 
sq. courtyanls, and in one of tliese, 
numerous relies were found. At Sad- 
harn, 3 m. further, is .a tope 101 ft. 
in diameter, which yielded no relies. 
In one to|>e, 24 ft. in diameter, were 
found relies of Saripiitra and otlicrs 
like those found at Sanchi, 

At Bhojpvr, 7 m. from SAnchi, arc 
37 topes, the largest G6 ft. in diameter, 
and in the next to it important relics 
were found. At Atidhor, 5 m. W. of 
BhoJpAr, is a grouj) of 3 small but 
very interesting topes. “As far as 
can be at ]}rcsent ascertained,” says 
Mr. Fergusson, “ there is no reason foi* 
assuming that any of these topes are 
earlier than the age of Ashoka, B.c. 
220, nor later than the Ist century 
A.D., though their rails may be later.” 
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ROUTE 5. 

indi5r to ujjain. 

The railway from Iiidur to Ujjain 
is pait of that which goes to Niniach 
and Cliitor. The line runs nearly due 
N., and the stations are ns follows : — 



Names of Stations. 

Time. 

Fares, 

1st c. 2d c. 

MS. 

Inilur 

A.M. 
(!. 0 

R. A. 

R. A. 

0 

Pul ill .... 

u.iin i 

0 9 

0 C 


Aiaod . 

7.13 1 

1 2 

0 12 

m 

Fattjabtid Jmu’tion 

7.50 1 

1 0 

1 1 


Ujjiiiii . . . ; 

1 

0.20 1 

1 


1 9 


Tin* line passes through aflat coiintiy, 
with hut little cultivation, and there 
is nothing to induce the traveller to 
stop until he reaches Ujjain. At Fatlj- 
ahtid junction a line diverges to the 
right or K. to nmeh Ujjain. There is 
generally a considerable passenger 
traffic liorc. 

mjain or Vjjaiiflni . — This famous 
city is situatetl on the right hank of 
the river Sipra, wliich falls into the 
( Tiambal after a total course of 120 m. 
Ujjain is in the dominions of Sindhia, 
in Mdlwa, of which it was once the 
capital. It stands in N. lat. 11' 10" 
and E. long. 75*" 51' 45". It is the spot 
which marked tlic first meridian of 
Hindi! geographers. It is said to have 
been the seat of the viccro.yalty of 
Ashoka, during the reign of his father 
at Pi^aliputra, the cajntal of Ma- 
gn^lha, supposed to be the modern 
Patna, about 2011 B.C. It is, however, 
host known ns the capital of the cele- 
hrated Vikramdditya (Valour’s sun), 
founder of the ciu called Sam vat, 
whicli begins 57 B.C. He is said to 
have driven out the Bhakas or Scy- 
thians, and to have reigned over almost 
all N. India. At his coui-t flourished 
the Nine Gems of Hindi! literature, viz., 
Dhaiivantari, Kshapannka, Auinra- 
Biiaukuy. j 


karpara, Kdli-ddsa, Varanmehi, and 
Vardha-mihira. Of these the j)oet Kdli- 
ddsa has obtained a Euro])t;au cele- 
brity. Ujjain, as well as the whole 
province of Mdlwa, was conciuered by 
'Aldu ’d din Khilji, who reigned at 
Dihli 1295-1317 A.D. In 1387 A.D. 
the Muhammadan Viceroy declared 
himself independent. His name was 
Dildwar Khdn Ohoii, of Afghan origin, 
who ruled from 1387 to 1405, ai»d matlc 
Mdndu his capital. In 1531, Mdlwa 
was conquered by Jlahddiir Bhdh, 
king of Gujarat, and in 1571 by Akbar. 
In 1()58 the decisive battle between 
Anrangzlb and Miirdd and their elder 
brother Hard, was bought near this 
city. In 1792, Jaswant Rdo Holkar 
took Ujjain, and burne<l part of it. 
It then fell into the hands of Bindhia, 
whose capital it was till 1810, when 
D.aulat ltdo Biiulhia removed to Gwd- 
lidr. In Mdlwa oj)iiim is largely cul- 
tivated, and is exported to the amount 
of 37,000 chests. 

The ruins of ancient Ujjain arc 
situated about a ra. to the N. of the 
modern city, which is oblong in 8ha])e 
and Cm. in circumference, surrounded 
by a stone wrdl with round towers. 
The princi]).'il bdzdr is a spacious 
street, flanked by houses of 2 stones, 
and having also 4 mosques, many 
Hindu ti'inples, and a palace of Ma- 
hdrdjd vSindhia. Near the palace is 
an ancient gateway, said to have been 
part of Vikramdditya’s fort. At the 
B. end of the city is the Observatory, 
erected b}*- Jay Binh, Rdjd of JaypVir, 
in the time of the Emperor Muhdm- 
mad Shah ; the same prince erected 
observatories at Dihli, Jaypdr, Ba- 
iidras, and Mathiird. The remarkable 
TOsults of the astronomical observa- 
tions at these i)laecs were formulated 
ill tables, published by Jay Sinh, and 
noticed in TotVs Rdjdsthdn. In these 
tables he corrected those of De La 
Hire, and they still exist os a monu- 
ment of his skill, under the name of 
“ Ti j Muhammad Shdhi,” The modem 
city of Ujjain is surrounded on all 
sides by a belt of groves and gaidens. 
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ROUTE 6. 

I5rDT5Tl TO DVAH, BUOPAWAR, BAGIP. 

MAXDU» MAUKSHWAR, AXIT^MAN’- 

DALESHWAU. 

This * route lies through a wild 
country, and the traveller will have 
to cany his supplies with him. At 
Mdndu he will certainly require srnne 
armed men, whom he may i>erhaj)s 
obtain from tht; llajVi of Dliiir, as the 
tigei's are very numerous and dan- 
gerous, and, indeed, so they are at 
BAgh. Tie will do well not to have 
any dogs with him, as the panthers 
will take tlumi away, even from under 
his bod. Tliore is living at Imli'ir, 
Bhairii LAI, a painter, who went with 
Dr. Iinpcy in 1857, The stages 
are 


Indur to Betwii riwr . . 1 .j miles. 

Bftsvato niuir . . . , lit „ 

Dhar to Blu)i»iiwar , . , 24 „ 

Biuipawiir to . . . 28 „ 

Return ti> Uhovawar , . 28 „ 

Bhoitawar t<i Dliar . . . 24 „ 

Dliur to Niiloliali . . . 20 ,, 

Nalidiiih to Miuulu 

Return to N'i'ilcliaU ... 0 ,, w 

Ndlidiah to tlnzTi . . . 20 „ 

Guzn' tti Malnrsliwar . . IT# „ 

!MaliesIiwar to 3LiUulu1eshwar . O „ 
Maiulaleshwar to Barwiii . . 24 ,, 

Iki'W'ai to Unkurji and baek . 12 ,, 

Barwai to ludui- liy rail , . 4«tJ „ 


The BetwA river runs for 300 tn. 
from closq to a large tank at BhopAl 
to the JamnA, 3 m. below' the town 
of IlammirpAr. The traveller niUBt 
obtain a carriage from one of the native ! 
princes, and w ill require a tent. The | 
crossings f)f the river are dangerous i 
and ofttm im])racticable. i 

Dhdr is the ca]tital of a HindA 
State of the same name. The present 
KAjA, A'nand ItAo PuAr, was born in 
184.3, and is a VuAr KAjpAt ; he claims 
ilescent from VikramAditya. His an- 
cestors became distinguished com- 
mandcTS under Shivajl. In 1749 the 
Anand of tluit day received a grant 


to Mandaleihwar, Sect, If. 

of DhAr from BAjl RAo PeshwA. ¥ov 
20 years the country was spoiled by 
the troops of Hindhia and Holkar, 
and ])i-cserved from destruction oidy 
by the talents and courage of Minn 
BAi, widow' of Anand RAo II. In 
1857 the State w'as confiscated for 
I’ebellion, but w'as restored to the pre- 
siant llAjii, as he W'jis a minor wdieii 
; the mutiny took place. The district 
of Bairsea, how'cver, w'as given to 
BhopAl. Tlie area of the State is 
2,500 sq. m., with a ]>op. of 1.50,<M)0, 

• and a revenue of dtG7,000, out of 
i which .4il,9r>0 is paid to the MAlwa 
I Bhll Corps, By the treaty of January, 

I 1819, Dhar was taken under Bi’itish 
jmdection. 

I There is nothing particular to be 
j seen at Dliar, e.xcept 2 mosques erected 
wholly of Jaina reftiains. Mr. Fergiis- 
son, in his “History of Arcliitccture,” 

I p. 540, says of them, “ The jirincipal 
of these, the JAm’i Masjid, has a court- 
yard measuring 102 ft. N. and S, by 
131 ft. in the other ilirection. The 
mosfiue itself is 119 ft. by 40 ft. fiin., 
and its roof is supported by fi4 inllars 
of Jaina architecture, 12ft. fiin. in 
lieiglit ; all of them more or less 
richly carved, and the 3 dfuutis that 
! .adorn it are also of i>iircly Hindii 
form. The court is siiiToumled by 
an arcade containing 44 columns, 

1 10 ft. in height, but ctpially rich in 
^ carving, Thei'c is no screen of arche-s 
as in the Kufb or at Ajmlr. Inter- 
nally nothing is visible but Hindii 
j pillars, and, exce[>t for their disposi- 
tion and the prayer-niches that 
: adorn the W. wall, it might be taken 
for a Hind A building. In this in- 
stance. however, there seems no doubt 
that there is Tiotiiing in nHu, The 
pillars have been brought from dese- 
crated temples in the town, and ar- 
ranged here by the Muhammadans as 
we now find them, probably before 
the transference of the capital to 
MAndu. 

“ Tlie other mosque is similar to this 
one, and only slightly smaller. It has 
long, however, cens^ to l>e used as 
a place of prayer, and is 8a<lly out of 
reimir. It is called the Hosjid, 

from m inm piUtfi now ijriag 
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buned in front of the gateway. This 
is generally supposed to have been a 
pillar of victory, like that of the Kufb, 
but this can hardly be the case. If it 
wei-e intended for an omamental pur- 
pose, it would have been eitlier round 
or octagonal, and had some orna- 
meiit.al form. As it is, it is only a 
Bcpiai’c bar of iron some 20 ft. or 25'ft. 
in height, and 9 in section, without 
any ornamental form whatever. My 
impression is that it was used for some 
useful constructive jmrpose, like those 
which supported the false roof in the 
INxgoda at Kanai*uc. There are some 
holes through it, which tend further 
to make this view of its origin pro- 
bable. But, be this as it may, it is 
another curious proof of the employ- 
ment of large masjiefl of wrought-iron 
by the Hindi'is at (i time when they 
were sii])])Osed to be incapable of any 
such mechanical exertion. Its date is 
piobaldy tliat of the pillars of the 
mos(iuc8 where it is found, and from 
their style they probably belong to the 
loth or 11th centuries,” 

There is nothing to detain the tra- 
veller at Bho])iVwar, and ho may pro- 
ceed directly to BAgh. 

7Ah//f.~ There is no place here whom 
the traveller can put up. He must 
therefore doixjnd entirely upon his 
tent, which it will perhaps be best 
to jhtch at the ueigiil)ouring village 
of the same name, as Bngh itself is 
very much infested by tigei-s. Mr, 
Fergusson says that “the series of 
Vihdras here is only a little less in- 
teresting than the series at Ajanta.” 
They exist in a secluded ravine in the 
hills that bound the valley of the 
Narmada to the N, They were first 
described by Lieut. Dangerfield in 
vol. ii. of the Lit. Trans, of the Bom. 
Soc., and subsequently by Dr. Impey 
in the 5th vol. of the Bom. Soc. As. 
Journ. Tlie series consists of 9 Vi- 
hdras, but there is no Chaitya Hall, 

The larger Vihdras, however, have a 
room attached to them, which may 
have been employed for worship, ana 
as a school. The sanctuaries generally 
have a dabgopa, instead of an image 
of Buddha. The largest Vihdra^bas 
a hall 96 ft. square, inside which are { 


8 pillars ranged octagonally, and 4 
structural pillars. The room connected 
with this Vihdra measures 94 ft. by 
44 ft., and the two are joined by a 
verandah 220 ft. long, adorned by 20 
free standing pillars. The whole of 
the back wall of the gallery was once 
adorned with frescoes, as beautiful as 
those .at Ajanta. The subjects arc 
gcncmlly dancing and love-making, 
and there is only one small picture 
which seems to i-epresent worship. The 
style of art is very similar to that of 
Persia at about the same date. The 
date seems hanily doubtful ; the earliest 
could not well have been commenced 
befoi-e the year .500 a.d,, and none ap- 
jicar to be later than 700, 

NAlvhnh . — The situation of this 
jdace is very j)icturcsque. A small 
stream runs near the town, which is 
also well 8U)>pliecl with w’atcr from 
tanks and wells. The place has fallen 
to decay, )mt some of tlic ruins are 
very fine. Sir John Malcolm con- 
vertcil one of the mined buildings 
into a summer residence, but his men 
liad to expel a tigixjss and some of her 
cubs from one of the rooms, 

Mitndu , — This place is said by Mal- 
colm to have been founded in 313 A.D. 
It first, however, rose to great pros- 
perity between 1387 and 1 40"), when 
Dildwar Khan, King of Mdlwa, made 
it his capital, Ilis son Hoshang erected 
most of the magnificent buildings 
whose ruins still remain. Mr. Fergus- 
sou says that the site is one of the 
noblest occupied by any capital in 
India. It is an extensive plateau de- 
tached from the mainland of Mdlwa, 
by a ravine 300 yards broad, where 
narrowest, and nowhere less than 
200 ft. deep. It is crossed by a noble 
causexvay, defended by 3 gateways, 
and flanked by towers on either hand. 
The whole plateau is surrounded by 
walls erected on the brink of the cliff, 
and extending 28 m.” These walls 
follow the sinuosities of the ravine, and 
many of these penetrate the hills for 
a m. or two. The geneial breadth of the 
plateau from E. to W. is 4 or 5 m., and 
its length from N. to S. 3. It abounds 
in water, and is fertile in the highest 
degree. 
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The finest building is the prin- 
cipal manque^ commenced and nearly 
completed by Hoshang, who reigned 
from 1405 to 1432. Its external dimen- 
sions are 290ft. by 275 ft., exclusive 
of the porch. Internally the court- 
yai'd is a sq. of lC2ft. Two of the 
piers on the E. and W. are doubled, 
otherwise the 4 sides of the court arc 
exactly alike, each Iwjing ornamented 
liy 11 arches of the same dimensions 
and height, supported by ])i liars, each 
of a single block of red sandstone. 
The only variety is that the E. side has 

2 arcades in depth, tlie N. and S. 3, 
and the W. 5, besides Ijciiig orna- 
mented by 3 domes, each 42 ft. in dia- 
meter. Each <jf these domes is sup- 
ported by 12 })iJlars, all equally 
spaced. The interior of the Court is 
one of the very best s})eciiuens now 
to be found in India, as rcgards 
simple grandeur and expression of 
power. It is, however, fa.st falling 
to decay. “ The tomb of the founder,” 
says .\lr. Fergussoii, “ which stands 
Ixibirid the mosque, though not re- 
inarkahle for size, is a very gi'and 
specimen of the last resting-place of 
a stern old Tathdn King. Both in- 
ternally and externally it i.s riveted 
with white marbh;, artistically but not 
constructively ajiplied, and conse- 
quently in many jdaces peeling off. 
The light is only admitted by 'flic 
doorway and 2 small windows, so that 
the interior is gloomy, but not more 
so than seems suitaldc to its destina- 
tion,” (Hist, of Arch. 543), 

On one side of the mosque is a 
building 230 ft. long, supported by 

3 ranges of pillars, 28 in a row. 
Tliese apjicar to have been taken from 
a Hiiidi'i edifice. On the N. side is a 
porch, the Pinal’s of which have been 
taken from a Jain Imilding. 

The palaces of Miindu arc even more 
remarkable than the mowjues. The 
principal one is called JiMz Mahall, 

“ Ship Palace,” perhaps from its being 
built between 2 great tanks, whence 
it appears to be in the water. It is 
covered with vegetation, so that it is 
almost impossible to skctcli or photo- 
graph it, but a view of it is to be 
found in Elliotts “Views of the East,” 


“ Its mass and picturesque outline make 
it one of the most remarkable edi- 
fices of its date. The nriiiciiial room 
is a vaulted hall, 48 ft. long and 24 ft. 
broad and high, flanked by buttrcs.ses, 
massive enough to support a vault four 
times its section. Aercss the end of 
the hall is a mngc of apartments 3 
stories high, and the upper ones 
adorned with mde bold balconieil 
windows. Beyond is a long range 
of vaulted halls, standing in the water, 
which were probably the apartments 
ill which the inhaVutants of the palace 
lived. They are bold and massive to 
a degree seldom found in Indian edi- 
fices. 

On the brink of the precipiot!. 
overlooking the valley of the Nar- 
mada, is tiie palace cf Haz JhhadHt\ 
of a lighter and more elegant cha- 
racter, but even more ruined than the 
N. palace. Over the whole jilatcau 
arc ruined tombs and buildings of every 
clas.s, and so numeruuK as to defy des- 
cription. In their solitude, in a vast 
uninhabited jungle, they convey as 
vivid an impression of the ephemeral 
splendour of the Mnliainmadan dynas- 
ties as anything in In<lia, and if 
illustrated would alone sufliee to prove 
how wonderfully their builders had 
grasyicd the true elements of archi- 
tectural <lesign.” 

Mahcshmir is a town with a pop. of 
about 18,000 persons. It is situated on 
the N. or right bank of the Xanmulu. 
which here rushes over a rocky bottom 
between banks from CO to 80 ft. high. 
The stream is about 2,000 ft. wide, aliul 
the w^ater is reached by a vast GbAt or 
flight of stone staim, which reach be- 
low the water even at its lowest. This 
GbAt, which was erected by Abalya 
BAf. widow of Khandc KAo Holkar, is 
declared by Forgu.sson to be one of the 
most beautiful in India. Maheshwar 
was the residence of this famous queen, 
the; most exemplary of all the rulers 
that ever graced an Indian throne. 
Her magnificent Chhattri is here. It 
is a quadrangle 2 stories high, with a 
flight of steps at one corner. There is 
a slab of dark stone with an inscrip- 
tion, a copy of which will be found in 
vol- iy, of tbe lud. Ant., Bart 48. Ic 
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front is a spacious hall, in which is a 
marble image of Ahalya BAi, half the 
size of life. The fine palace here is 
not of her time, but was built about 
r>0 years ago. It is of grey basalt, and 
highly ornamented with sculptures. 
The fort is ia bad repair. 

Mandal/MJnrar is a town on the right 
bank of the Nannudil, about 35 m. H. 
of Jiidiir, with a pop. of 2,0(X). The 
Narmadil is at this point 500 yds. wide, 
and unfordable except in the dry 
weather, but even then crossed with 
difficulty. 'J'hcre is, however, a ferry. 
There was once a Bi-itish cantonment 
here, in which resided the principal 
assistant of the Itesideut, at Jndiir. 
He hrnl charge of the British tracts in 
Nimdr. ■ The town is surrounded by a 
mud wall, and has a small well-built 
masonry fort. There arc some Hindi'i 
temples wdiich the traveller will find 
worth inspectifm. 

JiartrdL — There is a tolerable T. B. 
hei'i, and a good bridle road of 7 m. 
leads to Unkarji or rather Oinkdrji, 
the great temple of 8hiva, in the 
famous island of Mdndlulta. 

l.'/iJtdrJi, or more i)ropci'ly Omkdrji, 
is a word derived from the mystic syl- 
lable OWf wdii<h appeal's fii’st in the 
Ujjanishails as the object for jirofouiul 
religious meditation, the highest spi- 
ritual effiency being attributed not 
only to the whole wonl,hut also to the 
tliree sounds a n, w. of which it con- 
sists. In later times these sounds 
iviiresent the union of the thi*ce gixls ; 
viz. rt, Vishnu ; ?/, Shiva ; w, Brahiml. 
The (jtrat temple of Omkar is situated 
in the island of MdndlnUa in the Nar- 
nuula. It appears from the NarmatlA 
Kliand, a portion of the Skanda l*u- 
rdna, that the island was originally 
culled Baidfirya JMani 1‘arvat, but its 
name was changed to Mandhdta as a 
ho<jn from Shiva to llAjd MAndhdtri, 
the 17th monarch of the Solar llace, 
who performed a great sacrifice here 
to that deity. 

The area of the isle is about five- 
sixths of a sq. ra., and a deep ravine'euts 
it from N. to S. At the N. tlie ground 
slopes gently, but teiminates at the 

and JS. in precipices 500 ft. high. 

At this point the B, bank of the Nar- 


mndd is equally steep, and between the 
cliffs the river is exceedingly dee]) 
and full of alligators and laigc fish. 
Hunter says that the N. Ijrancli of 
the Narmada is called the Kdveri, 
and it is l)clicved that a stream so 
called enters the Narmada a m. 
higlier up, ])asscs unmixed through 
it, and again leaves it at Mandhdta, 
thus making it a double junction of 
two holy rivers. 

On botli sides of the Narmada tlu‘ 
rocks are of a greenish hue, very boldly 
stratified. It is said that the temple 
of Omkar and that of Ainrcshwar on 
the S. bank of the river are two of tlu^ 
12 groat temples which existed in 
India wlien Mahmud of (Ihazni dc- 
stroye<l Homiuith in A.D. 1021. During 
the wars of the 17th and 1 8th cen- 
turies, the S. hanks were deserted, 
and overgrown with jungle, and wiii'ii 
the Teshwa desiied to repair the 
teinjde it could not be found, so a new 
one was built, with a group of smaller 
ones. Afterwards part of it was 
found, and the late Kaja Mandhata 
built a temple over it ; but its sanc- 
tity and even its name have been 
appropriated by that which tlie Pesh- 
wa built. 

The llAja ^landluUa. who is here- 
ditary custodian of the temples, is a 
BliitAla, who claims to he 28t]i d(.‘- 
scendant of tlie (.■Iiauluiu Uharat Siuh, 
wlio took iVIjindluiia from Nuthii Bhil 
in 11(55 A.D. Devotees used to dash 
themselves over the cliffs at the E. 
end of the isle ; but this ceased in 
1824. The old temples have suffeml 
from the Muhammadans, and every 
dome has been overturned and every 
figure mutilated. The horizontal gate- 
ways are tinely carved. The oldest 
temple is that on the JlirlthuJa I'ocka 
at the E. end, where the devotees used 
to cast themselves down. It consists of 
a oourlyardjWith a verandah and colon- 
luulcs supported by massive pillars 
boldly carved. On the hill are the 
ruins of a very fine temple to Siddeah^ 
vara Mahddvra^ whicli stood on a 
plinth 10 ft. high and projecting 10ft. 
beyond the porches, of which there was 
one on each side, resting on 14 pillars, 
elaborately carved and 14 ft. high. 
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Bound the plinth wan a frieze of ele- 
phaiits, 5 ft. liigh, carved in relief 
with remarkable skill, on slabs of 
yellow sandstone, but all but 2 of the 
elephants are mutilated. . 

There is a temple to Gtotri Som- 
Hath, in front of which is an immense 
bull carved in a fine green stone, and 
100 yds. farther is a pillar 20 ft. long. 
On the island itself all the temples arc 
Shivite, but on the N. bank of the 
Narmadd are sonic old temples to 
Vishnu, and a groiij) of Jain tem- 
ples. Where the river bifurcates are 
some mined gateways, and a lai^e 
building on which arc 24 figures of 
Vishnu, well carved in green stone. 
Among them is a large figure of the 
Ixiar AvatAr, with sitting figures like 
those at Khandwa. On an image of 
Shiva, ill the same building, is the 
date IH-IG A.D. Further down the 
bank, in the Havana ravine, i.s a ]m)s- 
trate figure 18J ft, long, with 10 arms 
holding clubs** ami skulls. On its 
chest is a scor])ion. and at its rtglit 
side a rat, and one foot rests on a pros- 
trate humiin figure. 

The bod of the ravine is covered 
with huge basalt blocks slightly 
carved. The Jam tempi att stand on 
an eminence a little back from the 
river. Tlie largest is on a plinth 
of basalt, 5 ft. high, with a (pvSKl- 
raiigle nJft. by 4J f t., surroundetl by 
pillars 10 ft. high, in 4 rows. The 
wall is still complete. On each 
side of the doorway is a figure with 
Shivite and Jain emblems curiously 
intermixed. The hills near these 
temple.s, as well as the island, arc ; 
covered with remains of habita- 
tions. 

A great fair is held at the end of 
October, attended by 15, (MX) persons. 
Accoiding to a ]>rophecy, the fulfilment 
of which the BrAhmans at MAndhata 
anxiously ex}jcct, the sanctity of the 
Ganges will soon expire and be trans- 
ferred to the NarmadA, Sir Richard 
Temple thus describes this place : — 
** Emerging from these horrid wdlds 
the NarmadA again becomes beautiful, 
crashing in grand turmoil over dark 
tmp rocks, then flowing auietly down 
in the shadow of the wall-Uke zidgeSi 


and then surrounding tho sacred 
temple of the OmkAr MAndhAta, the 
heights of which arc covered with 
tem])les and jiriestly buildings. Here 
again the river forms itself into deep 
pools of still water, in which arc 
imaged all the forms of the rocks and 
structures. Here, al.so, at stated times 
01X5 held religious gatherings, which 
greatly add to the beauty of the ])hice. 
In former days devoteiis used tt) pre- 
cipitate themselves from the rocky 
}>cak8 to earn immortality by perishing 
in the NarmadA.” 


ROUTE 7. 

INDIJR TO RAT LAM, MANPESHWAH, 
NfMACH, CHITOll, AND MOUNT ABl^ 

The traveller will leave IndVir by 
the Holkar, Sindhia and Nimach State 
Railway. The stations are as fol- 
lows : — ■ 


2 

■'S'.S 

s” 

Names of Stations. 

Time. 

Faros. 

Ist c. 

2d c. 

MS. 


A.M. 

u. A. 

R. A. 


Iiub'ir 

(>. 0 



0 

Pulift . . . . ! 


0 9 

0 0 

18 

Ajrmd . . . I 

7.1« 

1 2 

0 12 


Faii^abdU .Tunction j 

7.50 

1 12 

} i! 


Chaiubul . . . 

8.50 

2 8 

1 8 

.Ofil 

Ruiiija . . : 

10.85 

3 7 

2 5 

74} 

Hatlam . . , j 

J 

I J. 0 

4 10 

8 2 


Remarks.— T lic train Htopti for 2Q inin. at 
Fftthdbdd, bat passengers do not ebango (car- 
riages. 


There are good refreshment rooms at 
RatlAnii where either lunch or dinner 
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can be procured, but paHsengers who 
require meals should, before starting, 
inform the guard of the train, to enable 
him to order them. 

Itatldm is the capital of a Native 
State with an area of 1200 sq. m., a 
pop. of 100,000, and a revenue of about 
2lil30,0lK) a year. It was founded by 
llatna, great-grandson of Uday Binh, 
Rdjil of Jodhinlr. Ratna was at the 
battle of Fatljdbdd, near Ujjain, in 
which .laswant Rao Rdtho]*, with 
30,1XX) RdjpiUs, fought Aurangzlb and 
Murad, with the wliole Mughul army. 
Tod, vol. ii., p. 49, says, “ Of all the 
deeds of heroism ])crformed that day, 
those of Ratna of Itatldm by universal 
consent are pre-eminent, and are 
wrealhetl into immortal rhyme by the 
bard in the Rdsa Rao Ratna. Nobly 
did he show that the Rdthor blood had 
not degenerated.’* The })i’cscnt Raja 
Ranjit Sinh, not Jaswant Siiih aserro- 
neo\isly stated in the Imp, Gnz., vol. 
viii., j>. H7, and in the book of the 
Dihli Assemblage, was bom in 18(50, 
and speaks Kiiglisli fluently. He is 
;u*kn()wlcdged to l)e the first RdjpiH 
(’hief ill \V. Mdlwa, and is entitled to 
a salute of 13 guns. He courteously 
receives travellers of distinction in a 
villa, which, with its surroundings, cost 
;C30,(K)0. The gaixleii is well kept up, 
and there is an oct.^goii building in the 
(jentre of it, and close to this are a 
men.agerie anti aviary. This garden is 
outside the town, but the palace in 
which the Rrince resides is within tlic 
walls, and is a new building, with a 
handsome reception room. The town 
i s a great emporium for opi nm . There 
is a neat Cliauk or w/w/i/r, built by the 
well-know'ii author Bhahdmat ’Alt, who 
administered the State during the 
RdjA’s minority. Beyond tliis square 
is the ChAndnl Chauk, in which the 
bankers live, and this leads to the Tir- 
pauliya Gate. «)iitHicle which is the 
Ampt SAgar tank, which in the rains 
is very extensive. Beyond that again 
is a Kuiid or Source, also built by 
ShahAmat *Ali. In the town is a col- 
lege with 500 students. The military 
force consists of 5 field guns, 58 
artillerymen, 85 cavalry, and 300 in- 
fantry. The traveller will proceed on 


the Holkar State Railway, The sta- 
tions arc as follows : — 


Dist. from 
Ratlam. 

ll^amea of Statiomi. 

Time. 

MS. 

llatUiii 

A.M. 

12.10 


Namli 

l‘J.411 

2U 

Jasra 

1.48 

31 1 

. . . 

2.37 

44} 

Dalauda .... 

3.30 

03} 

Man4esh\var . . . . 

4.12 


The line runs through a fiat and 
rather treeless country, 

Matidcah war is a small town, only 
remarkable as l)eing the jilace where 
ill 1818, at the end of the PiiulArf War, 
a treaty was matle Ixitween the British 
Government an<l Holkar. 


S - 
£ • 

'5- c« 

■» £■ S' 
fi?’ 

Niimcs of Stiitious. 

Time. 

.MS 


! MainJeHli'var 

A.M. 1>,M. 

4.12 11.10 

8 


ThttVod . . . . 

4.00 12. 2 

15 


Malliargarh 

0.23 ' 12.40 

23. 


llurkiaKhul. . . 

d. 1 j 1.20 

31 ; 


Nimatdi . . . j 

' 0.37 1 2.10 

1 


Remarks.— There are refn*iihinent rooms at 
Niiuueh. 

At Nimaeh, the only shady place 
in the line, the countiy is wooded. 

yimarh . — This town stands at the 
N.W, corner of MAlwa, close to the 
boundary sciiarating that province 
fromMewArin RAjpAtAna. The British 
territory was formerly limited to the 
site of the cantonment, and a few acres 
sold by Daulat RAo Sindhia, in 1817, 
aceortling to the treaty of GwAliar in 
that year. By a later treaty more land 
has been obtained, and a small fort has 
been built. The elevation is 147(> ft., 
but the statement as to the climate in 
the Imp. Gaz., vol. vii., p. 139, is en- 
tirely incorrect. The heat is very great 
indeed. Nimaeh is deficient in winter. 

The T. B. ia 1 m. N. E. of the 
Railway Station, and 300 yds. to its 
N.W. is the Old Residency, a large 
ugly building, very hot, as there are 
no veifindahs. A large room on the 
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ground floor is used for balls and 
masonic meetings. | of a m. to tlic 
W. of tlie T, B. is the Fort, in which 
the English soldiers took refuge in the 
Mutiny, instead of going out and de- 
stroying the mutineers. The so-callcd 
church is 2 m. to the N. by W. of the 
Kail way Station, and is menfly the 
small part of a barrack, which lias 
never been consecrated. There is only 
ouc inscription, a brass to the memory 
of Leslie Copeland of the Bombay 
C. S., who died September, IStU. The i 
Native CavaliT lines arc 1 m. to the i 
N. by E. of tlie Railway Station. The ! 
European lines ni-e about the same dis- ' 
tance, but more to the W.; there i.s a j 
very nice reading room, about 1:^ m. ! 
to the E. of the Railway Station. 

The Cemettny is lA m. to the N. It 
is neatly kept, has tine ti“ces at one end. 
and is enclosed hy a good wall, with 
an iron gate. The mutineers smashe*! 
many of the tablets with stones or 
bullets. Among those thus injured is 
that of Col. Robinson, Pol. Agent in 
Mewdr, who died on the IStli of June, 
1.S.50, after Ki years’ uninterrupted ser- 
vice. Hem also are inteniid Capt. ' 
Read, of H.M.’s H!lrd, killed in action 
with the mutineers at Jlran on the 
2Sthof Oetoher, 18.77, and Cajit. Bow'cn 
Smith, ;J7th Regt., who died of wounds 
received In aedion with the Bhils, I4tli 
Nov, 18.‘13 ; also Mary Dundas Hutton, 
granddaughter of James Bruce, Esq., 
the celebrated Abyssinian traveller, 
diseovererof the sources of the Nile. 

The traveller may now pioceed to 
Cliitor by the llolkar State Ry. The 
Stations are as follows : — 


IJdaypiir at Allahabad in 1881, in 
which a good account of the place will 
be found. There is no proper place at 
present for the traveller, and he must, 
therefoi-e, write beforehand to the ' 
Resident at Udaypur to ask that the 
MahdrunA would instruct the governor 
to assist him in visiting the place. 
Without this assistance it will be im- 
possible for him to see Chitor ])ropeiiy, 
and proceed thcii(*e to Udaypur and 
Abu. 

The railway passes at a distance 
of ^ m. to the W. of the Fort, and tlu; 
road from the railway crosses the 
Gambheii river by a massive old 
bridge of grey limestone, with U) 
arches, all i»f pointed sh.ape, except the 
6th from the W. bank, which is semi- 
circular. The arched gateways and 
tow'crs which existed at (dther eiul of 
the bridge, have now disapiicared. J n 
the 1st archway from the W. isastom* 
with an inscription partly chiselled 
out ; and in the 6th are two with 
geometric flgurcs of circles and inscrip- 
tion in vertical lines. Those two 
stones are evidently from older stnic- 
ture.s, and have been cut smaller re- 
gardless of the in.scri])tion8 and then 
laid flat to suit the courses of the pier. 
The date ami builder of the liridgc ai e 
not known, but it is popularly said to 
h.ave l)cen built by Ari Siiih, son « J 
Rami Lakshman, both of whom were 
, killed in the siege by ’Ahiu ’d din, 
about A.T>. 1303. Another account 
I ascribes the bridge to Kliizr Khan, son 
of ’Ahiu ’d din, win; called Chitor, 

; Khizrabud. 

I When Chitor was the living capital 


_ of MewAr, the city was up in the fort, 

I ^ and the l)uildings below were merely an 

* I Nujnes or Stations. Time. Fares. biizar. 'Hie modern town is lilt h- 

istei. morethauawallcd village, withnaiTow. 

crtKjkcd streets, to which the railway 
It a” life. Unfortunately the 

Niiiiiieli , . j * railway station is too far off, and the 

- . . I 7.4r> 1 0 bridge is deficient in water-w^ny, so 

‘'sl Watkllanlla ^ I flo<xls pass over the jiarapets and 

Chitor. ' . ' ! I ia”o li 1-1 . the banks, so that ordinarily 

_ . i ' the ford is to be used. The town with 

; its surrounding wall i*e8embles an out- 
Cliitor;,— A small volume called I work to the lower gate of the principal 
Cliitor and the MewAr Family ” was entrance to the fort, close to the W. 
published by Dr. Stratton, Resident at [ b^ and a little N..of. tUamiddle of 
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the hill, which measures from N, to S. 
3^ m. and J a m. broad. It is called 
the Talehti or Lower Town of Chitor. 
The Fort risers 500 ft. above the sur- 
rounding country, and is 185(i ft, above 
sea level. 

The ascent of the fort begins from 
the S.K. angle of the town, and is 
nearly a mile, in length to the upper 
gate, with a slope of about 1 in 15. 
There are 2 zigz.ag bends, and on the 3 
portions thus fojincd arc 7 gates, one 
of which, however, has only the base- 
ment h-ft. From tlie gate at the fort 
known as the Padal Pol, the 1st por- 
tion runs N. for 1050 yds., passing 
throngh the ncai’ly obliterated Bhairo 
or Phnta Pol and the Ilanuman Pol. 
Here tlic 2nd portion of 235 yds. Ijc- 
gins, and turning at once passes 
through the (lancsh Pol and <;on- 
tinues to the .If)rla Pol just before the 
2nd bend. At this point the 3rd por- 
tion of 2X0 yds., which lurns again to 
the N., commences, and directly after 
leaving the bend passes tliroiigli the 
Laki^hman Pol, continuing then to the 
upper or main gate, the Riim Pol. 

“ Immediately outside the lowest 
gate on the 1. hand is a small square 
platform with an ercc-t stone on it, 
mnrking the spot where, during the 
siege of Chitor by Bahadur Shah of 
(lujarat, in A.D. 1535, Bagh Singh, the 
chief »)f Dcolia Pratapgarh, was killed. 
Within the gate and a short way up 
the ascent, a footpath on the r, leads 
to a waterfall from the cliff below the 
Clamaurkhi reservoir.” 

“ Between the broken and the Ha- 
luiman gates, on the 1st part of the 
ascent, there arc on the r. hand, at a 
little distance apart, 2 platforms, each 
bearing an erect stone. They are co- 
vered with small domes or cupolas 
supported by pillars, and are called 
Chhatris. They mark the spots where 
the renowned Jaymall of Bednor and 
his clansman Kalla were killed in 
Akhar’s siege, in 1508. Kalla carried 
his wounded chief down to have a laat 
stroke at the enemy, and died fighting. 
The lowest down, with 4 pillars, is 
Kalla’s chhatri, and the other with 6 
pillars is JaymalPs. Tod describes the 
memorial stones of .Tnymall and Patta 


as both at this point, and a chhatri near 
them as that of Raghodev, a semi- 
deified son of Edna Ldkha, but present 
information on the spot states tliat the 
2 chhatris here are those of Jaymall 
and Kalla, while the rhahufm of 
Patta is higher up within the Earn Pol. 
nnd the chhatri of Eaghodev higher 
still, on the height above, and near 
the temple of Annpurna Devi. Tlic 
rough erect memorial stones on those 
clmhutras, arc kept coloured red by the 
villagers, and venerated as if marking 
the shrine of some deota, /.c., a minor 
deity, and they are the old marks 
which were long left with merely rude 
mounds around them, but some years 
ago the Prdt.dpgafh and Bednor fami- 
lies built the masonry chabutras and 
chhatris now seen. 

‘‘ On tlic 2nd ])ortion of the ascent, 
a few paces beyond the Ganesli Pol, 
there is, in the loose stone parapet on 
the 1 *. hand, a fmgmcntof an inscribed 
stone. al)Out ft. high by I;! ft. broad, 
the characters on which arc old, i.r., 
much older than those of the inscrip- 
tions on the bridge, which ai’c of the 
ordinary Ndgari style. 

“ On the iqqicr part of the 3rd portion 
is a bastion with an old dismounted 
gun ; and at the top, facing the great 
gate, the place of the rampart is occu- 
pied by a pillared hall, now used as a 
guardhouse, and apparently of ancient 
construction, though the spaces be- 
tween the ]>illars on the outside to- 
wards the plain have at a later date 
been built up with pointed arches, and 
these again dosed, excepti ng erne, beside 
which, on the top of a ]>illar, h an in- 
scription of Samvat 1538, A.B; 14X2, 
said to record tin; visit of a Jain digni- 
tary, From the top of this hall, on 
which there arc 2 four-pillared chha- 
tiis, a fine view of the plain is ob- 
tained. Outside the Ham Pol are 
several inscriptions, but none apjicar 
verv ancient. On the r., leaning against 
a cnahutm, arc 3 tall stones, and on 
the 1, against the wall is another. 
There are inscriptions also on stones 
of the wall itself, on both sulcs of the 
gateway. Sundry of the inscriptions 
bear the name of Banbir, who was 
Regent about A.D, 1589, 
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“ The lliim Pol is a laigc and hand- 
some gateway, crowned by a Hindu 
quasi -arch of horizontal courses, in 
which the upi)er courses of either side, 
projecting inwanls, overlap each other 
till they meet, or nearly so, being 
then slabbed over. This is the con- 
struction of all the gateways on the 
ascent, except the Jorla, though in o»e, ^ 
the LachchmAn, the lower angles of monuments of the age (the 1st or 
the projecting courses arc sloped off, great age of Jaina architecture, which 
giving the whole the outline of a re- extended down to al)out the year 1300, 
gular iwintcd arch. or perhaps a little after that) is the 

“ Inside the gate, on each side, is a | tower of Sri AUat (Kana Alluji), 
hall or guard-room, supported on ^ which still adorns the brow of Ohitor. 
square-shaped and slightly tapering This one is a singularly elegant spe- 
antique pillars. Immediately past the ’ cimen of its class, about «() ft. in 
hall, on the 1. hand, a new anti wide ' height, and atlomcd with sculpture's 
road has l)eeit oj>cned, leading to the ' and moiiltlings from the base to the 
N. The old road from the gate goes summit. An inscription once existed 
straight on E. for abtjut oO pacc.s. at its base, which gave its date as 
Heiti, directly facing the gate, the A.D. (MMJ, and though the slab was dc- 
hill again rises steetdy, and at the tached, this is so nearly the date we 
foot of this upper rise is a chahutra : should anivc at from the style that 
with an ei*ect stone, marking where i there seems little doubt that it was of 
Patta Singh fell. At Patta Singh’s I that age. It was dwiicatedto AdiuUh, 
platform the old road divides into 3. i the 1st of the Jaina Tirth-ankars, ami 
one of w'hicli is a new carriage road, ; his figure is reixjated some hundreds 
and this must be taken by the travel- i of times on the face of the tower ; but 
Icr, Turning to the 1., immediately j so far as I could perceive, not that of 
after passing the gateway hall, it runs I any of the other Jaina saints. The 
N. between the parapet and the rcser- [ temple in the foreground, N. side, is 
voir, then on beneath llatna Singh’s of a more modem date, being put 
palace, now commonly called after a | together, prineipally, of fragments 
later occupant, the Maliall of Hingtal ! of other buildings, which have dis- 
Ahariya. ap])earcd, 

“ It then a^cen<ls the high ground "The tower consists of 7 stories, witli 
forming the N. loop of the ridge which an intcnial narrow and cramped stair- 
marks the summit of the hill. At the | ca.se ; the top story is open, and its 
point thus gained it joins the new j roof, which rests on i)illars, and has 
circular drive which sweeps round the ( been much damaged by lightning, has 
greater part of the fort. The W. seg- bushes growing on. Its construction 
ment of the ridge, w ith the margin of i.s locally attributed by some to a Jain 
the valley skirting it, w’as the site of mahdjan or banker, and by others to a 
the old city, and is everywhere covered lady known ns the Kliatni RAnl. Frng- 
with ruins, from Ratna Singh’s palace merits of an inscribed stone are on the 
on the N. to the prison on the H. Of ground under a tree just N. of the 
structures anterior to Alau’d din there tow-cr. 

remain only the old Jain tower on the “ Continuing S. the visitor will pass 
B, brow, some Jain temples here and a temple of blue-throated Mahddev, 
there, the Palace of Batiia Singh, and very ancient, but still having a rcsi- 
the Tank and Water Palace of his dent priest. Close by is the gate of 
consort, Rani Pa<lmani. . the »Sun, which is the E. entrance 

“ Following Ist the opener route to the fort, and next in importance to 
along the ridge the line goes E., pass- the Rdm Gate on the W. Here the 
ing the small Jjakhota Gate, and then li4o of Balumhar was killed in Akbar’s 


turning 8. near a small Hindu temple 
on the r. or W, of the road it con- 
tinues in a straight run along the crest 
with the old Jain tower standing up 
grandly i n front. Thi s tower is culled 
the small K'lrthaiui, wdiich is a con- 
traction of Kirthi 8tambh, Tower of 
Fame. Fergusson thus describes it : 
One of the most interesting Jaina 
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siege, and his memorial platform is 
just inside the 1. gate. The road then 
passes by the Bhimlat reservoir to the 
Kaj Tilor, a hill on wliich arc the 
ruins of tlie Palace of Chitram Mori 
of the Piiar dynasty, which reigned 
before the Sisodias took Chiior about 
A.D. 728. A broad terrace has lately 
been made here, which is the highest 
point in Chitor, and whence there is a 
inagniticent view. A little S. of this 
the {j’oad turns to the W. at a ruined 
temple, from which to the great S. 
bastion o-Vcrlookingtlic scmi-dctachcd 
hill of Chitorfa, is ^ of a mile, which 
may be walked or ridden but not 
driven over. On the platform is a 
gun 12 ft. long, with a (i-iiich bore. 
Itcturning to the round temple the 
road runs X., and passes on the r. the 
jail, said to have been built by Prithi 
ilaj, the brother of Sanga. The MAlwa 
King is vulgarly thought to have been 
eoidined here. Jleyond, on the r., is 
t he Parade and then a tank with the 
l*iilk*cc. 

“ On the W. ritlgc is the large old 
l)alacc of the Piimpiira chief, and be- 
yond it that of the {Sahimhar chiefs. 
>fcxt is the temple of Kiitrika Mita, 
move than 1000 years old. Then come 
tlie palaces of Patta Singh and Jay- 
mall ill ruins. The view now opens 
out, and a semi-circular valley is seen 
witli the .Klepliant reservoir close to 
the clitf and a background of trees, 
out of which rises the magnificent 
.Taya-stmnbh or Tower of Victory. Of 
this Mr. Fcrgussoii says : To Kumbha, 
who i-eigncd from 1418 to 14(>8, we 
owe this tower, which was erected to 
commemorate his victory over Mal.i- 
mud, king of Mahva, in 143‘.). It is a 
Pillar of Victory, like that of Trajan 
at Home, but of infinitely better taste 
as an architectural object. It has 9 
stories, each of which is distinctly 
marked on the outside. A stone in the 
centre leads to each story, the two 
upper ones being open and more orna- 
mented than those below. It is 80 ft. 
wide at the base, and more than 120 ft. 
high, the whole being covered with 
ornaments and 8culptui*es to such an 
extent as to leave no plain part, while 
this mass of decoration is kept so sub- 


dued that it in no way interferes witli 
the outline or general effect. ' The old 
dome was injured by lightning, and a 
new one was suhstitulo<l by H. 11. 
Swarup Hiiili. The stair is much 
wider and easier than tliat in the Jain 
tower, the C’hhotdKirthan, and in the 
inside arc carvings f»f Hindu deities 
witli the names l>elow. In the top- 
most stoi-y arc two slabs with long 
inscriptions. The tower took 7 years 
in building, from 1442 to 1449. On 
the road at the corner of the lower 
platform is a sciuarc pillar recording a 
Sail in A.D. 14 (>8. 

“ From the tower one may turn back 
a little to the Mah.'isuta and (lau- 
niukh. The Mahasuta is a small 
woo<led tciTacc, which was the place of 
cremation of t he lianas bcft)rc Udaypur 
was founded. Below, on a lower ter- 
ra(;c, are the CJaumukU springs and 
reservoir. The springs issue from the 
cliff at places where arc cow-mouth 
carvings round the jmmo. To the S.W. 
is a large carved stone temple, built by 
Hand Mukalji. In the back w'all is 
a huge carved licad.” * 

Cdayini r. — The traveller who desires 
to visit Udaypur must stoji at Nimba- 
khcra, a station on the BTmacli and 
I Ajmir continuation of the Holkar and 
Hindhia State Ilailway, about IG m. N. 

[ of Nimach. At this jilacc the high nnul 
to Utlayjuir commences. There is a 
ddk bangld, with a khitinatgdr, or ser- 
vant, who will supply footl. The 
jouniey to Udaypdr will be made by a 
camel cart ddk, by which the traveller 
with servant as well as baggage can 
go, otherwise a covered spring cart 
can l)c hireil at Nimach. By camel 
ddk the cost will be 18 rs. for the whole 
cart; by spring bullock cart fmm 
Nimach, about lo rs. This carl may 
be engaged also to go on to Kaukroll, 
30 m. N. of Udaypur. 

The next stage is Manffanrdr, 24 m. 
further, w'ith a nl. bangld and a ehauki- 
ddr, or watchman, chairs, tables, and 
liedsteatls, but no servant s^ cooking 
utensils, or plates ; these the traveller 
must take with him. The next stage 
is Ddbok, 27 m. further, with a bangld 

* “ Chitor and tlie Mowar Painlly.” 
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and watchman as at Mangarwar, but 
no other accommodation. At about 6' 
m. from Dabok pass through the 
Dehart Gate in the Girwa or tJdaypdr 
Valley. I’his is an irregular oval 
amphitheatre of about 70 sq. m., un- 
dulating in suiface, and with cK!ca- 
sional small hills, offshoots from the 
larger ranges which everywhere sur- 
round the valley. The road passes 
through a depression in the hills, which 
is guarded by a gateway and a lofty wall 
running up the slopes on cither side. 

About a ra. before reaching the ca|)i* 
tal, cross the Arh river, so called from 
the old ruintid town of that name 
on its hanks. This stream collects the 
whole drain.nge of the Girwa, the 
natural outlet from which was 
dammed up with an immense masonry 
embankment by Maluirdna Uday Siuli. 
He thus formed the Uday SAgai’Lake, 
the surplus waters from which, 
escaping, form the Birach river. 

There is a ddk bangU at Udaypur, 
wliich is temporarily occupied by offi- 
cials of the Udaypdr Government. 
Accommodation might be obtained by 
writing before to the Resident at 
Udaypur. On arrival at Udaypxir, the 
traveller will of course first leave his 
eartl on the Resident. He will thou 
occupy the first day in vi.siting the 
lah<* wdiich lies to the AV. of the city, 
aijd in which arc islands with Ixnau- 
tiful jialaces. In one of these the 
Kmperor Shah Jahan, then Prince 
Salim, was sheltered, when he had in- 
curred the displeasiu*e of his father 
Jahdngir. Here arc retained some 
relies of the Prince, and there is a 
handsome shriiie of polished stone. 
Here, too, the refugees from Nimach, 
40 in numbei\ in the great Mutiny of 
1857, were received and protected by 
the Maliaraiia of, that tim^, Swariip 
Sifth. Fnan one of the ))alaces, 
Outrani, when conversing with the 
Mahdrana and asked by him if any man 
living would dare to spring into the 
lake, swarming as it was with alli- 
gators, who were being fed, sprang and 
swam to shore. The groves and build- 
ings in the islands arc so beautiful 
that the traveller will be glad tp pass 
the whole day there. 


The lake is ^aid to have been 
constructed in portions at different 
periods. Uday Sinh probably com- 
menced it, but it has its name 
Peshola from a man who is said to 
have been one of the first contrac- 
tors, but 2 or 3 small tanks were sub- 
sequently maile and opened into it. 
The N. portion is called the bwari^p 
Siigar, having been constructed by 
Mabdrami Swarup Sihh. There are a 
number of beautifully built boats on 
the lake, but they belong to the Malia- 
rdna, and there arc none for hire, so 
that travellers can go upon the lake 
only through the kindness of H.H., 
who at the Resident’s rcciiicst would 
lirobably lend a boat. 

The next day should be spent in a 
visit to the royal pt flare on the brink 
of the lake, if permission can he 
obtained, which can only be through 
the Resident on suitable introduction. 
The modem or Knglish i)art of the 
[>alace, close alx>vc the lake, is the part 
most accessible. It is a most im- 
posing pile of granite tuid marldc, of 
quadrangular shape, rising at least 
KHl ft. from the ground, and flanked 
with octagonal towers, crowned with 
cupolas. Although built at various 
periods, uniformity of design has been 
well preserved ; nor is there in the 
East a more striking or majestic 
structure. It stands upon the veiy 
crest of a ridge, running parallel to, 
but considerably elevated above the 
margin of the lake. The terrace which 
is at the E. and chief front of the 
X>nlace extends throughout its length, 
and is supported l)y a triple row of 
arches, from the declivity of the ridge. 
The height of this arcaded wall is full 
50 ft., and although all is hollow 
beneath, yet so admirably is it con- 
structed that an entire range of»|bleB 
is built on the extreme verge* the 
terrace, on which all the forces of the 
Kdnd, elephants, cavalry, and infantryi 
arc often assembled. From this ter- 
race the city and the valley lie before 
the sjKJCtator, whose vision is bounded 
only by the distant hills ; while from 
the summit of the palace nothing 
obstnicts the view over lake and moun- 
tain. 
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It is difficult to conceive anythiiig moat supplied from the lake, while 
more beautiful than the views ob- outheS.thefortitiedhill of Eklinggarh 
tained from the palace, the embank- rises steep and rugged. The principal 
ment, or the Dudh TalAo, more piteways are the Hdthi Pol or 
especially in the morning, when the Elci)hant Gate,’’ to the N. ; the Khcr- 
early sun lights up the marble of the wdrA Gate, to tlie S. ; the Sffraj Pol, or 
water palaces, with the dark water “ Gate of the Sun,” on the E.; and the 
beyond, and the still darker back- Dihli Gate between the Elephant 
ground of the hills. Gate and the Gale of tlic Sun. 

On the third day the traveller may On the side towanls tlie lake is a hand- 
go to see the great lake at Kankroli some Tirpauliyil, ()r “ 3-archcd gate- 
or B&jhagar, called the K&jsamudra, way,” giving access to the water, while 
30 m, to-the N. of Udaypiir. The re- another gate opens on a bridge, whicli 
taining wall of this lake is of massive has several massive arches, and spans 
masonry, in many places 40 ft. high a narrow part of the lake to a suburb 
and faced with marble. The area of on the W. The princiiwil street leads 
the lake is 12 8<i. m. and the masonry from the Ildthi Pol Gate through the 
embankment is 2 np long and sup- main bdzdr to the Palace, gradually 
ported by earthen embankments, rising along the side of the ridge and 
There is a fair cart track to this place, passing the great Jagtlcs Temple. 

Another visit may be made to Ahar, Another drive may be taken through 
3 m, to the E. of the lake, where are the the biizdrs from either the Dibit 
tombs of the Bdnds, called Samddh, or Sdraj Pol Gate to the Gulab 
where their ashes after cremation are Garden^ which with its stately trees, 
CoPected. The most remarkable are beautiful flowers, walks and fountains, 
those of Satigrdm Sink //., a large and is well worth a visit. Passing through, 
beautiful structure, which has l^een it the traveller will go to the Dudh 
jihotographed by Messrs. Bourne and Tal&o or “ milk tank,” which branches 
Shephem, and of Amara SiAh, grand- out of the Peshola Lake. A pic-* 
son of Uday Siuh. These Chhatris turesque drive has recently been 
stand in what is called the Mahd Satl, constructed round it. Thus leaving 
or royal place of cremation, which is the city precincts by tlie Khcrwdrd 
enclosed oy a lofty wall and is adorned Gate, the visitor may return to the 
by many fine trees. Besides the dak bangld by the outside road, 
modern village of Ahar, there is the 
older town, where are ruined temples, 
which are the chief objects of interest, 
and also some still more ancient 
mounds. 

Udaypiir is the capital of the 
MahdrdnA of MewAr, chief of the 
Hisodia BAjpilts or “ Children of the 
Sun,” The Mah&riin& is said to be 
the lineal descendant of BAmA, an 
incarj^ion of the Deity, who lived 
1100 B.C. The city contains 
about 60,000 inhabitants, and is built 
partly on the N. portion of the ridge 
skirting the E. larder of the lake, 

I and pi^ly on the lower ground at its 
back. 

The city is surrounded by a bas- 
tioned wall, which towards the S. 
inclocfes several large gardens. The 
W. side is further protected by the 
lake, and the N« and E, sides by a 
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ROUTE 8. 

CHITOB TO AJMiB, MOtJNT AbiJ, 

tAbAgarh, thb pushkar lake, 

NAStBABAB AND DEOLI. 

Prom 'Udaypiir to Mount A'bii, in a 
direct line, is about 80 m., and a very- 
hardy traveller, who is accustomed to 
rough it, might go to Abit direct. He 
will probably liave to walk a good 
part of the way and pass spots where 
there is danger from tigers, but of 
course to some men there would be 
compensation in the excitement. The 
ordinary traveller must return to 
Chi tor and go from thence to Ajmir 
by the Nimach and NaslrAbAd rail- 
way, which has just been finished. 

Ajmir is the capital of an isolated 
British district in RdjputAnd, lying 
between 25® SO^ and 26® 46' N. lat. 
and 73® 45' and 76® E, long., with an 
area of 2,710 sq. ni. and a pop. in 1872 
of 316,690 souls. The district com- 
prises two tracts known as Ajmir and 
Merwdrd. The Agent of the governor 
general for Rdjpdtdnd, whose head- 
quarters are at Abd, is ex-officio 
Commissioner of Ajmir, The city of 
Ajmir is on tfie lower slope of the 
Tdrdgaj-h Hill, and is surrounded by^a 
stone wall with 6 gateways. The 
city is well-built, and contains many 
fine houses. Ajmir is said to have 
been built in 146 A.D. by the Ohauhdn 
Rdjd Aja, whence its name. In 
^6 A,D,, Boli lUl, Rdjd of Ajmir, 
joined the Hindil princes in resisting 
the Muslims under Muhammad Kdsim, 
but was defeated and slain. 

In 1024, Mahmdd of Ghazni, on his 
way to Somndth sacked Ajmir. On 
his return the Rdjpdts inflicted severe 
losses on his army, Bisdldeo, who mmi 
after became Rdjd, constructed a tank 
called BisAl Sdgar. He also con- 
quered Bihll from the Tudrs, and 
subdued the hill-tribes of Merwdrd.* 
His grandson, And, made the And 

* It is to fie regretted that the Imp. Gaz. 
b^adojgjlM the very Incoirect spellliig of 


Sagar Lake, and the 3rd from him, 
Someshwar, married the daughter of 
Anang Pdl Tudr, King of Bihll, ayd 
had a son, Pyithvi Rdjd, the last of 
the Chauhdn dynasty, who was 
adopted by Anang Pdl, and became 
Rdjd of Bihll and Ajmir. In 1093, 
Prithvi was killed by Shabdbu ‘d din 
^orl, and shortly after the same 
conqueror took Ajmir, but granted it 
to a relative of Pjithvi, under a heavy 
tribute. The Rdjpdts, however, re- 
belled and were defeated by Kut.bu ’d 
din, who gave the fort of Tdfdgayh to 
Saiyid ^usain, but he and all Ins 
garrison were killed about 1210 by 
the Rdthoys and Chauhdns. Their 
tomb stands in an inclosure called the 
Qanj i Shahlddn. 

Shamsu 'd din Altamsh reconquered 
Aj m{r,but it was taken by Ildnd Kinnblio 
of Mewdr. At his death it fell into the 
hands of the King of Mdlwa, in 1469, 
and was possessed by that State till 
1531, when it was taken by Mdldco 
Rdthor. Akbar conqueind it in 1566. 

Thomas Ooryat in the 17th century 
walked (from Jerusalem to Ajmir, and 
spent £2 1 Os. on the journey . Sir Thomas 
Roe, the ambassador of James I., gives 
an account of the city in 1615— *1616. 
Here Aurangzlb defeated his brother 
Bdrd. In about 1720, Ajlt Sii'ih 
Rdthor seized the city, which w'as 
recovered by Muhammad Shdh, and 
made over by him to Abhay Sinh. 
His son Rdm 8idh called in the 
M^rdthas, under Jay Apa Sindhia, 
who however was murdered, and in 
1766, Ajmir was made over to Bijay 
Sifih, cousin of Rdm Sidh. In 1787 
the Bdthops recovered Ajmir, but 
after their defeat at Pdtan had to 
surrender it again to Sindhia. On 
the 25th of June, 1818, Bauli^t Bdo 
Hindhia made it over by treaty^ to the 
British, since which it has been quietly 
governed. 

The hotel and T. B. at Ajmir are 
one and kept by Laurie, who charges 
6rs, a day. The bangld is very clean 
and comfortable, and close to the 
railway station on the left. The 
Residency, where the Commissioner 
resides, is on the brink of the And 
Lake, a fine body of water. There 
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arc many alligators here, and Miss bo of the time of Ma^mdd of ^aznl. 
Baring had one, 10 ft. long, caught for On the N. side are the rooms of the 
her inspection. Opposite the Com- attendants of the Mosque. Below the 
missioner’s house across the hike is E. gate is a very ancient Muslim 
Pokhar. cemetery. The principal person who 

The first thing to be visited is the has the care of the Mosque is Kd^lu’d 
fort of Tdrdgafh. The traveller may din ’Ali, who is now about 85. * He 
ride up or go in a jhdmpan or litter with posseases certificates which show 
8 ^hdrs or ** bearers.” In this con- that he is a staunch supporter of the 
veyance the ascent takes about half -an- British G overnmeiit. His loyalty was 
hour to reach the Istgate of thefort,and proved during the mutinies, when the 
nearly lialf-an-hour more to reach the care of the fortress and the Passes to 
2nd 05, upper gateway. Between these Ajmir was made over to him by 
gateways the road is from 6 to 8 ft. General Sir George Lawrence, 
broad, hut very steep, and overlooks a The next visit will be to the famous 
precipice, down which some years mosque called the Aj-dhl din ]id 
ago two pemons fell with a camel and Jomprd^ “ tho two days and a-half 
were killed. The aim of the fort is hut,” which is said to have been built 
80 acres. Tho entrance is by a lofty supcrnaiurally in two days and a-half. 
gateway on the W., and the wall here The mosciue stands to the S.W. of the 
is 30 ft high. At the extreme E., on Tiiqmuliya Gate or S.W. gate of tho 
the edge of a tremendous precipice, is city which loads to Tdrdgarh. Ac- 
the Commissioner’s house, command- cording to CuUningliam (see Arch, 
iug a fine view of the railway from Rep. vol. ii., p. 261), the mosque was 
Jaypdr to tho K. and the Mayo Col- built, as shewn by an inscription on 
lege Buildings in line with it. On the back wall immediately under the 
the N, the city of Ajmir is overlooked roof of the 2nd dome from the centre, 
with the And Sdgar Lake, to the W. in Zi Hijj, 596 A.H., = September, 1200 
of which is a line of hills, which A.D. There is also an inscription on 2 
separate the And Lake from that of bands of the N. minai-ct, which gives 
Pu^hkar, To the S. is the old city of the name of the King of Kings of 
Ajmfr and a surrounding rampart, the East, A'bd’l Mujjatlar Altaiush, 
of winch only one gateway is left. Commander of the Faithful,” who 
W. of the Commissioner’s house at reigned 1211 to 1236 A.D. 

Tdrdgajrh is that of the commandant The glory of the mosque is the 
of the Merwdra battalion, and then screen of 7 arches, with which Al- 
the T, B., which contains 6 principal tamsh adorned the courtyard. The 
rooms, next to which, to the N., is the central arch is 22 ft. 3 in. wide, the 
Deputy Commissioner’s bangld. Tho two on either side 13 ft. 6 in., and 
wall along here is entirely gone, but the outer one at each end 10 ft. 
the ascent is so precipitous that no 4 in. In the centre the screen rises to 
attack would bo possible. The tra- a height of 66 ft., and on it are tho 
veller will now proceed to the Dargdh ruins of 2 minarets, 10^ ft. in diameter, 
or “ shrine ” of Saiyid Husain. The ornamented with alternate circular 
mosquQ was built by Jabar Khdn, and angular flutes, as in the lower 
chamberlain to Akbar, as stated by story of the Kujjb. “It is neither 
J, D. Latouche, in his Gazetteer of however its dimensions nor its design 
1875, but the inscription over the that makes this screen one of the most 
S. gate says that it was built by remarkable objects in India, but the 
IsnPall Kuli K^dn in Akbar’s reign, mode in which it is decorated. Nothing 
Over the arch is tho Ayat i Kurst can exceed the ^te with which the 
There is a passage over the door, Ki!ifik and Tughrdinscriptions are inter* 
which is said to. extend all under tlie woven with the more purely architec- 
square, where the garrison when tural decorations, or the manner in 
^ieged could stow away their things, which they give life and variety to 
o| Mosque is said to the wholci without cycr interfering 
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with the constructive lines of the 
design^. As examples of surface decora- 
tion the 2 mosques of AUarash at 
Dihli and Ajmir are probably un- 
rivalled. Nothing ill Cairo or in 
Persia is so exquisite in detail, and 
nothing in Spain or Syria can approach 
them for beauty of surface decoration. 
Besides this, they are unique. No- 
where else would it be possible to find 
Muhammadan largeness of conception 
combined with Hindd delicacy of 
ornamentation, carried out to tlie 
same extent and in the same manner.’* 
— (Fergusson, Hist, of Architecture, p. 
61.S). 

Cunningham says, “ On entering the 
mosque by the centre arch, we see a 
vast pillared hall, 248 ft. long and 
40 ft. wide, covered by a flat recessed 
roof, which is divided into 9 octagonal 
compartments, corresponding with the 
7 arches of the screen wall, and the 2 
comers of the cloisters. In this hall 
there are 5 rows of columns, of which 
one row is placed against the back 
wall. In the side cloisters there were 
only 4 rows of columns, of which little 
now remains, save a few stumps which 
cling to the walls. In the Masjid 
proper or W. side, there were 124 
pillars, in the E. cloister there were 
92, and in each of the side cloisters 64 
pillars. Altogether there were H44 
pillars, but as each of these repire- 
sented at least 2 of the original pillars, 
the actual number of Hindd columns 
could not have been lesa than 700, 
which is equivalent to the spoils of 
from 20 to 30 temples. I examined 
all these pillars most minutely in 
search of inscriptions, or masons’ 
marks that would throw some light 
on the probable date of the despoiled 
temples. The search was not alto- 
gether unsuccessful, as I found several 
short records and single letters which 
would appear to have been contem- 
porary masons’ marks. I found the 
names of Kemv.a ShH Sihala and 
D&bara on different pillars in char- 
acters of the 11th and 12th centuries, 
and on a pillar at the N. end I found 
a longer record of about the same age, 
which reads Maliada PungKara 6}. 
Ftom these Bcanty zecorda I infer, 


but with some hesitation, that most of 
the temples which furnished materials 
for the building of the great mosque 
must have been erected during the 
11th and 12th centuries.” (Arch. Rep. * 
vol. ii., p. 262). 

The same authority thinks that this 
mosque and the Kutb mosque at Dihli 
were built by the sjime architect. He 
contrasts their dimensions, and says 
that the original design of the Ajmir 
mosque is still traceable. “ Externally 
it is a square of 269 ft. each side, with 
4 peculiar star-shaped towers at the 
comers. There are only 2 entraiujcs 
— one to the E., and the other to the 
S.— the N. side being built against the 
scarped rock of the hill. The interior j 
consists of a quadrangle 200 ft. by 
176 ft., surrounded on all 4 sides by 
cloisters of Hindi! pillars ; the mosque 
itself, which forms the W. side of the 
quadrangle, is 269 ft. long by 67 J broad, 
including the great screen wall, whicli 
is no less than 11 J ft, thick and 66 ft. 
high. The vast size of the Ajmtr 
mosque will be best appreciated by a 
comparisioii of its dimensions with 
those of the great Kut.b mosque at 
Dihli, which was built in the same 
reign, but just 7 years earlier than the 
other. I am therefore inclined to be- 
lieve that the 2 mosques must have 
been designed by the same architect, 
and that even tlie same masons may 
possibly have lH*en employed in the 
decoration of each. 


Exteriurdiincn- 
Hioiui 


Dihli. 


Ajmir. 


1471 X 47 ft. ! 209 X 57* ft. 
Interior . . 1S5 X S2 ft. i 248^ x 40} ft. 


Front of screen 
wall 

Thickness of 
ditto . . 8 ft 


135 ft. 


240 ft. 
11* ft. 


(Arch. Rep., vol. li., p. 260.) 


General Cunningham and Mr, Fer- 
gusson differ as to the pillars, which 
the former authority thinks were 
moved and replaced by the Muslims, ^ 
but the latter is of opmion that they 
are in 9^itu, 

The mosque derives its extreme 
sanctity from being the burial place 
of Khwaiah Mu’inu ’d din Sonj&r 
ObUhti, who.was called AMb i Mulk 
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1 Hind, which words give the date of 
hisdcath as 6B3 A.H.~1235 A.D. He was 
the son of Khwaiah 'Usmiin, and was 
called Chishti from a quarter in the 
city of Sanjdr in Persia. He died be- 
tween the 1st and 0th of liajab in the 
year mentioned. He had gone into a 
chapel to pray, and the Chishti from 
Fathpdr Sikri coming to see him on 
the 0th day found him dead. 

Other spdnts of the family were Kutbu 
’d din, buried 14 m. from Dihll, also 
Bdbjl Farid Shakar Oanj of Pdk Patau, 
Sulfrin Nijtiimu ’d din, whose shrine is 
0 m. from Dihli, Nd^iru ’d din of the 
Chirdgh at Dihll, and Saiyid Muham- 
mad Husaini, styled Bandah Nawdz or 
(Hsu Darjlz, whose shrine is at Kal- 
bargah (sec Madras Handlx)ok, p. 359). 

The traveller will on driving to the 
mos([ue put on llanncl socks over his 
shoes before mounting the steps at the 
S. entrance. After ascending the steps, 
he will pass through a gatew’ay, and 
c«mio to the lofty gate called the Dil- 
kusha, “heart expanding,” which is 
perhaps l(K)ft, high to the top of the 
small turrets. He will then enter a 
courtyard, in which are 2 enormous 
iron cauldrons ; that on the right will 
contain 6,4()01b8. of rice, and 2,4(X)lb8, 
of oil, besides many lbs. of raisins. 
This compound is boiled for 3 hours 
at the festival of the saint, which is 
on the anniversary of his death, and 
costs H.COOrs. ; the people struggle for 
the ingredients, while European visi- 
tors sit on the adjoining platform and 
look on. The smaller cauldron on the 
left hand is filled with 3,2(K)lb8. of rice, 
1,(100 of sugar, 480lb8. of clarified 
butter, and a proportion of almonds 
and raisins, and is likewise cooked for 
3 hours and distributed. The cost is 
SOOrs. 

The court in which the sanctuary 
is, is not remarkably handsome j 

2 OP 3 dozen ostrich eggs arc sus- 
pended over the tomb, wdiich is 4 ft. 
6 in. high. In a small inclosure with 
well-cut marble lattices is the Mazdr 
or “ grave” of Jamjil, daughter 
of the saint. She was married and 
had 2 daughters, and died a widow. 
Close by her tomb is that of Chimmi 
3lgam, daughter of Bhdh Jahdn. 


JaitidPs grave is S. of the Khyaiah’s, 
and Chimml’s to the W, of it. There 
arc some very fiite trees in the in- 
closure, and to the S. a deep tank, 
where ablutions arc made. From the 
floor of the mosque to the water is 
80 ft. Beyond is a narrow road and 
then some fakirs’ huts, and then the 
city wall, and then about 300 ft. uj) 
the hill of Tdrdgarh is the Chilld or 
“tal>crnacle” of the saint Pir i Dastglr, 
which is white and looks well. 

N. of the sanctuary is a long, narrow 
and very handsome parilhm of n'hite 
warhU^ built by $Shdh Jab an. It 
h-as 11 arches, and is about 1(K) ft. 
long ; a Persian inscription runs the 
whole length of the roof under the 
caves, which with curtains partly con- 
ceal it. Close to the sanctuaiy is a 
vault, in which the Shakar Ganj saint 
kept his tabernacle. Most of the 
outer doors are completely covered 
with horse-shoes, and many slips of 
writing are plastered on the walls. 
Just outside the Dilkusha Gate arc 2 
small stone pavilions -with curiously 
carved pillars. They are probably 
parts of Hindd temples, and appar- 
ently have had figures carved on them, 
but the attendant at the mosque de- 
clares that the marks were made by 
the weather. It must be remarked 
that besides the pillars, w'hich arc 
evidently HindU, there are many stones 
imbedded in the walls with idols carved 
I on them. 

Before leaving the visitor will pn)- 
bably have n necklace of flowers put 
round him, which it will be polite 
not to take off till he reaches his 
banglA. It should be said that at the 
time when Mr. Fergusson and General 
Cunningham wrote their notes, the 
mosque was in a ruinous and dirty 
state, the doors to the large arches, 
whicli are magnificently carved, wei*e 
all broken, but they were put together 
in 1877, and other repairs were made 
w'hich have immensely improved the 
appearance of this fine building. The • 
cost of these repairs was 10, (XX) rs. 
According to measurements taken in 
lfi77, the breadth of the inner court 
in wlxich the pillars are, is 40 ft. 4 in., 
and its length 250 ft. 8 in. The height 
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of the wall is 22 ft. 6 in., and of4|pjfroni there being a trap for them on 
pillars, which are in 3 pieces, 21 ft. 6 In. the very road side. It is built of large 
There are 4 large domes 16 ft. high stones, and when the leopard enters 
from the roof, and 6 smaller ones. The the wooden doOr falls and shuts him 
small arch which is lying on the roof in. The hills are well wooded on the 
has inscri^d “ Tamt batdril^ sh’abAn Pu^ihkar side, and there arc many 
sanah arb’a ’ashar wa samAniyah.” mango trees planted by Major Dixon, 
^ Beyond the N. gate of Ajmir, which whose praises are still sung by all. He 
IS called the Na^ or Agra Gate, are gave the hill to one Dudhukar, a fa^ir, 
the All A SAgar and the Daulat BAghy who got his name from drinking only 
which last should be visited. In it is milk. “ dudh.” 


the marble i>avilion built by ShAh 
JahAn. The pavilion is 43 ft. 10 in. sq. 
The verandah is also of marble, and is 
62ft. from N. to S., and 4ft. Din. 
broad. There is also a pretty balcony 
overhanging the lake, in which many 
ducks congregate, almost within shot. 
When Lord Northbrook was at Ajmfr 
he stopped 3 days in the house of 
Sumir Mall, to which there is a steep 
ascent. There are G large rooms and 
9 small. The verandah is 206 ft. long 
from N. to S., and 84 ft. Din. from E. 
to W. In the principal room arc 4 orna- 
mental angels, the size of young lads, 
brought from Lakhunu. Besides the 
city, gates already mentioned, there is 
the Dihli gate to the N.W., the MadAr 
gate on the N.E., and the Asari gate 
on the S. The new bdzAr is near the 
Naya gate, the VisAlah tank is 
outside the MadAr gate, as is the dAk 
banglA. The Dig! reservoir is ^ear 
the Asari gate. Tlic cemetery is E.N.B. 
of the Daulat BAgh, and the church is 
S; of the cemetery near the Agra and 
JaypAr road. Before leaving Ajmir it 
will be well to visit the Pushkar Lake 
or “ Lotos lake,” as it is only 7 in. to 
the N. of tliat town. 

The PnMar Lalte, — The word 
Pushkar has been corrupted into Pok- 
har in common parlance. At 3 ra. 
from the dAk banglA at Ajmir, the 
village of Naushahra is passed. This 
•nllage is in a gap in the hills which 
divide the AnA bAgar from the Pufh- 
kar Lake. The Pass through the hills 
is 1 m. long, with an ascent of alwut 
200 ft,, and from the bottom to the 
RAjAof BhartpAr’s banglA on the Pu^ih- 
kar Lake is 3 m. The hills arc called 
the NAg, and with them the ArAvali 
ra^ commences. Panthers and leo- 
paioB are pretty numcrotw, as a:f pears 


The first view of this celebrated 
lake is not impressive, but after pass- 
ing through the town, also called 
Puslikar, the shore, adorned with build- 
ings, is certainly pictures(iuc. The ^ 
inhabitants of the town are nearly, 
all BrAlimans, who arc divided into the- 
BapA BAs, and the Chhota BAs. The 
former claim to be descendants of 
PaiAsa, father of ViAsa. They arc 
fi-equcntly called Bhojaks, and inter- 
man-y with the BrAhman attendants 
at Jain temples, who are called fcsevaks. 
Other “BrAhmans will not eat with 
them. The Chhota BAs get onc-third 
of the offerings, and this is decreed to 
them by a charter of JahAugir. They 
arc divided into 4 classes, Oaur, Su- 
nAdb, GujarAtf, and RAj l*iirohit, who 
are the Purohits of the KAjAs of Jay- 
pAr, BlkAnlr, BhartpAr, and DholpAr. 

A fair takes place in October or No- 
vember, and is visited by 100,000 pil- 
grims. There are 6 principal temples to 
Brahma, Savitri, Bhadra NArAynna 
VarAha, and Shiva Achalcsh war. The 
temple to Brahma is the only one in 
India to that god. It is 300 yds. to 
the W. of the lake, and the ascent to 
it is by 6 flights of stei)s. Over the 
gateway is the figure of a ham or 
“goose,’' the vehicle of Brahma. 

Visitors may walk in 3 yds., when 
they come to 2 white marble elephants, 
representing AirAvata, the elci)hant 
India, produced at the chuniing c 
the ocean, which is considered to b - 
the prototype of the elephant rAc t 
and the elephant of the B. qtrartc 
To this they may not advance. Paral- 
lel with the elephants hangs a largt 
bell, behind which is a basket with a 
tnlM. plant ; 80 ft. behind this is the 
shrine. Behind this are seen Brahma 
with 4 heads and his wife GAyatti* 
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She refused to come to a sacrifice KdnkA, which falls into Kanisht 

was performing and was deserted b^^?hkar; the Ndndd, which flows past 
him. She was only a Gujar’s daugh- NAnd ; and the Prdchl, which passes 
ter, but was passed by Iridra through by Hoskrar. Two of these 5 streams 
the body of a cow, and thus became meet at Ndnd, 5 m. from Ihishkar, 


worthy to marry Brahma. Gdyatri is 
said to be the mother of the 4 Vedas. 
Her image is small, and is Ijcaide that 
of Brahma. Savatri’s temple is on the 
hill to which Gdyatri fled. This tem- 
ple was built by Gokul-Pdrak, a Ma- 
hdjan of Gwdlidr. The attendants are 
Puri' Gosains. Latouchc says that 
SavatrPs temple is on the N. of the 
lake, and was built by A jit Sinh of 
MArwdr. This docs not agixse with the 
local statements. 

The temple to Bhatlra Nardyana 
was i-e-builtby the yhdkur of Kharwd, 
75 years ago. The temple to Vardha 
was demolished by Jahdngir, and the 
present temple was built by Bakht 
Sinh of Jodhpdr. Gomat Rdo, a Ma- 
rdtiha, re-built the temple of Shiva 
Achcleshwar, which is about as far 
from Aumngzib’s mosque to the N.E. 

that is from Brahma’s temple in 
the same direction. 

Apaji Sindhia rc-built the temple to 
Bmhma , so the people say. There is 
a new temple to the N.W. built by 
Mohan Lai. It is to Krishna, whose 
image and that of Badhd is in it. It 
is here called Gy An Gopdl. Beyond 
this temple on the way back to Ajmir, 
is Aurangzib’s mosque, and beyond it 
again the temple of Purnn Mall Seth, 
built ilti years ago. Europeans may 
not go beyond the door, where nothing 
is seen but a copper pillar, on which 
is a flag and the following notice 

“It Is requested that Europeans do not 
enter inside the mandir, it lieing objection- 
able to the owners. 

A. G. Davidson, Major, 
Deputy Comniisiioner. 

Ajrair, Merwdrsl." 

AjmIr, 

2nd Fthrunry^ 1864. 

The sanctity of Pu^hkar is thought 
Jb fiipiiil that of Mdnasarowar in Thi- 
bet, and is attributed to the perform- 
ance of a sacrifice by Brahma and to 
the Sanwwati reappearing in ^ 5 
streams; viz., the feuprabhd, which 
&pUb into Jyesht Pui^hkar ; the Sudhd, 
which falls into Madhya Pu^hkar; 


where they get the name of Luni. 
After Brahma’s sacrifice any sinner 
could get to heaven by bathing in 
Pu^hknr, but heaven’s gates became 
inconveniently crowded, and the puri- 
fying baths were then restricted to the 
11th of the full moon of Kdrtik. 
These tales arc told in the book called 
the Puahkar Mahdtmiya of the Padma 
Purdna. The water of the lake is very 
deep, as may be Mien at the stairs, and 
the natives with their usual exaggem- 
tion say that it goes down to Patdla, 
ortho infernal regions. The Bhartpilr 
temple is on the S. of the lake, and 
next to it is the Gau Ghdt, which is 
the chief place for bathem. Next in 
the same direction is the temple 
of Haus lldj, formerly minister of 
JodhjiVir ; his son Asht Kani is living. 
Next is the Qhd^ of Randi Boddran, a 
mistress of the late Alwar Hdjd ; next 
is the Ghd^ of Hdthi Siiih, who was 
minister of Kishngayh 3 generations 
ago. Then comes the Ghdt; of Mukund 
RdlKayath ofAimir,built4 generations 
ago ; then follows the Ghdt of Parsh- 
rotamdds, a Sadhd to whom it w^as 
given by Sindhia, who built it ; after 
this comes the Budhawar Ghdt and 
temple, bought by Government for a 
police office, but now changed into a 
ddk bangld ; then come the Ghdt and 
temple of Sa^i Rdo, which fell to 
HindVi Rdo, his son ; an estate was 
attached to it, and was given by Dixon 
to Dudhukar the fakir. Next is a 
temple built by Narsinghji, a Bairdgi 
of Ajmir, to whose sect it now belongs. 

After this comes a Ghdt belonging 
to the Panchdyat of the itarzu, or 
“ tailors.” Next is the Vardha Ghdt, 
which belonged to Ahalya Bdl ; and next 
to this is the Ghdt of Bdiri Ldl,who was 
Sharislitaddr to Dixon, and is living. 
Govind Rdo’s Ghdt follows. He is a 
retainer of Sindhia. Then follovrs the 
Ghdt of Sdm Ldl and Suiidar LAI, 
Kayaths of Jaypiir ; then come the 
I temple and Ghdt of Apaji Sindhia, 
! then the Ghdt of the Gaur Rdjpiits of 
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Rdjgarh, then that of Jaisalmir, then, 
that of Mdn Singh of Jaypdr, theft 
those of Jodhphr, Kotah, HatlAm, and 
Jait Singh of Hansra. After this is 
the cremation ground of Abhay Singh 
of Jodhpur, then the Ghdtof Brahmaji. 
In the middle of the lake there is a 
small building where Brahma jjer- 
formed the Horn. It is very unsightly. 
From it Savatrl ran u]> the hill, be- 
cause Brahma married GAyatrl. Next 
comes a palace belonging to Daulat 
Singh, nephew of the KAjii of Bddi. 
Last of all is the Jog GhAt, where 
Brahma is said to have fed the Brah- 
mans. 

After seeing all the sights at the 
Pushkar Lake, the traveller will return 
to Ajmir and proceed from thence to 
Alt. Abii by the RAjpiitAnA Railway. 
The stations on this line are os fol- 


lows 

— 









Names of Htations. 

Time. 







M8. 


A.M. 

F.M. 



Alnih Junction . 

12.27 

1.57 


9 

Baradliaiia . . . 

1. 3 

2.42 


16 

Mangaliawas 

1.30 

3.12 


22 

Kharwa . , . . 

1.63 

3.42 


82 

By-war . . . 1 

2-23 

4.21 


41 

bendra . . « . 

3. 5 

6.19 


66 

Ourya. . , 

4. 5 

6.45 


82 

Sujat Roa<l . , . 

4.52 

7.5851 


97 

Bitura 

6. 8 

10. 5 


106 

BlihiiiUia . . . 

6.48 

11. 2 


116 

Rani .... 

7.53 

12.36 





A.M. 


124 

Erinpura Road . . 

8.59 

2.21 


137 

Nana .... 

9.40 

3.12 


148 

PiiidwarA . , . 

10.45 

4.27 


154 

Ban^. 

11.12 

5. 2 


175 

Mount ibd . . . 

P.M. 

12.26 

6.51 



There ai*e good refreshment rooms at 
ByAwar, Sujat Road, NAna, and Abd 
Road, the station for Mt. A'bii. 

A'btL is said to be a cormption of 
the Sanskrit word Arbuda, whidi also 
means a serpent,” “ a swelling,” 
and ** 100,000,000,” but Mr. Rowland, 
B.O.S., in his paper in the Indian An- 
tiquary, vol. ii., p. 240, translates it 
the mount of “ wisdom.” It is a 
mountain in the Sirohd State of RAj- 
pdtAnA, In 24° 36' 87" N. lat., and , 


1 72* 46' 16" E. long. Although re- 
f'garded as belonging to the ArAvali 
range, Abii is detached. The highest 
point, Gurushikar, is in the N, part of 
the plateau, and 6,660 ft. above the 
sen. Abd is the summer quarters of 
the Governor-General’s Agent for RAj- 
])dtAnA, and is much resorted to by 
Europeans in the hot weather. The 
most charming feature in the scenery 
of the plateau is the Nakhl lake, 
which is to the N.W, of the plateau, 
and has its name from nalih^ “ a finger 
nail,” being said to have been scooped 
out by the nail of an ascetic. It is 
1,880 ft. broad from N. to S., and 
2,0(K) ft. long from E. to W, 

The Civil Station, which includes an 
English church, barracks, and Law- 
rence School, is to the S. and E. 
of the lake. The dAk bang! a is 
about 1,400 ft. to tlic E. of the 
church, and nearly in the same line 
with it, but there is a Govt. banglA 
in which there are rooms to be let 
to invalid olScers, about 1(X) yds. to 
the N.W. of the church. A little to 
the N. of it is the office of the Political 
Agent for Sirohl, and to the N.E., at 
nearly the same distance, is the office 
of the G.G.’s Agent for RAjpdtAnA. 
The cemetery is about J of am. to 
the W. of the church, and the Post 
Office is 120 yds. to the E. of the 
church, with a house belonging to the 
MahArAjA of Jodhpdr, a little to the 
N. There are houses on the summit 
belonging to several other Princes. 

The old road up was from AnAdra, 
a village at the foot of the mountain. 
It enters the plateau on the N. side. 
.According to the Imp. 6az. AnAdra 
itself is on the S.W., the ascent being 
3 m. long. From the railway station 
to the banglA on the summit of 
Abd is nearly 14 m., and the distance 
may be done on ponies or in VkjhdMpa ti, 
The best view of the lake and station 
is from Bailey’s Walk, so called from 
the magistrate who made it. It 
tends the Station to Sunset 

Point on the W., and is the favourite 
evening drive. It crosses one of the 
higher peaks of the mountain over- 
hanging the lake, and the sceneiy is 
here very boautiful. Besides the lake 
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there is a large reservoir at the village 
of Uriya on the N.E. of the Station, 
and there are wells, which sometimes, 
however, run dry in the hot weather. 
The houses of the villages on the 
summit are round and low, with 
pointed roofs, and the iKJOple are 
Jiliils, with little clothing and very 
dirty. The cli mate in winter is charm- 
ing, the air bracing, and the ground 
often white with hoar frost. Fires are 
in use after sunset from December to 
March* In the hot season, the breeze 
at night is always pleasant. 

Game of all kinds is very plen- 
tiful, and A'bil is one of the few 
places where the lion and tiger arc 
^>und together. Not long ago, an 
officer, who was walking on the hill 
which overlooks the Station, saw a 
large maned lion stretched out on a 
slai) above a walk, where many ser- 
vants and children were amu.sing 
themselves. He was evidently watch- 
ing them, for he often raised his head. 
Dears and panthers are also very 
numerous, and visitors who take dogs 
with them will have to be on their 
guard after sunset, or these will be 
carried off. Pea fowl and blue pigeons 
are held sacred, and the killing of 
them is prohibited by Government, 
but there are also partridges, quails, 
hares, and deer, rtnd also sArabhar, a 
species of elk. It is a sort of paradise 
for sportsmen, but no expedition 
should be made without a guide, for 
the way is easily lost. The Bhils are 
the best guides, and also wonderful 
trackers of game. 

In the 13th century Abii was held 
by the Pramdrs of Chandravati, a 
ruined city to the S.E. In their day 
and down to the Dritish occupation the 
killing of any animal on the mountain 
was prohibited, under penalty of death. 
Even now no cow, ox, or nilgdi may 
be killed on the hill, mutton is the 
only meat procurable, and even fowls 
are dear and scarce, but a good sports- 
man will easily supply his table from 
his gun. 

The great attraction for the traveller 
is first the scenery, and secondly, the 
temples. The nearest shrine to this 
Station of any importance is a small 


rock-cut temple formed out of clefts 
in the hill overlooking the Station, 
The rock is surmounted by a small 
white shrine. The approach to the 
temple is by a rough staircase of 450 
steps, through mango and champa 
trees. Visitors are not allowed to see 
the adytum, but there is only a large 
idol inside. The place is one of some 
sanctity. The view from the terrace 
over the Station is vei’y fine and ex- 
tensive. There is a spring of good 
water close by. 

DclivaddoT DrraZwa/fd, the “place 
of temples,” contains the most beau- 
tiful Jain temples in India. A de- 
I scriptioii of them will be found in 
Tod’s “ Travels in W. India,” pp. 101- 
113. This place is distant ^ a m, 
from the foot of the hill on which 
Arbiida MAtd stands, and is a in. N. of 
I the Station. There are several tciuples 
j here, but two of them are unrivalled 
in some respects by any temples in 
India. They arc built wholly of white 
marble, of which no quarnies exist 
, within 300 m. of the spot, “ The 
I more modem of the two was built 
1 by the brothers Tej PAl and Vastu 
j PAl, who erected the triple temple at 
GirnAr, in 1177 A.D. This temple we 
learn from inscriptions was erected 
between 1137 and 1247 A.D., and for 
minute delicacy of carving and beauty 
of detail stands almost unrivalled even 
in this land of patient and lavish labour. 
The other, built by another merchant 
prince, Vimala SAh, about 1032 A.D,, 
is simpler and bolder, though still as 
elaborate as good taste would allow in 
any purely architectural object.” (Ifer- 
gusson’s Hist, of Arch., p. 234.) 

The temple is dedicated to PArswa- 
nAth, of w'hom there is a cross-legged 
seated figure in a cell lighted only from 
the door. Over this cell is a pyramidal 
spire-like roof, which is a feature 
common to all Hindd temples, except 
that at GAya ; to this is attached a 
portico composed of 48 free standing 
illars inclosed in a courtyard 140 ft. 
y 90, surrounded bv a double colon- 
nade of smaller pillars, which form 
porticoes to 55 cells, which inclose it 
on all sides, each being occupied by a 
cross-legged image of PArswanAth, 
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The exterior of the temple is quite 
plain, but the ma$;nificent carving 
within passes description. 

Mr. Fergusson has given a woodcut 
of the jiendant in the dome atp. 237 of 
the “ Hist, of Arch,,” which will give 
some idea of the beauty of the work, but 
the white marble has a charm which 
cannot be imitated. The great pillars 
of the porch are the same height ns 
those of the smaller porticoes, and 
like them finish with a bracket capital. 
Oti this rests a dwarf column, which 
supports the architraves of the dome. 
A curious angular strut of white marble, 
springing from the lower capital of the 
pillai-s, appears to support the middle 
of the beam, but is really only orna- 
mental. Mr. Fergusson thinks that 
this last feature is derived from a ■ 
wooden original. A single block in i 
the angles of the octagon supporting 
the dome introduces the cycle. Above ' 
the second row of ornaments 16 pc- i 
destals support statues, and in the 
centre is a pendant of exquisite beauty. 
The delicacy of detail and appropriate- 
ness of ornament are unsurpassed by 
anything to be found elsewhere. I n this 
re.spcct the architects of Henry VII. ’s 
Cha|)cl at Westminster, and those of 
Oxford are coarse and clumsy in com- 
parison. 

Gaiitmikh nr Jitixtunji, the shrine 
of Vasishta, is 500 ft. down the 8,W. 
slope of Abu, and 3 m, from the 
Htation. The temjde is reiichcd by a 
long flight of steps from the summit. 
The descent is shaded by luxuriant 
foliage on all sides, and the spot is 
a favourite one for the sportsman 
(see Ind. Antiquary, vol. ii,, p. 262), 
as elk and tigers are to be found in 
the neighbourhood. At the temple is 
a fountain supplied from a spout in 
the form of a cow’s head, which gives 
the place its name. On the edge of 
the tank are small shrines to Mahidco 
and Gapesh. There arc also 2 in- 
scriptions, which time has rendered 
illegible. The temple is a plain brick 
edifice, surrounded by a nigh wall. 
In the middle of the quadrangle of 
the temple is Yaaishta’s shrine, to 
which access is not granted. A brass I 
figure stands outside, facing the door. 


Tod affirms that this figure represents 
the last of the DhAr Pramars. Within 
the temple arc many small marble 
figures. In the dress of the figure of 
the PramAr are several pieces of silver 
let in, shajxjd like the masonic emblem, 
the square. 

Dcvdtuf&n, — ^The temples here are 
at the foot of the mountains on the 
S.W. side, and they may be visited 
j from the dAk banglA at AnAdra, from 
I which they ai*e distant 2 m. to the S. 
The scenery here is lovely, the temples 
I iHiing in the midst of a bambil forest, 

I in which arc also magnificent trees, 

■ near a jwol of water clear as ciystal, 

I and full of fish. Here once stood the 
i city of LAkhnagar, of wliich these 
were the chief temples. Huge blocks 
of dark grey stone, granite and marble 
show that the buildings were once 
of imiwrtancc. Among the ruined 
temples is a large one to Vishnu, of 
whom there is a large marble statue, 
surrounded by images of Ganesli, 
i Narsingli, and the HindA Triad, On 
‘ the oj^positeside of the stream, 30 ft. up 
the bank, is a small shrine, near which 
is a figure of Narsingh, which Mr. 
Rowland pronounces to be “ the 
finest piece of carving at or near 
Abu.” 

Karnri, Doicli, — Here is a small pretty 
temple S.8.W. from’ AnAdra. It is of 
white marble and dedicated to KAlf. 
Here is a wonderful statue of a maec- 
bearcr, about 4 ft. high. The Maluinf 
or “ abbot ” of a religious house near 
this dwells in a residence charmingly 
situated, with a spacious terrace in 
front. 

GautamiL — The temple to this sage 
is on the S. side of the hill to the W. 
of Gaumukh, 6 m. from Abd. It is 
worth a visit for the lovely view from 
the rock on which the temple stands. 
The temple is said 'to be 1000 years 
old. It contains an image of Vishnu, 
and a female in white marble. 

Rifhi Kftfhn^, — The temples which 
bear this name are at the foot of the 
hill on the S.£. side, 14 m. from the 
station. The road is rugged, and a 
guide is indispensable. The principal 
shrine is of white marble, and facing 
it, under a stone dome supj^rted by 
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white marble pillars, is an image of 
Qaru^a in the purest white marble. 
Outside the temple is a magnificent 
banyan tree, and to the N. a block of 
ancient ruins, also a stone over which, 
.after the flood, all the animals are 
said to have walked. 

Aohalgarh and Arhnh'RhimrA are 
6 m. from the station l)y road, and 4 
by a foot path, which is too diflicult 
even for mules. The road leads to 
thc^.E. and i)assesnear U'riya, where 
are temples to Nandeshwar,* and 
an inscription dated 1208 a.d. The 
1st temple at AchaleshwdrA is on the 
right of the path, surrounded by a wall 
and approcached by a flight of steps. 
Mr. Howland says that the exterior 
is the finest j)iece of workmanship, as 
far as detail is concerned, on iSJbii.” 
There arc lines of figures in alto- 
rilieyo from the base upwards. The 
1st is of elephants standing with 
trunks joined, the next of tigers 
couchant, then come processions of 
figures, animals, and carts. Above 
these are groups of wrestlers and 
dancing females, 8 in. high. Above 
these are larger (Ictached figures. The 
temple is of coarse white marble, turned 
grey with the weather. The figures 
on the S. side are the most perfect, 
those on the N, side are much worn. 
Between this and the Agni Kund is a 
small temple to Shivn. On the edge 
of the Agni Kund stands a marble 
statue of the PramAr with his bow, 
which Tod eulogizes. 

The shrine of Achaleshward has 
been fully described by Tod (sec his 
“ Travels in W. India ”), Achnlgaph 
is 4,688 ft, above sea level. It has 
2 gates, the 2nd of which is called the 
Champd. It leads to a little village 
on the rise of the hill and to the 
temples and summit of the peak, from 
whence there is a magnificent view. 

For a translation of the inscrip- 
tions at Abfi, see Prof. H. H. Wil- 
son’s paper, Asi. Res., vol, xvi., pp. 
284 to 330. Before leaving AM a 
Ti.sit should be paid to Chandravatl, 
a ruined city 12 m. E. of Abii, on 

* Tiiere is a typographical error in Mr. 
Bowland^s paper (Ind. Ant., vol. it., p. 254,) 
Where 1288 is given for 1208 in the note. 


I the banks of the Bands. Chandravatl 
I was the capital of the Pramdrs when 
they were paramount lords of the 
country between the Satlaj and the 
Narmadd. It wns unknown to Euro- 
peans till visited by Sir C. Colville and 
his suite in January, 1824, To judge 
from the fragments of marble and 
stone strewn over an extensive plain 
the city must have been of consider- 
able size, and its pretensions to great 
refinement and riches may be admitted 
from the beautiful specimens of its 
marble edifices still remaining. In 
Tod’s “ W. India,” pp. 1.30, 134, views 
are given of a magnificent temple and 
fine pillars still existing at Chan- 
dravati. They are Brahmanical, and 
adorned with rich sculptured figures 
and ornaments in high relief, those of 
the human form being nearly statues, 
and only attached to the building 
sufficiently for their own sup])OTt. 
They are executed with a degree of 
excellence scarcely equalled in Indian 
sculpture, and which would not dis- 
grace more cultivated artists. Of these 
images there are 138, the smallest 2 ft 
high an<l placotl in niches of the most 
elegant workmanship. The building 
is entirely of white marble, and the 
prominent parts Lave retained their 
lustre ; but those which recede are be- 
come dark from the influence of 
weather, adding to rather than dimi- 
nishing the effect of the rich carving. 
The principal figures arc a triad 
Shiva with 20 arms, a figure of Death 
with 20 arms, one holding a human 
head liy the hair, a victim lying be- 
neath and a female figure on either 
side, one drinking the blood falling 
from the head, the other devouring a 
human hand. 

The traveller will return from Abd 
Road to Ajmlr by the same line as he 
came. The train leaves at 4*9 P.M. 
and 7*46 P.M., and reaches Ajmir at 
3*1 G A.M. and 12*21 P.M. From thence 
he will proceed to Nasirdbdd by the 
Rajpi'itdnd Mdlwa Railway. The train 
leaves at 8 A.M. and 7 P.M. The dis- 
tance is only 16 m, and the journey 
takes about 60 minutes. 

Nafit&bdd Cantonment is in 26* 
18' 46" N. Int., and 74* 47' K. long., on a 
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bleak open plain sloping E. from the 
A'rdvali Hills. The Station was laid 
out in 1818 by Sir D. Ochterlony. It 
is more than a in. in length, and has 
beyond it a native town containing 
about 18,000 inhabitants. There are 
lines for a battery of 11. A., a regiment 
of European infantry, a regiment of 
N.I. and a squadron of N.C. The 
garrison consists of Bombay troops. 
The water is brackish and insufficient. 
The cemetery here is one of the largest 
in India, and speaks too clearly of the 
fatal climate. It is 600 yds. to the 
S.W. of the railway station, and about 
a m. S.W. of the church. The wall is 
nicely covered w ith creejiers, and the 
ground near it is planted with myrtles. 
There is a handsome tomb here to 
Brig.-Gcneral Woolcombc, C.B., which 
is remarkable from the fact that the 
railing to it was made by the Sipdhis 
of the DcoH Irregular force as a token 
of respect. There is also one to Colonel 
Elliott, Gov.-Gcm’s Agent for Kdjpii- 
tdnd, who died in 1865. 

There are also tablets to Captain 
H. Spottiswoode and Cornet New- 
berry, Ist Bom. Lt. Cav., who were 
killed in charging the guns of the 
Bengal mutineers on the 28th of 
May, 1857. Kaye says of this affair, 
“ Sepoy War, ’ vol. iii., p. 321 : “At 
Nasirdbdd w’ere stationed the 15th and 
30th B.N.I., and a native horse field 
battery. They had l>ecn hovering on 
the brink of mutiny, but there was a 
regiment of Bombay cavalry, the Ist 
Lancers, believed to be staunch, but 
when on the afternoon of the 28th of 
May the Bengal troops broke into 
mutiny, the half-heartedness of their 
Bombay comrades w'as apparent. 
Ordered to charge and^ retake the 
guns, they dashed forward, but when 
within a few yds. of the battery tumcxl 
threes about and left their officers to 
be slaughtered. The Bombay troopers 
had their families with them, and were 
alarmed for their safety. If they had 
attacked the Bengal Bipdhls there 
might have been a massacre in the 
Bombay lines.” The Europeans now 
fled to Bydwar, SO m. on the road to 
Disa. The mutineers then burned the 
cantonment at Na^frAbid and marched 


off to DihH. At By&war Capt Penn^, 
who hatl Ixjcn mortally wounded m 
the charge, died and was buried. 

A tall broken column marks the place 
where lie Major Ashby and 16 men and 
women belonging to the 3rd D. 
Guards, who died of cholera in August 
and Septcmlx3r, 1861. There is a noble 
slab of Aberdeen granite with an in- 
scription to Capt. liruce, brother of 
8ir W. Bruce, who died of cholera in 
1869; there is also a magnificent white 
marble cross beautifully carved, pre- 
sented by the Mahdnijii of Jaypur, 
near which are buried Capt, H. Phill- 
potts, Pol. Agent in Harauti, and 
others. There is also a tablet to 96 
officers, privates, and women belong- 
ing to the 106th Regt., who died 
here. At ByAwar, which has l)cen 
mentioned above, is buried Col. Dixon, 
the celebrated officer who did so much 
for Mcrw'tlrd. The inscription is : — 

Sftcred 

To tho Memory of 

Colonel CHAULKS GEORGK DIXON, 
Bengal Artillery, 

Who <lied at Bysiwnr on the 
25th day of June, 1867, 

Aged 

61 years, 11 months and 26 days. 

He was for many years the 
Superintendent ami Commander of 

Ajuiir and MerwdrA. and coinmundud the 
MerwArd Local Battalion for 22 years. 

He was loved by all, and 
His name will be handed down to 
Future generotions by those amongst 

Whom he lived so long and ruled so well. 

As there is so little to be seen at 
Na^irAbdd, it would not lx; desirable 
to go there, except as a halting-placc 
i>n the way to DcoH, which is a place 
of more interest. The distance from 
thence to Deoil is 57 m., and mu.st be 
made in a d&k gdyl, which wdll be 
supplied at Na^irdbdd for 75 rs. to go 
and return. The stages are as fol- 
lows : — 

Lorw&4d . • *5 miles. 

Mokla . • • . 6 ,, 

Ooeda • t • . 7 ,, 

SarwiSr . . . . 9 „ 

Kakrl . . . . 8 „ 

Bogra . . . . 8 „ 

Bands river . . . 7 „ 

DeoU . . . . 7 „ 

At 3 m. a shallow stream is crossed, 
where there are many cranes. At 
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SarwAr there is a long dry plain 
covered with grass, where many goats 
are fed. The author in 1877 saw a 
large wolf coming straight to his 
carriage carrying a large goat over 
his back, which prevented his seeing 
what was before him. A shot at 300 
yds. made the wolf drop tfie goat, 
which was brought in alive to the 
next station. At Goeda there is a 
clAk bangld, about 100 yds. off the 
roail to the right. There is a T. B. at 
Kakri, where the traveller may lunch. 
The Bands river is crossed on an 
elephant, the water being only ft. 
deep at the ford, but there are deep 
pools which swarm with alligatom. 

Dfloli , — Here are the head-quarters 
of the Deoil field force, which con- 
sists of a regiment of infantry and a 
small btxly of cavalry. Deolt is a 
good station for the sportsman, as 
there arc tigers and panthers, and 
abundance of deer in the neighbour- 
hood, as well as smaller game and 
excellent fishing for trout and mahasir 
in the Bands. The trout are generally 
small, but are sometimes caught 
weighing as mucli as 61bs. Mahasir 
of lOlbs. or morc are caught. There 
is also a stream called the Khdid, which 
is very broad, but shallow in the hot 
weather. It falls into the Bands. In 
the rains it is a raging torrent, but 
even then the people of the placjc 
cross it on gouitls. There arc alligators 
in the pools where the water is deep, 
but they arc much larger and morc | 
numerous in the Bands. One of these 
creatures was killed in Deoil in a 
culvert, in the middle of the day, when 
many people were passing. 

The DeoU field force are not only fine 
soldiers, but are excellent workmen, 
and to them Deoli owes most of its 
public works. The CAwrc A , which stands 
m the centre of the station, was built 
by them. It is of stone, and is a most 
elegant structure. As the Sipdhls 
gave their work for nothing, it cost 
only 9,000 rs. It stands in the com- 
pound of the Presbyterian Mission, 
and the missionaries bought it for 
3,000 re. 8 of a m. to the W. of the 
Cemete^, which is close to the 
Parade Ground, ia the Nek Chdl Lake^ 


which was made by the Sipdhis. It is 
a fine piece of water, in which is a 
small alligator that has killed many 
dogs and often been hunted in vain. 
It had a companion, which was killed 
outside the water. There is an island 
in the centre of the lake, and on it a 
pretty temple to Ilanumdn. There is 
a bathing Ghdt at the isla nd, with a 
flight of steps. There are many 
waterfowl below the embankment, 
but these are not allowed to be shot 
when on the lake. At the \V. end is a 
temple to Mahadeo and a stone to 
PArvati, with a bathing GhAt, and a 
small house iuhabiteil by BrAhmans. 
At the S.W. end is a small house with 
a fine white marble seat. A pensioned 
RAjpiit of the DeoU force lives there. 
There is an inscription as follows, under 
a mural crown : — 

Kotab. 1858. 

E lurbe Legio 
Deoli Irretriilar Force. 

To cwnineinorate 
A grant of good conduct ]>ay 
To 

The Deoli Irregular Force, 

THE NEK CIIAL WORKS 
Were eousiruoted by 
The men of that Infantry, 
1805-1808. 

On the brink of the tank there is a 
handsome GhAt with 2 flights of steps, 
and a small pavilion built over the 
escape weir. All these works were 
executed by the SipAhis, whose gratui- 
tous labours certainly command ad- 
miration. This force, under the com- 
mand of Colonel II. Clay, served in 
the last AfghAn War. 
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AJMIR TO KISHANGARfl, SAMBHAR 
SALT LAKE, JAYPl^R AND AMBER. 
The traveller will leave Ajmir by 
the Rdjpi^tana Malwa Railway. The 
stations arc as follows : — 


Dist. from 
Ajmir. 

Names of Stations. 

Time. 

MS. 


A.M. 

P.M. 


Ajmir Junction . 

3.53 

1.20 

8 

Liid])uni . . . 

4.24 

1.59 

18 

Kishangarh 

4.50 

2.40 


Kuhangarli . — This is the capital of 
one of the States of Rdjpdtdna under 
the political superintendence of the 
Govemor-Generars Agent. The State 
has an area of 724 sq. m. and a pop. 
of 105,000. It was founded by Kishn 
Sidh, 2nd son of Uday Siiih, Rdjd of 
Jodhpdr, who conqucied the country 
and became its ruler under the sign 
manual of Akbar in 1594. In 1818, 
the chief entered into a treaty with 
the British Government, which con- 
tained the same stipulations as those 
made with the other Rdjpiit Priucts 
in that year. Kalydn Sihh was then 
Kdjd of Kishangarh and quarrelled 
with his nobles, and at last abdicate 
in favour of his son Makhdum Sinh, 
who adopted the present Rdja, Prithi 
Sidh. The latter was bom in 1835, 
and succeeded in 1840. He has the 
right of adoption, and is entitled to a 
salute of 15 guns. The revenue in 
1876 was £30,000 a year, but being re- 
duced by the abrogation of the duty 
on salt, the deficit is partly made up 
by the British Government, who con- 
tribute £2,000 a year. The military 
force consisted in 1876 of 550 cavalry, 
3,6M infantry, 36 guns and 100 
artillerymen. The Fort looks well 
from the railway, from which it is 
distant not more than a m. The 
palace of the RjijA is a very strong ! 
and handsome building, Close to it 


is a wide tank. The houses are lofty 
and well built, but a good deal fallen 
to decay. The town has about 8,000 
inhabitants. 

To reach the Sdmbhar Salt Lake 
the traveller will leave Kishangarh 
and go toPhalera (properly Phulala) by 
the train leaving either at 4.56 a.m. or 
2.46 p.M. The distance is 31 m. and 
the journey takes about an hour and a 
half. The distance from Phulala to the 
Sdmbhar Lake is 4^ m. N. by E. The 
descent is very marked. 

Sdmhhar Lake is situated on the 
joint border of the Jaypfir and Jodhpur 
States, E. of the A'rdvali Hills. The 
surrounding country is arid and sterile, 
being composed of rocks abounding in 
limestone and salt and belonging to 
the Permian system, and the salt of 
the lake comes from the washing of 
these rocks. The bottom is tenacious 
black mud resting on loose sand. The 
lake is 21 m. long from E. to W; after 
the rains, and the average bi’cadth at 
that time is 5 m. from N. to S.,'and the 
depth a mile from the shore is 2^ ft,, 
and at 5,760 yds. is 2 ft. 6 in. The 
water diies up from October to June, 
and leaves about an inch of salt in 
the inclosui’cs. The works extcncl 
from Sdmbhar on the E. to Batai 
Lake 9 m. Opposite Japay, which comes 
before RataJ, are the Gudha Works on 
the N. side ; 10 m. to the W. of Gudha 
are the Ndwa Works, and both these 
are in Jodhpiir territory. 

From the 17th century to 1870, the 
salt was worked by the Jaypiir and 
Jodhpfir Governments conjointly, when 
the British Government became lessees 
of both States. The average yearly 
outturn is from 3,000 to 4,000 tons of 
salt, and the cost of storage and ex- 
traction is 3 farthings for every 82 and 
; * lbs. In 1877, the price of the 
^It was reduced from 9^ dnds for a 
man of 82 lbs., to 7^ dnds. When the 
salt is formed, men and women of the 
Barrdr caste wade through the mud 
and lift it in large cakes into baskets. 
This way a man will bring to shore \ 
a ton a <^. The salt is of 3 colours, 
blue, wbit^ and red, caused by micros* 
copic alga. The bluish grey salt is 
the mostcommoD, aod is taken in the 
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N.W. Provinces. The white salt is 
most valued in Kajpdtdnd, particu- 
larly in Jaypdr, while in Tonk, rod is 
the favourite. 

It is said that the lake in the 
beginning of this century was much 
larger, being 50 m. in length and 
10 broad. In order to go to the 
lake the traveller will get into a 
country cart used for taking away the 
salt. Each cart takes 5 bags of 3 
mans or 246 lbs. each. The bullocks 
drag the carts through black mud 8 
inches deep, which smells fearfully of 
carburetted hydrogen. In this cart the 
traveller will go 450 yds. to an inclo- 
Bure 1 ,200 ft. by 400, called a kydr, 
formed by a wall of coarse grass and 
earth, protected by stakes 3 ft. high. 
The water in the Kyar is at first 10 
inches deep, but in 16 days it is re- 
duced by evaporation to 4, when the 
labourers, mostly women and boys, go 
in and collect the salt in baskets ; the 
1. fger the crystals the more they are 
esteemed. There are two wretched 
boats on the lake ; one of these is the 
trunk of a tree roughly scooped out 
and very unsteady, the other is not 
proof against the brine. The lake is 
nowhere more than 3 ft. deep, with 

1 ft. of mud at the bottom. 

There is no T. B. at Sdmbhar, and the 
house of the Deputy Commissioner is 

2 m. from the station. In the garden 
to this house is a stone taken from the 
gate of the Sdmbhar Fort, with an 
inscription dated in the reign of 
Aurangzib. ^ a m. to the H. of the 
house is a lake held sacred by the 
Hindds, There is a tomb hero to Serg. 
Henry Hughes, who was drowned in 
1867. On the N. side is a temple to 
Ilanumdn, next to it on the W. is one 
:o Baghundth, then one to Girdhdri, 
then one to Ganga, then one to Nar- 
ungh, and in succession ten^les to 
Jogeshwar, Mahddeo and Krishna. 
These temples are modern, the old 
ones having been destroyed bv Aurang- 
alb, who caused the idols to be thrown 
into the lake. The fort is quite ruined. 
From Sdmbhar the traveller may visit 
Ndren or Ndrdanha. 

iVh2*£f9t.-~Thi8 is the head-quarters 
ol the Dddd Panths, There is a luge 


temifie of this sect, externally plain, 
with a marble hall supported by a 
dozen pillars, and a recess in which 
are the Chhatri of the founder of the 
sect, and his book covered with silk. 
The visitor will have to take off his 
shoes. There arc 10 steps and a plat- 
form before reaching the recicss. On 
a jnllar on the right of the 1st step is a 
long Hindi inscription. At a little dis- 
tance from the temple is a lake with 
an area of about 7 acres. In the 
water are 3 temples . Near the lake 
are some very fine trees of the Urug 
i ml tea species. One measui-es at 3^ ft. 
from the ground, 58 ft. in circum- 
ference, and another 48 ft. 

It must be noted that on the E. side 
is a fine ChluitH to llajd JihoJ^ with au 
inscription dated Samwat 1733 = a. d. 
1674. There is a fort here, at the gate 
of which is a Mosque built of the ruins 
of Jain temples, with Hitidd pillars 
12 ft. high, which are ornamented 
with bells. The upper platform from 
which the pillars spring is 43 ft. sq. 
and 12 ft. 3 in. high from the ground, 
the ascent being % 2 flights of steps. 
The building has four porticoes, each 
of which has 4fpillarB. so that with the 
4 in the centre there arc altogether 20 
of rough white max*ble. There arc 5 
domes, 4 small ones over the portico 
and a large one over the centi'c. This 
last has 8 concentric rings and a pen- 
dant. In the centre of the pavement 
under the roof is a stone slab, with a 
carving in alto-rilievo of RajA Bhoj 
on horseback, preceded bv a soldier 
carrying his sword and shield. Al- 
together it is a very handsome build- 
ing. The attendants insist on the 
visitor taking off his shoes. There 
are 8 or 10 other chhatris, more or less 
mined, In the centre of the E. side 
of the tank is a gateway, the middle 
ai*ch of which is 39 ft. high, and from 
the top of it to the centre turret is 
20 ft. more. The walls are built of 
destroyed Jain temples, and in the 
right-hand corner of the centre arch 
is written in Persian — 

How long will you dwell in tlda dreamland? 

RIbo, for the lung long journey is at band. 

** Writteiii by Muf^ammad 
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Bakari,” with the date 1013 a.h. 
1604 A.D. 

The traveller will now return to 
Phaleraandgo on the Hdjphtdnd lino 
to Jaypilr. The trains are as follows : — 


Bist. from 
Phalenu 

1 

Names of Stations, j Time. 

1 

US. 

, A.M. 

P.M. 


Fhalera . . , 6.45 

5.11 

13 

Dliankia . . . S. 0 

7.15 

25 

Jay pur . . . | 8.32 

8. 0 


Remarks.— There is a good roA^shiueut 
rooui at Jaypiir. 

JaypUr is in 26“ 66* N. lat, and 76' 
SS' E. long. It is the largest town and 
the chief commercial centre of Rajjalt- 
dndy and derives its name from the 
famous Mahdrajd Siwdi Jay Singh II., 
who founded it in 1728. There arc 
seven banking firms here, with a capital 
of more than 6 millions, and an annual 
business which amounts to 2^ millions. 
There are several minor houses that do 
about i a million a year, llietown is 
surrounded on all sides except the S. 
by ragged hills, crowned with forts. 
At the end of the ridge overhanging 
the city on the N.W. is the Nahdrgarh 
or “ tiger fort,” the face of which is 
scarped and inaccessible on the 1$. or 
city side, while on the N. the ridge 
slopes towards Amber. A masonry, 
crenelated wall, averaging in height 
20 ft., and in thickness 9, incloses the 
whole city. In it are seven gateways 
with screen walls, all of the same pat- 
tern, with 2 kiosks above and vuichi^ 
emlU over the entrance. At intervals 
are towers and bastions pierced with 
cannon, while the para^t is loop- 
holed for musketry. 

The city is remarkable for the 
width and regularity of its streets, 
and the beauty of the mosques, 
temples, and private houses. The 
city is 2 m. and 40 yds. in length 
from E. to W. and m. in breadth 
from N. to S. It is laid out in rectan- 
gular blocks, and is divided by cross 
streets into 6 equal portions, which are 
in tom intersected at regular intervals 
by nanotrer lanes* The sudn stzetita 


are 111 ft. wide and arc paved, and 
the city is lighted by gas, manu- 
factured outside the walls. The palace 
of the Mahdrdjd, with its pleasure 
grounds, occupies the centre of the city, 
and covers ^th of its whole area. The 
T. B. and hotel, both of which have 
rather indifferent accommodation, are 
a little outside the N. wall of the 
city. It is not quite safe to walk to 
them at night, as tigers and jianthers 
move about at that time. Dr. Hendry, 
who resides in the town, has written a 
useful Guide, and is the best authority 
on all questions connected with it. 

The first visit to be i)aid will of 
course be to the Political Agent, who, 
for travellers recommended to him, 
can procure a carriage from the Mahd- 
rAjd to enable them to call at the 
palace and to see the sights in the 
neighbourhood. To see Amber an 
elephant will be necessary. The Hesi- 
deucy is not far from the hotel 
and T. B., outside the walls and on the 
same side as the town. Thence the 
visitor will drive to the MahMjd's 
palace. The fa 9 adG is extremely lofty, 
there being 7 stories. At each ex- 
tremity is a lofty tower surmounted 
by a cupola. The most remarkable 
apartment is the Diwfin i KhAs, or 
private hall of audience, which is built 
entirely of white marble, and this 
costly material is also extensively used 
throughout the palace. On the top 
story there is a magnificent view over 
the centre city. The garden is ^ a m. 
in length, and is very beautiful, being 
adorned with fountains, fine trees, and 
flowering shrubs, and laid out in a 
succession of terraces. It is sur- 
rounded by a high embattled walL It 
must be observed that no one but the 
British Political Agent is allowed to 
drive straight up to the palace door. 
Others must stop at an outer court, 
After walking through this court, 
visitors are met by 2 BAjpiit officers, 
with whom they pass through several 
rooms until they enter the Audience 
Hall. 

In the centre of the large inclo- 
sure of the palace is the Rdj Printing 
Office. The waiting hall for the chiefs 
is in the middle of the paved oo&rt* 
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At the S.E. angle is the Clock Tower, extent, and was laid out by Dr. 
and at the N.W. is the entrance to the Fabeck, a gentleman of groat artistic 
gardens. In the centre of the W. side taste, at a cost of about ;C 40,000, 
are the Chandra Maliall and the These gardens cost the MahArAjii 
Armoury, and opposite on the right is .30,000 rs. a year to keep up. The late 
the grand entrance. To the E. of the MahArAjit meant tliat they should be 


Diw&u i ’Am is the Paraile ground, girt 
with open colonnades, behind which 
are the Law Courts. In the lower 
story to the S. of the court is the 
Hhish Mahall and above it the Moz 
Mandir, where the astrologers make 
their calculations. N. of the court the 
Ohand Mahall rises to 7 stories. The 
ground floor is called the Pitan NiwAs, 
or “ winter chamber,” glazed with talc 
ill the front, opening on a fine arcade, 
which lomls to the royal council room. 
In an apartment called the Hhabniwiis 
is a recess in which Shiva and his con- 
sort called Anihandri arc worshipped. 
To the N. of the hall is a building of 2 
stories called Dochatta. Above is the 
Shobhaniwda, then the Hall of Bril- 
liance, then a billiard room. The 3 
lower stories are equal in size, but the 
upper diminish to the Mokat Maliall, 
or vaulted turret,” which is of Mak- 
rdnd marble. Horses can mount to 
the top by inclined planes. * 

In the centre of the street side rises 
the Tshwarl Mindr Swarga Sul, the“Mi- 
naret piercing heaven,” built by Rdjd 
Tshwari Sinh to overlook the city. In 
line with the Chandra Mahall is the 
Mddho Niwds, built by Mddho Sinh, 
The first apartment is a modern draw- 
ing room with panels of colour and | 
gold done by the pupils of the School 
of Art. Hebcr describes these apart- 
ments, In the lower garden is the 
temple of Govind, which is much fre- 
quented by pilgrims, as it contains an 
image of Kp^hna, brought from Brinda 
Ban by Sdwdi Jay Sinh, just as 
Rdnd Rdj Sinh, of Udaypdr, brought 
the image of Bdld Gopdl to Ndth- 
dwdrd. 

After this visit the traveller may 
drive beyond the N, gate to the 
Memfferie^ whei’e there are 7 tigers, 
the one in the middle being of 
extraordinary size, but from his long 
confinement the least ferocious of all. 
Further on in the same direction is the 
PMio which U 70 acres in 


the finest gardens in India, an<l it will 
be seen that he has succeeded in his 
design. There is here a fine atatve of 
Lord Mayoy with the following inscriiv 
tion : — 

This Sbitae 
Is crectiMl by 

H. H. 8 AK AM ADA B^jahaI IIindCstan 

RIj RXjkndra 8HRt MauIr^ta Adi raj 
T he Hon. 8 awai RAm Hingh 
RahAdvr, (f.C.8.1., 

As a tribute 
To the Memory of 

His moat esteemed end lamented Friend 
The Right lion. 

RICHARD SOUTHWELL BOURKE, 
Baron Naam of Xnas, 

Viscount Mayo of Mbny Crowe, 

Cth ikrl of Mayo, K.T.. P.C., LJ G.M.8.I., 
Viceroy and Governor-Oeiienil of India. 

i Whoso able administration and 

t Brilliant career from 180U to 1872 

Were marked 

By wisdom, Justice aivl benevolence, 

And whose atJiible conduct, kind disposition, 
Ami earnest endeavours to do g«)Od h> the 
Millions of Her Majesty's subjects in India, 
Won for him the sincere reganl and 
Affection of the iKJoplc. 
indefatigaide in the pei'f«)nnanco 
Of his duties, 

He personally visited all the distant parts 
Of Her Majesty’s Indian Empire, 

Not foi?;etting even the 
Territories of the Native Princes, 

Whose interest lie always Inul at heart. 

He signalized his tour tlii’ough 
R^piihlnd, 1870, 

By many an act of benevolence, 

And endeared his name to every one 
Gunueeted witli tliat x>art of India. 

Alas I he fell a victiih, 

In thejiriino of life, ihicply regictted by all, 
To tlie cruel hand of an assassin. 

Whilst discharging his duties 
As a public servant at Hope Town 
In the Andaman Islands, 

8tli February, 1872. 

The Statue is of bronze, and the 
pedestal of white B&iwdU raai’ble. 
There is a sub-base of rough white 
stone from Amaigayh, There are 4 
circular bronze plates with inscrip- 
tions, lonc on the W. side in English, on 
the N, in Hindi, Urdil on the S. and a 
laurel fringe round the name of Mayo 
on the E. A little to the E. of tne 
Status U a stone fount inscribed, 
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“ The gift of Lord Mayo, Viceroy of 
India, 1870.” 

The Mayo Hospital , — Beyond the 
gardens is the hospital, of rough white 
stone, with a clock tower about 80 ft. 
high at the N. end. There are 4 wanls, 
2 below and 2 above, with 12 niches 
on either side, showing that they are 
intended for 24 patients c.ach, but a 
3rd row miglit be i)Ut down the middle, 
80 that insteafl of 06 patients they 
would in case of emergency hold 
164. Diseases from over nursing are 
common. This is continued to 3 years, 
and opium is given to quiet the child, 
who gets insufficient nourishment. 
Both in the lower and upper stories 
are rooms for outdoor patients, besides 
a dispensary and a private examina- 
tion room. There are branch dispen- 
saries in the city, and the people prefer 
to go there. From tlie rwf there is a 
splendid view over the city and 
suburbs. 

The Church,— Vvonx the hospital the 
visitor may drive to the Church, which 
is on the way to the llailway Station, 
a little to the W. of the road. It is 
78 ft. 9 in. long, 34 ft. broad, and 64 ft. 
high. It is quite an architectural gem. 
There are 3 pillars on either side, of 
red marble from Bdldeo, of which the 
shafts consist, but the bases and 
capitals are of Amargarh stone. On 
either side of them are three pilaeters, 
the shafts of which are of pure white 
marble from UiiiwAla. The altar rail 
is of the same marble. The pilasters 
supporting the chancel arch are of 
black marble fi*om Bdi-salana, in Kal- 
patar district, 80 m. to the N.W. of 
Jaypiir. At the W. end, opposite the 
chancel, is a very pretty circular 
window of stained glass. The Mahd- 
xAjA contributed 3,()(X) rs. towards the 
building of the church. He gave also 
the grounds and the roads to it. 

-The next visit may be to 
the Jail. The governor gets 60U rs. a 
month, a house and other advantages, 
and the appointment is made heredi- 
tary in his family. There are 916 
prisoners, of w’hom more than 80 are 
women, and 11 are boys wlio are not 
crimm^s, but in prison with their 
parents, and are taught trades, read- 


ing and writing. The women arc 
taught to read, and one or two read 
Hindi very 'well. They are allowed to 
read what books they like, and are 
taught by an Indian Christian woman. 
It is much to be regretted that in 
British jails women are not instructed. 
There are no solitary cells. Kefrnctory 
men are punished w'ith the canc up to 
10 strokes and with forced exercise. 
Kef Factory women are put into the 
stocks, or slippered on the back, and 
as a last resource have their heads 
shaved. The prison guai*d consists of 
300 SipAhis. Executions take place 
outside, where the criminals are hauled 
upito a small cross beam, and fiuishetl 
by being hamstrung. The food is very 
good. 

The College of This is well 

worthy of a visit in order to inspect 
the designs of the students. They arc 
only 20 in number, but under the in- 
struction of their accomplished super- 
intendent Dr. Fabeck made rapid pro- 
gress. It w'RS established in 186(5 by 
the late MahArAjd, these institutions 
having been recommended by Sir 
Charles Metcalfe in 1864. 

The Jaypur College , — “In Jaypiir 
public instruction has made greater 
progress than in any other State of 
KAJpAtAiiA, during the administration 
of the present MahArAjd, wdio main- 
tains the traditional taste of his house 
for the encouragement of letters and 
learning. The College at the capital, 
which was opened in 1844, with about 
40 pujiils, liad in 1876 a daily class 
attendance of 800 (the scholars being 
mostly HindAs, only |[th are Mulpam- 
madans), and could coini)nT*o favour- 
ably with similar institutions of its 
kind and status in British India. The 
college staff consisted of 16 English 
teachers, 12 maulavis (or Persian 
teachers), and 4 pandits (or Hindi 
teachers) ; and the annual cost of main- 
tenance, borne exclusively by the Ma- 
hdrdjd, was then about 24,000 rs. 
Here the students receive a well 
grounded English and vernacular 
education, and arc prepared for the’ 
Matriculation and Fine Arts examina- 
tions of the Calcutta University, with 
which the College was affiliate 
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1873.” (9ee H&jpiltdiid Gaz.. vol. ii., 
p. 163). 

The next visit will be to the Chha- 
tris or renotaph^ of tlm Mahar&jiut 
at Gethiir. This is on the N.E. of the 
city wall. The traveller will drive to 
near the wall of the old city Brahm- 
piir, and then ride on an elephant to 
the gate of Gethiir, but he will have 
to dismount and walk about 100 yds. 
The Chhatris arc in well planted 
gardens, the trees of which arc full of 
solemn-looking grey-headed monkeys, 
and tigers are sometimes seen on the 
hill above. There is not far off a 
paved road that leads to Nahdrgarh, 
and at the time of the Prince of Wales’ 
visit, the words Welcome here” were 
written in white letters (50 ft. high, 
on the scarp of the rock. To judge by 
these letters the rock of Nahtirgafh 
is (KKJft. high. The wall which de- 
fends it is 24 ft. high, with bastions 
40 ft. high. 

On entering the place where the 
Chliatrfs arc, the visitor will see 
right in front of him that of Jay 
Singh SawAi, which is the tinest of 
all. It is of the purest white marble, 
brought from RAnlwAlA. You ascend 
15 steps to the marble platform, which 
is 34 ft. 4 in. sq. The dome rises from 
an octagon 19 ft, sq. There are 20 
pillars, 8 supporting the dome, one at 
each corner to close the structure, and 
2 for the outer part of each of the 4 
porticoes, thus : 8 -h 4 -f 8 = 20. The 
pillars are exquisitely carved. They 
measure 6 ft. 10 in. from the base to 
the capital, and 10 ft. 9 in. including 
’ bases and capitals. The lower block 
of the base is carved with flowers on 
the outer sides, and with figures on 
the inner sides. In one group a woman 
is giving another woman to drink 
under a tree, on which is a butterfly 
beautifully carved. Above each panel 
is on apmrA or Gandhai'va. Then 
comes the plain shaft, and then the 
capital, most richly carved, with ele- , 
phants supporting granite plinths. All ! 
the plinths arc dfffcrcntly ornamented, j 
Above them is a cornice, on which are | 
leprescnted in alto-rilievo scenes from 
the HindA mythology, such as the 
'churning of tne ocean, svip* 


porting Govardhan, Kri.shna slaying 
Kans, and so on. On the stylobet be- 
low the platform, arc groups exqui- 
sitely caiTcd in alto-rilievo of warriors 
on elephants attacking horsemen, 
tigers, The lower platform below 
the steps is 67 ft. sq. 

At the N.E. corner of the upjier 
platform is a small closet, in which 
a lamp has been kept burning ever 
since the death of Jay bingh 8 a- 
wai. There are similar closets to 
the other Chhatris, but the light, if 
ever lighted, is extinct. At the 8.E. 
corner of Jay Singh’s Chhatri is that 
of his son MAdhu Singh, built by 
Tj-atAp Singh, while that of Jay Singh 
was built by I'shwari Singh. At 
MAdhu Singh’s (Jhbatri, the dome 
rises from the octagon on arches re- 
versed. The only ornaments arc carved 
peacociks. There arc 10 steps and a 
smaller one to the upper platform. W. 
of this Chhatri is that of BratAp Singh, 
his son, completed by the late ruler 
RAm Singh, It is of white marble 
brought from Alwar. The dome springs 
from arches, which arc filled in with 
masonry, covered with cement, and 
adorneil with figures reprcsenting 
vases full of fruit, and scenes from 
tlic life of Krishna. The scalloped 
arch is a prominent featurc in this 
Chhatri. 

To the N. of Pratdp Singh’s 
Chhatri is a small coarse platform, on 
which Jngat Singh was liurned, and 
to the S.W. of the latter, another 
platform wherc a brother of SawAi 
Singh underwent cremation. Over 
these Princes no Chliatri has been 
erected. To the N. of all is the plain 
1 Chhatri of Prithvi Singh, grandson of 
Jay Singh ; then comes the inciosurc, 
and beyond it the small village of 
GethAr. The water which supplies 
JaypAr is drawn from a stream called 
the Am An ShAh kA NAlah on the N, 
of the city. This stream runs into the 
Chambal, and is crossed by a lattice- 
girder bridge, the piers of which are 
sunk 60 ft. into the sandy bed of the 
stream. The pumping station is nearly 
opposite the Chandpol Gate. 

Another day may be spent 
in visitiiig the %hrim of the 
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which is situated on the summit 
of a range of hills, about 1 J m. to the 
B. of Jaypiir. The traveller may go 
on an elephant, or if he prefers it, 
walk. The road for a m. in length is 
paved with rough stones. It goes in a 
zigzag up the Ghdt, and at 200 ft. up 
are some neat banglAs, built for people 
to witness the procession from the 
Temple of the Sun, which is about 
360 ft. above the plain, and built on a 
jutting rocky platform. It is a plain 
building, with an octagonal vestibule 
supported by pillars. The view from it 
over the city is perhaps the bestthatcan 
he had. In particular one should remark 
the sandy desert^ which is encroaching 
from the S.W. The sand has causetl 
one large suburb to be deserted, and 
the houses and garden arc going to ruin. 
The sand has even drifted up a ra- 
vine to the N. of the Temple of the 
Sun. This evil ought to be arrested 
at any cost. Just beyond the banglds 
and half-way to the temple is a small 
alcove, with a statement in Hindi of 
the expenses, incurred in making the 
road, and half-way before reaching the 
bangles is a Hindi inscription on the 
rock, on the right hand, saying that the 
road was constructed by ShAm Ldl, of 
the KAyath caste, and his brother, who 
were governors of Jayptir about 60 
years ago. 

On the E. side of the Ohd? are 
gloomy ravines where wild beasts 
arc numerous, and at the foot of 
the GhAt there is a small inclosed 
tank on the right, and on the left ati 
old temple and another tank. I^assing 
to the right under a low covered way 
the traveller will come to a deep pool 
of water, which is supplied by the in- 
cessant dropping of water from springs 
in the rocks, which are here only 20 ft. 
apart. In the rains there is quite a 
torrent at this place. The surface of 
the water is 30 ft. below the covered 
way, and then there is a very steep 
descent to a causeway, at 30 ft below 
which is another pool, longer and 
broader than the first. 

Across the causeway is a temple to 
tShimt very ancient and much vene- 
rated. There is an annual fair here, at 
which 100,000 pllgrimB assemble, end 


all bathe together in the pools. Below 
the 2nd pool are other temples, and 
about 60 houses of priests. Then a 
wide plain opens out, and about 12 or 
16 m. off is seen the white fort of the 
present Minister. The rock on which 
the Temple of the Sun is built is very 
precipitous on the S. side. There are 
2 flights of steps from the platform of 
the temple, leading to paths down the 
hill. The drain pipe is carved to re- 
semble the head of an alligator, and 
the border round the platform appears 
to have once been carved. 

T/w Jnnfar or Observatoiy.” — 
This was built by SawAi Jay Singh 
IL, the celebrated astronomer, and i.s 
larger than those at Dihli, BmiAras, 
Ujjain and MathurA, also built by 
him. It is in a large yard to the E. of 
the Tii-pauliyA, where" also is the Guii 
Foundry. 

The visitor will observe first a 
dial pointing to the N. pole, and 
called the Doruv Jantra. Beyond it 
is the NAriol, the same circle gradu- 
ated to seconds. The length of the 
quadrant of the arc, on which arc the 
gradations, is 14 J ft. Next to this is a 
gnomon grooved along the hypothe- 
nuse. The depression is directed to 
the Pole Star ; next to this is the 
Dakshanatra, “great double north and 
south dial,” marking time by metal 
styles. Between pillars on beams 
hang 2 vast brazen plates ; one is 
called the Jantra KAj, and is 7 ft. in 
diameter. It is an astrolabe ; on the 
circles are names of planets, lunar 
asterisms, kc. The altitude circle, 
Krantl Jantra or Kara Jantra, 17 ft.' 
in diameter, hangs on a beam to the 
left. ITie Bhinti Jantra, “double 
mural quadrant,” and semi-circlc for 
calculating eclipses, is graduated in 
lead on marble arcs. By this is found 
the sun’s altitude, and zenith distance 
at noon, and the greatest declina* 
tion. The Brihat NAriol is far larger 
than the Jantra Samrat at Dihli, its 
gnomon being 63 yds. high, with a 
base length of 66^ ft. It is crowned 
with a kiosk, and has stairs up the 
hypothenuse. It is an equinoctial 
dial graduated to seconds, and shows 
the decllnatloa of planets, stars or 
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sun. To the S. of 2 buildings once 
used for casting cannon is the Had 
Ndriol, and to the N. the Jay Prakdsh. 
The Ist is 12 dials on one platform, 
with gnomons pointirjg in ditterent 
dii’cctions, each named after the signs 
of the Zotiiac. The Jay Pmlnixh is 
double for compai'ative observations. 
It has not been used since the death 
of SAwai in 17 43, and the gradations 
which were carefully marked upon the 
cement are now peeling off from the 
effect "of weather and time. 

It is usual to obtain the use of an 
elephant to go to Amber. I’liis animal 
will be mounted when the hill be- 
comes steep at the Chandrabdgh, 
about Jnl of a m. before reaching the 
1st gate of Amber, and thus far the 
traveller may proceed in a carriage. 
The whole distance is about 5 m. The 
road all the way "is broad and well 
kept. Observe first on the left Ndhar- 
gafh, and then Jaygaj-h, and then 
another fort ruined, hut once strong. 
On the left of the roatl, close to the city 
of Amber, is the tank of Manta, in 
which are large alligators ; above this 
is the palace of Jay Singh, of vast 
extent, crowning the hill, and also 
coming down the hill for about 500 ft. 
At the N.B, corner of the tank is the 
Dil ArAm Gaiden, which is very 
pretty, and in an island in the lake is 
the MonbAri. 

Amber is situated in a valley in the 
range of the hills N. of Jayphr, and is 
almost entirely surrounded by hills. 
It originally belonged to the HusAwat 
MinAs, the head of the Mina confede- 
ration, and was taken from them after 
a long struggle by the KachwAhA 
Mjphts in 1037 A.D. These MinAs 
have still several privileges. Amber 
continued to be the capital till 1728, 
when the seat of Government was 
transferred to Jayphr by SawAi Jay 
Singh II. The traveller will first 
visit dw palace^ to reach which he : 
must turn ofE the road from Jayndr 
to the left, up a very steep and rather 
narrow path, while straight on past a 
temple of Krishna, and the cunously 
painted house of the PHrohit, or do- 
mestic chaplain, is the town, which ! 
gr^oally opens into the valley of 


KAmgafh, on the E. of which are 
the hills which were the original seat 
of tlie KacliwAhns, 

The traveller must ascend the 
steep incline to the palace on the 
elephant, when lie will dismount and 
walk into a large court, where at 
the feast of the Dasahra the MahA- 
rdjA sits in state ; a regiment in 
his service lines the court, and 500 
goats and 100 buffaloes are slaughtered, 
This is a sacrifice to Shila Devi or 
DurgA, whose small temple is on the 
right as you mount the flight of 30 
steps which leads to the DiwAn i ’Am, 
or 2fnhlie hall of audience. The marble 
platform here is 70 ft. 7 in. from K. to 
W. and 60 ft. 3 in. from N. to S., but 
the length from E. to W. has besides a 
recess 27 ft. 8 in. deep, with 2 double 
low pillars on either side, and closets 
with lattices where ladies might sit. 
The roof of this noble structure is 
supported by 2 sets of pillars, which 
form 2 squares. In the outer stiuarc 
are 14 pillars and 2 pilasters, and in 
the inner square are 16 pillars. The 
outer pillars are of red stone from the 
locality itself, about 16 in. off ; these 
at the end are quadrupled, but the 
inner pillars arc of exquisite white 
marble from KAiwAra, with various 
light streaks, some of which are very 
transparent and light yellow. 

The red pillars are covered with white 
chunam, which has been broken off 
from one whole pillar and parts of two 
others, disclosing the original icd 
colour. Dr. Hendry says : “ This 

chamber is said to have been built in 
imitation of one at the imperial capital, 
and it is said that its beauty was re- 
ported to the Emperor, who, unable to 
endure that one of his chiefs, however 
powerful, should attempt to lival 
him, sent a force to punish the MahA- 
rAjA. At its approach, the carved 
red sandstone pillars, suimouiited 
with bracket capitals, were covered 
with the famous plaster of JaypUr, 
as beautiful as polished stone. The 
messengers were convinced, and re- 
turned to the king who sent them.” 
The story is generally believed, but 
seems improl^ble. The beautiful 
B 41 w 4 r 4 pillars would never have been 
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left uncovered, for they are the real 
ornaments of the i-oom. It is rather 
probable that as the red pillars did 
not accord with the white marlde they 
were covered with chuuam to make 
them white. 

From this apartment there is a 
beautiful view over the hills in the 
direction of Ramgarh to the E. ; many 
of the summits being crowned with 
towers. The visitor >vill now cross 
the court and enter the Jay MaJidir. 
The walls are of white MakrdnA 
marble, brought from Jodhpilr, and 
have beautiful panels, some of which 
are inlaid and othei-s are adorned with 
flowers ill alto-rilievo. On the out- 
side ])illar i.s Jay Mandir in Ndgari. 
The outside pillars are double, and j 
between every two there are 2 quad- 
ruple pillars. The Jay Mandir is on 
the uj>per story. 

In the S. wall of the square is the 
SuJidy J/d/idir^ in the middle of 
which is a fine portal. There are 3 
noble windows, with lattices above. 
In the centre a small archway lead.s to 
a beautiful bat small garden, with 
palaces to the right and left. In the 
building to the right is a dark chamber, 
on the right wall of which is a view 
of Ujjain and on the left views of 
Bandras and Mathurd. The names of 
streets and notable places ai*e printed, 
but the room is too dark to make'’ out 
the details. The palace opposite the 
Jay Mandir is called the iSuk/i 
“ hall of pleasure,” In the centre of 
the nan'ow dark room is a painting of 
a grove, and what looks like a fire- 1 
place, but it is an opening for a stream 
to flow down into the groove or channel. i 
The doors are of sandal-wood inlaid 1 
with ivory. This is a charming retreat 
in sultry weather. The stream runs 
into an octagonal basin with fountains 
in the middle of the garden. The 
walls of this room and of the 2 vesti- 
bules are adorned with reliefs repre- 
senting vases and urns for sprinkling 
rose-water, of various colours. 

From this the visitor will pass to the 
S. to the women’s apartments, where 
the rooms are painfully plain, the bed- 
rooms being mere cells. The contrast 
with the men’s apartments is xepul* 


JaypUr and Amber, 

sive. Returning now to the Jay Man- 
dir, the visitor will find at the N.E. 
angle the marble baths, which aro 
reached by a narrow and dark pas- 
sage. As the marble is very slipiHjry, 
and the light little or none, it is requi- 
site to tread with great care. At this 
angle is a balcony, whence there is a 
fine view over the town of Amber 
and the plain beyond to the hill which 
overlooks Rdragayh. Some Chhatrls 
outside the wall are visible. They are 
those of chieftains who died before Jay 
Singh II, 

There is a still more extensive 
view from the lofty story at the 
corner. The visitor will now descend 
a steep path to the Kliirl Gate, be- 
yond which, as it leads to one of the 
forts, Kantdlgarh, no one is alhiwod 
to p.ass without an onler. At the bottom 
of this path there is a temple to Tlid- 
kurj i, or Vishnu. 1 1 is white and beau- 
tifully carved, and just outside the 
door is a lovely sq. pavilion exqui- 
sitely carveti with figures, i*ej)roscnt- 
ing Kfi^^bna sixirting with the Goj)ts. 
This temple was built by Jagat Siiih, 
grandfather of the late Rdjd. A few 
hundred yds. beyond this is the shrine 
of Ambikeshwar, a name of S^Mva as 
the lord of Ambikd or Pdrvati, from 
which Amber is sahl by some to have 
its name* From this the visitor will 
descend many steps to some temples 
which are submerged by water in the 
rains. Here the elephant will l)e 
mounted which will convey the visi- 
tors to their carriage. 

Sanyaner . — The next visit will be to 
Sangancr, which is al)out 7 m. to the 
S.W. of Jaypiir. This drive will take 
the visitor past the Residency in a Hr 
direction, and past the Motl Dungari, 
leaving the fith mile-stone on the right. 
When near the 7th the rood turns to 
the right. This is the high road to 
Tonk. It is a 2ud class metalled road 
for 64 m., and then for 6 more un- 
mctalled. The garden called the Jay- 
pdra BAgh is also passed on the way^ 
and here Indian jirinccs, who are visi- 
tors to tho Mahdrdjd, sometimes en- 
camp. After turning from off the main 
road to the right, there is a bad piece 
of rogd which leads to the river, the. 
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crossing of which is not easy, as, though 
the water is shallow, there is a steep 
place on either side, where a horse can 
hanily keep his footing. 

On the city side there is a gate* 
way, through which the traveller 
passes ; anil, after about 200 yds., 
he will come to 2 Tirpauliyds, or 
gateways with 3 openings, aliout 00 
ft. high, and of 3 stories. They are 
in a ruinous and unsafe state. The 
2nd story has an open stone verandah, 
supported by 4 ])iIlarson eitlier side of 
the archway. These pillars have a sq. 
base 2 ft. high, and a lO-sided shaft ; 
but 2 ft. above the base there is a semi- 
circular ornament with a groove above 
and below it. The pillara have the 
chain and bell ornament. Ascending 
the street to which the Tirpauliyds 
leail, the visitor will come, after 200 
yds., to a small temple on the right 
hand mvml to Kulijitnji or Kfhhtia^ 
thedoor of which is handsomely carved. 
On the opposite side of the street is a 
temple to Sltdrdm, to which the as* 
cent is by 8 steps. On a line with the 
2nd stop is a pillar, (! ft. high, of white 
Makrdnd marble. On one side of it is 
Brahma with 4 faces. On the next 
Vi^^hnu, cross-legged, holding the lotus. 
On the 3rd side is Khiva, holding a 
cobra in his right hand and a trident 
ill his left. Pdrvati sits beside him. On 
the 4th side is Ganesh. This is calleil 
a Kirthl Kambh. 

Opposite this, on the left of the 
road, are the mins of the old palaee, 
which must have been a vast build- 
ing, but is now quite in ruins. The 
visitor will enter a large court, the 
buildings round which ai'c totally de- 
stroyed, and then pass into a smaller 
court with a gaixlen and fountains, 
which might be repaired and made 

r tty at very small exiiense. On the 
side is a very good room, which has 
been handsome. It has 3 arches, and 
looks on the ganleii. In this place the 
Indian doctor lives. From the roof is 
a view over the town, which is sadly 
ruined. The doctor’s room has 3 scal- 
loped arches, and the doors are sandal- 
wood inlaid with ivory or bone ; but 
they are so old that the wood crumbles 
on being handled. From the roof is 


seen a temple, which resembles an 
English village church. 

N. by B. from this is the StingaTier 
Temple, The W. end is 63 ft. long. 
At the N. Icorner of this side is a 
stone, which apiiears to have be- 
long^ to an older temple. A gar- 
land is generally hanging on it. At 
33 ft. 6 in. to the £. of this stone is a 
tree growing with its trunk jiartly em- 
liedded in the wall. Hero, in the 
hollow of the wall, is a stone which is 
painted red and called Bhojdji. It is 
said to be an idol of the Aborigines or 
Bhomiyas. About 20 ft. beyond tliis, 
in the N. wall, is the ]>iincipal entrance 
to the temple. A flight of 7 steps Icatls 
to the portal, which is 10 ft. high. The 
door is 7 ft. 7 in. high and 7 ft. 2 in. 
broad. The sill is of white Makrdnd 
marble, and is beautifully white, and 
worn down by the ti*ead of thousands 
of naked feet for centuries 4^ in. from 
its origiual height, which was .about 2 ft. 

If visitors take off their shoes, they 
will be allowed to enter the court, 
which measures 58 ft, 1 in, from N. to 
S,, and 43 ft. from E. to W. On either 
side are 3 rows of white Makrdnd 
marble pillars, surmounted with figures 
of gods and with red struts elaborately 
carved. The pillars are 3 ft. high, and 
there are 8 in each row. The gateway 
leailinginto the ne.xt court is a marvel 
of art, wliich equals any of the carving 
at Kh\\. The door and its surround- 
ings arc of Makrdnd marble, originally 
white, but grown yellow from age. 
Every inch of this marble is exquisite- 
ly carved with figures or ornaments, 
A group of 3 figures, representing 
Kri^jhna between 2 Gopis, deserves ad- 
miration ; but the principal figure is 
called Kitar Pdl. SuiTounding the 
figures are 7 ornamental borders. The 
j sill is worn away with the feet of pil- 
grims, but not more than 2 in., so it 
would appear that entrance into the 
2nd courtyard is more rare. The sill 
consists of 2 marble heads of demons, 
or, perhaps, that particular giant on 
whom Bhim brought down t he hmi'^e 
for attempting violcn(;e to Sitd. The 
vast mouth of the figure is armal with 
large teeth, the head seems crushed fiat, 
and the tongue protrudes, 
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Visitors are not allowed to enter 
the 3ix1 court, even with their shoes 
oif. They can see, however, from 
the door what there is within. 
Under a rich canopy are seated 3 
cross-legged figui’cs of Pill's wandth 
in white marble, with (J smaller 
black figures in front, and 3 smaller 
cross-legged Parswanaths in front of 
all. Visitors may go on the roof if 
they will take oif tlieir shoes. This 
temple is supposed to be 1,0C0 yeai's 
old. 

Returning to the Tirpauliyd, the 
visitor will observe, out.side the door of 
the S. gate to the left, a stone 5 ft. 
high, with a Hindi inscription very 
roughly scratched on it. It Ileal's the 
date, Samwat 1734 = 1C77 A.d. Turn- 
ing to the rigid, at 150 yds., is the 
Temjtloof the town 

is called. He was an ancestor of the 
present Ildjil of Jaypi'ir 18 generations 
ago. A fiiglit of 12 tall steps leads to 
the upper platform, which is eq. The 
roof is supported by 20 pillars of mason- 
ry covered with chuiiam. At the S.K. 
corner is a small chamber, in which 
is a very fairly executed pietiirc of 
Rdjd Sanga, on hoi:scback,with a spear 
in his hand, pi-eccdcd by an armed 
esquire. Above is Devi, riding cm a 
tiger, with 2 attendants, and below 2 
pictures of tigers. The legend is that 
a neighbouring Rdja usecl to hufnt in 
Sanga’s territoiy, and Sanga, after in 
vain prohibiting him, killed him with 
a spear. On this, a bard, in the ser- 
vice of the slain prince, entered Saiiga’s 
service, and stabbed him to death with 
a dagger, and w'as burned on the spot 
here where liis arrow fell, he having 
before his death shot a shaft to indi- 
cate where he was to be woishipiied. 

About 160 yds. to the W. of the Tir- 
Iiauliyd, is a Jain temple. A flight of 
16 steps leads to the platform. The 
portico has a dome, which springs 
from jast above the door, and the 

C els of the wall outside, round the 
i, are well cai-ved with flow'ers and 
fimits. The dome is su piKirted by 2 
pillars and 2 pilasters. . On the left of 
the street which leads from the Tir- 
pauliyds arc temples belonging to the 
Oswdl Rdjpdts, who were mauc Mus- 


I lims. One of these has on the right of 
I the door a stone coloured red, said to 
be a Bhomiyo or aboriginal god. The 
door is of white marble, and hand- 
somely carved. Within is a PArswa- 
luitli in white marble, and there are 3 
idols of gold in front of liim from 12 to 
16 in. higli. There is another Oswal 
temple a few yds. further on, where, 
in a closet in the wall on the right of 
the door, is a Bhomiyo stone coloured 
red. 


ROUTE 10. 

ajmib to jodhpuk and mandok. 

It is a difficult journey from any 
quarter to Jotlhpiir, and cannot well be 
undertaken without assistance from the 
Mahdrdjd, as there is much sand, which 
is best crossed by camels. The route, 
however, is as follows : — 


Nantes. 

Dist. in 
miles. 

Rontarks. 

Ajinir 
Fmi^hkar . 

0 

Metalled ruid, soil liard 
and sandy, water good, 
and supplies abuiiuant. 

Govindgafh 

14 

Sandy, water good, 8Ui>- 


I>lie8 plentiful. 

Kiirhkl. . 

8 

Soil lutrd, cross the Saranti 
river, water gfwtd, and 
supplies. 

Laiibiau . 

12 

Soil liard, water good, 
nad supplies. 

Cross tiie Loni river, 

Baldnda . 

JUk . . 

8 

water good, and sup- 
plies prociiralile. 

10 

Sandy soil, recross the 
Loni river, water gotsl, 
and sutiplies procur- 





able. 

fiogol 

16 

Soil hard, supplies abun- 
dant. 

Sandy soil, water good. 

Bisalpdr . 
JoiUipui* . 

16 

18 

Sandy soil, supplies abun- 
dant. 

Total . . 

108 


Tliere are good T. B.'8 at all theao places. 
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Jodhjrur is the capital of the State 
of Marwdr and of the KAthops. It 
was built by the Mahardja. Jodha in 
1469 A.D. * and has ever since been 
the scat of government. 

It is situated at the N.E, edge of 
a cultivated and well-'svooded plain, 
which towards the S. passes into 
low ground fertilised by the Lout. 
The town stands at the S. extre- 
mity of a rocky ridge 26 m. long, 
about 3 broad, and rising 400 ft. above 
tlie plain. It is inclosed by a wall 
6 m. in circuit, sloping up to the base 
of the rexjk, on which stands the 
citadel. The view from the summit of 
the upper fort is really magnificent. 
The whole of the city lies close to the 
rock on which the palace stands, and 
surrounds this rock on the E.,S. andW. 
The N, side, however, is high ground 
connecting the citadel with thcMandor 
hills, too much broken to afford good 
building ground. The numerous tanks, 
the white ramparts which line the 
higher parts of the city, the buildings 
crowded one upon another, and rising 
tier upon tier to the Chandpdl Gate, 
and the outworks on the W., give the 
city a picturesque appearance. 

The Padam Shgar Lake in the N.W. 
part of the city is excavated out of 
the rock, but is of small size. In the 
same qu alter the Itani Sugar lies at 
the foot of the W. entrance into the 
citadel, with which it is connected by 
outworks, which place it under the 
thorough command of the garrison, 
for whose use it is reserved except in 
urgent cases. The Gdldb Sdgar to 
the E. is handsomely built of stone, 
and is very extensive. The Bdt kd 
Taldo is also extensive, and receives 
through pipes the water of distant 
streams, but in droughts all the rcser- 
voks except the Rdni Sdgar fail. There 
are 30 wells, constructed of masonry, 
with flights of steps descending to the 
water. In one the water is 90 ft from 
the level ground, and is 90 ft deep. 
The water in this well is good, and 
never fails. 

The citadel is 500 yds. long, and 

" The Imp. Qaz. Ima put, by a typographiosl 
error, 1549 ; the correct lUte is above. 


250 broad. The 2 ^alace is at the N. 
end, and covers |tus of the whole area. 
Its highest part is 454 ft. above the 
plain. The Hall of Audience, which is 
called the Hall of 1,000 Pillars, is vast, 
and the ceiling is supported by many 
massive pillars in parallel rows, about 
12 ft. apart. At about ^ of a ra. out- 
side the N.E. angle of the city is a 
suburb of 1,0(X) houses, called the 
Makd JIandirj or “great temple,” 
from a pagoda, the spire of which is 
conspicuous from a distance. The in- 
terior is richly decorated, and the 
adytum is covered with a silver 
Chhatrl. This place is a sanctuary, 
which is allowed to be an asylum for 
criminals. This suburb is defended 
by a thin stone wall, with a few Aveak 
bastions. In the city wall there are 
101 bastions, and 7 gates, each bear- 
ing the name of the place to which it 
leads.* 

The scarp-wall which covers the 
great gate is 109 ft. high. The main 
entrance is on the N., the access to 
it is protected by 6 successive gate- 
ways besides the inner one, which 
opens immediately into the palace. 
In the Mahd Mandir suburb are 2 
palaces, in one of which tlui MahA- 
rAjA’s spiritual adviser lives in great 
state. The other is reserved for the 
spirit of his predeces.sor, whose bed is 
laid out in a state chamber, with a 
golden canopy over the pillow. There 
is no living occupant of this palace. 

Mandof \ — This was the capital of 
MArwAr before the foundation of 
Jodhpdr. It is situated about 3 m. 
to the N. of JodhpAr. Here, before the 
HAthor conquest the ParihAr princes 
swayed the surrounding country. Here 
too arc the Chhatris, or cenotaphs of 
the former rulers, but falling to decay, 
and very much neglected. The high 
ground on which this toAvn is built is 
called Jodhagir, or “ the warrior’s 
hiU.” A m. and J to the W. are fine 
gardens, with a lake called Ahhai 2tdJ 
ltd which is a magnificent sheet 
of water, clear, deep, and extensive, 
resembling rather a natural lake than 

* Tbs Imx). Oaz., apparently copying 
Thornton, says 70 gates. 
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an artificial tank. 3 m. N. of this is the 
Hal SAnmndary a small but beautiful 
lake i a m. long, and 200 yds. broad, 
with craggy banks of red sandstone 
feathered with pictuiesque shrubs, and 
lx)rdered by a pleasure ground abound- 
ing iu towering palm trees. The wall 
of Mandor was built of huge blocks of 
stone, many of w'hich were removed to 
build the new capital Jodhpi'ir. The 
stone palace of Ajit Siiih, who died in 
1724, is now quite deserted, and can 
hardly be inspected on account of the 
swarms of bats. There are some gigantic 
figures of divinities and heroes. 


ROUTE 11. 

JAYPUR TO ALWAB, BEWABf, 
GURGAON, AND DIHLI. 

The traveller will proceed by the 
RdjpiU&na Malwa Railway to Alwar. 
The stations are as follows : — 


w 


li 

n «8 

Xanieu of Stations. 

Time. 

MS. 

Jaypiir 

A.H. 

8.52 

P.M. 

8.35 

14 

Jlier , . , . 

10. 5 

10.30 

28 

Daima 

10.51 

11.35 

A.M. 

S9 

Amu . , . . 

11.20 

12.23 

40 

Bandikui Junction . 

11.40 

r.M. 

12.52 

61 

RAigarh. . . . 

Malakhera , 

1.14 

2.31 

71 

1.50 

3.13 

80 

Alwar . • • . 

2.31 

4. 9 


Remakks.— There Is nearly half-an-hour to 
wait at Bandikui, and good refreshment 
rooms. 

Almar , — The 4^k bangU is about 
110 yds. from the railway station, 
Iletldency is about 1^ m. from the 
eity. At the door are 2 white marble 
figures of Buddha, abont half tbe size 


of life. In going to the Residency 
the traveller will pass through the 
grounds of the palace called.0rt rt i7iY7ttJ», 
socalledfrom RAja Rani SiAh, who died 
in August, 1857. Tliis palace is also 
called the Moti Dongari, The grounds 
are tastefully laid out. It contains 
sr>me fine courts, and a licautiful 
Darbiir room. The view from the 
rfjof of this room towards the fort 
over the temples under the hill, on 
which the fort is built, with the tanks 
and Chhatri of BakhtAwar Siuh iu 
the foreground, is considered almost 
unique. From the Residency the 
ti’aveller may visit the netc j)alar(\ 
which is under the hill on which the 
fort is built. This palace was built iu 
1833, and has been recently extensively 
repaired by the architect, Pandit Shani- 
buiiAth ; he found that the timber was 
quite black, and so rotten that it wouhl 
crumble between the fingers, and he 
has replaced the beams with iron 
rafters. The librarjr here is kept in 
excellent order, and is rich in Oriental 
manuscripts. The librarian, Joshl 
GangAda, keeps every manuscript in 
a separate cloth with a label. Tbe 
chief ornament of the collection is a 
matchless GulistAn, which cost about 
£10,000, including the pay of the 
writer. It has a notice at the end 
which says that it was finished on the 
12th of RabPu’s SAni 1205 A.H. = 
1848 A.D., by A'gha. a pupil of Kaiyid 
Mubammad Amir Ri^avi, by order of 
MahArAo KAjA Baui Bitih. Another 
beautiful book is the “ Dah Pand,” 
written by Rabtm ’ullali, in 1281 a,h. 

1864 A.D, 

In the centre of the wall of 
the large court of the palace is an 
elegant building called an AftAbf, 
and two chhattHs or cenotaphs of 
marble, shaped like umbrellas, and 
adorned with carved lattice-work. 
The darbAr*room is 70 ft. long, with 
marble pillars. In it is a silver table, 
which cost 22,000x8, The Shish Mali- 
all is very handsome, and looks on a 
tank, to the west of which are many 
marble temples to Vishnu. To the 
south is the chhatri or venotaph of 
BakliHmr A, an elegant structure. 

The upper story consists of a pavilion 
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with white marble pillars. In the 
centre of the pavement are four small 
feet cut out, and at one corner a gun, 
at the next a dagger, and at the thii-d 
a sword and shield cut in the marble. 
Visitors are here asked to take ofE 
their shexjs. The corner stones were 
broken by the oxydisation of the iron 
by whii^h tltey were clamped, and wood j 
fastenings have been substituted. 

The Tosluih Khanak may next 
be visited. There is an emerald cup 
of large size, and also one sai<l to 
lie a ruby. There are some good 
imitations of Chinese balls in ivory, 
and some curious cameos. One re- 
presents a goldsmith looking de- 
jected, and holding a gold chain 
from which a fly has carried off a link, 
and thi.s is so small, it can only ha 
seen by a magnifying gla-ss. There 
are here fifty handsome swords with 
hilts of gold ; one or two are from 
T'jrsia, but most of them were made 
at Alwar, and the imitation of the 
IsfahAn steel is excellent. The super- 
intendent is n cheU or servant boni in 
the house of the KAJA. The Shish 
MaljiaU cost 10,000 rs., and is adonied 
with pictui-es of KAdhA and Kri^fhna. 
It should Ixj said that one of the liest 
swoi’ds in the armoury has written on 
it Amal Muhammad SAdil^ KAbuli. 
“The work of Mul.mmmad ^Adil;: of 
KAbul.” The arms of Bani Singh, 
grandfather of the present KAjA, could 
only bo worn by a man of great stature. 
His coat of mail weighs 16^ lbs , and 
the end of his spear 5 lbs., and his 
sword weighs 5 lbs. They are studded 
witli large diamonds. There are a 
helmet and cuirass, Persian, of the 
16th century, and large enough for a 
man 7 feet high. Both are pei'forated 
with small bullets. They are said, 
erroneously of course, to have been 
worn by Jaswant RAo Holkar. The 
view from BakbtAwar’s Chhatii is one 
of the most beautiful in India. The 
white marble temples, the silver sur- 
face of the lake, the lofty hill crowned 
by the Fort, make up a lovely picture. 

2^he Fort . — It will ho well to start 
early in a carriage to see the Fort ; 
the drive will be to the left, passing 
the new white Caravansary ; the new 


BAzAr, where shops with two rooms 
sell for 450 rs. each ; the new Dis- 
pensary on the right, and the High 
School on the left. There is a separate 
school for the sons of chiefs. The 
carriage will now enter the town 
through a high gate ; after going a 
short distance the house may be visited 
j in which the elejfluint carriage is kept. 
It was built by Bani Singh, and is 
used by the RAjA at the feast of the 
DasalirA. It is a car two stories high, 
and will carry fifty ]>ersons. It is 
usually drawn by four elephants, but 
sometimes by two only. Near this is 
an aviary, after which some steps are 
ascended, and the quarter is ]jassed in 
which the chclas of the RAjA, 700 in 
number, live. The walls of their houses 
arc covei-cd with })ainliiigs of RAjAs 
and elephants. 

A little beyond this the visitor 
will get into a jliAmpaii, or litter, 
and Imj carried up the stony ascent 
which leads to the Fort. This ascent 
is paved with flat and rugged stones, 
extremely slippery, and as the gm- 
dient is very steep, with a preeijneo 
on the right hand, it is dangerous to 
ride, but the MahtirAo RAjA Inis ridden 
up. At about 150 ft, up there is a fine 
Ficus indica^ and a hut, and here the 
.steepest part of the ascent begins. It 
is called the HAthi Mora, “ elephant’s 
turn,” because those animals cannot 
go beyond this ix>int. There is another 
hut furiher up at a place called GhAzf 
Mard, so called from a champion of 
the faith, who was killed there. It 
takes about 38 minutes to walk from 
that place to the gate of the Fort. 
The scar]) of the rock is 27 ft. high, 
Tlie ascent at the gate is very steep. 
The visitor will paas inside the fort, a 
large ruined mansion of RaghunAth, 
a chela of the RAjA, formerly governor 
of the Fort. On the left hand is a 
cannon 12 ft, long, with a bore of 4 in. 
Thence to the inner fort is 100 yds. 
Hero there is a very handsome and 
commodious mansioi\, with rooms for 
about 20 people. It commands a mag- 
nificent view over the valley and ad- 
joining hills. Tliere is a DarbAr itx)m 
here, ^th many pillars chunamed. 

The visitoi will now walk to the 
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bastion, called the Sandan Burj, near 
which is what is called the Hated lid 
hmujld, Ou this Burj, which is 200 ft. 
lower than the inner fort, are 3 can- 
nons, and 3 more at the Haw A kd 
hangla. The biggest gun is 24 ft. long, 
but it lias burst, and a fragment of it 
is lying at a distance. The fracture 
shows that the gun has been made of 
bars, with an outer covering 5 in. 
thick. The bore is (i in. in diameter. 
From this bastion there is a hue view 
over the city. N. of the city, at 1 m. 
off, is the Jail, and 2 m. to the S. is the 
artillery ground and Top Khdnah, 
“ artillery arsenal.” It must be said 
that this hill and the surrounding hills 
abound in tigers and panthers. Ou 
returning the visitor may rest under a 
large tree, where the road liraiiches to 
the right of the entrance. It goes 
down to a ravine, where, at the dis- 
tance of a m. and 1, is the Chhatri 
of Pratiip Sihh, and a spring of 
water, as also temples to Shiva, Sitd- 
ram, and Karanji, a name of Devi, 
and a small monument to the Queen 
of Pratdp Siiih, who underwent mti. 

After desceiuliiig the Ghii^, the 
traveller may go to the Menagerie^ 
wliich is near the 1st wjuare, where 
are 4 very fine tigers, so savage that 
they rush at the bars when any one 
approaches, rearing up alw^e the 
height of a man. 

The Jail may next be visited. 
There are more than 500 prisoners, of 
whom 36 ai-e women, besides 5 or 6 
boys. The lunatics are kejit in the 
jail, but in a separate quarter. Crimi- 
nals are executed about a ^ of a m. to 
the N. There is about one execution 
on an average in the year. The hos- 
pital is merely one of the cells. To 
separate the boys they are kept in a 
comer of the hospital, an objection- 
able arrangement. There are no soli- 
tai 7 cells. Carpets, darln^ a sort of 
rug, and bedding are made at this jail, 
and also paper. Tlie large hammer 
for pulping paper is moved by tread- 
ing. This 18 the only hard work. 
There was an inmde here, in which 
Major Cadeli, V.-C., was in groat dan- 
ger. The prisoners attacked him with 
billots of wood on being ordered to 


work, which they had never done 
before. All the guard, 124 in number, 
ran away, and Major Cadeli was only 
saved by Mr. Hathcrley, the Governor, 
who managed to get him outside, and. 
then galloped off for assistance. 

The Rajd’s stables arc worth a visit. 
There arc 200 horses, some of them 
very fine. 

The tomh of Fath Jang^ which is 
near the station on the Bhartpur 
rowl, should not be passed over. 
Its dome is a conspicuous ol)ject. 
There arc 3 stories, and then a short 
one, and then the dome. At the N.W. 
comer is an inscription which gives 
the date in Nagari. Curiously enough, 
the month is the Muslim llal)’iu’l Avval 
27, but the year is Samwat 1604, the 
Hindi year = 1547 A.D. and 95.5 A.H. 
It is not known now wdio Fath .Jang 
was. The dimensions of the tomb arc 
62 ft, sq. at base, 19 steps lead to the 
Ist verandah, 16 to the 2nd, and 15 to 
the 3rd, each about a ft. high. To the 
top of the dome is about 30 ft. more, so 
that the total height is about 100 ft. 
Near the public railway station at 
Alwnr is a private one for the MahArdo 
Bdjii, a handsome building. 

Aiwar city hml, by the Census of 
1872, a pop. of 52,367 souls. The Ist 
mention of this place is in Ferishtah, 
who speaks of a struggle between Aiwar 
and Ajmir in 1196 a.d. The most con- 
spicuous temple i» that of Jajanndth in 
tne market place. The Tirpauligd 
which crosses the main street is said to 
be the tomb of Taraiig iSultdn, brother 
of Firfiz fi^hdh. 

Baw&ri. — To reach this place the 
traveller must leave the Aiwar railway 
station by the Rdjpfitdnd Mdlwa line. 
The stations are as follows : — 


h 

Names of Stations. 

Time. 

MS. 


P.M. 

A.M. 


Aiwar. 

2.31 

4. 9 

17 

Khairthdl . . . 

3.25 

5.20 

37 

Bawdl 

4.27 

0.56 

40 

Uewikri .... 

4.52 

7.31 


BsHARKs.—’nie food at tlie reflreshment 
room at Row^tl canuot be commended. 
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Route 12 . — D 

RewAri was fotindedin 1000 a.d, by 
RAjA RAwat. There arc the ruins of a 
Btill older town K. of the modem 
walls. The RAjds of RewArf were par- 
tially independent, even under the 
Mnghuls. They built the fort of Qo- 
kalgarh, near the town, which is now in 
ruins, but was evidently once very 
strong. Tlicy coined their own money, 
an<l their currency was called Gokal 
Sikkah. After the fall of the Mughnl 
Empire the MarAthas got possession 
of IteWAri, and then tlic JAts of Bhart- 
pAr. In 1806 it came under Brit- 
ish rule. It is a place of consider- 
able trade, particularly in iron and 
salt. The Town Hall is handsome. 
The pop. in 1876 was 2.6,287. Gokal- 
gayh may be visited, but the chief at- 
traction to the traveller would be the 
shooting, as tigers and large game are 
plentiful in the hills. The Mti tem^ 
jilexy however, close to the town maybe 
visited. They arc paved with marble, 
and have gilt arches. 

GhzrgrAon. — The traveller may now 
proceed by the same line of railway to 
GurgAon. The following are the 
stations : — 


k 

Names of Stations. 

Time. 

MH. 

12 

24 

30 

RewAri 

Jatdnli . . . . 

GarhlHarsani . arr. 

„ „ dep. 

GurgAon . 

P.M. 

C. 7 
6.61 
6.25 
6.28 
6.47 

A.M. 

7.46 
8.48 
fl.88 

9.46 
10.15 


GurgAon town is the head-quarters of 
the districtof the same name, which has 
an area of 1 ,980 sq. m. , and a pop. of 
nearly 700,000. The whole W. i)art of 
the district was formerly covered with 
dense jungle, whence bands of maraud- 
ing ^feoK used to issue and plunder the 
country up to the very walls of Dihlf. 
Bishop Hebcr, who pasaeil through in 
1826, speaks of the country as abound- 
ing in tigers, but with no human in- 
habitants except banditti. Since Brit- 
ish rule, which began in. about 1804, 
the marauders have been weeded out. 
In May, 1867, the NdwAb of Faixulsli. 


hli to Sirsah, 

nagar, the principal feudatory of the 
district, joined in the great rebellion, 
for which, after peace was restored, 
his territory was confiscated. The 
sportsman may find occupation here ; 
deer, hares, and foxes abound, and 
wolves are common in the hills, where 
also leopards may be found. There is 
a very extensive lake to the E. of the 
town, called the Najafgarh Jhil, where 
waterfowl arc numerous. 

The next station to GurgAon is 
T)ihli ; for a description of this most 
interesting place, sec Murray’s “ Hand- 
book of Bengal.” The distance is only 
10 m., and the traveller may leave by 
the G-47 P.M. or 10’15 A.M. train. The 
journey takes about 60 minutes. 


ROUTE 12. 

DIHLf TO BOHTAK, hAnSI, HISAr, 
AND SIRSAH, 

Bohtak is 42 ra. to the N.W. of 
Dihli. It is the capital of a British 
District, which has nri area of 181 1 sq, 
m. Its pop. in 1868 was 536,969. The 
pop. of the town in 1868 was 14,163. 
It is known to be very ancient, but its 
early bistory is lost. Its ancient site 
was Khokrakot, a little way to the N. 
of the modem town. According to 
trmlition, it is said to have been re- 
built in the middle of the 4th century 
A.D., but others say that this took 
place in 1146 a.d., under the rule of 
Prithvi RAj. In 1824 it became the 
hearl-quartcrs of a British District. In 
1867 it was attacked by the troops of 
the NAwAbsof Farrul^nagar, Jhajjar 
and BahAdurgarh, and by those of 
the chiefs of Birsah and They 
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plundered the Station and destroyed 
the records. For this the Niiwdb of 
Jhajjar was executed, and the NiiwAb 
of Baliddurgarh banished. Part of 
Jhajjar was aclded to llohtak. 

Ill this route the traveller will leave 
the line of railway and have to hire a 
vehicle. He will find T. B.’s at the 
principal Stations. If fond of sport, 
he will be fully employed, as w'ild hog, 
deer, and hares, pea-fowl, partridges, 
and other game birds are plentiful 
throughout the year. To these may l^e j 
added in the cold season wild geese, | 
bustards, and flamingoes. Wolves arc 
common, and leopards arc occasionally 
met with. 

The traveller w'ill now proceed to 
Hansl. 

H^nsi is a town with 1.3,50.3 in- 
habitants. It lies on the W. Jamn4 
Canal, and cn the road from Hihli to 
l^ii^r, lt» m. to the E. of IJiijar. It is 
said to have been founded by Anang 
Pdl TuAr, King of JMliU, and was long 
the cajiital of Hariiino. A high brick 
wall, with bastions and loopholes, sur- 
rounds the town, and the canal which 
flows by it is fringed with handsome 
trees. In 17813 it was desolated by 
famine, but in 1795 the famous adven- 
turer George Thomas fixed his head- 
quarters at Hansi, >vhich forthwith 
began to revive. In 1802, British 
rule was established, and a ciSnton- 
ment was fixed here in which a con- 
siderable force, chiefly of local levies, 
was stationed. In 1857, these troops 
mutinied, murdered all the Europeans 
they could lay hands upon, and plun- 
dered the country. When i)eace was 
restored, the cantonment was aban- 
doned. At Toshkn, 23 m. to the 8.W., 
arc some ancient inscriptions which 
have hitherto bafllcd nil attempts at 
deciphering them. They are cut in 
the rock, and half the way up is a tank 
excavat^ in the rock, which is much 
visited by pilgrims, who come from 
great distances to the yearly fair there. 

Hlsar is the capital of a division 
with 3 districts, I^i^&r, Bohtak, and 
birsah, a total area of 8,478 sq. m., and 
a ix)p. of 1,232,435. A canal made by 
the Kmneror Flrdz Sh&h crosses from 
£. to W. In 182 $ it was restored by 


the British, and is now called the W. 
Jamnd Canal. In this place as well 
as in Hiinsi, the local levies revolted 
during the mutiny of 1867, but before 
Dihli was taken, a body of Sikh levies, 
aided by contingents from Pntidlii and 
BikAnir, under General Van Cortlandt, 
utterly routed the relxjls. 

This place too is well suited for a 
sportsman. As late as 1830 lions were 
to be found, but now w'olves, wild 
hog, black partridges, hares, and (piail 
abound. 

The town of yi^jidr was founded in 1 354 
AD. by the Emperor Firfiz Shah, w'hosc 
favourite residence it Ixjcaiuc. The 
pop. is 14,133, by the census of 1858. 
The ruins of Firuz Shdh’s tow^n are 
scattered over the plain S. of the 
modern city. There is a cattle farm 
here managed by a European Super- 
intendent. Attached to it is an estate 
of 43,287 acres for pasturage. 

tSirttah . — There is a good staging 
banglii at this place, and a Court 
House and Civil Offices, The tow’ii 
and fort are supposed to have been 
founded by one llAjd Saras, about 
13(X) years ago. A Muslim historian 
mentions it as Sarsuti. A great cattle 
fair is held here in August and Sej)- 
teraber, at w'hich 150,000 head of 
cattle are exposed for sale. The 
Ghaggar river, w^hich is a formidable 
torrent in the rainy months, is dry 
from October to July. During the 
cold season its bed is occupied w’ith 
rich cjDps of rice and wheat, and in 
these fields will be found excellent 
quail shooting. There is also a con- 
siderable marshy lake where water- 
fowl congregate. 
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BOUTE 13. 

HjlNSf TO JIND, KARNAl AND SAHA- 
KANPUR. 

From Hiinai to Jind is about 27 m., 
which must be done in a hired gdri. 
Tliere is a high-road all the way. A 
halt may bo made at Kaniaund, ai^out 
lialf-wny. 

Jvif^ is the capital of a native State, 
which was founded in ITfiS. The chief 
was recognised as RAji by the Emperor 
of Dihli ill 17(»8, The RAj As were of 
the Sikh faith, and have always been 
staunch supporters of the British. 
BAgh Sinli, who was RAjA in Lord 
Lake's time, was of great assistance to 
that Cieneral, and Lord Lake confirmed 
the grants of land made to the RAjA 
by the Emperors of Dihli and Sindhia. 
After the Satlaj campaign, the Go- 
v$riior-General bestowed a small ad- 
ditional estate on tlie RAjA. In 1867 
SwarAp Sinh was RAjA, and was the 
first to march against the mutineers at 
Dihli. His troops formed the vaii- 
guanl of the British army, and he re- 
mainetl with that army till Dihli was 
taken. His troops took part in the 
storming of the city. For these ser- 
vices territory of the w'orth of £11,681 
per annum was conferred on him. 
The present RAjA, Raghbfr Sinh, 
G.C.S.l., is a Sikh of the Sidhu JA^ 
tribe, and is cntitlcxl to a salute of 11 
guns. The area of the Jind territory 
is 1236 sfp m., with a jiop. of 311, (KM). 
The military force consists of 10 guns, 
79 artillerymen, 200 cavalry, and 1,600 
infantry. 

The town is situated on FirAz ShAh’s 
Canal. There is a ^ood bAzAr, and the 
palace of the RAjA is a handsome 
building. The roatl is good, and crosses 
the canal by a bridge. 

KarnAl. — This town is traditionally 
of great antiquity, being said to have 
been founded by RAjA Kama, cham- 
pion of the Kauravos, in the great 
war of the MahAbhArata. It was 
seized by the Raj As of Jind, in the 
middle of the 18th century, and 
wrested from them in 1795, by the 


adventurer George Thomas. It was 
conferred by Lord Lake in 1803 upon 
NAwAb Muhammad KhAii, a Mandil 
PathAn, A British cantonment was 
maintained here until 1841, when it 
was abandoned, probably owing to the 
insalubriousness of the site, as the W, 
JamnA Canal, passing the city, inter- 
cepts the drainage, and causes mala- 
rious fever. A wall 12 ft. high in- 
closes the town. The streets are nar- 
row and crooked, and the water cou- 
tains much impurity. Jacquemont 
speaks of this town as an infamous 
sink, a heap of every sort of un- 
cleanliness.” He adds, “ I have seen 
nothing so bad in India, and it is fair 
to mention that amongst tlie natives 
its filth is proverbial. It has, how- 
ever, a handsome m of quo overtopping 
the wall, which is worth a visit.’* The 
town has now 27, (HK) inhabitants. To 
the W. of it is the Civil Station, on 
the site of the former cantonment. The 
T. B. is also here. 

Kamal is famous as being the place 
where a great battle deciilcd the fate 
of India.* Here on February 18th. 
1739, Nadir ShAh attacked the army 
of Mu1,mromad ShAh, and has left an 
account of the battle in a letter to his 
son. Muhammad ShAh had surrounded 
his camp with entrenchments, which 
appeared so foraidable to Natlir that 
he would not permit his soldiers to 
attack them. The battle lasted 2 
hours, 20,000 of the Indian soldiers 
were killed, and a much greater 
number taken prisoners. An immense 
treasure, a number of elephants, part 
of the artillery .of the EmjKjror, and 
rich sjxiils of every description fell 
into NAdir’s hands. The Persian loss 
is variously stated at from 600 to 
2,600 killed The next day Muham- 
mad ShAh surrendered himself to 
NAdir, and thus the conquest of India 
was accomplished. 

From KamAl an expedition may 
be made to Pdnipaty which is 20 
m, to the S. PAnipat is a town 
with 25,276 inhabitants. It is 

* To allow how meagre arc the acconnta of 
Indian affairs given by our so-calleil historians, 
the date of Biis decisive battle is not given by 
filphlmitotte and Mill or any other wnter. 
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situated on the Grand Trunk Hoad, 
53 m. N. of Dihli ; it is the head- 
quarters of a district of the same 
name. It is of very great antiquity, 
being one of the places called or 
prtufka^ demanded of Duiyodhana 
by Yudi^hthira, about 1100 B.c. It 
is famous for being the place where 3 
of the most celebrated battles in India 
have been fought. 

Here on the 21st April, 1626, 
Hdbar encountered Ibrahim Lodi. 
On the night before the battle Bdbar 
had sent out 5,000 men to make a 
night attack on the Af^ilii army, 
but this had failed owing to a 
delay on the part of the attacking 
force, which did not reach the enemy s 
camp till dawn. With the first streaks 
of light next day the Mughul pickets 
reported that the AfghAns were ad- 
vancing in battle array. BAbar im- 
mediately prepared for aetion, and 
appointed commanders to each divi- 
sion. On the r. and 1. of the whole 
line he stationed strong flanking 
parties of Mughuls, Who, when orderecl, 
were to wheel round, and take the 
enemy in flank and rear. When the 
Afghans arrived at the Mughul lines 
they hesitated for a moment, and 
BAbar availed himself of their halting 
to attack them ; at the same time 
sending his flanking parties to wheel 
round and charge them in the^ rear. 
BAbar’s 1. wing was roughly handled, 
but be sup])ortcd it by a strong de- 
tachment from the centre, and the 
AfghAns in the end were driven back. 

On thcr. too the battle was obstinately 
contested. BAbar’s artilleiy, however, 
was very effective, and at lost the 
AfghAns got into confusion. They 
maintained the battle till noon, when 
they gave way in all directions. The 
rest was mere pursuit and slaughter. 
According to Mughul accounts 16,000 
AfghAns were left dead on the field of 
battle, and those who fled from the 
field were chased as far as Agra The 
body of IbrAhim Lodi was found the 
same afternoon with 6,000 or 6,000 of 
bis soldiers lying in heaps around him. 
BAbar reached Dihli on the 3rd day 
after the battle, and on the Friday 
following his name as Emperor was 


read in the public prayers at the 
Grand Mosque. 

The 2nd great battle was fought in 
the hatter part of 1666 A.D., when the 
youthful Akbar, who had just suc- 
ceeded his father the Emperor HumA- 
yiin, defeated Him A the general of 
HultAn Muhammad ShAh ’Adil, nephew 
of Shir ShAh. HimA had 60,000 
cavalry, and 600 elephants, besides 
infantry and guns, but after a well 
contested battle he was wounded in 
the eye by an arrow, taken prisoner, 
and put to death. This battle was 
decisive of the fate of the AfghAn 
dynasty called the SAr. 

The 3rd battle took place on the 
7th of Januarj% 1761 A.D., when the 
whole strength of the MarA^has was 
defeatctl with terrible slaughter by 
Ahmad ShAh DurrAni. All the Ma- 
rA^ha chieftains of note, Holkar 
Sindhia, the GAekwAr, the Peshwa’s 
cousin and son, were present with 
their forces. The MarAtlm anny is 
said to have amounted to 16,(KX) in- 
fantry, 66,0(X) cavalry, 200 guns, and 
Piuduris and camp followers, number- 
ing 200,000 men. The Afghan force 
consisted of 38,000 infantry, 42,000 
cavalry, and 70 guns, Ixjsides numerous 
irregulars ; but the MarAthas had al- 
lowed themselves to be coo^d up in 
their camp for many days. They were 
starving, and on the morning of the 
battle they marched out with the ends 
I of their turbans loose, their heatls and 
faces anointed with turmeric, and with 
every other sign of despair. Scodasheo 
KAo, the cousin and generalissimo of 
the PeshwA, with WishwAs RAo, the 
PeshwA’s eldest son, and Jaswant IlAo 
PowAr, were opposite the AfghAn 
Grand Vazlr. The great standard of 
the MarA^ha nation, the Jihagxcd 
Jhen4a, or Red Banner, floated in the 
MarAtha van, and there were 3 JaH* 
or Grand Ensigns, of the 
reshwA in the field. 

The MarAthas made a tremendous 
charge full on the Aff^An centre, 
and broke tlttough 10,000 cavalry 
under the Vazir, which unwisely re- 
ceived them without advancing. 
The dust confusion were so gr^t 
that the cdEAhataats oot^ldonly dia- 
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nnguish each other by the war-cry. 
The Vazlr ShAh Wall who was 

n full armour, threw himself from his 
lorse to rally his men, but most of 
lie AfghAns gave way. 

IbrAhim ^An GArdf, who com- 
uanded the MarAtha artillejy, broke 
lie Rohillas, who formed the r. wing of 
he Muhammadan army, and killed or 
ivounded 8,000 of them. Ahmad ShAh 
10 w evinced his generalship ; ha sent 
lis pergonal guards to rally the fugi- 
Ives, and ordered up his reserves to 
mpport the Vazir. In this pro- 
racted and close struggle the physical 
strength of the AfghAus was an over- 
match for the slighter frames of the 
HindAs. 

A little after 2 p.m. WishwAs llAo 
wa.s mortally wounded, and Reo- 
daslico RAo, after sending a secret 
message to Holkar, charged into the 
thickest of the light and disappeared. 
Whatever the message to Ilolkar was 
it proved instantaneously fatal, for he 
went off and Avas followed by the ! 
•GAekwAr. The MarAthas then fled ; 
thousands were cut down, and vast 
numbers were suffocated in the ditch 
of their entrenchment. The village 
of PAiiipat was crowded with men, 
women, and children, to whom the 
AfghAns showed no mercy. They took 
the women and children as slaves, 
and after ranging the men in lines, 
amused themselves with cutting off 
their heads. The news of the disaster 
was communicated to the PeshwA by 
the HiiidA bankers in the following 
characteristic letter : — “Two pearls 
have been dissolved, 29 gold muhrs 
have been lost, and of the silver and 
copper the total cannot be cast up.” 

The modern town of PAnipat stands 
near the old bank of the JamnA, upon 
a high mound consisting of the dAbris 
of earlier buildings. In the centre of 
the town the streets are well paved, 
but the outskirts are low and squalid. 
There is a tolerable T.B. and the usual 
civil offices. 

From KamAl to SAhAranpAr is 
about 40 m. as the crow fliAs, but a 
circuitous route must be taken, which 
at all eyents will give the tgaveller an 
opportunity of ihootlng. 


•Sahdrmpiir^ 

SahAraupffr. — This is a municipal 
city witli a pop. of 43,814 persons. 
It is the head-quarters of the JamnA 
Canal establishment. It is a well 
built town, and the capital of a 
district of the same name, which 
has an area of 2,219 sq. m., and 
a pop. (1872) of 884,017 souls. 

Tlie town was founded in the reign 
of Muhammad Tughlak al)out 1340 A. D. 
It was calletl from RhAh Haran Chishtl, 
whose shrine is still much visited by 
Mnslims. It was a favourite place of 
summer resort of the Mughul court. 
In the reign of ShAh JahAn a royal 
hunting scat, called BAdshuh Mahall, 
was built by ’AM MardAn KhAn, the 
projector of the Eastern JamnA Canal. 
Unhappily the canal was neglected 
during the decline of the Mughal 
Empire, and was never of much utility 
till the district came under British 
rule. Sir P. Cautlcy, R.E., recon- 
structed the canal, since which time 
cultivation has spread on every side. 
In 1855 the Ganges canal was opened, 
which has greatly added to the fer- 
tility of the country. On the 2nd of 
June, 1857, some of the RipAhls at 
SahAranpAr fired on their officers. 

The hotel and T.B. arc near the rail- 
way station. There is au English 
church, consecrated in 1858. There is 
also an American Presbyterian church, 
and a Mission from that body. There 
is an old Rohilla fort, which is used 
as a Court House. There is also a 
handsome new mosque. The main at- 
traction to the traveller, however, 
will be the Gimrtmeat- JiotatiU'al 
Gardma^ where many valuable plants 
have been acclimatized. 

Tlie Government Garden at SaliAran- 
piir is 440 yds. from N. to S. where 
longest, and rather over 600 yds. from 
E. to W. at its extreme breadth. There 
is one gate on the W. side, and one on 
the K. side, .two on the S. side, and 
one on the N. Entering by the N. 
gate the first thing reached is the 
Agricultural garden, and beyond it tf) 
the E. the Medicinal garden ; beyond 
this to the S. is the Linnaean Garden. 
After passing the S.W. gate the first 
thing reached is the Horticultural 
Department on the right, and the 
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DoAb Canal Tree nu^Re^ 3 ^ Beyond 
these to the N. is the nursery for 
cuttings, on the right, and that^ for 
bulbous plants on the left. N. of 
these arc the nursery for fruit trees, 
and the nursery for seedlings, and N. 
of these again arc a Hindd Temple, 
and a tank and wells. 

The S.E. gate leads to some Sati 
monuments, and some ChhatrU^ be- 
fore reaching which the Doab Canal 
Tree nursery is passed. Saliaranpiir 
is celebrated ns the station whence 
the trigonometrical survey of the 
Himalayas was commenced by Cap- 
tains Hodgson and Herbert. It was 
begun at a house called Bclville, 
belonging to the late Mr. Grindall, 
Judge and Magistrate of the station, 
which was found to be elevated 
1,013 ft. above the sea, and cxtendefl 
to the snowy peaks which atld so much 
sublimity to the view of the N. of 
Sahdi’anpdr. 


ROUTE 14. 

BAHARANPUR TO HARDWAR BY POST 
cakuiagj:. 

The distance is 40 m. 5 f. The rates 
vary, but the whole carriage will in 
general cost from 12 to 20 rs. 

Names of Stages. Distance. 

ins. fur. 

1. fcikamlarplir . . . 13 4 

2. Daulatptir . . , . l.'i 7 

8. Hardwar .... 13 2 

Total 40 6 j 

Remarks. —T lirce streams Itnvo to be | 

crossed, the Niigai-rlao, • IlindAva and Vatl, 
the first bridged, tlie ottiers fordable. 

Hardw&r.— HardwAr is a town of 
121,665 inhabitants. The height above 


sca-lcrel is 1,024 ft. It is situated on 
the right bank of the Ganges at the 
southern base of the SiwAlik range by 
a gorge through which that great river 
enters the plains. The town is of 
great antiquity, and has home many 
names. It was originally known as 
KApila, or Gui)na, from the sage Gu- 
pila, who passed a long period here in 
j religious austerities at a spot still 
I called Kdpila SthAna. 

In the 7th century A.D,, the Chinese 
jiilgrim, Hiouen Thsang, visited a city 
which he calls Mo-Yu-Lo, which Gene- 
ral Cunningham identifies with Mayap 
j)iir, a little S. of the moflcrn HardwAr. 
On the left is the Chandi Pahar, 
on the top of which is a teiriple con- 
nected w'ith those in Hartlwar. 

Owing to its proximity to the liills 
and the great declivity the Ganges 
here divides into several channels, 
intercepted by large islands, many of 
which are placed beyond the reach of 
high flood-water. One of these chan- 
nels commences about m. above 
HardwAr, and flows by it and by 
Mayapiir and Kankhal, rejoining the 
parent stream a little below the last 
town. 

It is from a spot on this bank 
between MAyapiir and Kaiikhal the 
head -waters of the great Ganges canal 
are taken. Hanlwar was visited in 
1706 by Hardwickc, who calls it a 
small place, llaper, in 1808, describes 
it as very inconsiderable, “ having 
only one street about ir> ft. in breadth 
and a furlong and a half in length. 
Most of the houses have the upper 
part of brick and the lower j>art of 
stone, which is of good quality,’ ' The 
.street is now fully J of a m. long, 
The name of HardwAr, “Door of Hari 
or Vishnu,” is comparatively modern, 
and jjrobahly docs not date further 
back than 1400 A.D. The follower of 
Shiva assert that the proper name is 
Haradwdra, “ the door of Shiva.’* It 
was, however, the scene of sacred 
rites U)ng before the worship of Shiva 
and Vijjhj^iu existed in their present 
form. 

The great object of attraction is the 
temple of Gang A DwAra and the ad- 
joining bathing gbAf. This ghdf had 
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its name from the Charan^ or foot- 
print of Vishnu, or Hari, impressed on 
n stone let into the u])per wall, which 
is an object of great veneration. Each 

nlgriiu struggles to Ixj first to plunge 

nto the pool after the propitious mo- 
ment has arrived, and stringent police 
regulations ai*e required to prevent 
the crowd from tram]jling one another 
to death and drowning each other 
under the sacred water. In 1819, 430 
persons, including some SljjAhfs, lost 
their lives in this manner ; after which 
accident Government built the pre- 
sent enlarged ghat of GO steps, 100 ft. 
wide. The great assemblage of pil- 
grims takes ])laceon the 1st of Baisiikh 
(March — April), when the Hi ndii solar 
year begins, and the day on which the 
Ganges is said to have first appcarcfl. 

Every 12th year the ifiarict Jupiter 
being in Aquarius a feast of peculiar 
sanctity occurs, called a Ktnnhh-nufla, 
rttended by enormous crowds. In 
ordinary years the pilgrims amount 
to 100,000, and at the Kumhh-inela to 
300,000. Hardwictc, in 1796, esti- 
mated the number at 2 J millions, and 
Kaper, in 1808, at over 2 millions; 
these numbers were no doubt exag- 
gerated. Riots and bloody fights were 
common ; in 1760, on the last day of 
bathing (10th April), the rival mobs 
of the Gosain and Bairiigi sects had a 
battle, in which 18,001) arc said to 
have perished. In 1795 the Sikh jnl- 
grims slew 500 Qosalns ; Timur mas- 
sacred a great concourse of pilgrims 
at Hardwiir. 

From HardwAr the pilgrims proceed 
to visit the shi’ine of KcclarnAth, a 
name of Hhiva; and that of Bhadri- 
nAth in GarhwAl. The HardwA'r as- 
semblage is also important in a mer- 
cantile point of view, being one of the 
]>rincipal horse fairs in upper India 
where Government purchases remounts 
for the cavalry. Commodities of all 
kinds, Indian or European, find a 
ready sale, and the trade in food- 
grains is lucrative. 

General Cunningham, in his “ Arch- 
neological Reports,” vol. li. p. 231, 
gives a valuable account of the ancient 
history of HftrdwAr. He refers to the 
travels of the Chinese pilgrim Hionen 


Thsang (quoted above), who visited 
the place in A.D. 634. Ho came from 
Snighna, or Sugh, which is 38 m. from 
ThAnesar to the present 

MayApAr at the head of the Ganges 
Canal. That this is the same place as 
Hardwar is shown by AbA’l Fazljwho 
says, Maya or Hardwar on the 
Ganges is considered holy.” This was 
in the time of Akbar, and in the next 
reign the place was visited by Tom 
Coryat, who; writes that at HaridwAra 
the Ganges flows amongst large rocks 
with a pretty full cuiTent. 

Iliouen Thsang describes the town 
as twenty h‘, or 3^ miles in circuit, 
and very populous. This coiTcs])onds 
with the extent of the old city of 
MAyApiira, as pointed out to General 
Cunningham l)y the people. The trees 
extend from the bed of a torrent which 
enters the Ganges near the modern 
temple of SarvvanAth, to the old B'ort 
of RAjji Ben, on the bank of the ( ’anal, 
a distance of 7,500 ft. The breadth 
is irregular, but it could not have been 
more than 3,000 ft. at the S. end, and 
must have been contracte<l to 1,000 at 
the N. end, where the SiwAlik Hills 
approach the river. Tliese dimensions 
give a circuit of 19,000 ft., or rather 
rabre than 34 m. Within these limits 
arc the ruins of an old fort 750 ft. 
square, attributed to RAJA Ben, and 
several lofty mounds covered with 
broken bricks, of which the largest 
and most conspicuous is just above the 
Canal bridge. There are also 3 old 
tcmjdex^ to NArAyana-shila, to MAyA- 
devi, and to Bhairava. The antiquity 
of the place is undoubted, not only 
from the extensive foundations of large 
bricks, which arc everywhere visible, 
and the numerous fragments of 
ancient sculptiiixj, but from the great 
variety of old coins which arc found 
here every year. 

The tcmjilo of ydrayana-idnla is 
made of bricks' 94 inches square and 
24 inches thick, and is plastered on 
the outside. Round it arc numerous 
squared stones and sculptures, among 
Avhich is a small figum of Buddha the 
ascetic, and a stone which has be- 
longed to the deeply carved cusped 
roof of an older temple. The temnle 
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of MdyA-devi is built entirely of stone, 
and General Cunningham thinks it 
may be as old as the 10th or 11th cen- 
tury. The principal statue, which is 
called Mdyd-devl, is a 3-headed and 
4-armed female in the act of kill- 
ing a prostrate figure ; in one hand is 
a discus, in another what resembles a 
human head, and in a third a trident. 
General Cunningham pointvS out that 
this cannot be Mayd, the mother of 
Buddha, and thinks it may be Durga, 
to whom Vishnu gave his discus, and 
Shiva his trident. Close by is a 
squatting figure with 8 arms, which 
must be Shiva, and outside the temple 
is the bull Nandi. Outside the temple 
of Sarvvanath is a statue of Buddha 
under the Bodhi tree, accompanied 
by 2 sttinding and 2 flying figures. 
On the pedestal is a wheel with a lion, 
with a lion on cither side. i 

The exact time for bathing is the 
moment when the sun enters Aries. 
But this day no longer corre^onds 
with the vernal solstice. The Hindi! 
calendar makes no allowance for the 
precession of the equinoxes, Their 
New Year's Day has accordingly 
gradually receded from the true period 
until the difference is now as much as 
21 days, the great bathing day having 
been for many years past on the llth 
of April. The advantages suppoiscdto 
be derived from bathing in the Ganges 
arc the cleansing from all sins. This 
belief was as strong in 6.34 A.D. as it 
is now. j 

Gangndwarn is celebrated in the 
Pnrdnas as the scene of Daksha’s 
sacrifice, to which he neglected to in- 
vite Shiva, the husband of his daughter 
Satl. Sail attended the sacrifice in 
spite of Shiva’s warning not to do so, 
and was so shocked at her father’s 
disresiwet that she went to the bank 
of the Ganges and by her own splen- 
dour consumetl her body. Enraged at 
Sati’s death Shiva produced Vira- 
Bharlia, who cut off Dak^ha's head 
and threw it in the fire. Shiva restored 
Dak$ha to life, but ^ his head had 
been consumed, replaced it with that of j 
a goat or ram. The spot where Dak^ha ! 
is supposed to have prepared his sacri- j 
flee 18 now marked by the temple of 


Dak^heshwara, a form of Shiva. It is 
at the S. end of Kankhal, 24 m. below 
the batliing ghdt. The tcm]>le has 
originally had a dome, but the dome 
was broken by a tree of tho Ficna 
i)idica species. It appears from the 
construction of the dome that the 
temple is of later date than the 
Muhammadan conquest. In front of 
the temple is a small square buiUling 
containing a bell presented by the 
Raja of Nipdl in 1848 A.D. Arcjund 
the temple arc several smaller ones, 
but none of any interest. 

Jlurki {Roorkee ). — The traveller may 
return from Hardwdr to Saharaniiu’r 
by livirkl, which is a modem manufac- 
turing town 22 m. E. of Salmranjnir, 
head-quarters of a district which has 
an area of 789 sq. m. and a pop. (in 
1872) of 242,696 persons. Riirki 
stands on a ridge overlooking tlie bed 
of the Soldni river. Uji to 1845 it was 
merely a mud-built village, it is now 
a flourishing town of 10,778 inhabi- 
tants, with broad metalled roadways 
meeting at right* angles and lined 
with excellent shops. The Ganges 
Canal passes to tho E, of the towui Tbe- 
tween raised embankments. It is the 
head-quarters |of the Ganges Canal 
workshops and iron foundry, esta- 
blished in 1845, extended and im- 
proved in 1852, and employing in 1868 
1069 hands. 

The Thomason Civil Engineering 
College, founded in 1847 for in- 
structing natives in engincuriiig, had 
121 students in 1871. Bi'irkt is a 
cantonment for native sap])cr8 and 
miners, and thci*e arc some British 
soldiers, so that the garrison numbers 
about 1,000 men. There are a Church, 
Dispensary, Police-station, Post-office, 
and a Mission School of the Society 
for the Projmgation of the Gospel. 
There is also an excellent Meteoro- 
logical Observatory. 
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ROUTE 15. 

BAHAliANPeR TO DEBAR, MA8 i5BI, 

lakdCu, and CHAKEATA. 

Tho sta<?e8 from xSahAmiipih* to 
Derail arc as follows ; — 


Names of Stages. . • Distance. 

ms. fur. 

1. Ilaraurali* . . , .80 

‘A' Klieri+ S 2 

3. Mohan Chaukit . . . 10 4 

4. Dhorpui’ CliaukiS . ..80 

5. Del-all 7 0 


Dernh , — Derail is the capital of the 
Derail Di\ii district, which has an area 
of (J77 sq. in. and a population of 
76,0t>5 souls. Derail itself has (1872) 
7,iU(» inhabitants. It is prettily 
situated in the mid.st of a mountaiii 
valley at an elevation of more than 
2,300 ft. above sea-level. It was 
founded by Guru ItAm llnl, who 
settled in tho Diinat the end of tho 17th 
century. His temple is a handsome 
building in the style of the mausoleum 
of the Emperor Jahtingir, and forms 
the chief ornament of the town. To 
the W. is the cantonment of tho 2iid 
Ghrkhti. llifles, who have their hcatl- 
quarters here. There is also a mission 
of the American Presbyterian Church. 

In the earliest ages of Iliiidh legend 
Derah Dhn fonned part of a region 
known as Kedarkhand, the alKxle of 
Shiva, from whom also the Hhiwiilik 
Hills are called. Here lidmA and his 
brother arc said to have done penance 
for killing Rdvaua, and here the 5 
PAridus stopped on their way to the 
snowy range where they immolated 
themselves. Authentic history know's 
nothing of Derah till the 17th cen- 
tury. Ram RAi, who was driven from 
the Panj&b and the Quruship from 
doubts as to his legitimacy, founded 
Derah. In 1757 Najibu’d daulah, 
Governor of iSahAranpdr, occupied the 

* Cross the Hirulan river ami the Boldiii. 

t Road exctilloiit, the latter part througli 
forest and jungle. 

X Aacend a pass, the ascent of which is con- 
siderable, but practicable fur carts, Uie road la 
tlien stony and bad.' 

9 Very gradual ascent, 


Diin, but ho died in 1770, when the 
country was swept by various invaders. 
Last of all came the GurkhAs, with 
> wlioiu the Rritisli went to war in 
November, 18H. At the end of 1815 
the Gdrkhiis ceded the country to the 
British, who had easily (X’eupied 
Derah, and taken the strong hill 
fortress of Kdlanga after a gallant 
defence. Those of the garrison who 
survivcil entered the service of Ranjit, 
and died to a man in battle with the 
Afghdns. It is probable that the in- 
habitants have trebled since the intro- 
duction of British rule. The climate 
of Derah is excellent. 

Jlnxurif a hill station, and Landaur, 
the adjacent convalescent depot for 
British troops, arc situated upon one 
of the outer ranges of the Himalayas 
which lie to the N. of Derah Diin. 
The approach to them from Derah is 
by RAjpiir, a large native village 7 m. 
distant from Derah, and at an eleva- 
tion of about 3,000 ft. 'Phe old roail 
from RAji>i'ir to Masiiri is too steep 
and too narrow for carriages, and tho 
new road is therefore very coiiveiiicnt, 
as vehicles and even heavy stores can 
be carried by it. 

About half-way up is Jarapani, 
a halting place where there is 
water and a bd^iar ; and here, at an 
elevation of 5,000 ft., the houses 
of European residents are first met 
with. The hill on which Masiiri is 
built rises from the plains in the fonn 
of a horse-shoe, gradually ascendiug 
I to the centre, and enclosing in the 
hollow a number of ridges wliicli lose 
themselves in the mass above. Ridges 
also run down from the back of the 
hill to a valley, in which flows a 
I tributary of the Jainna ; betw-een tho 
ridges N. and S. are deep wooded 
gorges. The greater number of the 
houses ni*e built at an elevation of 
from 0,000 to 7,200 ft., mainly on tho 

S. side of the hill. The view from 
Masdri over the valley of the Ddn and 
across the Shiwdlik Hills to the plains 
is very beautiful, as also is the view 
towards the N., which is bounded by 
the peaks of the snowy mnge. The 
hills, however, 'are bare, and the visitor 
misses the pine and deoddr forests 
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which form so beautiful a feature at 
Simla and other Himdlayan stations. 

On the side of the hill nearest the 
plains, exposed to the provailin^^ winds, 
there are scarcely any titjcs above 
a certain height, except in sheltered 
spots. To the N., however, not far 
below the ridge, trees are plentiful. 
I’hey are principally oak, rhodo- 
dendron, and fir. In sheltered phiccs 
ajn-icots, apples, pears, and cher- 
ries flourish, together with many Eng- 
lish annual and pei*eimial plants. The 
climate is delightful ; in May and .1 unc 
the mornings arc hot till the southerly 
wind blows, which is every fore- 
noon, continuing till suitsct, when a 
northerly winfl commences. The rains 
begin about the middle of June, and 
are ushered in by terri fic thunder storms. 
They last till the middle of Scptcinljer, 
and arc accompanied by heavy mists, 
chilly and wetting, which envcloi)e the 
station for aliout 00 days. 

After the rains an equable and 
beautiful season b(‘gins. The climate 
is now <ielightful, the sky blue 
and clear, the air crisp and invi- 
gorating, and so continues till the 
end of December. In October the 
weather gnulually becomes cold, and 
in November is frosty. Towards 
the end of November snow falls, and 
from time to time during the suc- 
ceedin g three months. It will l)e -tlecn 
in the maps that Landaur is a little to 
the JS.W, of Masiii'l, The Masihl hill 
is connected by a narrow spur with 
the more lofty one of Landaur. The 
spur is from 20 to 30 yaitls in breadth, 
with a sheer precipice of from 80 to 
100 ft. on either side. I'his spur is 200 
yards long, and rises rather abruptly 
to the Ijandaur hill, the highest point 
of which is about Oun ft. higher than 
the average of the Masi'iri ridge. 

The houses and barracks at Jjandaur 
are built upon the ascending slope of 
the spur, and ujx)!! the precipitous 
slopes of the ridge. The barracks face 
the S. One is on the ridge, the other 
500 ft. lower, and to the latter invalids 
are usually moved during the winter.* 

* Hinailayan India, its Climate and 
Plseaaes/' l>y F. N. Macnamanu 


The very limitetl area of Laudaur, 
w-hich cramps the space for outdoor 
amusements, is no small disadvantage. 

The water su})ply of Landaur is from 
a, spring a good way down the valley 
lietwcen the two hills. The water 
from it is stored in a tank and carried 
by mules to the station above. The 
Masiiri water is entirely from springs 
ami is singularly good, containing 
little organic matter, and that liarm- 
less. flight attacks of fever occur 
both at M.'isiiil and Landaur, but very 
serious cases of jungle fever ba]>pcn to 
Europeans who venture on shooting 
expeditions into the valleys. Landaur 
is a convalescent station for European 
soldiers, and was established as sucli 
in 1827, the average number of in- 
valids being 200. The staff comprises 
a Commandant Surgeon and a Station 
Staff-officer. I’here is a permanent 
Anglo-Indian population of about 300 
persons at Landaur and Masfiri taken 
together, and this is much increased by 
an influx of visitoi*s during the liot 
season. There are two hotels at Lan- 
daur, and three at Masiirl. Protestant 
and Itoman Catholic churches exist at 
both places, with numerous schools 
and boarding-houses, and at Masurt a 
public library, masonic lodge, club, 
brewery, and three banks. 

ChakratavA a military bill -station 
in the centre of the district of Dcra 
Di'in called Jaunsar Bawar. ChaknUa 
is 7,000 ft, above the sea. It is t)nly 8 
m. in a direct line from the plains, 
with which it is connected l)y an ex- 
cellent cart road. It is 20 rn. N.VV. of 
Masfirl, the road from thence to Simla 
passing close by. The climate of 
Chakrfita is described by medical 
officers as almost perfect during the 
greater part of the year. This station 
was founded in May, 18C(J, and first 
occupied in 1859 in April. Tliei'e arc 
lines for a European regiment, and a 
native town has gathered round the 
cantonment with (1872) 1,279 inhabi- 
tants. There is nothing to be seen at 
Masfiri, Landaur, and Chakrdta but 
the scenery, which is very beautiful. 
Largo game shooting can be had in 
abundance by those who can climb 
hills. 
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ROUTE 16. 

SAHABANPUR TO PATIAlA, NABHA, 
AND AMBALA. 

Patiala , — PatiAla is tlie capital of a 
Sikh State, one of the group known as 
the ('hs-Sailaj States. It has an area of 
fi,412 scp in., aiat an estimated pop, 
(1875) (>f 1,580.000 persons. Tlie gross 
rcverhio is £459,2.‘h). The State is 
divided into 2 poilions, of which the 
larger part is level country, S. of the 
Satlaj, and the other portion hills ex- 
tending to Simla, which formerly be- 
long(;d to Patijila, bat w^as exchanged 
for tei'ritory in the District of Patiala. 
Within the State is a slate quarry. 
'Jlicrc is also a lead mine near SabAtlm, 
worked ])y a company, and yielding 40 
tons of ore monthly, (jontaining from 
16 to 72 i)cr cent, of lead. 

The ruling families of PatitUa.of Jlnd, 
and of NAbha arc callccl the Phulkian 
Houses, because ilcsocndod from Phul, 
a chaudharl or landowner of rank, 
wdio, in the middle of the 17th century, 
founded a village in Ndbha territory, 
called after him. The chiefs of Jind 
and NAbha arc descended from Tiloka, 
the eldest son of Phul ; the MaliArAjA 
of PatiAla is ilcscended from HAma, 
the 2nd sou, and is a Sikh of the Skihu 
.Tat tribe. Phul died in 1652. Ala 
Sifih, grandson of Phul, defeated the 
Imiicrial general, NdwAb Asad *Alt 
Kh Aii, at the battle of Banala, but was 
reduced to submission by Ahmad ShAh 
Dufrdnl. On the departure of that 
monarch, however, he defeated and 
killed the Af^An governor of Sirhind. 
Notwithstamuiig this, Al^mad ShAh re- 
ceived him again into favour. ’Alt 
Sinh died at PatiAla in 1765, and was 
succeeded by Amar Sikh, who received 
from A^jinad ShAh the title of RAjA-i- 
llAjagAn RahAdur and a flag and drum. 
He died in 1761. In 1783 a terrible 
famine desolated PatiAla during the 
reign of §Abib Sifih. In the NfpAl 
war the MahArAjA of PatiAla assisted 
the British against the GArkhAs. To- 
wards the end of his life §?Ahib SiAh 
liecame partially insane, and the inter- 


vention of the British Government was 
repeatedly required. It became neces- 
sary to appoint the Queen Aus KAAr 
regent. On the 26th of March, 1813, 
RajA SAljib Sinh died. He was suc- 
ceeded by Karan Sinh, who received 
16 paiganahs for the aid he gave to 
the British in the war with Nl]iAl. In 
1827 Karan Sifih subscribed ^1200,000 
to the British 5 per Cent. Loan. On 
the 23rd of Dec., 1845, Karan Sinh 
<lied, and was succeeded by his son 
Narendra Sinh, then 23 years of age. 
During the disturbances of 1859, no 
prince rendered more conspicuous ser- 
vice to the British than the MahArAjA 
of PatiAla. ‘‘ He was the acknowledged 
head of the Sikhs, ami his hesitation or 
disloyalty would have betui attended 
with the most disastrous results ; while 
his ability, character, and high position 
would have made him a most formid- 
able leader against the British Govern- 
ment. But, following the honourable 
impulses of gratitude and loyalty, he 
unhesitatingly placed his wliolc power, 
resources, and inhucncc at the absolute 
command of the English ; and during 
the darkest and most doubtful days of 
the Mutiny, lie never for a moment 
wavered in his loyalty, but, on the con- 
trary, redoubled his exertions, when 
less sincere friends thought it politic 
to relax theim.”* The very night tlie 
news of the Mutiny arrived, Narendra 
tSifih marched at the head of his ti*oops 
to Jesomli, close to AmbAla, sending 
on all his elephants and camels, and 
other carriage, to Kalka for the trans- 
port of the English soldiers to Am- 
bAla, He constantly expressed his 
earnest wish to lead his forces to Dihll, 
but his presence in the Cis-Satlaj States 
was thought so important, that he Was 
pressed by the Government to remain 
there. He sent, however, one of his 
[ officers, SardAr PratAp Sifih, with 600 
I men, to the siege, where they did ex- 
! cellent service. He died on the 1.3th 
Nov., 1866, and was succeeded by his 
son, Mahendra SiAh, who was then 10 
years old. He died in 1876, and was 
succeeded by his infant son, RAjcndra 

* T^spol GrifUn'a “Riijda of (he FanJAh,” 
P.2S4. 
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Siiih, the present ruler. The MdharAjd 
of Ptttidla is entitled to a salute of 19 
guns. His force consists of 2,760 caval- 
ry, 600 infantry, and 109 guns, with 
238 artillerymen. 

The traveller will go by rail from 
Sahdranpdr to Ambdla, the distance 
being 50 m., which is done in 21 hours. 
For an account of Ambdla, see next 
Route. The distance of Patiala from 
Ambdla is 20 in., which must be done 
in a carriage. 'I'lic roiul is good, and 
there arc a good many foot patrols 
along it. At 9 m. a large fort is passed 
on the 1. There are telegraph posts 
and milestones all tlic way. The Ma- 
hdrdjd courteously receives travellei’s 
who are recommended to him, at his 
garden house, the Motl Bdgh, which is 
reached by passing through the town. 
The garden is very extensive, and in 
the centre is a room where the water 
falls from the roof all round, so that 
one can sit dry in the miilst of a con- 
tmuou.s shower. At the end of the 
walk in which is this room is a very 
handsome pavilion, ornamented with 
pictures from Jay]nir representing the 
life of Krishna, and Sikh pictures of 
scenes from the life of Ndnak. These 
have headings iu the Gunnuklil cha- 
racter. 

There are many snakes In the 
garden, and about 20 are killed every 
year. The head ganlener has 30 iaeii 
under him. Tlierc is another garden 
called the Biiralidari, which is still 
larger than the Moti Bdgh. Close by 
is i\xQi'(ru7ulnji where cannon and guns 
are made and repaired. There is also 
an Ice Factory, which turns out 660 lb®, 
a day. The superintendent is an 
Englishman, who has a neat residence 
in the garden. In the ingTi Schiiol 
students are well advanced in English j 
and Sanskrit, and it is worth a vi^dt to | 
those who take an interest in such 
matters. The Jail contains about 700 
prisoners, of whom about 40 are women, 
l^sonerswork at making carpets and 
other stuffs. The Jail was built in 
1866. The prisoners sleep on the 
ground, which is not conducive to 
health. 

The Palace is a vast building in 

the centre of the town, which is a 


city of 70,000 inhabitants. The jewels 
of His Highness arc remarkably fine. 
One diamond is said to be worth 
:64(),000, and another pear-shaped one 
is also very large and brilliant. Others 
were, it is said, purchased from the 
Empress Eugdnie. The audience cham- 
ber in the Palace is a grand I’oom. 
lighted by 100 enormous chandeliers 
and a glass candelabrum, 20 ft. high, 
resembling a fountain. The ornaments 
of this room' arc said to have cost 
£100,000. At the Bdrahdarl Garden is 
a small menagerie of tigers, bears, and 
'^olves. To the S.E. is a Chhnttri, a 
marble building with 4 stories, in the 
style of that of Ran jit at LAhor. The 
marble comes from Jaypiir, and costs 
from 24 to 4 r. a m/i/i of 80 lljs. The 
corpses of the RAJ as are burnt at this 
place. 

SdlJia is 16 m. to the W.of Patiala. 
The jouracy must be made by carriage. 
This town is the capital of a proteeteil 
Sikh State, wliich has an area of 863 
sq. m. and a pop. (1876) of 226,165 
persons. The ruling family is de- 
scended from Tiloka, the eldest son of 
Phul, from whose 2nd son springs the 
Patidln family. On this account the 
RAjA desires to be considered the head 
of the Phulkian chiefs, but he is only 
entitled to a salute of 11 guns, and has 
not the title of MaluirAJA. He vend ra 
j Si Ah, who was the ruler during the 1st 
I Sikh war in 1846, sympathised with 
the Sikhs, and was deposed by the 
British, His son, BbarjiAr Si Ah, suc- 
ceeded, and during the Mutiny of 
1867 showed himself loyal to the 
British, for which ho was rewarded 
with a grant of territory. He died in 
1863, and wa® succeeded by his brother, 
BhagwAii Si Ah, who died without issue 
in 1871. The present RAjA, HirA Si Ah, 
of the same family as the late ruler, 
was then selected as his successor. He 
was lK>m in 1843. NAbha is the only 
place of importance in the State, The 
only remarkable buildings arc the 
Om'dwdrat which is 400 yds. from the 
Palace, and the Ca^tle^ which is veiy 
lofty and commands an extensive 
view. 
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ROUTE 17. 

AMBAlA to SIRHIND and SIMLA. 

The stages arc : — 

Ainbula to ScinbUu , . fl miles. 

Sembho to KiViinivali . . 7 „ 

Rajpiimli to Huii.jomki <1 ,, 

Baujoraki to Sirhiiul „ 

Total . . . .as miles. 

AmbAla is a city with a total pop. of 
r>0,(l9(i persons, of whom 24,037 inhabit 
the city, and 20,059 the cantonments. 
The cantonments lie 4 m. to the 8.K. 
of the city, and were formed in 1843. 
They cover 7,220 acres, an<l the orfii- 
nary garrison consists of 3 batteries 
of artilleiy, 1 regiment of Eurojican 
and I of Indian cavalry, and 1 
regiment of European infantry, and 
1 of N. I. Tlie centre of tiie can- 
tonincnts is laid out with gooil roads, 
shaded with fine trees of the Firvx 
relhfiom species. As it is the nearest 
station to Simla, there are a larger 
numl>er of Eurojioan shops than in .any 
town in the PanjAb. It is a 2nd cl. 
municipal town, and the capital of a 
district which has an area of 2,627 sq. 
m., and a pop. (in 1868) of 1,035,488 
souls, (xarne abounds in all the wilder 
parts, and beasts of prey are com- 
mon. 

There are two Railway Stations—onc 
at the city, and the other 3 m. further 
on at the cantonments, where arc goml 
waiting and refreshment rooms. The 
hotel at Ambdla is .300 yds. in a direct 
line W. of the Railway Station. A few 
yartls beyond it is another hotel on the 
same side of the way, and |th of a m, 
beyond that is a 3rd hotel, on the other 
side of the way. Turning to the left 
after passing this, the traveller will 
come, after } m., to the Churchy which 
is in the Gothic style, and was conse- 
crated on the 4th of Jan., 1867. It is 
one of ^ the finest, if not the finest 
church in India. It was built by an 
officer of the Bengal Engineers named 
Atkinson, author of the well-known 
book, ‘^Ouny and Rice.” It holds 


1,000 personf*, and has no galleries. 
The E. window is of stained glass from 
Newcastle. 

The »ereen, is made of the wood 
of the Dalhergia SixatOf which takes 
a haudstjmc polish. It was iniwlc at 
Kanial by Indian workmen, and cost* 
£40, They asked in England £208 
for a similar article in oak. It was de- 
signed by the chaplain, Mr. Rotton, 
and put up in Nov. 1874. Mr. Rotton 
was chaplain at Mirat when the Mutiny 
broke out, and aftcrwaids (jhnpl.ain to 
the Forces at the siege of Dihli. The 
commnnion-tahle is very hantlsome. It 
ismadcof thc^.Vv/yr/tt Ttuma, or Indian 
Mahogany, which is darker than the 
wood of the Sissoo. To the right of it 
is a tablet to Mary Blanche McDonahl, 
w'ho came to India in the time of 
Warren H.astings ; was born at Frome 
in 1768, and died at Ambdla I'eb. 
22nd, 1868, aged 1(K) years. She pre- 
sented the stone font in the vestry, 
which cost £30. On the left of the 
table is a handsome brass to Ijilgbaston 
Warwick Wharton, son of Mr, Rotton. 

The Cemvter}/ is I m. to the E. of 
the church. Hero is buried Lieut. -Col. 

I F. F, Chamberlain, commanding the 
Panjdb Pioneers, who died Dec., 1870. 
He was the brother of 8ir N. Oliambcr- 
lain. At the S.E. corner is an obelisk 
of grey stone to 5)6 N. G. officers and 
men of the 72nd Ilighlaiidcrs, who 
dicdl>ctween April 1870-73. 

iStrhhid, — The name of this town 
was fonnerly applied to a very exten- 
sive tract which included the Ambdla 
district and the Native States of 
Patidla and Ndbha. All mention of 
it has been omitted in the Imp. Gaz. 
nevertheless it is the place where 
many Afghdn Princes of Shah Shujd^s 
family are buried, and also in Cun- 
ningham’s Archmological Survey, vol. ii. 
p. 205, will be found a very interest- 
ing account of the place. 

It is mentioned by Firishtnh as the 
most E.posscssion of the Brdhmau kings 
of Kdbnl. After they were conquered 
by Mahmiid it became the frontier 
town of the Muslims, whence its name 
of Sirhind or Sar-i-hind, “ Frontier of 
Hind,” It is said to have been 
founded by a Chaahdn Bdjd who 
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brought inhabitants from 2 voiy old 
towns, Bords, 8 m. to the E.S.B., and 
Nolds, 14 m. to the S.E. Other ac- 
counts attribute the foundation to the 
time of Alexander the .Great. At all 
events it must have been a place of 
♦importance as long back as 1191 A.D. 
when it was taken by Muhammad 
Ghori and retaken by Rdi Pithora 
after a siege of 13 months. At that 
early date it hml a separate governor. 

Forthe century and a half that inter- 
vened between the accession of Akbar 
and the death of Aurangzil), Sirhind 
was one of the mo.st flourishing cities 
of the Mughul Empire, Many tombs 
and mosques arc yet standing, and 
heaps of brick ruins surround the old 
city for several miles ; but in 1709 the 
city was taken anti pluiulortid by the 
Sikh chief Banda, who put the governor 
Vazir Khun to death, in revenge for 
the muitlcr of Guru Govind s family. 
Ill 1713 it was again pluiidei’ed by the 
Siklis, who killed the governor 
Bdjazid Khdn, In Dee. 17(53 Sirhind 
M'as again taken and totally destroyed 
by the Sikhs. Evtsn to this day every 
Sikh on ])as.sing through Sirhind car- 
ries away a brick which he throws 
into the Satlaj in t he hope that in time 
the detested city will thus be utterly 
rcmovetl from the face of the earth. 
The finest and oldest building the 
tomb of Mir Miran. It is 47 ft. sq. 
outside and 2(i ft. 4 in. inside and 32 ft. 
high. It is of stone, and is sur- 
mounted by a large central dome on 
an octagonal base, with a smaller dome 
at each of the four corners on a square 
base. Each of tlic four sides is 
pierced by a recessed doorway with a 
pointed arch covered by a 2ikI loftier 
and larger arcli. The dead walls ai-e 
relieved by three rows of recesses snr- 
moanted by battlements ornamented 
with squares of blue enamelled tiles. 
The gcneial effect is decidedly good, 
and altogether this tomb is one of the 
most pleasing and perfect specimens 
of the later Pathdn or cai-licr Afghdn 
architecture. 

Th-e lavffOMt tomb is a plain brick 
building, 77^ ft. sq. outside and 27^ ft. 
sq. inside. The thick walls axe pierced 
from the outside by deeply recess^ 


rooms roofed with pointed half domes. 
At the 4 cornel’s are very small tuiTcts, 
which look moan beside the lofty 
central dome of 40 ft. diameter which 
crowns the building. This dome 
springs from a neck 20 ft. high, and is 
surmounted by an octagonal cupola 
which forms an elegant summit to the 
whole edifice. The next tomb in size 
is another re<l brick building, attributed 
to Khoja Khan. It is a stpiaro of 
(58 ft. outside and 23^ ft. inside. The 
great dome is 3(5 ft. in diameter out- 
side and 7 ft. thick. At each of the 
4 corners is a small cuiinla on a base 
14 ft. square. This building is pro- 
bably of the 15th century. There is .a 
])retty little oe.tagonal tomb of Pir- 
hiindi Nahahwala (or the painter). It 
is on open arches, and is suniiount('fl 
by the pear-shaped dome of the 
Miighul period. The body of llio 
building is profusely covere<l with 
paintings of tlowei'S, and the roof with 
glazed tiles, arranged so tliat the 
melon-like divisions of the dome an; 
marked by dark blue lines and the 
intervals by colourcsl tiles lai<l hcmiig- 
Ixme fashion, beginning with ytd- 
lowish pale green at the top and 
ending with dark green at the bottom. 
The octagonal base of the dome is 
coveretl with three rows of yellow 
tiles divided by thin lines of blue, 
the whole surmounted by a diamond 
pattern of yellow and blue. The 
only mosque worth mentioning is that 
of Sudan KaM to the N. of the pre- 
sent town. It was 140 ft. long and 
70 ft. broad. The W. end lias fallen 
down. The centre room is covered by 
a dome 45 ft. in diameter, but the side 
rooms have two small domes each, an 
unusual feature. 

The Ilaveli or mansion of Sahnbat 
Beg is [XirhapH the largest speiumen 
of the domestic architecture of the 
Muslims of the Mughul empire. It 
consists of two great piles of brick, 
each 60 ft. sq, and about 80 ft. high, 
connected by high dead walls. The 
great Sard! of the Mughul Emperors 
is to the S.E. of the city. It is now 
used as a public audience hall by the 
Patidla authorities, and is called the 
Amkhda. It consists of an enclosure 
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fiOQ ft. long from E. to W., and 475 ft. garh. Lord Ripon said, “ I estimate 
from N. to S. There are apartments very highly such co-operation. I re- 
on all 4 sides, and a tank in the middle joice to sec the Princes of India 
320 ft. by 2H0 ft. General Cunning- animated by a wise and far-seeing 
ham got here 4 coins of the early public spirit such as they have dis- 
Brilliman kings of Kabul, dated 900 played in regal'd to this matter, and I 
to 950 A.D., and 1 coin of Kanishka, teinler to those who have so gener 


at the beginning of the Christian era. 
He concludes that Sirliind was a 
flourishing town in 900 A.D. 

But its iiitcj'est to the traveller con- 
sists in its lieing a good place for exa- 
mining the /jow// Sirh ind eanal^ wliieh 
was opened on the 25th Nov., 1882, at 
llupar by Lonl Ripon the Viceroy. 
Sij'hind is 20 ni. *S. by W. of Rupar. 
From the Satlaj at Rupar, which 
stands on its S, bank, the water for 
the canal is drawn. 'I'here is also at 
Rupar a large jail,w}iicli supplies con- 
vict labour for tlio works. A number 
of European officers employed in 
superintending the works of the 
canal reside at Riapar, which is a town 
of about 9,000 inhabitants. 

The canal passes from Rdpar alxiut 
15 m. to the S.W., when it crosses the 
S. P. and 1). Railway and sends off a 
bmnch nearly due S. to Pat i Ala, pass- 
ing Sirhind a few m. to the VV. The 
N. branch of the canal then proceeds 
W. to Kniwal, and at about 40 m. of 
its course sends off a brancli to Fi- 
rViKpiir, about 40 m. long. The total 
length of the N. branch is rather more 
than loo 111. There is another branch 
to the H., which after 100 m. rejoins the 
main N. branch. A third branch leaves 
tlie Patidla branch at about 20 m. of its 
course and runs 80 m. to the W, by 8., 
and a fourth branch leaves the Patidla 
canal at about 8 m. bcfoi’C reaching 
Patidla, and runs for 40 m. to the W. 
through Patidla territory. 

Lord Ripon in his speech at the open- 
ing of the canal said that it was one of 
the largest works of the kind in the 
world, and that it was designed to 
irrigate not less than 780,000 acres, 
and that when completely finished there 
would be 2,500 m, of channel. Tlie 
total cost is estimated at 40,700,000 rs., 
of which 27,800,000 fell to the 
British Govcnimcnt to defray, and 
12,900,000 to the States of Patidla, 
Jlnd, Ndbha, Maler Ko^la, and Mala- 


cmsly aided in this enterprise my cor- 
dial thanks. They could make no 
better us (5 of the wealth which God 
has given them than by employing it 
to promote undertakings of this de- 
scription ; and they could take no 
surer means of winning both the 
loyal attachment of their own people 
.and the grateful thanks of the Govern- 
ment of the Queen-Empress.” 

Simla is the niunicipal 
town and head-quarters of Simla Dis- 
trict in the Paiijdb, and chief sana- 
torium and summer cajntal of British 
India. It is situated on a transverse 
81 mr of the Central llimdlayas in 
31® N. lat. and IV 11' E. loIlg^ 
The mean elevation above sea level is 
7,084 ft. It is distant from Ambala 
to the N.E. 78 m. ; from Kdlka, at 
the foot of the hUls, by cart road 
57 m. 

The stages from Amlidla to Kdlka 
are as follows : — 


Names of Stations. 

Distjiiuaf. 

Durkot 

. 44 miles. 

Beserna . 

. 4 „ 

Liri . . . 

. 4 } 

.Taimilpur 

• 4 l ,, 

SaminU 

, 4 i ,, 

llevinagiir 

. • 44 I, 

Chnndi 

. H „ 



Kdlka . 

. 4 „ 


Total . . . 37i miles. 

Rrmauks, — Before reaching thinaull four 
hullockrt are taken insteuil of horses to eross 
the bed of a river 300 yds. wMe. In the 
beginning of Octttber only 80 yds. of water 
remain, alH>ut 18 in. deep. The river is called 
the Ohagra. There is a seeinid stream to 
cross, 10 yds. wide, befoi-e rtuudiing Sannuli. 
—Before reaching Devinagar i>ass a white 
iiaguda whence the rillage has its name. — At 
rijilnu pass a large handsome yillagc, and a 
saidi, and ascend rapidly. — At Kalka,the hotel 
is on the K , a second hotel farther up, but uot 
so good. 

; In the latest time-table of the S. P. 
landD. Railway, Dec. 1882, the dis- 
! tance is put at 38 m. j and the distance 
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from Ambdlato Simla at 79 m., which 
would give a distance of 41 ra. fmm 
Kalka to Simla, which is not quite 
correct. There are 8 rhavich or 
hoi*8iiig stations between Ambala and 
KAlka, and at each 18 horses arc 
kept. It is often very dillicult to 
get the horses to start, but when once 
off they go at a very good pace — 
ai)Out lb ni. an hour — which is brought 
down b}’’ delays at starting and cross- 
ing the 2 streams to 7 m. 

At Kalka the tmveller may take a 
jhdmpafi or pony. T^owiie’s Hotel at 
Kalka atljoins the Post Otfice. The 
Government M oftice and touga, and 
telegraph office is on the premises. 
The fare for a jhdinjnm with 8 men 
fi*om Kalka to Kasauli, i) m., is 
3 rs. 4 annas. 

Kasauli . — This is a cantonment and 
convalescent depot on the crest of a 
hill overlooking the KAlka Valley, 
and (J,322 ft. above sea level. It is a 
permaiuMit station of an Assistant- 
Commissioner, and hciul-quartors of the 
Commissioner of Ambala during the 
Slimmer nimiths. At Pemo, 3 m. fi-oin 
Kalka, a toll of 1 rupee is taken for the 
jhdmptnt. The roail winds along the 
E. side of a deep ravine, and in most 
places there is a precipice, which 
gradually increases in height till the 
Police Station at Kasauli is i^sachcd. 
This building is perched over a sheer 
descent (ff hwOU or 2, (MX) ft. The 
journey takes about 4 hours, and to 
one coming from the plains the cold 
of tlic evening is rather trying. 

The hotel is about 1^ m. from the 
Police Station. The scenery at Kasauli 
is beautiful, but the only building of 
interest is the , JMwrnwe Military 
Asylum at Sana war, 3 m. off across a 
valley, after crossing which the road 
rises to Saniiwar, which, however, is 
not quite so high as Kasauli. From it 
may be seen Dagshai to the N., 
Sab&tha to the N.W., and in the far 
distance to the N. Simla. 

The Ist mcciing with regard to 
the Lawrence Asylum was held at 
Ldhor on the 10th March, 1840. 
In April, 1847, Mrs. George Law- 
rence arrived at SanAwar with 14 
girls and boys, and Surgeon Healy 


acted as superintendent. The Rev, 
W. .1. Parker was the Ist Prin- 
cij)al and died in 1803, and he is 
buried in the Chapel. Sandwar has 
an area of 120 acres and is well 
covered with trees, especially the 
Pinus longifoiin. The water supply is 
from a spring, and is abundant 
only in the rains. The ground was 
made over to the Asylum in 18r>8, 
in fulfilment of the wish of »Sir 11. 
Lawrence. There are se]>arate bar- 
racks for boys, girls, and infants, and 
a fine schooLroom for the girls, and 
one less ample for the boys, and a 
chapel. Children of pure European 
parentage take precedence as candi- 
dates for admission as more likely to 
suffer from the climate, except in the 
case of orphans, who have the prefer- 
ence over all others. 

Tlie boys qualify for the service of 
Govt, in vaiious depailmcnts. A Iwal 
committee manages the College .consist- 
ing of the Commissioner for the Cis- 
Satlaj States, the Deputy ( Commissioner 
of Simla, the Assistant Commissioner 
residing at Kasauli, the officers e<uii- 
manding at Kasauli, {S.abiithu, and 
Dagshai, and the chaplains, the 
medical officer in charge of Kasauli, 
and the executive engineer of the 
Upper Sirhind division. (Colours were 
resentetl to the boys by Loi-d Dal- 
ousic in A prize is given to 

the hcml-girl of the value of 30 i*b., 
by the donation of Sir H. Edwardes. 

Owing to a strange rule, the prizes 
must l>e bought at the India Office, 
and consequently seldom arrive in 
time. A lunch is given after the 
examinations, wffiich costs Goveni- 

ment £500 ra Government pays all 
the expenses of the Asylum, amount- 
ing to rs. 15,000 a year. Tremendous 
thunderstorms take placed; on several 
occasions the lightning has stnu^k 
trees in the garden, and once a room 
in the house. The stages from Kasauli 
to Simla are as follows 

Kainc of Stage. Distance, 

Kakkarllati . . 1.^ miles. 

Haripiir . . • . 4 „ 

Hivi . . . . 10 „ 

Simla . . . . 12 „ 

Total « • % ao miles. 
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This is by the old road, which is 
more difficult, with very steep descents. 
By the new route the stages arc : — 

Name of Stage. Distance. 

K&lka to Dharampi\r. . 1!> miles. 
Dharampur to Solan . . 12 , 

Solan to Ken Ghat . . 15 „ 

Kcri Ghat t(.» Simla . . 15 „ 

Total . . , .57 miles. 

The road to Dharampur is narrow. 
Oil ihc Em at the distance of 7 in., is 
seen Sabathu. After leaving Dharam- 
])ur there is an excellent roail to 
Solan, where is a neat T. B. on the 
E. The last 3 m. is a very sharp 
descent. From Solan it is one long 
ascent round projecting rixjks, and 
the tnnffns go fast, the drivers blow- 
ing their horns, which is necessary, 
as strings of mules and carts are con- 
tinually passed. For the last 10 m. 
the ixiad passes along the edge of a 
very })rccipitou8 ravine. Passengers 
arc booked at the Post Offices at 
Ambala, Kdlka, and Simla. The 
average fare by 4^k (jAri and tonffa 
from Ambdla to Simla is 40 rs., and 
the average time occupied on the 
journey is 12 hours. 

Simla Station.— The pop. within 
municipal limits is 15,025. Part of 
Simla was retained by the British 
Government at the dose of the 
(xhrkA War in 1815-16. Lieut. Boss 
erected the first residence, a thatched 
wooden cottage, in 1819. His suc- 
cessor, Lieut. Kennedy, in 1822 built a 
permanent house. Other officers fol- 
lowed the example, and in 1 826 Simla 
became a settlement. In 1829 Lord 
Amherst spent the summer there, and 
from that date the sanatorium grew* 
rapidly in favour with Europeans. 
Since the government of Sir John 
Lawrence in 1804, Simla has practi- 
cally become a summer capital for 
India. The map of 1875 shows a 
total of 378 Euroixian residences. 
These extend over a ridge in a crescent 
shape, which runs from \\\ to E. for a 
distance of about 5 m. 

At the foot of this ridge is a precipi- 
tous descent, In some pl^es a oomplete 
precipice of about 1000 ft. leading down 


to a valley, which is watered by seve- 
ral streams, as the Gambhar and the 
Samali,in which are two watci falls, the 
1st, to the N., being 103 ft. high, and 
ihc 2nd, to the S., 96 ft. Besides these 
there arc the Pahar, the GiriOauga, 
and the Samn streams. On the extreme 
W. of the Station is Jatog, a small mili- 
tary post on the top of a lofty and steep 
hill, when^ are the head -quarters of the 
mule batteries of mountain artillery. 
A mile and a quarter to the E. of 
Jatog is Prospect Hill, 7,140 ft. above 
sea level, which is the W. point of the 
crescent of which we have spoken. 
A mile to the E. of this hill is Peter- 
hoff, the residence of the Viceroy, 
with the Observatory 3 furlongs to 
tlui W. 

The Tiibrary is 1 m. 3 furlongs to 
the K. of Peterhoff. It was established 
in 1859, and has more than 10,000 vo- 
lumes, and 2,500 ft. to the S.W. of 
the Librai’y is Combermerc Bridge, 
and 1,000 ft. N. by W. is (’hiist 
Church, which was built in 1846 by 
Colonel Boileau. The Club lies 
600 ft. due S. of Combermerc Bridge. 
About 2,0(K) ft. to the E. of the Club 
is Jako, a hill, the top of which is 
8,048 ft. above sea level. The Band- 
stand is a little way to the S. of the 
Club, and the Mayo Orphanage is 
2,500 ft. to the N. by E. of Jako. 
Lowrie’s Hotel is about 50 yds. to 8. 
by E. of tlie church, and is very con- 
veniently situated, being near the 
Library, the Chui'ch, and the Club ; it 
is on the Mall, one of the principal 
roads, and there is an Agency for 
JhdmjtanXf ljulis, and general forward- 
ing purposes. 

The scenery at Simla is of pecu- 
liar beauty; it presents a series of 
raagiiificcnt views, embracing on the 
S, the AmbtUa Plains >vith the tSa- 
bdthu and KosauU Hills in the fore- 
ground, and the massive block of the 
Ohor, a little to the E. ; while just 
below the spectator’s feet a series of 
huge ravines lead down into the deep 
valleys which score the mountain 
sides. North waixls the eye wanders 
over a network of confused chains, 
rising range above range, and clowned 
in the distance by a crescent of snowj^ 
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peaks standiiif? out in bold relief 
af^ainst the clear background of the 
sky. The rides and walks will furnish 
endless amusement to the visitor, who, 
however, will do well to ho cautious, 
particularly as regards the animal 
he mounts. Up to 1H75 at least 22 
ladies and gentlemen were killed by 
falling over precipices at this station, 
and many mora^ have had narrow 
escapes of their lives. Of Indians a 
far greater number have been killeii. 
To lean on railings is most dangerous, 
as they often give way. 

From Simla the traveller may make 
an cxi)e<lition to Marhnnda and Kot- 
ffftrh. and will be rewardt'fl by seeing 
some grand scenery. The stages arc 
as follows : — 


' Names of Stages. 

! 

|i 

+i.S 
.2 >a 

Q 

Remarks. 

• 

MS. 

Alxivc 8c{i Ijevri. 

]. Maliasti. 

10 

8,200 ft. 

‘J. Phagu . . 

15 

S,200 „ 

.1. TheoiC . 

22 

t,700 „ 

4. Muttoana . . 

.'J.'l 

7,720 „ 

Narkaiula . 

4ri 

0,000 „ 

0. Kotgarli . . 

54.1 

0,000 M 


At Phugv^ which is in the territory 
of the BaiiA of Kotah, the T. E>i com- 
mands a magnificent view of the 
snowy range. 10 m. £. of Tlieog arc 
the Kbit Khai iron mines, and 4 m. 
beyond Theog is the spot where Gene- 
ral Briiid’s wife with her hor.se and 
groom were dashed to pieces by a fall 
down the prccij»ice. 

The T. B. at Narkahda has 0 rooms, 
and commands a splendid view of the 
snowy range. 

For a description of this Route, and 
for that to Chini, see Mr. Long’s 
aiticle in voL xxxvL of the Calcutta 
llevkWy p. 158. 


ROUTE 18. 

SIRHIND TO LODIANA, ALIWAL, 
PHILOH, AND JALANDHAR. 

The railway stations are as follows : — 

Name of Station. Di-stanre. 

Sirliind to Nabha » . (> iiiilc!). 

Klmna . . . .. 5 „ 

Chiiwa , , . . It „ 

Doniha 7 ,, 

Sanahwal . . . . 4 ,, 

Lrxlinnil . . . . 10 ,, 

Total . , . , as miles. 

Remarks. — C abs are in waitinp; at LrMlintm, 
ami the faro i.s 1 r., and for a double faro 
1 r. 8 a., and by the day 3 rs. 

XiodiAnA. — This is amunieijml town 
and head-quarters of a fiistritd of the 
same name, whi(;h has an areanf 
sq. m., ami a pop. (18fi8) of 581^,245 
pemons. Lodidna town has a pop. of 
.41), 983, of whom much the greater 
portion are Muslims. It is situated 
on the K. bank of the Sntlaj, 8 m. 
from the present bed of the river. 

' The Fort lies to the N.W. of the city, 

I and a little to the S. of the Fort is the 
of Plr-i’Daxtgir^ or 'Abdu ’I 
Kiidir Gilanf. 

The Chvrrh and Puhlir Gardens 
arc to the W. of the cantonment, 
and the ddk bangla is ^ m. N.K. 
of the churcb. The (’craeteiy is 
some distance from the church to the 
S.W. Lodi And w'as founded in 1480 
by two princes of the Lodi family. 
It fell into the hands of the RAis of 
Itaikot in 1620. In 1806, Ran jit 
Singh despoiled the family of all their 
possessions, and gave Lodi And to Rdjd 
Bhdg Singh of Jlnd; but in 1809, 
General Ochtcrlony occupied it as 
Political Agent for the Cis-Satlaj 
States, and from 1834 to 1864 the 
town was a military station. Troops 
were removed in 1854, but a small 
garrison was left to occupy the Fort. 

The cimrch calletl StJames’s has only 
one tablet ; It is an ujrly building with a 
low s(|aare tower and a long low body 
of a yellow colour, with here and there 
white stripes, but in the Cemetery are 
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the tombs of the soldiers of H. M.’s 50th 
lle^t. and their wives and children 
who were killed by the fall of the 
barracks on the 20th May, 1846. 
There arc" 3 graves, one to 33 men, 
8 women, and 16 children ; another to 
8 women and 4 children, and a 3itl to 
17 mcji, wdio perished in the same 
accident. There are also tombs to ! 
the family of General Ventura’s wife ; ! 
to Mr. li. W. Dnbi^non, who married 
Mmc. Ventura's sister, who died in 
1867 ; and to Mme. Ventura hci’self. 

At Lodiand, reside the exiled AfghAn 
])rinces of ShAh ShujA’s family. A 
little beyond the Post Office, on the 
Jalandhar road on the B. as you go to 
Jalandhar, is a with 2 fowrnt^ 

which was long inhabited by ShAh 
Zaman, the blind King of KAbul, 
and aftcrwanls by ShAh ShnjA’a. 
There is a little Mosque close by in 
which tlic family of Host Muham- 
mad were lodged when he was sent 
prisoner to Calcutta, and a little 
pavilion built by Af?al KhAn. A quarter 
of a m. beyond this, to the N. is the 
shrine of Pir-i-lliTstgir ; it is a neat 
building of brick. Farther on, a ^ of a 
m,, is the- Forty on an eminence with a 
scarp of 20 ft. to the E., and 40 ft. to 
the a. and W, From the fl^q^-staif 
bjistion there is a good view of the 
FirAzpi'ir roatl and the a<ljoiniiig 
country with the city to the E. This 
Fort during the Mutiny was held l)y 2 
companies of the Sixl N. I. ; the rest 
of the llegimcnt was at Philor, and 
mutinied, broke open tlui Jail and let 
out the prisoners. They then marched 
with the other companies to Dihlf. 

Mr. lUcketts destroyed the houses 
between the Fort and the city. The 
ditch is 15 to 20 ft, deep, and 
was cleared out in 1876. There is an 
excellent well of good water in the 
Fort, and bomb-proof baiTacks for 600 
men. The 2 sons of ShAh ShujA’a, of 
whom the elder is Prince ShAhpAr 
and the younger NAdir, live in a small 
house in tlic W. part'of the cantonment. 
The MahArAjA of PatiAla, and other 
chiefs, kindly assisted these princes 
with funds to lay out their garden. 
Prince ShAhpAr has written a Memoir 
of ShAh ShujA’a, When General Pollock 


retired fk>m KAbul, ShdhpAr was for 
a short time king. The proper heir to 
the throne is the eldest son of Timur, 
who also resides at LodiAnA, as does 
Safdar Jang, who possesses many 
documents, amongst them the original 
Treaty Ijctween Lord Minto and ShAh 
Shuj A’a, and the tri-partite Treaty with 
Ilaujit 8 signature. Besides these, the 
6th son of ShAh ZaniAn, named YAsuf, 
was residing at Lodiana in 1876 ; he 
was then 86 years old. YAr Muliammad 
KhAii, son of SAlih Muhammad, who 
hatl charge of the English captives at 
KAbul, and died at LodianA in 1863, 
resides still at LodiaiiA. The family 
of theNAwAb of Jhajjar are also here, 
receiving small pensions, but restricted 
to the j)tace. 

Alin’dI. — The road from LodiainA to 
AliwiU is so tleep in sand that 
4 horses arc reapiired for a carriage, 
aind even these cannot pull through 
at phxccs unless aissisted by the 
villagers. The distance is about 14 m. 
to the Monument, for the villaig® is 
more than m. to the N.W. On 
the OhHhk is inscribed on the N. side 
“ AliwAl, 16 January, 1846 ; ” on the S, 
side, “ Erected 1870 on the W. side 
the same as N. side, but in Persian ; on 
the E. side is a Gurmukhi inscrip- 
tion. 

The l)attlc of AliwAl was fought on 
the 28th January, 1846 (see Cun- 
ningham’s Sikhs, p. 312). The Imp, 
Gaz. makes the battle take place on 
the 28th June, and both these mistakes 
ought to be corrected ; it also makes 
AliwAl only 3 m. W.of Lodianai, which 
is certaunly incorrect. The Obelisk at 
AliwAl has 3 plinths ; the lowest is 
15 ft. 4 sq., and 2 ft. 1 high, the next 
plinth is 13 ft. 3 sq., and the .3rd 
12 ft. 2. Then follows the inscription, 
to the top of which is 17 ft. 6 high ; 
the total height is about 60 ft. The 
I corners of the plinths arc destroyed 
I by the weather ; and there is a wide 
crack in the N, side, and a deep hole 
in the S.W. comer, into which several 
bricks have fallen. AliwAl is merely 
a village. It was taken by 8ir Harry 
Smith during the battle ; his loss was 
1(>1 killed, 413 wounded, and 25 
missing j he captured 67' guns, 
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Philor 18 8 m. from LodiAnd, to terian Mission maintains an excellent 
the N.; there are good refreshment school. The Cantonment is 3 m. S. of 
and waiting rooms. It is a municipal the city, and was established in 1846 ; 
town, head-quartera of a district of it has an area of 7^ sq. m., and a pop. 
the same name. It (in 18G8) hml of 11,634 persons. The garrisoti con- 
7,635 inhab. The hridffc to it over sists of an English regiment of 
the Satlaj is constructed on wells infantry, a battery of artillery, a 
with lattice girders similar to the Bids regiment N. 1., and some Indian 
bridge. It is 6,193 ft. long. The cavtalry from Ambdla. 

Railway Htation is on the E. and is The T. B. is 6 minutes’ drive from 


very handsome. The town was built 
in the reign of Shdh Jahdn, and was 
the site of one of the Sardis on the 
Imperial route from Eihli to Ldhor. 
It fell into the hands of llaujit in 
1807, and in 1857 was ganisoned by 
the 3rd Rcgt. N. I., who were pre- 
paring to mutiny when a relieving 
force consisting of 150 men of the 
8 th Foot, 2 H. A. gnus, and a body of 
Panjabi horse, anived on the 12th 
May, 1857 ; and the Sipuhis, baffled 
in their intentions, marclicd off to 
Bihli. The stages to Jalandliar are 
as follows : — 

• 

Names of Stages. Distance. 

Philor to Gorays . • .8 miles. 

Fhagw^dci . . 

Chiheni . . . . 5 „ 

Jalandhar Cantonment . . 0 „ 

Jalandhar City . . , a „ 

Total • • . . 27 miles. 

Jalandhar.— A municipal city, can- 
tonment, and head-quarters of a 
district of the same name, which has 
an area of 1332 stp m., anti a pop. 
(1868) of 794,7 64. The city itself has a 
pop. of 60,067, of whom the greater 
nuinlxjr arc Muslims, Anciently it 
was the capital of the lldjpiit kingdom 
of Kdtoch Ijcfore Alexander’s inva- 
sion. Hiouen Thsang, the Chinese 
pilgrim of the 7th century A. D., des- 
cribes the town as 2 m. in circuit. 
Two ancient tanks alone are left as 
parts of the primitive city. Ibrdhlm 
Hhdh of (iha/mi, conquered the city, 
and under the Mughul Empire it 
formed the capital of the country 
between the Batlaj and the Bids. 
The modem city consi8t8 of a cluster 
of wards, each formerly surrounded by 
a wall. There is a fine tardi built by 
Karim BaU^sh. The American Pteaby- 


the Railway Htalion. The Public 
Gardens arc in the military canton- 
ment, arc nicely laid out, and are 
much resorted to for lawn tennis 
and other amusements. ’J’he Jail is 
built for 370 prisoners, of whom 353 arc 
men, and 1 9 women . Boys are taught , 
but women not. I’hcrc arc 20 solitary 
cells. There is no hospital for women. 

The Church is ^ m. W. of the 
artillery lines ; it is a long building 
without any tower. There arc 4 
tablets let into the enter wall, one on 
each side of the E. entrance, and the 
other 2 into the S. wall. It holds 600 
persons ; it w'as built in 1850, and was 
consecrated by BiBhoj) Dealtry, of 
Madras, on the 15th January, 1867. 
The tablets are to Lieut. Peel, of the 
37th B. N. L, “ who after serving 
with distinguished gallantry in the 
campaign of the Hatlaj jind Panjdb, 

■ fell whilst leading his men to the 
I assault on the heights of DiUlah, on 
I the 16th January, 1849,” and to Lieut. 

I Daniel Christie, 7th Regt. Bengal 
i Cavalry, “ who fell in the assault of 
the heights of Ddllah, pierced to the 
heart by a matchlock ball.” 

Outside the main entrance is a white 
tablet with gold letters to 100 men of 
the 92nd Highlanders, and 131 women 
and children. Thci*e is also a tomb to 
Major Charles Ekins of the 7th Bengal 
Cavaliy, DeputyAdj,*Qen. of the Army, 
who fell at ChilidnwiiU, on the 13th 
January, 1849. Also one to Lieut. A. 
N. Thompson, of the 36th N. I., who 
died of wounds received at Chilidn- 
w4U; also to Lietits, Powys and 
Kemp, and Ensign Dumford, o£ the 
Gist N. I., who fell in action daring 
the rebellion of 1867—69. Also to 
Major Christie, commanding drd 
Troop, 2nd Brigade H. A., Corporal 
Hill and 6 Gunners, yrho fell in action 
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during the Paiijdb campaign. There 
is a veiy pretty small cemetery in the 
grounds of tlio Church to the N. of it, 
full of trees and flowering shrubs. 


ROUTE 19. 


JALANDHAR TO PATIIANKOT, DAL- 
HOUSIE AND CHAMBA. 


Names of 
‘ Stages. 

1 

liemarkH. 

KAla Itnkra 
TanUali 
Dasohah . 
Mokerian . 
Mirthal . 
raPulokot 

Total . , 

MS. 

14 
10 
13 
1.3 

15 
12 

82 

CmsH Haln river twice. 
There is a surdi here. 

T. «. 

C'rusM BiAs river by funy. 


Pa(hanko( is a municipal town in 
Gurddm)ilr district ; it is situated near 
the head of the Bdri Uodb, 23 m. 
N.E. of Qurdilspdr. This is the 
terminus of the carriage road, the 
remaining distance of 42 in. to Dal- 
housie lies through the hills, and must 
be performed on horseback or in a duli, 
Pathdnkot has 6,011 inhab. *Thc 
Fort w^ built by Shdh Jahdn of 
brick, with a ditch and glacis. Within 
IS a lofty citadel •which rises above tlie 
ramparts. It has been suffered to go 
to decay, but must have been a strong 
place. The traveller may rest here 
for a night before proceeding to Dal- 
housie. 

DallumHe . — There are several hotels 
at this place, as well as a T. B. Dal- 
housie is a municipal town, canton- 
ment, imd hill sanatorium. It occupies 
[jP<wy46--1883.] 


the summits and upper slopes of 3 
mountain peaks in the main Himd- 
layan range, B. of the Rdvi river. 
Its height above sea level is 7,687 ft. 
The stages from Pathdnkot are - 


Names of Stages. 

is 

A 

Remarks. 

Shilipilr . 

MS. 

8 

T. li. on the bank of 

Dhar . . . 

14 

the Ravi river. 

T. R. 

Dnuera 

12 

r. B. 

Mdmal . . . 

0 

T. B. 

llakloh . 

1 

(.’antonment 

Dalhousie . . 

13 

T ]J. 

Total . , 

57 



To tlie E. of Dalhousie the granite 
peak of Dain Kund, clothed with dark 
pine forests and capped with snow, 
even during part of summer, towers to 
a height of 9,000 ft., and beyond it 
again the peaks of the Dhauld Dhar, 
covered with perpetual snow, shut, in 
the Kdngra Valley, and close the view 
in that direction. In no station in the 
Indian mountains is the scenery more 
beautiful. The houses are perched 

I among the declivities in the granite 
hills, and arc mostly double storied, 
ns building sites are few. 

The first idea of forming a sana- 
torinin at Dalhousie was broached 
by Ijord Napier of Magdala, in 
1851. Next year the British Go- 
vernment bought the site of the Rdjji 
of Chamba, and the new station 
was marked off in 1854. In 1S6U 
it was attached to the district of Gur- 
(bispiir. The read from the plains 
was widened, and building operations 
commenced on a large scale. In 1868, 
troops were stationed in the BalnA 
barracks, and the place soon became a 
fashionable resort. There arc now a 
Court-House, Branch Treasurj^ Post 
I Office, Dispensary, Church, and Hotels, 
The 3 peaks on which the station is 
! built are named BaUrota^ Teyra, and 
Patrain, Bakrota is the most B. and 
the loftiest, rising to 7,700 ft. Teyra 
is 6,840 ft., and Patrain 5,750 ft. To 
the N.W. of the civil station is the 
military station at Balnd, rising to 

N 
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6,000 ft. Bakrota and Tcyra are of 
gneiss formation, wliich at Patrain is 
intermixed with slaty shale and 
schist. The hills arc as a rule scantily 
covered with soil, but here and there 
are deep rich patches. Vegetation 
flourishes luxuriantly, and heavy crops 
are obtained wherever the slopes can 
be terraced, while elsewhere the hill 
sides are finely wootled with oak, rho- 
dodendron, fir, chestnut, and poplar, 
end on the higher elevations thedeoddr 
flourishes. 

Owing to the steepness of the slopes 
the drainage is excellent, and the 
soil is so i>orous that the roads soon 
dty after the heaviest rain. On 
the E. are steep hills* clothed with 
pines, oaks, and rhododendrons ; on 
the W, are lofty hills, whose rugged 
sides contrast with the sylvan beaut\" 
of the slopes on the E, On the N. is 
the snowy range, on the S. the glisten- 
ing Bdvi, winding to the plains and 
disapjMiaring in the distance. Thou- 
sands of feet below are fertile valleys, 
with here and there a murmuring 
stream, threading its way to the 
Bdvi. The rainfall Is heavy, averaging 
66 inches, and except at this season 
the climate is delightful and healthy. 
The winter is not severe, and the days 
are bright and clear, except when 
snow falls. The main supply of water 
is brought from the Dain Kuna hill, 
about m. off ; the water is very 
pure, and except during the rains 
beautifully clear. 

At Baldoh a Gdrkhd regiment is 
stationed. The barracks and houses 
of the officers are scattered over a 
semi-ciroular ridge at an elevation of 
4,300 ft. Sites have been obtained by 
cutting away the crest of the hill. 
All the trees have been cut down, 
but the neighbouring hills are well 
wooded, chiefly with fir. In the hot 
season the glare is intense, and fre- 
quently causes ophthalmia. 

Chamba is 12 m. in direct distance 
to the N. by E. of Balhousie, but 
some miles further by the road, which 
lies amongst the hills, and can be 
only traversed on horseback, or in a 
litw. Bhamba is the capital of a 
Native State, winch haa an area of 


3,216 sq. m. and a pop. (1876) of 
140,000. To the E. lies a region of 
snowy peaks and glaciers, to the W. 
and S. fertile valleys. The country is 
watered by the KAvi and the Chenab, 
flowing through forests which afford 
important supplies of timber to the 
railways and public works in the 
Panjdb. The soil and climate arc 
suitable for the cultivation of tea. 

The ruling family are RAjpAts. The 
present RdjA Shdm Siiih was born in 
1865, and during his minority the 
State is administered by a British 
officer associated with Native officials. 
The Rdjd ranks 15th on the rnnk of 
PanjAb chiefs, and is entitled to a 
salute of 11 guns. Chamba is a very 
ancient HindA principality. Tlie 
scenery is very beautiful, and one 
especial feature in it is a small lake 
with floating islands, which is to tlie 
E. of the town. Game is plentiful, 
and bears are to be found in the hills. 


ROUTE 20. 

JALANDHAE TO KAPUETHALA, 
AMRITBAE AND LAHOE. 

KajmrtMla is the chief town of a 
State of tlie same name, 16 m. to the 
N.W. of Jalandhar, and 8 m. from the 
left bank of the river Bias. The 
area of the State is 800 sq. m., and 
the estimated pop. 260,000. Besides 
this the Rdjd possesses territory in 
Audh (Oudh) to the extent of 850 sq. 
m. with a pop. of 220,000. The town is 
said to have been founded by one 
Rdnd Kapur, a RdjpAt, who came from 
Jaisalmir at the beginning of the 
lUh century. This, however, is mere 
legend, and all that is certain is that 
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one Sadao Singh in the 16th century 
founded the village Ahlu, and from 
that his family took the name of 
Ahluwdlia. He appears to have been 
a Jat of the Kaldl, or distiller caste, 
or to have married himself, or his 
brother, into that caste. 

Bacliir Singh, the head of the 
family, who died in 1723, was child- 
less, and besought Guru Govind 
Singh to obtain for him a son, 
which the Guru promised, provided 
the son became his disciple. The 
Guru died in 1708, and in 1718 a 
son was born to Badar Singh, and 
was named Jassa Singh. Badar’s 
widow took her son to Dihli, where 
the Guru’s widow was living, and 
was well received, Wlicn Jassa W'as 
12 years old, he returned to the 
Fanjilb, and the Guru’s widow gave 
him a silver mace, saying his descend- 
ants would have macc-beartirs to 
attend them. Jassa obtained the pro- 
tection of Sarddr Kapur Singh, who 
was at Jalandhar, and soon dis- 
tinguished himself. In 1743, Jassa 
attacked Diwilii Lakhpat lldl,' who 
was escorting treasure to Ldhor, killed 
him and carried off the treasure. After 
this, Jassa was fora time obliged to fly, 
but contiiiue<l to make war upon the 
Mughuls, and was generally successful ; 
but in 1761 he attacked Oharak 
Singh, the grandfather of Ranjit, and 
was defeated and compelled to retire 
witli the loss of his guns and baggage. 

When Kapur Singh Faizullapuria 
died in 1753, he made over to Jassa 
the steel mace of the last great Guru, 
which is now to bo seen at Amritsar. 
On the 10th of Fcbiniary, 1762, the 
Sikhs, among whom was Jassa, 
sustained a dreadful defeat from 
A^mdd Shdh, and Jassa was obliged 
to take refuge in the Edngra hills. 
When, however, Al^mdd Shdh retired 
from the Panjdb, Jassa reappeared, 
and was one of the Sikh commanders 
who captured and destroyed Sirhind. 
After this he bnilt the Ahluwdlia 
bdzdr, which is to this day the 
handsomest quarter in Amritsar. 
Jassa died in 1783 at Amritsar, where 
a monument to his memory is to be 
Been tn thoDera of Bdbd Atal^ near that 


of Niiwdb Rapur Singh,' He was tall, 
with a fair complexion, overhanging 
eyebrows, and piercing eyes ; his arms 
were unusually long, and he was a 
famous marksman, both with the 
matchlock and the bow. He was a 
man of the greatest ability, and did 
more than any other chief to consoli- 
date the Sikh power. 

Jassa was succeeded by a second 
cousin, Bdgh Singh. He was engaged 
in several warlike expeditions, but was 
far from being as successful as Jassa. 
He died in 1801, and was succeeded 
by his son, Fath Singh. He was Itan- 
jit’s agent in concluding the Treaty of 
the 24th Dec. , 1805, by which he and 
Ran jit agreed to cause Jaswant Rao 
Holkar to remove from Amritsar im- 
mediately ; and T^oixl liakc presented 
a limiting leopard to Fath Singh in 
acknowledgment of his services. On 
the 8th Nov., 1808, Sir C. Metcalfe 
wrote that Ranjit was principally in- 
debted for his ex traoixli nary rise to his 
alliance with Fath 8ingli. Subse- 
quently Fatli Singh assisted Ranjit in 
his campaigns against the Kdhul forces, 
and Multan and Kashmir. On the 27th 
Dec., 1825, he fleil across the Satlaj 
and took refuge at Jagraon, abandon- 
; ing all his Trans- Satlaj territory to 
Ranjit, of whose intentions he was sns- 
pieioua. The British Government gua- 
mntecd him in his Cis- Satlaj posses- 
sions, hut not in his lands iieyond that 
river. Ranjit, however, induced Fath 
Singh to retire to KapurthAla in 1807, 
and there he died in Oct, 1837, and was 
succeeded by his son NahAl Singh. 

In the Sikh war of 1845 he befriended 
the Sikhs, and his troops, under the 
command of one Gaidar ’AH, fought 
against the English at B.'wlowAl and 
AliwAl. For this all his Ois-Satlaj 
territory was confiscated ; warned by 
this severe lesson he did his best to 
assist the British in the 2nd Sikh war, 
and at the close of the campaign the 
Govenior-General visited him at Ka- 
purthdla, and made him a RdjA. He 
, died on tlic 13th Sept., 1866, and was 
Bucceeded by his eldest son Randhir 
Singh, then in his 22nd year. Fat^ 

I Singh left a will, leaving estates of the 
I ttott value of 1 lakh rs. a year to each 
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of his 2 younger sons, but in conse- 
quence of the brilliant services of 
Kandhir Singh during the great Mu- 
tiny, this will was set aside, and Rilja 
Randhir was fixctl on the throne, and 
his younger brothers were maxie subor- 
dinate to him in criminal jurisdiction. 

The Rdjd had in fact shown the ut- 
most loyalty to the British. At the first 
intimation of the outbreak at Dihli 
and Mirat, he marched into Jalandhar 
with every available soldier, and re- 
mained there throughout the hot sea- 
son at the head of his troops, n portion 
of whom he voluntcere<l to send to j 
Dihli, which offer \vas only not ac-| 
cepted ns their presence was absolutely 
required at Jalandhar. When the Mu- 
tiny broke out in that place his troops 
guarded the civil station, and he sent 
the whole of his cavalry under Gene- 
ral Johnstone in pursuit of the Muti- 
neers. When the Mutiny at Sidlkot 
broke out, the Rdjd sent JOO men and 
2 guns to strengthen Hoshidrpur. In 
May, 1858, he led a contingent to Audh 
(Oudh), and fought with conspicuous 
bravery at the head of his men in six 
engagements, capturing 9 guns. For 
this the two estates of Jianadi and 
Bithuli were conferred upon him, with 
the right of adoption and the title of 
Farzand-i-Dilband, “Beloved Stm,” In 
Audh the lidjd had the title of Jiajd 
RAjdgdn conferred upon him. On the 
17th Oct., 1864, he received the Grand 
Cross of the Star of India. On the 
16th March, 1870, the RAJA resolved 
to pay a visit to England, but died at 
Aden on the 2nd April. His son, Kha- 
rak Singh, succeeded him on the 12tli 
May, when he was presented with an 
address by bis subjects, who referred 
to the Mutiny medal which his father 
wore, and on which the Duke of Edin- 
burgh had remarked that he was the 
only Chief present at tlie Calcutta Dar- 
bAr who wore such a medal. 

The present RAjA Jagatjit Sinh suc- 
ceeded in Sept., 1877. 

^ Kdjturthdla yW/t.—The visit to this 
city can easily be made in a hired car- 
riage. Up to the time of Randliir 
Singh it was a mere collection of 
hairnets, but under bis administration 
great improvements took place. The 


BAzArs and streets have been properly 
built. In the principal public streets 
trees have l)ocn planted biith sides of 
the way, and shoj)s of different manu- 
factures have been opened by linns from 
Kashmir, Amritsar, and other large 
towns. Schools have also been opened 
after the model of those in the Britisli 
dominions. A college and hospital 
have been established, the former 
being called the Randhir, in honour of 
the late RAjA. Kharak Singh gave 
.500 rs. to be invested in away to re- 
cord the name of Sir Donald Macleod, 
and the money has been devoted to 
the founding of an aim mil prize for 
the best vernacular work on natural 
science, the competition to be open to 
all India. 

The stages to Amritsar are as fol- 
lows from .lalaudhar City by S. B. aud 
D. Railway : — 


Nairn-s of 
btatiuiiM. 

i 

Remarks. 

Kartsiquir . 

MH. 

U 

Tliov lire 

Haiunnm . 

4 

meat rooiiiM at Amrit- 

Kiist Ruik . 

7 

sar, ami veliieleH al- 

niAs . . 

2 

ways ill Wiiithii;. The 

Batiiri 

7 

faro is, sinKle 1 r., 

JaiuUala . 

7 

doiihle 1 r. 8 a., ami by 

Aniritiiar . 

S 

the liny 3 r. Tiua e are 


— 

lleeiiHeil Kulis iii ut- 

Total . 

39 

temiance. ’ 


Amrltaar is a city with a pop. 
(1868) of 133,926. It is the wealthiest 
and the most populous city of tlie Pan- 
jAli, and the religious' capital of the 
Sikhs. It is also the administrative 
head-quarters of a district with an area 
of 15.65 sq, m,, and a pop. of 832,750. 
It was founded in 1574 by llAm DAs, 
the Guru of the Sikhs, upon a site 
granted by the Emperor Akbar, around 
a sacred tank, from which the city 
takes its name, “ Pool of Immor- 
tality.” A|?mad ShAh DurrAid de- 
stroyed it in 1761, blew up the temple 
and defiled the shrines with bullock’s 
blood. After hia retirement the city 
was divided amongst the various Sikh 
chiefs, to whom was assigned a sepa- 
rate ward. However it gradumly 
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passed into the power of the Bhanji 
Misl, who retained the supremacy till 
1802. In that year Eanjit seized it 
and roofed the great shrine with sheets 
of copper gilt, whence it was called 
the Golden Tem})le. He also built on 
the N.W. the Fort of Govindgarh in 
order to overawe the pilgrims. He 
likewise surrounded the city with a 
massive wall, the greater part of which 
has been demolished since the British 
oetiipation. 

There are refrcsliment and waiting 
rooms on tlic platform of the Amritsar 
Station, and H hotels and a T. B. with* 
in live minutes’ walk of the Station. 
Tlie city is about five minutes’ drive 
from the T. B. It has 4 gates on the 
AV. side, namely, Ist the Hslti Gate, 
2nd the Lohgarli, ?lrd the Labor, 4th 
the KhazjincwAla. To the S. there arc 
8 gates, 1st the Hakfmtinwala, 2nd the 
Phagatanwjila, 8nl the Gilwali. On the 
E. 4 gates, the Chatevind, the SultAn- 
vind, the Ghimandi, and the MahA 
Singh, On the N. the Kiinibilgh. The 
grtiat. Temple, called the Darbar or 
(rtilden Temple, is in the centre of the 
city. On the N.E. of the temple is a 
rlofk tower. Ascend by 12 steps to 
the ]>lntform of the clock tower, which 
a^ljoins the tank, in the centre of 
which tlic temple is. The view from 
the clock tower is wonderfully pictu- 
resque. 

The tank is 470 ft. sep, and the 
square in which it is situated is 680 
ft. sq. The buildings surrounding the 
square arc called Jiungahs, and arc 
the lumscs of great chiefs who come to 
worshi|>. To the N.W. of the DarbAr 
Tem])le is that of Takht AkAl BungAh 
J^Aljib, with a gilt dome, and adjoining 
it to the S. is the BungAh of DhiyAn 
Singh, a plain brick building. Next 
to it on the S. is the gorgeous bungAh 
of Shir Singh, and in the same direc- 
tion beyond it and beyond the recess in 
which arc all those already mentioned, 
is the bungAh of Lehna Singh, In 
the N.E. is the wliitc bungAh of the 
B4jA of Patidla, and beyond it to the 
E. but outside the Square are the 2 
gigantic minArs of Mangal Singh’s 
family, called the Mam Garhiya 
Mindrg, 


Mangal Singh’s grandfather ,who had 
land given him by the Sikhs, which 
brought in 7 lAkhs a year, built them 
about 15f> years ago. The N. one may 
be ascended ; to do which it will be 
necessary to ascend by 10 steps + 11 
+ 6 + 2 to the platform outside the 
enclosure, level with the top of the 
enclosing wall. From the platform 2 
flights of steps arc ascended in the 
MinAr, one of 64 stcj)s and the other of 
6.S ; total 107. At the top of the steps 
the visitor may scat himself and enjoy 
the view. This from the level of the 
tank is 104 ft. : thence to tlic top of the 
ornament on the cupola 20 ft. ; grand 
total 130 ft. The platform at the top 
of the Mimir measures 11 ft. 7 in. 
The view to the N.W. takes in a white 
temple to Shiva at the extremity of 
the city, built by SanlAr Tcj Singh; 
and just at one’s feet is the gilt dome 
of AkAl BungAh. To the N.E., jit 2 m. 
off, St. P.^nTs Church is seen peepitig 
out among woods. Govindgarfi Fort 
appears to the W. by N. 

The K Am Garhiya MinArs arc vast and 
grand, but not handsome. The AkAl 
Tower is still more vast and finer. Be- 
fore visiting the temple it will be neces- 
sary to put white cotton slippers over 
the shoes. These are provided for the 
visitors in the Square on payment of a 
trifle. The Sacred Tank is surrounded 
by a tcssclated pavement of white 
marble, with ribs of black and brown, 
24 ft. broad, brought from JaypAr. On 
the W. side is a pier which leads into 
the centre of the tank, and is 203 ft. 
9 in. long. You enter by an arch- 
way which is 23 ft. 4 in. broarl ; on 
either side of the pier arc 9 gilt 
lamps. 

The Darbdr Temple siandfi on a plat- 
fonn in the lake 65i ft.'sq. ,and from the 
outer M’all of the platform to the wall 
of the temple is 12^ ft., consequently 
the temple itself is 63 ft. sq. The 
lower room is very richly colourcd 
with drawings of flowers, etc., and at 
the S. end is a large ottoman, on whicli 
a copy of the Granth is kept, A man 
sits to the S. of it waving a ehanri, 
while many pilgrims chant verses from 
the sacred volume. From this room 
ascend 19 steps to the gallery round 
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it, and 20 more to the roof, where is a 
small but richly decorated pavilion. 
The sides of all this building arc com- 
pletely covered with verses from the 
Qranth,, written very distinctly in the 
Panjdbi charjicter. Here it is iisnal 
to present two cups of sugar to the 
visitor, who will give 2 rs. in re- 
turn. 

Now paas along the pier back to the 
gateway, and after mounting 22 steps 
enter a room, in which is a large chest 
and 31 pillars of silver 9 ft long and 
4^ in. in diameter, worth it is said dlitO 
each, and 4 larger ones worth ,-£100 
each. In the chest arc kept 3 gilt 
pa nkhah and two rhavriSj all 
with gilt handles. There is also a 
canopy weighing 10 lbs, of pure gold, 
set with ememlds, mbies, and dia- 
monds, and a pendant of gold. Theio 
is too a coloured plan of the temple, 
made by one Mian Alldh Ydr, and a 
magnificent diadem of diamonds with 
strings of pearls 'worn as pendants ; 
this was woni by Nau Nihdl Singh, 
There is also a sort of gilt arch 6 ft. 
high ; all these are used when the 
(rranfh is carried in procession. In 
one corner a large heap of Kharmuh- 
raitj small shells of the Cyprwo vioncta 
B|jecie8. will be observed. They arc 
offerings made by pilgrims ; 10 lbs. 
W'cight of them are worth 1 r. * 

The visitor will now ascend 11 high 
steps in the AktU Bungdh, which has a 
giltdomc and some gill work in the bal- 
conies, but is not covered ■with gold as 
the DarbAr Mandir is. The step lead 
to a room 20 ft, wp, witli a projecting 
■window to the W, In the room is a 
gilt ark, on the floor of which arc a 
number of things covered with a cloth ; 
this is partly removed, and a large 
sword is taken out and put into the 
visitors hand. It is a falchion 4 ft. 
long and widening towards the end, 
where it is 8 in. broail. It is said to be 
the sword of Guru Govind ; a raacc 
also is shown, which was wielded by 
one of the Gurus. ITiis temple was 
built in the time of Arjun, the 6th 
Guru. In the ark arc also the vessels 
for initiating new members into the 
Sikh confederacy; the rite of initia- 
tion is called PdhaU There is the 


Charan Pahnl^ in which the novice 
drinks the water that has washed the 
feet of the Guru, and has some of it 
sprinkled on his hair. There is too 
the Shaimliir in which the no- 

vice drinks water poured on a sword, 
and has some of it sprinkled over his 
hair. 

The visitor will now walk along the 
W. and S. sides of the enclosure and 
tiini off into the Darhar (larden, as it 
is calltnl. It is in extent 30 .acres, and 
contains pomegranate, orange, and 
other fruit trees, a tank called Kausar, 
and several small pavilions. Two of 
these are of red stone. At the IS. end 
of the gaitlcn is the Atal Tower. The 
lower room is richly painted, and is 
30 ft. in diameter inside. Thence 15 
8te]).s lead to the 1st gallery, 15 to the 
2nd, 15 to the 3rd, 15 to the 4th, 14 to 
the 5th. and 13 to the fith. I'herc is 
then a wooden ladder w'ith 14 steps 
which leads to a 7th gallery ; total, 
101 steps, each of which is a foot high. 
The jjavilion, therefore, on the 7th 
story is 101 ft. above tlie grouiul, but 
from the floor of the j)avilion to the 
top of the cupola is 30 ft. more, so tlmt 
the entire height of the building is 
131 ft. 

This towxr is dedicated to Atal 
IlAi, the younger son of Har Go- 
vind, who is said to have been re- 
proved by his father for raising the 
deceased child of a widow to life. His 
father said that his supernatural 
jjowers ought to be dlMi)laycd in pu- 
rity of doctrine and holiness of life, 
and not in miraclc.8, whereupon Atal 
IlAi said thatos a life was required, and 
he had withheld one, he would yield 
up his own. He then lay down and 
died ; see Cunningham’s “ Sikhs,” 
p. 58. 

Besides the Sacred Tank and Tem- 
ples, the Public Gardimn may be 
visited on the return drive ; pass out 
of the R&m BAgh Gate of .the city to 
the KotwAli Chauk. The KotwAli, or 
Police Office, has a handsome froqt ; 
to the left is the mosque of Mul^ammad 
JAn ; it has 3 white domes and slender 
minarets, further to the N. is the 
'IdgAh ; and close to it is the mosque 
of lib&n Mul^ammad, which is 110 HI 
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4 in. long: in front, ami has a passage 
of the KurAn and the Muslim creed 
on the facade, and some verses of the 
KurAu inside. To the r. is a fine 
tank, and \ ni. to the are the Public 
Gardens, which are in extent about 40 
acres. In tlie centre is a pavilion in 
which Han jit stopjjed when he came 
to Amritsar. The grounds arc well laid 
out, and the creepers are beautiful. 

The Church at Amritsar, St, PauVs, 
has only one. tablet, to the son of 
Frederick Cooper, C.S., who died in 
1856. There is a memorial window 
put up by subscription to Major Gran- 
villc Lewin, wlio was Dep. Comr. 
The Cemetery is to the W. of the 
llaihvay Station ; it is fairly well 
kept, but two- thirds of the tablets 
have been stolen. 

Port of Gorindijarh. — This fortress is 
a short distance to the N.W. of the city. 
It is garrisoned with a battery of 
.artillery and a company of British 
infantry. It was built by Ranjit 
' Siugh in 1800, but the fortifications 
wei-o traced by the French officers in 
his service on scientific principles. 
There is nothing very interesting to 
the traveller. 

Tdrnn Tartnif — Before leaving 
Amritsar, a visit should be made to 
this place, which is esteemed very holy 
by the Sikhs. It is 12 ra. to the S. of 
Amri tsar. The travel ler will pay 16 rs. 
for his hired xhigravt, and will leave 
the city by the Chativind Gate, which 
is the one to tho H.E. After 50 yds,, 
the Hnsli canal, about 16 yds. broad, 
is crossed by a neat bridge ; the road 
beyond is full of ruts, and dusty. The 
road now passes BAlichok, a small 
village on the 1, about 6 m, from Am- 
ritsar, where there will be a change of 
horses. The road is now even worse. 
TAran Taran has about 6,300 iiihab. 
The T. B. is on the 1. of the road, just 
beyond the office of the Tah^ildAr, and 
is comfortable. 

From this the Temple and Tmver^ 
which are the sights of the place, 
are. a third of a mile distant. They 
are situated on the B. side of a 

* Incorrectly written Tara Tam In the 
Xtaip. Oaz. 


magnificent tank, 985 ft, 4 in, long, 
by 806 ft. 10 in. broad from E. to 
W, This tank was made by Ranjit 
at the same time as he built the 
Temple. The visitor will have to take 
off his shoes and put on cloth slippers 
Ixjforo descending into the enclosui’e. 
I’hc sharp pebbles iTiake themselves felt 
through the slippers. The lower room 
of the Temple has been handsomely 
painted with representations of trees, 
while the outside walls have paintings 
of gods and goddesses. The room has 
a corridor round it, on the B, side of 
which is the Granth, enveloped in 
silk wra])pcrs, and fanned by an 
official with a oJuiurL 

This place was tho residence of the 
Guru Ai’jun, and is older tlmii Am- 
ritsar ; unlike the tem{}Ics at that 
city, it lias no writings on the walls. 
The visitor will mount 18 steps to 
the gallery, and 13 more to the roof, 
on the lop of which is a small pa- 
vilion with open sides. This build- 
ing ccrt.ainly does not exceed 30 ft. in 
height. The visitor will now walk to 
the N. corner of the tank, where is a 
tower built by Nan NihAl Singh. A 
fliglit of 28 steps will he mounted, and 
then another of 61, and then a 3ixl 
of 67 ; total, 140 steps, I'he at- 
tendants of the Temple exaggerate 
the height of this bniltling ; it is cer- 
tainly not more than 130 ft. The 
l)rLck8 of the Tower were brought 
from a village 6 m. off. There is a 
ledge at the top of the Tower, and, 
including this ledge, the breadth of 
the platform is 23^ ft., and 16 ft. inside 
the ledge. In the Imp. Gaz. the tank 
is said to possess miracnlous powers, 
and cure the lepers who can swim 
across it. The town ranks as the 
capital of the Manja, or Heart of the 
BAri Doab, the tract which runs from 
Amritsar to near Kasilr in the Labor 
district. 

This tract is famous as the strong- 
hold of the Sikhs, and the former 
recruiting ground for their army. 
There is a leper asylum outside the 
town, and a suburb inhabited by those 
infected with the disease, from which 
it is said the Guru Arjuu himself suf- 
fered. 
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The stages from Amritsar to L&hor 
are as follows ; — 

Nsraes of Stations. Distance. 

Khnsnli . . ' . 

Atari . . . . , 

Jtillo .... 

MiyAn Mir . . . 20 miles. 

Labor . . . . ,, 

Total . . . 32 miles. 

Remarks. ->Khasah Station on r. Govind- 
^rli niitl the city of Atnritiiar arc seen on I. 
of railway.— The station and town ol Atari 
are on r. Tim iilace was founded by Gaur 
iSiuli, aJdt of the iSidhu tribe ; his descendants 
were of gnat imitortance until the cmwiucat 
of the PanjAb by the British. Mis present 
reprcticntativc i.s an hontjrary nwigistialo, and 
enjoys large estates in the neighboui ho«»tl.— 
The station and village of Jallu are on the 1. 
— MiycAn Mir station i.s on 1. There arc eal>s 
wafting for hire, and also at Ldhor, where 
tiicre arc good refrashment rooms. 

L&hor. — The T. B. is 2 m. distant from 
the Station, but there are several hotels 
within a few minutes’ drive of it. 
Amonfr these may be mentioned Clark’s 
Hotel and the Sindh and Panjdb Hotel 
in Donald Town ; there is a newbuildi ng 
Bjiecially designed for the accommo- 
dation of families, every suite of 
rooms has a bath-room and dreasing- 
loom attached.” LAlior is a muni- 
cipal city, capital of the Paiijib. and 
head-quarters of a district of thc^ame 
name, which hn.s an area of 8,ri59 sq. 
in, and a pop. of 789,656. Labor city 
in 1876 had a pop. of 128,441. Tra- 
dition says that liAhor was founded 
by iLoh,* thejelder sou of llAma ; no 
mention of it, however, is made in 
Alexander’s historians, and no Gimco- 
Bactrian coins are found among the 
niins. 

* There can he little doubt of tho antiquity 
of LAhor. In the 14th ctntuiy Abu’l-tlda hail 
read of it as a city great among the citicK of 
India. In the lOth century AbiVl Pazl de- 
aeribea It ae “ tin? grand resort of all nations." 

A proverb aay« that “If Hhlrds and Isfahan 
wen united tltey would not make one lAlior," 
and Milton apeuka of it in the following 
pgwMage!— 

From the deaiined wiUa 
Of Camhalu, seat of Cathalan Can, 

And Samarcliand by Oxua, Tcniir’a throne. 

To Faguin of Sirocan kinga, and thence 
To Agfa and Lahoie of Great Mogul. 

J^amdlu Jeott. 


The first reference to it is in 
the Itinerary of the Chinese pilgrim 
Hiouen Thsaiig, who wrote in the 7th 
century A.D. About that lime it 
seems to have been governed by a 
family of Chauhdn lidjpi'ito, from 
whom it was wrosted by the Mu.slims 
of Ghazni, but it did not attain to 
magnificence till the rcign of the 
Mughuls. Akbar enlarged aiul re- 
paired the Fort, and surrounded tlie 
touri with a wall, jiortions of wliich 
still remain, built into the iiKKlern 
wall of llanjit. Jahdngir also often 
resided at Ldhor, and during liis reign 
Arjun Mall, Guru of the Sikh-s com- 
piler of the Adi Gmnfhy died in 
prison hcie. The Mausoleum of Ja- 
iiiingir is at Shdh Darra, close to Labor, 
and will described hereafter. At 
the same place are the tombs of the 
Empress Niir Jahdn and her hmther 
Asaf. Khali Jahaii built the ]>a1ncc of 
lAho)*, of which the principal tower 
is Samnn to lie described here- 

after. Aurangzfb built the great 
mosque, but in his time the city began 
to decline, and was much ruined by 
the invasions of A^madKhdh Durrdid. 

Under Rnnjit Sinh Lalior regained 
some of its former splendour, and 
since the period of the British rule 
which commenced in 1849, buildings 
have gicatly multiplied. Modem LiUior 
covers an area of 640 acres, and is 
surrounded by a brick wall, once 30 ft. 
high, l)ut now lowered to 16 ft. The 
moat which existed at the foot of the 
wall has been filled in and changed 
to a garden, which encircles the city 
on every side except the north. A 
metalled road runs round the rampart 
and gives access to the city by thir- 
teen gates. These arc, on the N., the 
Must! Gate, the Kashmiri, the Khi?ri ; 
on the K. the Yakki Gate, so called 
from a saint of that name, the Dihlf 
! and the Akbarf ; on the S. the Mochl, 

I the Sh&h ’Alami, the Loh&ri, the Mori, 
and the Shd^hi ; on the W. the Tak- 
salf and the Boshandf. 

Within tho ramparts that Burround 
the city, in the N. part of the en- 
closure, and N, of the city itself, is 
the Citadel, The Hallway Btation 
is 8,520 ft. due E. of tho Akbari 
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Gate. The starring BanglA is about 
1,000 ft. due S. of the Bhdtbl Gate, 
ancl a little to the S.W, of it is 
4 he Deputy Commissioner’s Court ; 
ami 1000 ft. to ti>e E. the Mayo Hos- 
pital. S. of the staging Danghl 
1,000 ft, arc the An dr Kali GaiTLcns, 
ami 200 yds. to the E. of these gardens 
are the Miistuiiu, luhrary, and Post 
Ofliec, Tlie Kavi river ilows to the 
S., at about 1 m. to the W. of Ldhor, 
Imt \i makes a very circuitous bend 
from the E., ])a.s8iug in a semieirclc to 
the N. of Ldhor, The cantonment of 
Miydri Mir is II in. to the S.E. of the 
civil station, and L^ m. due W. of it 
are the Ccniral .Tail and the Racc- 
coui-se, Tlie {SluUamdr Garden is m. 
to the E. of the Yakki Gate. The 
Lawrence Gardens arc i m. to the 
N.W. of the Racecourse ; 2H0 yds. 
to tlie N. of them is Government 
Ifouse, and the Ldhor Club is about 
ludf that distance in the same direc- 
tion. 

Having located himself in an hotel, 
the traveller will proceed to visit the 
various sights of Ldhor, which will 
occupy him for not less than a fort- 
night, The 1st visit should be paid to 
the tomb of Anar Kali, “Pome- 
granate blossom,” a name given to a 
favourite lady in the llarim of Akbar, 
who was also called NddirahRigam or 
Shanfii ’n nissd. This tomb has been 
converted into the* church of the civil 
station, and the tomb itself, or rather 
the sarcophagus, is for some reasons 
the most interesting thing to be seen 
in Labor. The building is not very 
well suited for a ehurcb, and will not 
hold more than at most KM) persons ; 
it is circular and roofed with a dome, 
and supported inside by 8 massive 
arches, 12 ft. in, thick. 

The Church measures 75 ft, 6 in. 
from E. to W., that is from the W. 
door to the altar wall, and 73 ft. 
7 in. from N. to S, Outside the altar 
^vall, to tlie r. as you look out- 
wards, IS a small door, which leads 
into a closet to which AiiAr Kail’s sar- 
cophagus has been removed. It onco 
stood in the centre of the building. 
The Barcophagug measures at the 
bottom 7 ft. 1 in. long, and 2 ft. 6 in. 


Tomb of Anar Kail. 

broad, and. at top 6 ft. 1 in. long, and 
1 ft. 5 in. broad. On its face and 
sides are inscribed the 99 names 
of God, some of which arc as 
follows : — 

Alauuniitii.—Who Causps Death. 

Alkly.'mi.— Who llaisfs up. 

AlihajiLl.— The Glorious. 

Alakfias.— The Holy Otic. 

Alk.irtir. — Tlie Almighty. 

Ahii ukaildau , — T1 1 c Trior. 

Alavval. — The First. 

A }?zahini. — The Mattifester. 

A 1 w :i 1 1 . ■ -Th c Per] )c t na I . 

Akliani. — Tlie Greatest. 

A hn ut iiin si lui . —The K i ml. 

Arr’anfn. - -The Benign. 

Aliniihaiyi.-The Keviver. 

Alhayy. — The Living. 

Ahvn.iiln. -The Rich. 

Ahv.'iliidii.— The One. 

Almuktadiru. — Tlwj Powerful. 

Alsikhiru. — Tlie Last. 

AlVidtinu.— Knowing the Hidden. 

Atlawwahn.— The Clcmcul. 

l^iTljaHl. — The lilajcstic. 

Alm’utaiuiul. The Faithfid. 

Alghaniy.—Tlie Imlependcut. 

A1 n I an i , — Th 0 Fori »idd er. 

Anuas.'iru.— The Aider. 

Annati. — The Assister. 

Astaiiru.— The Mialiator. 

Alhadi.— Tho Guide. 

AUitid’in.— The Wondrous. 

Albaki.—Tho Pennanent. 

Alwarii;.*- The Heir. 

Arrnshidu. — The Dirertor. 

Assahirii. — The Long Sutlering. 

The sarcophagus is of the purcst 
white marble, and the words carved 
on it are so exquisitely formed as to 
surpass anything of the kind in India, 
It api)ear.«!, however, that this wonder- 
ful piece of caligraphy was altogether 
despisctl by those who had the onlering 
of the church, for the beautiful sar- 
cophagus was removed from its place, 
and thrust into the dirty closet where ^ 
the author found it covered with dust 
and the impurities of bats, several of 
which disgusting creatures were 
squatting on the floor. On the N. 
side of the sarcoph^us, below the 
names of the Deity, is written “ Maj- 
ndn Salim Akbar.” “ The profoundly 
enamoured Salim, son of Akbar." Salim 

being the name of JahAiiglr. Then 
follows this remarkable distich ; — 

Ah gar man Mz Wnam rAi yAr ikh vi«h rd 
TAk iyAraat shukr giiyam karxllgAri kliwislirA 
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The date is given in letters and in 
figures, 1008, which corresponds to 1699 
A.D. Akbar died on the 13th of Oct., 
1605, so that this tomb may have been 
erected about five years before his 
death. But on the W. side is another 
date, 1024, above the words, “ In 
Ldhor.'* This date corresponds to 
1615 A.D., and is probably the date of 
the building of the tomb, while the 
other date refers to the death of Anar 
K^ll. The story is that Andr Kali 
was beloved by Salim, and was seen 
by Akbar to smile when the I*rincc 
entered the barim. As a punishment 
for this, it is said that she was buried 
alive ; and the distich engraved on her 
sarcophagus certainly proves that Salim 
was her lover, and if his father avenged 
himself in the way tradition represents, 
it proves that Akbar was an inhuman 
monster, undeserving of the praises 
which have been heaped upon him. 
TIic church is called 8t. James. 

The next visit should be to the 
wliich is called by the Indians 
'Ajd’ib Ghar, and is near the Andr Kali 
Gardens, and adjoins the Central Post 
Office. This building was constructed 
for the Panjab Exhibition of 1864, and 
was to have been replaced by one 
better adapted for a museum, but 
funds have iu)t been forth<jomirig. 
On a raised platfomi in front of the 
entrance is the famous gun callctl the 
Zamzamah, “ Hummer," but the word 
also means a lion’s roar. The Sikhs 
called it the Bhangidnwdli Top, that 
is the Cannon of the Bhang! confe- 
deracy. The gun was made in 1761 
A.D., by Shdh Wall Khdn, Vazir of 
Abmad Shdh Durrdni, and was used 
by him at the battle of Pdnipat. 

After Ahmad Shdh left India the 
gun came into the hands of the Bhang! 
Misl, and llanjit eventually got posses- 
sion of it and usetl it at the siege of 
Multdn in 1818. It was then placed 
at the Dihli Gate of Labor until 1860, 
when it was removed to its present 
site. Bound the muzzle is cut in 
Persian 

Wall by command of the Shdh, 
Pearl of Pearls, 

l^ule the cannon called Zainzamah, 

The taker of forU. 


The work of Shdh Nd^ir. 

The year of its date I enquired of Renson, 

It, inspiring awe, made this declaration : 

If thou wilt devote the ready money of thy life 
I will recount Its date. 

After I had olfe.red the sacrillce, it said, 

“ Wliat a CAiincn 1 

Its face, like a monstrous serpent, vomits fire,” 

There is also this inscription : — 

In the time of the 8hith, 
Miignificent hh Farulun, 

In the n-ign of Ahmad Shdh, Pearl of Pearls, 
A sovereign distribut or of justice. 

Gifted with etpiity, 

Tlie Khusrau, taker of thrones, equal to Jam, 
There was, according to custom, 

A Chief Minister 
Wlio employed his utmost zeal. 

To him the eoniuiand from tlie lieaveiily 
spliere w'as given 

To make a eanmm, vast as a mountain. 
The slave born in the house of the Kmi«‘ror, 
Whose throne is like the sky, 

81ulh Wall Kluln, 

Tlie Vazfr of that Goveriiinent, 

Carried Into execution this inniortant matter. 
He V>rought together certain skilful artisans. 

And thnmgh their utnntst endeavours 
Was fused 

The gun named Zainfnmah, 

Of wondrous effects. 

The Pounder of forts, and Piercer of tho 
Ramparts of the sky, 

Was, under the auspices of the Hhah, 
Brought to a hnpjiy eonelusion. 

Date-- 117(1 a. h. =17(52 a.u. 

In the entrance hall of the Museum 
arc 2 Hags with a placard on which is 
written “ Taken by the 23rd Pioneers, 
Major Chamberlain, in the Anibela 
Campaign, 1863." There is also a stone 
found at Jalandhar. It says that in 
the 12lh year of the reign of Au- 
rangzib, Mu’ in Shamshir Khan Tariii, 
by the divine favour, and the auspices 
of the Shah, got possession of the 
country of Mandar. On the 1. of tlie 
hall arc specimens of the antiquities, 
arts, and manufactures of the PanjAb ; 
and on the r. its raw products, vege- 
table, mineral, and animal. 

On the table in the entrance-hall is a 
book in which visitors are expected to 
enter their names, and there arealsoMr. 
Baden-PowelPs works, “ PanjAb PiD- 
ducts," and “ PanjAb Manufactures.” 
There is too a stone with an inscrip- 
tion of the time of King Gondophares, 
who is said to have put St. Thomas to 
death. There are also some pediments 
of pillars brought by General Can- 
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ningham from ShAh kA DerA, which 
he think fl to be the ancient Taxila. 
Also 2 old brass cannon found buried 
iTi a mound at AnandpAr in the district 
of ffosliiydrpAr, thought to be of the 
time of Guni (Tovitid. In tlie division 
oil the 1. will be found various sciil])- 
turcs from the YAsufzai country. In 
these sculptures Greek influence is 
plainly discerned. The Macedonian 
cloak, Plirygian cap, ami other things 
uMm;.dakably Greek will be noticed. 
The coins arc kept in a strong box, 
and can be seen on application to the 
Curator. 

Tliere are only two relies of the pi*c- 
historic age. They are two finely finished 
celts found in SwAt, of porphyritic 
greenstone. In the central aisle will 
he seen a series of portraits hung be- 
tween tlie arches, representing princes 
and chiefs of the I’aujAb. I’hey arc 
liy an Indian artist, and as specimens 
.)f art cannot be much praised. Hpeci- 
inciis of the manufactures of the Pro- 
vince will he found iu the cases. The 
turned and lacquered ware of PAk- , 
pattan, and the Derajdt cxhibitcil is 
su])crior to that of Sindh and Baiidras. 
The pa])ier mac-lie work of Kashmir 
will attract attention, and it may be 
added that specimens can be pur- 
chased in lidhor at a cheap rate. The 
visitor will observe the ivory carving 
of Amritsar and Patidla, and also the 
dark wood inlaid with ivory from 
HoshiyArpAr. Among ornaments worn 
by the peo])lc may be noticed the 
prrttjf, a sort of coif used by maidens 
in Ldhaul and bjiiti, in which a 
number of turij noises are sewn. There 
is also a good collection of musical 
instruments of the country. The other 
pottery is a case containing sijecimcns 
of the Koftgari work of Gujardt and 
bidlkot:, identical with Italian damas- 
cening, Here too are cups and 
ornaments of vitreous enamel from 
PhAwalpAr, and silver inlaid in jKiw- 
ter, and perforated mctal-work from 
Ol)scrvo too a dagger with 
Binall pearls set loosely in the blade. 

There arc good specimens of the silk 
manufactures of BliAwalpAr and Mul- 
and the satinettes are excellent. 
There is alao a ouriooa embroidery of 


soft floss silk on cotton called shishdAr 
phAlkdrl, interspersed among which 
arc small min’ors. On a stand near 
the pottery are some rude idols hideous- 
ly painted, whicli were worshipped 
by the ladies of the Bikh Court. Near 
this is an exhibition of the leathern 
ware of the Panjdb ; this is followed by 
a collection of ethnographical heads 
by Messrs. Schlagcntwcit, and then 
lay figures habited in the costumes of 
[ the people of Ldhaul, Spiti and Laddkh, 

I and Thibetan curiosities, such as prayer 
wheels. The model of the great dia- 
mond, the Koh-Unur^ made by Messrs. 
Osier for the Hyde Park Exhibition of 
ISol, is also here. 

According to the HindAs this dia- 
mond belonged to Kama, King of 
Anga, and according to the Per- 
sians it and its sister diamond the 
DaryA-i-nAr, or Bea of Light, were 
worn by Afrasiydb. The Bca of 
Light is now at Tehran in the BhAh’s 
ti’casury, whicli contains the finest 
jewels in the world. It is said that 
NAdir brought the Koh-i-uAr from 
DihH, and when he was killed it fell 
into the hands of Afimad Bhdh DurrAni, 
and from him it descended to ShAh 
BhujA’a, his grandson, from whom Rau- 
jit took it on the 1st of June, 1813. In 
1810 it was made over to the British, 
and brought to England Viy Colonel 
Mackeson and Captain Ramsay, who 
handed it to the Boat'd of Directors of 
the E.LC., and they delivered it to 
the Queen on the 3ixl of July, LSoO. 
It was rc-cut in London by Costa of 
Amsterdam, at a cost of £8,000, and 
its weight was diminished from 186 
carats to 102^. 

On the right of the entrance hall are 
specimens of the mineral resources of 
the country. Among them will be seen 
iron ore from Bajor. It is a magnetic 
oxide of singular purity. Antimony and 
leatl arc also shown, and gold found in 
the sands of the PanjAb rivers in small 
quantities. Copper ore is found in 
GurgAon and Hi^Ar, but in too small 
quantities to be any value. The coal 
of the province is usually anthracite 
or lignite, but a very thin scam of good 
coal exists in the mountains to the W. of 
BcrA QhAzi £^An, Specimens of 
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rock-salt oE two kinds, one from the 
lulls between the Jhllam and the Indus, 
and the other from the hills beyond 
the Indus, arc shewn. The first is 
pink, the second jfrey. iSaltpetre is 
found in many parts of the province in 
the soil, and alum is manufactui'cd in 
larj^e quantities at Kaldbdgh. Gypsum 
is found in lar^c quantities in the salt- 
ranofc, but is not used. 

'Pherc is a fair collection of birds 
ami insects. Close by is the Andr* 
kali Ihxjk Club, which is TjO yds. 
W. of the i)ost office. It is said by 
some to have been built by Vazir 
Khdn, by otlicrs by Ildhi Bakhsh. 
It is a handsome building, with 
4 white cupolas. There are some 
valuable books, as for instance Harris’ 
Voyages, folio, 1705, given by Colonel 
K. Taylor. The subscription is 4 rs. 
a month. 

From this the traveller may visit 
the SecfV'tariatf and pass on to the next 
house, which was occupied liy Generals 
Allard and Court. The Judge’s Court 
is close by, and was formerly included 
in the same enclosure. The Court is 
a liandsome room and very lofty, 
about 40 ft. s(i. The Judges have 
good retiring rooms. The Ddk Bangld 
is close by to the W. There are 7 
rooms, one of which is used din- 
ing hall. After three days a traveller 
who stops at the T.15. has to pay ii 
double fee, that is to say, 2 rs. instead 
of 1 r. 

Alwut 100 yds. to the E. is the 
Univn'dty flail, which measures 
84 ft. 0 in. ]>y 02 ft. 10 in. This in- 
cludes the corridor, which Oj ft, broad. 
The conidor is surmounted by a row 
of arches. There arc 3 at the N. and 
H., and 5 at the E. and W. The 
window glasses are coloured. It now 
Ixjlongs to the KapnrthAla Rajah, who 
gave 40,000 rs. for it. In the garden 
to the N.W. is a mound on ■W’hicli is a 
tomb with a slab in its floor inscribetl 
to Marie Charlotte, d<*c6dee lo 
Avril, 1827, fille dc M. Allard, de St. 
Tropiz, Chevalier de la Legion 
d’Honneur, General de la Cavaleric. 
Over the entrance outside is a Persian 
inscription ^ving the name of the 
decea^. Kot far off is the shrine of 


a Muslim saint called Mauj-i-DaryA. 
Over the door is a Persian inscription 
which says it is the tomb of Saiyid 
Muljammad ShAh Maiiji-i-DaryA, son 
of Nuru’llah, who w'as a spiiitual 
guide ill the time of Akbar. It is an 
octagonal building, and on one of the 
.sides is written in Persian a minatory 
sentence against any one who dese- 
crates the tomb. 

The two next days may be spent in 
visiting the Fort. The traveller will 
drive to the Fort and cuter by the 
Hihli Gate. Here there used to lie 
.some enormously massive hot baths. 
A narrow street leads to an inner gate 
which opens into a clmvh or squai’c, 
where is the very beautiful moscpic of 
Vazir KhAn. It was built in 1834 by 
Ilakim ’AlAu ’d din of Chiniot, Vazir 
of the Emperor Shah JahAu. The 
walls arc covered with beautiful in- 
laid work calletl KAshi or Nak- 
kiishi. The colours of the tiles arc 
burnt in and set in bard mortar. 1 1 
is true .fresco painting. Over the 
noble entrance is written in Persian, 
“ llcmovc thy heart from the ganlens 
of the world, and know that this 
building is the true abode of man.” 
It was completed in the reign of 81uih 
JahAn. The architect was HidAyatu 
’Hah, the faithful servant of Vazir 
Kh An. 

The court of the mosque mea- 
sures inside from the E. wall to the 
low ledge W. of the stone hut 131 ft. 
6 in. sq., from that ledge to the inner 
or W. wall 11 ft. Over the arch- 
way inside is a Persian distich, which 
says Mulpamma^l the Arabian KAbarui 
possesses the gift of both worlds. 

Anyone who l)eooinca not the dirt of his feet, 
May dirt be ou his head ! 

In the centre of the front of the mosque 
is the Muslim creed. In panels along 
the fayade are beautifull}'- written 
verses from the KurAn. There is a 
Persian inscription which gives the 
date in the words BAnI i Masjid nst 
Vazir Khan A.H. 1034. 

The traveller may now ascend 70 
steps, each about 14 in. high, to 
the gallery round the minaret, 
which is about 8 ft. broad, and sur- 
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rounds a room in the minaret in 
which several persons can sit. From 
the gallery there is a very fine view 
over the city, which is truly oriental 
and }>icturesquc. Near the mosque 
arc two springs of water with Pei-sian 
inscriptions whicli say that themasoniy 
part of the well was built by IlAjA 
Dindndith by the desire of Major 
George Maegregor, Dep. Com. of 
Ldhor, in the Sauwat year 1908= 
1851 A.D. Leaving the mosque of 
Vazir Khiin, and proceeding to the 1. 
of it along a street remarkable for 
balconies liaiidsomely carve<l, the visi- 
tor will come to the Sonari Masjid 
or Golden Mosque, which has 3 gilt 
domes, and was built in 1753 A.D. by 
Bikhwari Khdn, a favourite of the 
widow of Mir Mannu, a hidy who 
governed lathor some time after her 
husband’s death. He is said to have 
displeased the lady, whase female at- 
tendants beat liim to death with their 
shoes. 

The situation of this mosque at 
the junction of two roads is pic- 
turesque, and its domes arc elegant. 
Behind the mosque is a large well, 
with steps descending to the water s 
edge. It is said to have been dug by 
Arjun, the nth Guru. Passing along 
the narrow winding street the visitor 
will now come to an open space called 
the Hlrd Mandi, whence is a fine view 
of the Foit and the principal Mosque. 
The visitor will now turn to the right, 
and passing under a gateway Ixjtwcen 
the fort and the mostiuc will enter the 
])retty garden called the Ifuzuri 
The Normal School is in the buildings 
near the gateway. On the right is a 
high crenelated wall, and in the centre 
is the A khnri Darwazah, a ] massive 
gateway built by the Emperor Akbar, 
which w^as formerly the entrance to 
the citadel. ITie towers of this build- 
ing will attract attention by the ele- 
gance of their design. 

On the left is the quadrangle of the 
Jdm'i MajtJ'idi which must next be 
visited. The mosque is raised on a lofty 
platform supported by arches. The en- 
trance is on the W. side of the IJuziirl 
BA|^,and it looks on Ran jit’s beautiful 
B4nUi dari or Pavilion, beyond which 


the Golden Moeque. 

to the height of 90 ft, rises the Fort 
gate called Dewrt Makhtiwala, because 
in Ranjit’s time it was kept by Makh- 
tis — it is now closed. A vast flight 
of 22 steps leads up to the gate f)f the 
mosque. The top step is 79 ft, 3 in, 
long, and from the corner of it to the 
wall of tlie archway is 34 ft. 4 in. The 
lowest step is more than 90 ft. long. 
This mos(pie was built l>y Aurangzib 
wdth the confiscated estates of his 
eldest brother Darii Shikoh, and the 
revenues of MiiltAn were assigned f()r 
its support. Over the entrance is 
written the Muslim creed, and then in 
Persian, “The Mosejue of Abil ’I 
Muzaffar Muljaiya-u-’d din Muliam- 
maci ’Alamgir, the Kingslayer of in- 
fidels, ill the year 1084 A.H ( = 1074 a.d.) 
was completed by the meanest of his 
slaves, Fidd Muliaiya u’ d din lOidn 
Kokar.”* 

The facade of the archway mea- 
sures GO ft. 10 in. long. The N. and 
►S. sides of the court of the mosque 
are 530 ft. long, and the E. and W. 
sides 527 ft. There is a corridcr 
arched over, but open on both sides, 
which is 25 ft. above the ground out- 
side, but only 3 ft. above the level of 
the court. It is 19 ft. broad. Of the 
four minarets, all of which have lost 
one story, only that to the S.W. is 
open. The cupolas wei-c so much in- 
jured by an earthquake that it was 
necessary to take them down. The 
height of the minarets is 143 ft. 6 in., 
theii’ circumference outside is 07 ft. 
84 in. 

Other measurements are : the en- 
trance door is 68 ft. 74 h*. to the 
battlements. The height of the door 
at the part of the masque where 
prayer is held is 75 ft. 7 in. to the 
battlements; the breadth of the mosque 
from E. to W. under the dome is 77 ft. 
84 in., its length from N. to S. ts 
279 ft. 84 in. The mosque is built of 
red sandstone, and the fa9ade of the 
part where people pray is arlorned 
with white marble flo were, which have 
a boantiful appearance. 

Although the mosque is now very 

* Mr. Thornton has written In his guide 
this won! Khokah by a atnuiKe blunder. 
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much neglected, and was dese* 
crated by Ranjit, who made a Ma- 
gazine of it, and used to keep his 
imiiiitions of war in the place where 
the faithful prayed j its magnifi- 
cent proportions excite admiration, 
and tlie quadrangle being over- 
shadowed by two rows of fine trees of 
the Ficus Indica species produces an 
unusual and very pleasing effect. It 
was not till 1856 that the mosque was 
rostored to the Muslims as a place of 
worship. 

The traveller will now visit the IJu- 
?drt Bdgh, which is beautifully laid 
out, and contains an elegant pavilion. 
He wdll ])as8 along the N. side of the 
JAm’l Masjid. He will then pass on 
his right hand the Mainddh or cremation 
place of Ranjit, and then that of 
Kharg Singh, and then that of Nau 
Nibdl Singh, a glittering white build- 
ing rather out of keeping with the 
solemn mosque its lujighbour. 

Ranjit Singli^s Stimiulh adjoins the 
^uziiri Bagh, and the W. wall of the 
Forit. The ceilings are decorated with 
traceries in stucco inlaid with convex 
mirrors. The arches of the interior 
arc of marble, but strengthened >\ith 
brick and chnnani^ and damped with 
iron, which was done by order of Sir 
D. McLcotl when Lieut, -Governor of 
the ranjdb. In the centre is a'rai.sed 
platform of stone, on which is a lotus 
flower carved iu marble, surrounded 
by eleven smaller flowers. The central 
flower covers the aslies of Ranjit ; the 
others those of four wives and seven 
concubines who underwent cremation 
with his corpse. 

Below this mausoleum and by the 
side of the road leading from the 
Roshau&i Gate to the plain outside 
the Fort is the shrine of Arjun^ the 
6th Guru, and compiler of the Adi 
Granth, which is read in Ranjit’s Sam- 
ddh daily, in a huge volume over 
which attendants reverently wave 
chanries. 

. After a steep ascent to the right 
the visitor will turn . to the left, and 
go about 100 yds, to the Roshandi 
Gate of the Fort. A steep incline for 
about another 100 yds., made by the 
English, leads into the Interior of the 


Fort. It may be observed here that 
this incline is very dangerous, as 
Indian carriages have no drags, and 
iu point of fact the author of this 
book was run away with, and liis 
carriage was dashed to pieces at the 
lioshandi gateway, almost at the same 
spot where Nau Nihdl Singh was 
killed by the fall of an archway. 

After ascending the incline the 
visitor will turn to the left, and pass the 
MoH Masjid or Pearl Mosque, which is 
of white marble, and has three domes, 
that in the centre being the largest. 
There is a couii for worshippers whieh 
measuros 50 ft. from N, to 8., jind 
30 ft. from E. to W. The inner door 
has four large padlocks and four strong 
chains, and here Ranjit kept his 
treasure, generally about 2,000,000 
rs., and here too the British keej) 
their treasure of from £100,0(K) to 
£200,000. Several sentries are posted 
in the inner court, in the passage, and 
at the ()uter door. 

Over the arched entrance into the 
outer Courtis written in Pci‘sian, “In the 
twelfth year of the fortunate reign of 
his Imperial Majesty the Shadow of 
God, Sulaimdn in rank, Kaiomars in 
pomp, whase arm is like that f>f Alex- 
ander, the Defender of the KhilAfat 
8hdh Ndru’d Din Jahdnglr, sou of 
Jaldlu’d Din Akbar, the King Con- 
queror of Infidels. In 1 508 A.D., cor- 
responding to 1007 A.H. this noble 
building was completed by the efforts 
of the least of bis disciples and of his 
slaves, his devoted servant Mdnu'ir 
Khdn.* 

Proceeding to the E. the visitor will 
come to a small Sikh temple built by tlio 
Ollier of Dallp Singh’s mother. Near 
it is a well deep. The story is 
that the Emperor Shdh Jahdn one day 
looked into this well and was seized 
with a sudden fear and shrank back, 
on which he was so vexed with him- 
self that he jumped in. His Vazir, as 
in duty bound, jumped in after him. 
They were both rescued, and Shdh 
Jahdn was about to jump in a second 
time, but his Minister pereuaded him 
to give up his intentiom as he bad 
showed hiB courage sufficiently. A 
little to the N. stood a mosque, which 
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has been entirely cleared away, and 
the English, with questionable taste, 
have made a latrine there, which has 
given much offence to the Indians. 

At 30 yards to the 1. of the Palace, 
which extends about 500 ft. on the ex- 
treme E,, is the jml/if'fi of A Jihar^ to 
which succeeds a part built by Jahtiii- 
gir, and then a curtained wall between 
two hexagonal towers ascribed to 
Shah Jaliiiu, to which Aurangzib and 
the Sikhs made additions. The facade 
is covered with designs, inlaid 
enamelled tiles representing men, 
horses, and elephants, engaged in 
hunting, and also the angels, who, 
accoixling to old Persian Mythology, 

I ireside over the daj^s and months, 
h spandi*el8 over arcaded compart- 
ments ill front of Jahangir’s palace 
are four representations of the rising 
sun. Other spandrels show cherubs 
like those in Christian churches, which 
were perhaps borrowed from the Jesuit 
church established by Portuguese mis- 
sionaries at LAhor. In suppoii of this 
it may be said that Bernier mentions 
that JahAnglr, in compliment to the 
missionaries, placed an image of the 
Virgin in a prominent position. 

The traveller will now visit the 
Shish Malially or Palace of Mirrors, 
which is the joint work of SliAh : 
JahAii and Aurangzib. The E. wall of 
this building did not exist in Ranjit’s 
time, and there was an extensive court 
into which he used to pass from the 
Moti Mosque through a handsome 
folding-door studded with gilt bosses. 
At present the Shlsli Mahall has a 
quadrangle which measures 101 ft. 7 in. 
from N. to 8. , and 1 30 ft. 8 in. from E. to 
W., exclusive of the corridor. This 
corridor was an open one, the roof to- 
wards the inner part being suppoited 
Viy 12 pillars 12 ft. high on the N. and 
JS. sides. 

In the coi)tre of the W. side is a 
beautiful white marble pavilion called 
Nwkb LdUha.^ as it is said to have 
cost 9 lakhs or rs. 900,000. This 
beautiful work of art, inlaid after 
the fashion so well known at Agra, is 
31 ft. long from N. to S. and 15 ft. 4 in. 
broad from E. to W. This breadth is 
also that of the corridor. Between 


Hie ShWi MalidlL 

the pillars on the S. side of the quad- 
rangle walls have been erected, and thus 
an armour}'’ has been formed. Before 
leaving the Shish Mahall the visitor 
should ascend to the roof and to the 
summit of the small building atop of 
it, whence there is a magnificent view 
over the city of Labor and the sur- 
rounding country, in which the river 
ItAvi and the lofty minarets of Hliah 
Darra beyond it, and nearer to him 
the Mausoleum of Ban jit and ^he great 
mosque will be pointed out to him. 

The Shish Maball was the place where 
the sovereignty of the Pan jab was 
transferred to the British Government. 
Here, too, Banjit held his receptions. 
In the ’small rooms leading to the upper 
tower the ceilings arc cut into geo- 
metrical patterns. I’hese paintings and 
the min-or work with which the walls 
and ceilings arc ornamented were 
done by the Sikhs, and ill agree with 
the chaste beauty of the Mughul archi- 
tecture, There used to be fountains 
and a reservoir in the centre of the 
quadrangle, but these were lilled in 
with clay in order that the band 
might stand there during the Prince of 
Wales’ visit. In the inlaid work of 
the Ptavilion there were formerly valu- 
able stones, but these have been all 
icked out hy the Sikhs, and probably 
y the English soldiers after them. 

Ill the armoury the visitor will re- 
mark the round shield of Guru Govind. 
It is of rhinoceros hide, and has a 
single lx>ss. Plis battle-axe is also 
shown, the blade of which is of 
fine Damascus steel. Here, too, will 
be seen the arms taken from the Sikhs 
by the English ; some of the helmets 
are inscrilied Akal SipAhl. The long 
gauntleted swords are merely used in 
fencing. There are many cuirasses 
which belonged to the regiments com- 
mandeil by French officers, with brass 
eagles carved upon them. There are 
also rings of steel which were used as 
missiles in war, particularly by the 
AkAlis. The crests of these soldiers, 
called Jikars, in the shape of a bar 
passing through two semi-circles, and 
crowiiol with a ball, are exhibited. 
There ai'o also some cannon with 
barrels which turn like those of a 
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revolver, and a'number of camel guns 
and an obus, inscribed in Persian, 
**Fatb y& sbahld, 1816, victory or 
death.” Many coats of mail will also 
be observed. 

Parallel with the tower of the Shiah 
Mahall was another tower called 
Saman Burj (prop. Musamman, oc- 
tagonal), of great height, parallel 
with the tower of the same name, 
which still stands. The height of the 
tower of the Shish Mal^all is 102 ft. 
Tin. There is a higlicr part of about 
110 ft., but it is not so accessible. The 
ascent is by C4+44 high steps, 108 in 
all. To the N. is a view over the 
Bdddvii Garden. On this plain Itanjit 
used to have reviews, and he slept in 
the winter in the courtyaixl, going to 
the hills in the summer. Some of the 
rooms arc prettily painted and orna- 
mented with mica. 

When Dalip Singh was going away 
he took Kamnl ’d din, a son of one 
of Ran jit’s oldest officials, to an 
apple depicted in one of the lx)u- 
quets at the N.E. corner and said, 

“ Whenever you look on this remem- 
ber me.” In the same corner is a 
room containing relics of the Prophet 
and his family. When Ahmad ShAh 
Abdalll took Dihli, he married his son 
to the Emperor’s daughter. The bride 
fell ill at KandahAr, and her mother 
Malikahu’zZamAn started to see her and 
took these relies with her. At Jamun 
she heard the news of her daughter’s 
death, and gave away all the money 
she had With her. She then borrowed 
60,0()0 rs. on the relies, and subse- 
quently a lAkh more on them. As she 
was unable to pay, the relics fell into 
the bands of the mortgagees, two noble- 
men, from whom Ranjit took them. 

They are kept in a shabby glass case, 
and arc usually covered with dust. 
They consist of turbans of 'All and of 
his sons, I^asan and ^usain, a cap 
with Ai-abic writing on it, the prayer 
carpet of FA|;ima, a slipper of Mu^jiam- 
mad, and the mark of his foot im- 
prest in a stone, on which being ex- 
hibited Kamru ’d din remarked, **It is 
evident the Prophet bad no joints to 
his toes.” There are also a vestment 
of the Fiophet, his piayer carpet a&d 


a green turban. Besides these there 
is a hair of the Prophet s beard, of a 
retl colour. There were a dozen for- 
merly, but all have perished except 
this one. There is also some red earth 
from Karbala. There is a decayed 
tooth, which is said to have belonged 
to one of the ImAms. 

The traveller will now walk in a S. 
direction along the E. wall and will 
come to the JJiican i /Gids, or KhwAb- 
gAh i Kuchik, where the Emperor 
used to sleep. It is of white marble, 
and has a tesselated marble pavement, 
black and white. In the wall were a 
I I’eservoir and fountoiii, but these are 
now filled up. It has been used by the 
English as a church, and there is a 
font near the E. wall, and just in line 
with it an aperture in the JAU or per- 
forated screen, about 2 ft. sq., at which 
the Emperor sat and lieanl his ’Arz- 
b(^i read the petitions, from the roof 
of a building now ruined. He was 24 
ft. below the Emperor. The Di wan i 
Kh A? measures 61 ft. 2 in. from N. to 
S., and 40 ft. Sin, from E. to W,, and 
there arc 2 rows of dw'arf pillars, 12 in 
each row. 

, There was a corresponding build- 
ing on the W. side of the court, 
but it is entirely gone. There was 
I also a large sq. Uink in the middle 
! with fountains, all now filled up. S. 
of this on the E. side is the Akbari 
Ma1.iall, where Dalip Singh was born, 
and an oniamented HiiidA pavilion. 
From the DiwAn i KJiA? you descend by 
67 steps to the long walk along the E, 
wall of the palace ; about 20 yds. from 
this you pass S. to the JChivAhgdh i 
Xaldtt, which is of red sandstone, and 
is now nearly all whitewashed by the 
Public Works Department, The archi- 
traves of the pillars are well carved 
in the HindA fashion'with representa- 
tions of elephants and hi Ms. The 
building measures 77 ft. 9 in. inside, and 
a corridor extended from it 150 ft. 
into the centre of the fort, where 
the hospital now ist This corridor 
has been destroyed, and the English 
have put up a wretched barrack 
instead. Bound the centre was a 
railing, in which were a reservoir, 
fountains, and other beautiful worka 
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of .art, of which no vestigfc now re- 
in fiinn. 

If the visitor now goes to the W. 
side, he will enter the Diwdn i "Am, 
which ifl 170 ft. 2 in. long from N. to S. 

^ and 50 ft. 5 in. wide from E. to W, 'J’he 
coarse brick pavement is unseemly. The 
hailding is of red sandstone, but luis 
been whitewashed. In the centre is 
iIk; Takhtgdh, or “throne place," 
where the Emperor sat. The ascent is 
hy 14 steps, and there are several 
I'ooiTj' behind. In the front are the 
remains of a red sandstone railing, 
inside which only the nobles could 
come. N. of this, where now stands ; 
a clump of trees, was a tomb, out 
of which a holy man used to warn 
the Emperor that he was mortal. 

To the’ E. is the hospital, a building 
which was erected by Chdiid Kauwar 
for her residence, and there she was 
I'onUned by order of *Shfr Singh, and 
]»ut to death according to his com- 
'uauds by her handmaidens. S. of 
the Diwdu i "Am, and adjoining it is 
the house of Shir Singh, which was 
,4 stories high, but only two now re- 
main. Tlie traveller may return 
through the IJusjilri Bd^jh, which is a 
little to tlic S. of llanjit s mausoleum. 
The Bdrahdari in it w'as built by Ranjit 
with white marble taken from the 
tombs of the Emperor Jahdngir and 
the Empress Ndr Jahdn at Shahdarrah. 

It measures 44 ft. 6 in. by 45 ft. 

To the E. is a gate, beyond which was 
a second gate, which fell on Nau Nihal 
I'ingh and Uddhani and killed them. 
Kami-u ’d din, no,w living at Ldhoi, 
saw the liody of Nau Nihdl brought 
into the Bdrahdarl, with the blood 
and brains issuing from the nose. 
He is of opinion that the catastrophe 
was accidental and not designed. 

ITiere arc one or two houses within 
the city walls which deserve examina- 
^^0 of these is the house of 
Rang Singh, vfhich. is close 
to the MaStl Gate adjoining the E. 
waU.of the fort. The entrance to this 
nousc is by a strong archway, w'hich 
l»i'otects it and the adjoining house, 
in From the top, which is 

ch there is a fine view ot the 

^‘ty. Har Bans Singh is the nephew 

1883 .] 


and adopted son of the famous Sikh 
sardar Tej Singh, and after the adop- 
tion a son was li>rn to Tej Singh, but it 
was too late to alter the disposition of 
the property, and liar Bans Singh 
inherited everything, while the true 
son aiul heir was left peninless, 'Tej 
Singh died on the 2iid of Soptembor. 
1862, in a nK)m in the N.W. side of 
the adjoining house. From this liousc 
tlic tomh of Ayyji/. may be visited, it 
is of brick and mortar, and has been 
ruined and repaired again anti again. 
It is .1 short distance W. of the Golileh 
Mosque, and close to tJie Tanksdl 
Bi'iziir. The entrance is by a mean 
door in a little court, and the tomb 
consists of a platform Uft. 10 in. b^-- 
7 ft. 6 in., on which is a low raised 
place covered 'with a pall. There is 
no inscription. In such an obscure 
resting-place lie the remains of the 
once powerful favourite of Mahmiid 
of Gliaznl. 

Having finished the sights in the 
Fort the next visit may be to the 
railway workshops, which, with the 
railway station of the S. P. and D, 
line, are in the quarter called Nau- 
lakka, on the E. of the city wall and 
not far from the Dihli Gate. The 
station is of brick, designed by Mr. 
Brimton, C.E., on a plan which ad- 
mits of its being used in case of need 
as a fort. It cost rs. 157,600. The 
workshops, together with the station, 
cover 12t» acres of ground. The Sta- 
tion began to lie used in 1875, and can 
keep in repair 150 locomotives and 
2,500 carriages. More than 2,000 
workmen ai’o employeti, of w’hom 25 
.are European foremen. There is no- 
thing required for a railway, from the 
heaviest castings to the most minute 
fittings, which cannot be supplied here, 
as the factory is one of the most com- 
plete in India. The wheelbarrow, un- 
known in other parts of India, is here 
in use. 

This place exhibits one of the 
most striking proofs of the improve- 
ment introduced by the British in 
India. Here the usually apathetic 
Indian may be seen working with a 
vigour worthy a European, and 
haadling machines which require con* 
o 
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Ktaut vigilance and attention. The 
Railway Company haa here lodged its 
sUiff of English employes in great 
comfort. There are comfortable suites 
of apartments in which 40 families 
are lodged, and pay a' moderate rent. 
There are also a swimming-bath, a 
library, a billiard-room, and a theatre. 
The Church is about 1 m. from the 
Railway Station to the S. ; it will liold 
100 people. It was formerly a tomb, 
and is a domed building with recesses. 

The Cevietery is on the circular road 
about 50 yds. S. of the Tanksiil road ; 
it is not well kept. Here is biu-icd 
the infant sou of Lord Tjawrencc, who 
died on the 1st April, 1852. Also the 
wife of Robert Cast, sometime Com- 
missioner in the Tanjdb, who died on 
June 2nd, 18(>4 ; and the daughter of 
»Sir Douglas Forsyth, and J children 
of Sir F. Pollock. In St. James’s 
Church there are tablets to A. A. 
Roberts, Esq,, C.B. and C.S.I., who 
tilled the offices of Financial Commis- 
sioner in the Panjdb, Judge of the 
Chief Court at Iidhor, and Mcmljer of 
the Legislative Council of India, and 
linally Resident at the Court of the 
Nijjdm, where he died on the 14th 
May, 1868. There is also a tablet to 
8ir A. I^awrence, Bart., B.C.S., eldest 
son of Sir Henry Lawrence, killed by 
the fall of a bridge near Simla on the 
27th August, 1864. Near the \jhurcU 
is a handsome cross, erected “in re- 
membrance of one whom we loved, 
Donald Friell McLeod, K.C.S.I.,Lieut.- 
Governor of the Panjdb, who died 28th 
Nov., 1872.” 

Shiilimdr Uardem . — The next day 
may be spent in a visit to the.so gar- 
dens, which are 6 m. from the mile- 
stone near the Tanksal Gate of Ldhor, 
whence the measurements are made 
to Peshawar and other places. The 
gardens are ^ m. broad and I m. and 
80 yds. long from N- to S. They are 
divided into three parts, and many 
steps are descended to reach the lowest 
pai't. The whole extent is about 80 
acres, surrounded by a wall 20 ft, high, 
with a large gateway, and pavilions 
at each comer, 40 ft. high to the top 
of the towers. Canals permeate the 
garden, and there is a small centre- 


piece to each, besides a tank in the 
centre of all, with an island and a 
passage across to it. There are IOC’ 
small fountains in the first garden 
and double that number in the tanl 
The trees are chiefly mangoes, and tb 
garden is laid out in monotonou 
square beds. Once, when the cliu- 
nam was intact and the frescoes new, 
it must have been a very pretty place, 
but now it is decayed and sliabby. 

The sixth milestone is just before you 
reach the garden, and on the opposite 
side of the road are two gardens, the , 
Sandanwaiiis and Misr Birj LaPs, 
arid to the E. tlicrc is also Jamad’ai' 
KhushhiU Sinh’s garden, and across 
the roa<l to the N.E. Leliiia Sirih’s. 
There arc many dargahs and gardens 
to which on holidays crowds of people 
go on pilgiimagc. 'the Shalima” 
Gardens were laid out in 1637 A.D. 
by order of Shah Jahdii. Tlie ety- 
mology of the word Sluilinuir is doubt- 
ful, but is probably from bouse, 

J/a/*, '.Cupid, These ganlcns are a fa- 
vourite place of resort for fetes and 
picnics. About ^ m. before reaching 
Shiilinuir is the gateway to the (/it~ 
IdH Itagh oi’ i^ose garden, which 
was laid out in 1655 by Sultan Beg, 
who was Admiral of the fleet to SluUi 
Jahun. I’lie Nakkaslii work on the 
gate of coloured tiles is very beautiful, 
and hardly inferior to that on Vazir 
Khdii’s mosque. On the gateway ii? 
incribed in Persian : — 

KhuMli in kih clurad laluh clnidiash 

dul i KliurijliMl o mail ,'4\avvad chiiagli'wh. 

Sweet is this garden, througli envy of which 
tlie tuli]) i.s Mpotted, 

The rose of the sun and moon forms its 
beautiful laini>, . 

Opposite to the Gulabl Bdgli is the 
tomb of Ll li Marddn Khd/n^ the cele- 
brated engineer, who also laid out the 
Shdlimdr gardens. It is necessary to 
pass over a field to get to this tomb.-^ 
You then come to a lofty archway, 
which formerly opened into a garden, 
and was once covered with exquisitely 
coloured tiles, of which there are still 
fine remains. The facade of the gate- 
way, which looks N. , is 68 ft. long, and 
has alcoves painted red and white. 
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Above these the colours are an exqui- 
site blue and white, with some yellow. 
The E. and W. sides are only 62 ft. 
long, S. of this, at 50 yds. distance, 
's the tomb of ’All MardAn. It is oc- 
agonal in shape, the outside layers 
)eing of burnt brick, aiul the inner 
ones of unbunit. The building is very 
much decayed and cracked, and people 
have been at work digging out bricks 
from the massive walls. The N. side 
now measures 34 ft. 10 iii. The E. 
side 34 ft. 5 in. The S.E, side 
34 ft. 10 in. The W. 34 ft. 8 in. The 
otliers 34 ft. 10 in. The total 
d(ipth of the buttress wall, which has 
several angles, 20 ft. This supports 
the inner, outer, uiul upper dome. The 
inside measure from the inner angle of 
one buttress to the angle of the oppo- 
site is 45 ft. 8 in. ; in other woitls, the 
inner lloor is 45 ft. sq., and the height 
to the vaulted roof is 52 ft. 5 in. 

There is some difficulty in measuring 
the height, as the staircase is ruined and 
quite dark. The above measurement 
was taken, however, by dropping a 
tape through a hole at the top of 
the vault. Thence to the top of the 
next vaulted roof is about the same, 
so that tlie total height is about 100 ft. 
besides this, there was a finial, whicli 
has been destroyed. When it existed, 
the total height would be about 110 ft. 
The garden where Huchet ISingh was 
killed is about ^ mile to the S.E. 

Jt may be mentioned here that there 
are 4 cemeteries of Muslims at Labor. 
1st, that of MlAnl Saljib, to the S. ; 
2nd, that of Shckhhu ’1 Muiili, in the 
same direction ; 3rd, that of PAk Da- 
man, to the S.E. ; 4th, that of gadr 
DiwAn, 

The Central Priwn . — As the Central 
Prison is one of the best managed in 
India, the traveller will perhaps like to 
visit i%. Should he be dcsiroua of pur- 
chasing tents or carpets for a journey 
in the hills, he will, as a matter of 
course, purchase them there. The 
Central Jail is situated at 4,400 ft. S, 
01 Government House, a little to the 
W. of the ilace-course. and at the ex- 
treme S. of the Civil Station, The 
prison is capable of holding 2,276 
prisoners, and is generally full, It 


consists of 2 octagons, each containing 
8 compartments, radiating from a cen- 
tral watchtow’er. Besides these, there 
are 100 solitary cells outside the great 
wall in a separate enclosure. There 
arc generally about 26 boys, who are 
kept in a separate place. Confinement 
ill the solitary cells is limited to 3 days, 
and is inflicted only on men who w'ill 
not work, ami on whom flogging makes 
no impression. 

The hospital, which consists of three 
fine barracks in a separate enclo- 
sure, is situated where the octagons 
diverge. Both octagons and hos- 
pital are enclosed with iron railings 
instead of walls, thus allowing a better 
circulation of air. The prisoners arc 
allowed 36 superficial and 648 cubic 
ft. of sleeping space. The buildings 
are of sun-dried bricks set in mud, 
w'ith tile<l roofs. One octagon was 
finished in 1853, the other in 1862. 
'J’his latter is the prison for Europeans, 
and has 1 large ward and 3 small ones, 
with bathing and dressing rooms. The 
jail is under a European superinten- 
dent, generally a doctor, with a Euro- 
pean deputy-superintendent, and 2 
European warders for the European 
prisoners. The ju'isoners are classed 
as casuals and habituals. The boys arc 
kept strictly apart from ad ults. I’here 
are 3 kinds of labour — hard, medium, 
mid light, and removal from one to the 
other depends on conduct. The prison 
is for males only, whose sentence ex- 
ceeds 3 years and for those sentenced 
to transportation. Each prisoner costs 
about 20 rs. a year, deducting 14 J rs. 
for his labour earnings. 

During the Mutiny, 80,000 car- 
tridges were made by convict mu- 
tineci-s, besides thousands of sand- 
bags for the siege of Dilhi, commis- 
sariat gear, and tents for Euro- 
peaiis. Government uttributod much 
of these results to the inspector, Dr. C. 
Hathaway, who slept for months in the 
Central Jail. The most notable manu- 
factures in the prison are blankets.* 
and cloths, mats, and floorcloths (called 

* The blankets cost 24 rs. each ; tliey tread 
them in water in order to make the stitches 
clorer. 
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<laria\ tentp, nif?s, carpets, ♦ scarfs, 
shawls, lithographic ])rinting, and 
00110117 paper. The carpets resemble 
those of Persia, and tradesmen in 
London purchase them annually to the 
value of about £2,000. 

Oil-crushing was carried on till 1870, 
when it was given uj), as it did not pay 
for the labour. Crime is 011 the de- 
crease. Thaggism has been quite put 
down, and cattlc-liflingis on the wane. 
In some districts, a ftiw years ago, a 
man could not marry or wear a tur- 
ban till he had carried olf cattle. The 
women arc imprisoned in a scpari^te 
building called the Penitentiary. They 
arc taught to read aud write, and some 
of them make good progress. The 
Thagl School of Industry may also be 
visited, and is not far off. The estab- 
lishment is self-supporting. The fe- 
males live in a separate building. 

Returning from the Jail, the visitor 
may take a look at the Racc-coui’se, 
and then drive on to the Ltmnmee 
Garde nSf which cover 112 acres ; and 
here, on Saturday evenings, the Labor 
Police Rand jJays. 'J’hore are 80,000 
trees and COO shrubs of different species. 
The visitor will remark the IHnuif Ion- 
fjifoliaf the Australian gum-tree, and 
the carob tree of Syria. There is a 
menagerie here in which is a very fine 
tiger, who has grown up here ,'#rom a 
cub. Some years ago he tore off the 
arm of a boy, who was rescued with 
difficulty. There is a bear jut and 
some large bears. The keepci*, having 
ventural down into the jnt, was tOni 
to pieces by them. 

At the N.W. corner is the Law- 
rence Hall, fronting the Mall, and 
the Montgomery JLall, facing the cen- 
tral avenue of the gardens. A co- 
vered corridor joins the halls. The 
LawTence Hall was built in memory of 
J5ir J. Lawrence in 18C2, and was de- 
signed by G. Stone, C.E. The Mont- 
gomery Hall was built in 1866, in 
memory of Sir R. Montgomery, from 
designs by Mr. Gordon, C.E. In the 
Montgomery Hall are portraits of Sir 

* Caipets are sold at 10 rs. a yard. A 
prifoner does a hit 2 ft. long and 4 in. broad 
lu one day. 


H. Lawrence, President of the Board 
of Administration of the PanjAb, and 
killed at Lakhnau in 1857, It was 
painted by J. N. Dixie. By it is Lord 
Lawrence, by the same artist. Then 
comes Sir 11. Montgomery, 2ud Lieui.- 
Governor, copied from a picture by 
Sir F. Grant. Next comes the 3rd 
Lieut.-Governor, Sir D. McLeod, killed 
on the I^ndon Underground Railway 
in 1872. Next is Sir H. M. Durand, 
4th Licnt.-Goveriior, killed atTiiiik on 
the Hist of Dec., 1870, by being 
crushed by liis elephant in rushing 
through a low gateway. Next comes 
Sir H. Edwardes, Commissioner of 
Peshdwar, who died in 1809 in Eng- 
land, Next comes Mr. A. Roberts, 
Financial Commissioner and Judicial 
Commissioner in the Punjab, wlio died 
as Resident at the Nizam’s Court in 
1868, He was the Ist Commandant 
of the Labor Volunteer Corps, and 
founded the Roberts Institute, a read- 
ing-room at Liihor. Lastly, there is a 
portrait of Mr. F, Cooper, Commis- 
sioner of Ldhor, who died, 011 furlougli. 
in 1869. 

Government Ifovre , — This is at no 
great distance from the Lawrence 
Gardens to the N. It is the tomb of 
Muliammad Kasim Khdii, cousin of 
the Emperor Akbar. He was a great 
patron of wrestlers, and his tomb usc«l 
to be called XnahUfrdld Gnmbaz, or 
Wrestler’s Dome. KhushbAl Singh, 
uncle of Tej Singh, fixed his residence 
ill it, and Sir H. Lawrence got it from 
him, giving him in exchange for it the 
house of DiwAii Hdkim Rdl. The al- 
coves ill the central hall have been 
coloured, and the walls decorated with 
fresco designs, under the direction of 
Col. Hyde, R.E. There arc some noble 
trees in the grounds, and a good swim- 
ming bath. 

Midn Mir, — The cantonment of 
Midn Mir is situated 6 m. to the S.E. 
of Ldhor city and 3 m. from the Civil 
Station in the same direction. The 
troops formerly occupied AndrKali, 
but on account of the unhcalthincss of 
that site, were removed to Midn Mir in 
1861-2. The new cantonment was 
then in a treeless plain, but trees have 
now beem planted along the roads in 
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avenues. But Midn Mir is certainly 
very hot, and is considered unhealthy. 
The visitor may go by the Multdn Kail- 
way, which has a station about ^ m. to 
the \V. of the cantonment and j)arallcl 
with its centre. The pop. of Midn Mir 
for 1808 was given at 13,767, of whom 
3,040 were Tlindds, 4,181 Muslims, 
330 Sikhs, and 0,11)4 other sects. 

The arrangement of the cantonment 
is as follows : — On the extreme N. is 
the bazdr of the Europ. Inf., and to 
the kS.W. of it their hospital. Then 
follow to the H. the lines of the Europ. 
1 nf., with the ofHcers’ quarters on the 
E., and the Catholic Chapel and rifle- 
range beyond ; then, to the E. by S. of 
these again, is the quarter guard, the 
magazine, and another set of officera’ 
quarters to the E. Then follow, to 
the iS., the racquet-court and the Exec. 
Engineers’ office, and to the E. of these 
the lines of the N. I. ; and again, S. of 
these, the Artillery lines, and at the 
extreme S. the lines of the N. Cavalry. 
The Artillery practice range is to the 
E. of the Artillery lines. 

About ^ of a m. to the N.W. of the 
cantonment is the Shrine of MlAti 
a saint from wliom the cantonment 
has its name. It stands in an enclo- 
sure on the r.-hand side of the road 
which leads to the cantonment. A 
visitor is expect ed to take oil his shoes. 
The shrine stands in the centre of a 
quadrangle, 200 ft. sq., on a handsome 
niarble platform 64 ft. scj. The shrine 
itself is of marble and 27 ft. 6 in. sq. 
Kanjit took away much of the marble 
for his bdrahdari in the Huziirl Bd^, 
and to make amends had the inside 
painted with flowers. Over the en- 
trance is in Tersian : — 

Mian Jlfa, tlic Title jvige of devnteos, 

Tho earth of wliot-e (lo<»r is luminous as the 
PliiloRopher’s stone, 

Todk his way to the ctenial city 
Wlieii he was weary of this abcnle of sorrow. 

Ilciison recorded the year of his decease 
as folhiWH ; 

MiyAn MIr was pleased to ascend on high, 
A.H. 1045- A.D. 1035. 

The left side of the cnclosui’e is 
occupied by a mosque in which there 
}8 no inscription. Within the shrine 
)8 a low sarcophagus covered with a 


gaudy pall. Outside arc several tombs, 
and across the railway is a ruined 
village. Formerly there were near 
the shrine a reservoir with a fountain 
and a garden, and wlieu the building 
was new and unspoiled by Kanjit it 
must have been very beautiful. There 
is a high single wire fence on either 
side, but there are places where it can 
he passed. In the centre of the village 
is the mined tomb of Muld Hhdh, 
called in the map Mullan Shdh 
Uhhrcc, who was the Pir or saint of 
Aurangzib’s eldest brother Ildrd, He 
is said by Kanim ’d din to have been 
king of Buklidrd. It was originally 
covered with Nak|j:dshi work, but 
scarcely a trace remains. 

8oon after this the traveller will pass 
on the right the village of Gayhiya Sha- 
ka, wlicve arc a number of large tombs, 
S(^me with cupolas, but all more or 
less ruined. Just beyond the Govern- 
ment House, at 300 yds. from the 
main road, is the most venerated 
tomb in Ldhor or its vicinity. It is 
called the tomh of Pdltdamun^ “ The 
Chaste Lady.’ ’ There was a flourishing 
village here, but it is now ruined. 
This saint was the daughter of the 
younger brotlier of ’All by a different 
mother. Her real name was Rukiyah 
Khdnum, and she was the eldest of six 
sisters, who arc all buried here, and 
who fled with her to Baghdikl, after 
the massacre at Karbala ; she died in 
1 10 A.U. = 728 A.D., at the age of 90. 

The road is narrow and bad, and so 
encumbered with bricks that a cairiage 
cannot approach the entrance, to reach 
whi<;h a turn must be taken to the 
right, and a lane ascended to about 
200 yds. The place is remarkable for 
a number of Wnnr trees of slow 
growth, with a narrow leaf, and they 
must be very old, as they are now a 
yard in diameter. It is expected that 
the visitor will take oil his shoes, and 
as the ground is covered -with sharp 
little pebbles he will probably have 
some holes in his socks. There are 5 
enclosures, and the tomb of Rukiyah 
is in tho nth. It is of brick and 
mortar, whitewashed, and measures 
13 ft, by 11 ft. 6. It is surrounded by 
a railing. 6 ft. 4 high. 
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The larger IFanr trees have grown 
through the pavement to a height 
of about 60 ft. The MujAwir asserts 
that they are 800 yrs. old. He is 
himself a very old man, and he says 
that his father and grandfather 
both maintained th.'it the trees were 
that age. One tree on the E. has 
fallen, broken up the wall with its 
roots, and knocked down a small 
part of the rail. Nothing but the 
trunk now remains, about 8 ft. in cir- 
cumference, but broken off at the 
height of 25 ft. The trunk is hollow 
and split, and its appearance certainly 
justifies the age imputed to it. Another 
is still alive, and grows up through 
the pavement to a height of 40 ft. It 
is placed most inconveniently in the 
entrance to the court. The court, 
including the corridor, is 45 ft. 2 in. sq. 
The N.E. corner is the tomb of the 
brother of the saint Mauj i Daryd, 
under a roof. By the side of Rukiyah 
three of her sisters are buried ; the 
other three arc buried in the next 
court, which is 5 ft. higher than that 
in which Rukiyah lies. Beside the 
tomb of Mauj i Earyd are two smaller 
ones, which are those of his son and 
grandson. When the visitor leaves, 
gome sweetmeats called patdsa will 
probably lie brought to him by the 
Mujdwir. They are exceedingly good, 
and it will be polite to give a .small 
present in return. 

There arc numberless curious build- 
ings amongst the ruins at Ldhor, but 
it will suffice to mention only one or 
two more, as few travellers would 
have time at their disposal to visit all. 
About 4 ra. S.W. of the railway station 
is the tomb of fcSheldlL Miisd, called 
Ahangar or ironmonger. It is re- 
markable for a blue dome, in good 
preservation. It lia.s been covered 
with Kdshi work, most of which is 
worn off. 

The legend is that a Hiiidd woman 
came to the shop of Mdsd, which 
stood where his tomb now stands, 
and asked him to mend her milk- 
can. While he was preparing to do 
so he kept gazing At her, she said, 
‘*I came to have my can mended, 
and you keep staring at my face ; this 


is wrong.” He said, “ I am admiring 
the beauty which (Jod has given you, 
but to show you I have no improper 
thoughts, I will dr.aw the red-hot iron 
across my eyes, and pray that if I am 
guilty I may lose my sight. If I do 
not, you will know 1 am innocent.” 
He then pulled the red-hot can out of 
the forge and passed it across his eyes 
and felt no haim. This miracle was 
bruited abroad, and MilsA came to be 
regarded as a saint. The beautiful 
HindiiAni and her mother embraced 
IsUm, and became MilsA’s disciples, 
and both the w-omcn .are buried in a 
small tomb close to that of the saintly 
ironmonger. 

A little to the N. of the tomb 
is the mission chapel, and the mis- 
sion grounds and cemetery are close 
by. Mdsa’s tomb is 25 ft. sq., and 
there is Arabic writing all round 
the window's, but it is so defaced as to 
be now illegible. With regard to the 
Kdshi work it may be mentioned that 
in 1876 there w’as at lidhor an artist 
in that work, named Muhammad 
Bakhsh, who was then 97 years of age. 
With him the secret of the Kdshi work 
probably died, for he always refusiid 
to take a pupil. Just beyond Mdsd’s 
tomb is a small domed building prettily 
adorned with Kdshi w'ork, and said to 
be the tomb of Khdn Haurdn. 

To the W. of the Blidthi gate of the 
city, and W. also of the circular roa^l, 
is the »kYine trf Ganj Baljlish Ddfdr. 
It is an octagon, each side of which 
measures 8 ft. 9 in., total periphery 
being 70 ft. The court in wdiich it 
stands measures 39 ft. 7 in. from E. to 
W., and 38 ft. from N. to S. Outside 
are several handsome mosques. It 
will be necessary to take otf one's 
shoes before entering the court. Over 
the entrance is a Persian couplet 
which says ; — 


laid Bakhuh was a sourco of bounty to thn 
whole world, and one who displayed the 
divine light, , 

Ic waa the instructor of the imperfect, and 
tlic cuidc of the perfect. 


This shrine is much resorted to by 
women, who strew flowers and offer 
sheBs of the Cppraa mimeta kind, 
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which arc put in heaps and then 
counted. On the second side of the 
octagon is a long Persian inscription, 
at the end of which is the date, 495 
A.H. — 1101 A.D. Ganj Bakhsh accom- 
panied ]\Iahraud of Ghazni, in his 
invasion <»£ India, but died at Ldhor. 
He wrote a book called Kashfii ’1 
Majhi'il, “ Revelation of the hidden.” 

At the extreme S.W. corner of the 
civil station is a good honse built by 
Lord . Lawrence, in 1849. It was 
subsequently purchiised by Mr. 
Roulnois, chief judge of Lahor, who 
spent a large sum in repairing it. At 
al)out 400 yds. N. of this is a building 
called Cliauburji, “ Four Towci's,” 
wliich has been a gateway to a garden 
and has liail 4 ininars, whence its 
name. 1'he N.W. turret has Ldlcu 
down, perhaps frf)ni an earthquake, 
aiul has taken witli it the wall on that 
side. This be.aiil iful building is faced 
with blue and green encaustic tiles, 
ft looks IC., and the E. side measures 
50 ft. 8 from the outer angle of the 
ininaret on the 8. to the corresponding 
angle on the N. The S. side nieasuix’S 
58 ft. 5. 'J'here has been a dome, but 
the greater part of it has fallen. Over 
the entrance is first a line of Arabic, 
and 10 ft. below it a Persian couplet 
whicli may be traii.slated thus : — 

Tin’s Kclcn-lilve garden owes its origin to 

iilliiih, thi^ l.-nly of the age. 

Tlic favour of JVliyaUai wa.s ui)oa Ihi.s garden. 

Shdh Duvrah . — Having finished the 
principal sights in Labor, the traveller 
should make two short expeditions 
across the Ravi, to see places which 
will well re[)ay him for the trouble. 
The first will be to 8hiUi Darrah, 
which is situated on the right bank of 
the Ravi, ul)OUt 1;^ m. to the N. of the 
bridge over that river. The journey 
by rail takes about 7 minutes to the 
♦Shsih Darrah station of the N. State 
Railway, from which the tonih of the 
IJmvcror Jahdnff ir is m'. to the N. 

'Jliero is a fine clump of trees about 
^ of the way, where the traveller may 
stop and refresh himself. A small 
domed building will then be passed 
on the left, and shortly after an en- 
closure will be entered which has 


been the outer court of the Mausoleum. 
This court has been occupied by 
workmen and railway officials, who 
have not improved it. A very hand- 
some archwciy leads into the next 
court, in which is the JMausolcum. 
The archw'ay is of white and red sand- 
stone, and is about 50 ft, high. There 
are 4 or 5 rooms in it, which have 
at times been occupied by the TiAbiis 
ill connection with the railway. This 
archway looks W., and there arc gatc- 
w'ays at the other points, but not so 
large. 

The court in whicli the Mausoleum 
is, is used for a garden, the proceeds 
of which go to the keepers of the 
tomb, of whom there are 5 families. 
This garden is 1,000 ft. sq., and in the 
centre stands the Mausoleum. There 
is first a fine corridor 233 ft. long, 
from which to the central dome is 
108 ft. 2. in. The passage to the tomb 
is paved with beautifully streaked 
marble from Jaypiir and other places. 
There is no marble near Labor. The 
sarcophagus stands on a white marble 
platform 1.3 ft. 5 in. long from N. to S., 
and 8 ft. 9 in. broad. The sarcophagus 
also is of white marble, and is 7 ft. 
long. On the E. .and W. sides of the 
sarcophagus are the 99 names of God, 
most beautifully carved, and on the 
vS. side is inscribed, “The Glorious 
Tomb of His High M.-ijosty, Asylum of 
Protectors, Nilru VI din Muhammad, 
the Emperor Jahangir, 1037 A.H. — 
1027 A.D.” On the N. cud is“ Allah is 
the Living God, There is no God but 
God over the invisible world .and all 
things. lie is merciful and compas- 
sionate.” On the top of the sarco- 
phagus is a short passage from the 
Kurau, written in beautiful Tu^ra. 

’ The central dome is 27 ft. 1 sq., and 
on the 4 sides are excellent screens of 
lattice work. .lust outside the entrance 
and to the right of it, is a staircase 
with 25 steps, which leads up to a 
magnificent tcsselatcd pavement, at 
each corner of which is a minaret, 
95 ft. liigh from the platform. This 
platform is 211 ft. 6 in. sq. and is truly 
beautiful. A marble wall ran round the 
pavement, but was taken away by 
Ranjit, and has been replaced by a poor 
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substitute of masonry. The minarets 
are 4 stories hi^h, and are built of 
magnificent blocks of stone 8 ft. long ; 
61 steps from 12 to 14 ins. high each, 
lead to the topmost , place, whence 
there is a fine view to the over 
the Rtivi to the city. 

Altogether this Mausoleum is one of 
the finest in the world, and after the 
Taj and the Kutb Minar is the noblest 
building in India. It is vast, solemn, 
and exquisitely beautiful. 

After gazing his fill the traveller 
may walk to the E. to the tomb of 
Aigif Jah, \vhich is about ^ m. off. 
It is a tower, somcwliat in the 
Golkondah style. It has been utterly 
ruined and stripped of the lovely 
Nal?lj:dslu work which once adorned it. 
One arcli on the N.E. has some remains 
of colour, and shows how glorious it 
once was. The sarcophagus of white 
marble remains. The Xughra writing 
on it is extremely fine, and resembles 
that on the tomb of Jahdngir. The 
dome is 41 ft. sq. internal measure- 
ment. The outer wall and ai’ch are 
22 ft. thick. The visitor will now 
walk across the line W. to the tomb of 
Ndr Jahdn, which is now a plain 
building of one-story, with 4 main 
arches, and 8 oblong openings in the 
centre, with 3 rows of arches beyond. 
It is 135 ft. in diameter, hugcs#but 

ugly- 

She'kho 2 r&ra , — The next expedition 
will be to Skekhopum^ which was 
the hunting seat of DdrA Shikoh, the 
eldest brother of Aurangzib, and was 
given by the British Government to 
Rdjd Harbaiis Hingh, whoso permis- 
sion to visit it must be asked. 

After crossing the bridge over the 
Ravi t he carnage will take the traveller 
at about 4 m. from the Fort at Ldhor to 
a dreary tract of long grass and jungle, 
out of which came a panther some 
years ago, which Judge Campbell 
killed in the suburbs of Ldhor. A 
bridge over the Bd^ Bachcha, a 
branch of the Rdvi, w then passed. 
This is a rapid stream, in the rains, 
but is dry in Februaiy. The traveller 
will then come to Mandiali Road 
Chaukf, where there is a good T. B., 
standing 100 yards back from theioafcl 


on the right, with a pretty little 
gartien. Here horses will be changed. 

In the jungle which has just been 
mentioned, near a branch of the 
Rdvi, the Hindiis burn their dead, 
and as they cannot or will not af- 
foixl enough wood to consume the 
corpses, some burnt flesh remains, 
which is devoure<l by dogs, who have 
thus become so bold as to attack living 
men. The road here is very dusty, and 
full of deep ruts. The traveller's 
book at Mandidli began on the 14th of 
February, 1870. The place is said to 
be y m. from the TanksAl Gate. Shc- 
khopiira is called from the emperor 
Jahdngir, to whom the name of Hheko 
was often given, as he is said to have 
l)een born at tlie prayer of Hhekh 
^alim Chishti. It is about 18 in. from 
the Taiiksdl Gate. On the left of the 
road is a gaiden-liouse, >vhich was 
built by Rdnl Nakid, mother of Kharg 
Singh. In the centre is a room 15 ft. 
square, wit h a number of small rooms 
surrounding it. Opposite to this 
bangld, across the road, is a very clean 
and comfortable house which belongs 
to Rdjd llarbans Singh, and is lent by 
him to travellers. 

The village of Shekhopdra contains 
about 80 houses, and there is a siiiall 
fort which was built by the Mughuls, 
or as tliey are here called, the Jii- 
gatai kings. At the S.W. corner of 
the ganicn, on the left of the road, 
is the Samadh of Ran jit’s wife, 
Rdnl Kakdl (who was also called 
Dalkera), so-called from Nakd, which 
means a village by a river side. It is 
afi octagonal building, of which each 
side measures 8 ft. 9 in. The walls 
arc painted with Hindu mythological 
pictures. The picture ‘iu front is of 
E]*i$hna dancing the -Rds mandal with 
the Gopis. Over the door is a picture 
of the 10 Gurus, with an inscription. 

Under 8ikh rule there were allow- 
ances of 20 rs. a month for 2 readers of 
the Qrantli at this 8amddh, 10 rs. a 
month for 2 persons to chant the 
versos, and rs. 7 for the' pujdrl, or 
attendant, ra. 4 for his assistant, and 
bread for five poor persons daily. Now 
only rs. 7 are allowed. The Bamddh 
was built by Kharg Singh. There is 
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a platform round it. which measures 
19 ft. :{ ill. The walls inside arc 
painted in the same way as those out- 
side, On the rip:ht is Shiva, followed 
by his wifeDurgA, and the pujdri tells 
you in English, “This Adam, this 
Eve.” 

There is very fair shooting in 
th(* neighbourhood, and the llAjA fre- 
quently goes out hawking. The 
hawks are classed as fjvUhi rhaithm, 
“ blne-cyed,” and niydh rha^huK 
“ black-eycd.” The former sort re- 
turns regularly to the hawker, the 
other kind is more difficult to reclaim. 
The male hawk is called Baz, and the 
female, which is larger, JiirrAh. Par- 
tridges, hares, jiigcons, and quails will 
he found, and a few surWiAbs, a sort 
of duck, A )ws Camrra, There are also 
some spotted deer. 

At about 4 m. a bank 30 ft. high will 
bo reached, beyond which arca^>rt ri7/Ym 
minaret, built by Jahdngir, To I 
the S. of the minaret is a vast tank, t)ic 
W. side of which is 920 ft, long, and the 
N. and 8. sides, 791 ft. There is a 
pavilion in the tank which is reached 
by a pier 300 ft. long. From the 
bottom of the tank, wffiich is of mud 
and covered with bushes to the floor 
of the pier, is 25 ft. The bottom of the 
tank is reached by 22 stejis. The sides 
of the tank are of masonry, and there 
arc 3 shelves. A stone aqueduct used 
to bring the water, which, as it 
llowcd down the masonry with its 
shelving sides, rippled in a w’ay which 
must have imparted a pleasing effect 
to the cascade. The pavilion is of 3 
stories and 19 steps, and then 14 lead 
to the upper platforms. 

The minaret stands close to an en- 
trance archway at the jJf. of the tank. 
It is ascended by 107 steps and is 101 ft. 

5 in. high. It is 23 ft. 6 in. broad 
at top and 108 ft. round at bottom. 
There has been a platfonn, Imt nearly 
all of it boa been carried away. There 
are two villages near the tank, named 
KAnlki and Kurlata, It is a great 
pity that the water should have ceased 
to flow into this great reservoir, which 
must have been a very flue lake, and 
of use for irrigation. 


ROUTE 21. 

LAHOR THROUGH KULU, LAHAUL, 
AND sriTI, TO SIMLA, 

This Ivoiitc will take the traveller 
through the mountains in which are 
the sources of the Chemib, the Ravi, 
and the Bias rivers, and where tlic 
scenery is picturesque in the extreme. 
The mountains rise to 5,000 ft. above 
the summit of Ifft. Blanc, and in 
LAhaul alone there arc no less than 23 
glaciers, one of which, the Shigri (the 
local term for any glacier), has given 
occasion to tremendous cataclysms. 
It will l)c desirable here to give a 
brief account of the 3 districts through 
which the traveller will pass in this 
Route, reserving particulars for the 
Route itself. 

Kuln is a valley and sub-division of 
KAngra district in the I’anjab, lying 
between 31* 20' and 32* 2tl' N. lat., ami 
between 7fi« 58' 30" and 77* 49' 45" E. 
long., and has an area of 1,92G scj. m., 
with a pop. acconling to the census of 
18G8 of JK),313 persons. It is separated 
on the N.E. and E. from LAhaiil and 
by Iho Central HiraAlayan 
range. The river Satlaj bounds it on 
the 8., the Bara Bagh.al (Hunter's 
BAra BaTigalnU) on the VV^., the DhaulA 
Dhar, or outer JlimAlaya, the Bias and 
the States of 8ukct and Mandi on the 
8.W. 

'The Bids, which drains the cn- 
tire basin, rises at the crest of the 
Rohtang Pass 13,32G ft. above the sea, 
and has an average fall of 125 ft per 
m, “ Its course presents a succession 
of magnificent scenery, including 
cataracts, gorges, precipitous cliffs, 
and mountains clad with forests of 
deodAr toweling above the tiers of 
pine, on the lower rocky ledges.” 
Kulu was one of the original RAjpiit 
States between the RAvl and the 
SatlaJ, probaldy under a Katoch 
Dynasty, an off-shoot from the king- 
dom of Jalandhar. It was visited in 
the 7th centuiy by Hwen Thsang. In 
the 15th century RAjA Sudh 8inh 
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nppcars to have founded a new 
dynasty. * 

In 1805 (see Cunningham’s “ Sikhs,” 
p. 135,) the Gi'irkhas obtained power 
in the country between the Satlaj 
and Jamnd, and Amar Singh laid 
siege to Kdngra. In 1809 Ran jit, 
called in by Sansdr Chand, made 
himself master of the hills, and got 
twssession of Kangra by suddenly 
demanding admittance in oRler to 
protect it against the Nipdlese. Amar 
Singh, feeling himself duped by Ilanjit, 
retreated across the Satlaj (ih. 148), 
and the Nipdlcsc War with the Eng- 
lish, in 1814, put a stop to the inva- 
sions of that people. In 1839 General 
Aventura conquered Miindi arid took 
the Rajd prisoner, but his followers 
attacked tlie Sikhs in the Basteo Pass 
and massacred them almost to a man. 
Ajit 8ingh, the Rdja of Kulu, tied to 
Shangri, which he held of the British, 
and there died in 1841. 

In 1840 the whole district of Ja- 
landhar passed under the British Go- 
vernment, and Kuln, with Lahaul and 
Spiti, became a sub-<livi.siou of t he new 
Kangra district. The sportsman may 
observe that in Kulii are found the 
brown and black bear, the spotted .and 
white leopard, the ibex, musk deer, 
wild cat, flying squirrel, liymna, wild 
hog, jackal, fox, and marten. In 
LAhaul the same varieties of bear, 
the ibex, wolf, and marmot ; and in 
Spiti the wild goat, which is called 
the 7iahbu or harrdlf and occasionally 
^ a stray Jcopaixl or wolf. 

In game birds Kulu is pailicularly 
favoured ; every description of hill 
pheasant abounds, but the m indl and 
avff us arc only procurable in the highest 
ranges. The white crested pheasant 
(the the koklas and the chir, 

with red jungle fowl, black partridge, 
and chilcor^ are common in the lower 
hills, and snipe, woodcock, and teal, 
with quail in the lower grass ground. 
In winter the golind^ or snow phea- 
sant, and the snow partridge are 
easily got, and also wild duck and wild 
geese. Eagles, vultures, kites, and 
hawks inhabit the upper rocks. In 
LAhaul game birds are rarer than in 
Kulu, but the minUi goUnd, and 


cliikor of two kinds are found. There 
are no game birds in Spiti except the 
golind, but the blue rock pigeon is 
common, as it is in Kulu and Ljihaul. 

JAlidul lies between 32" 8' and 32^ 
59' N. lat. and between 75“ 49' and 77" 
46' 30” E. long. The area is 2,199 s(p 
m., and the pop. in 1868 was 5,970. 
LAhaul is called in the itinerary of 
Hwen Thsang Lo-hu-lo. In* early 
times it was prol>}ibly a dependency 
of the Thibetan kingdom, and in the 
10th century of Latldkh. In 1700 it 
fell to Kulu, and passed with it under 
British rule in 1846. Lahaul consists 
of an elevated and rugged valley 
traversed by the Cliandra and tlie 
Bhagha, which rise on the slopes of 
the Bdra Lachar Pass, and uniting at 
Tdndi form the Cheiuib river. On 
either side of the rivers the inountaiiis 
rise to the level of perpetual snow, 
leaving only a wild and desolaU! 
vjillcy fringing the streams. 

SjMi lies between 31“ 42' and 32” 
58' N. lat., and 77“ 21' and 78“ 32' E. 
long, i t has an area of 2,100 sq. m. 
It is drained by the Li or Hpiti, which 
rises at the base of the peak 20,073 ft. 
above sea level, and .after a course of 
10 m. receives the Lichu, a stream of 
equal volume, and 110 m, further falls 
into the Satlaj. The Government re- 
venue only amounts to £75 a year. 
The climate is warm in summer, but 
intensely cold in winter. It was plun- 
dered by the Sikhs in 1841, when 
the houses and monasteries wore 
burned, but after 1840, when it came 
under British rule, it has been peace- 
fully governed. 

The traveller will leave Ldhor by 
the evening mail train at 8.20 P.M., 
and travelling by the S. and D. By. 
will arrive at Jalandhar at 1.9 A.M. 
The distance is 81 m. It will be 
desirable to order through the autho- 
rities of Hoshydrpilr a ddkgdn, or post- 
office carriage, to take the traveller to 
that place. The distance from J aland- 
har is 23 m. 

IIoHhrjdrjfur . — This town has a pop. 
of about 13,000 inhabitants, half of 
whom arc Hindiis, the other 
being Muslims. It is situated on the 
bank of a broad sandy torrent, 6 m. 
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from the foot of the ShiwAlik Hills. It 
was founded in the early part of the 
14th century A.D., and was held 
during? the iSikh period by the Faizal- 
pilria Misl, from whom Ranjit took it 
in 1800. A wide street runs through 
the centre of the town, the other 
streets arc narrow evU de me. At the 
Civil Station are the District Court 1 
House and Treasury, other offices | 
and the dAk banglA. Both Station 
and ;;own arc plentifully woofled and 
are healthy. The traveller will reach 
the (lAk banglii about 4 A.M. 

Good fruit is to be got here. There 
is a small Church. From this the 
jonnicy will be made in a duli, a sort 
of sedan chair, as far as KAngra, The 
stages are as follows : — 

Giigret. . , . 10 miles. 

P.'irwaiii . . . 12 „ 

(l(»l«UpiJr Dera . .10 „ 

Kaiigia . . . . 14 „ 

Remahkh.— T. B.'s at Parwain and Kanpera. 
•-T. n. at (lopjUin'ir Deni, and cross tlxe Bias 
river hy bridge of boats. 

Leaving HoshyArpi'ir after dinner, 
Parwain will be rciiched at 7 A.M. 
This is a village on an eminence in the 
low hills, just after leaving the plain ; 
it has a Sessions House and T. B., in 
which latter it will be well to stop 
through the heat of the day, Starting 
again at sunset, KAngra will be reached 
in the early morning. 

ATAw^w.—This place is the capital 
of a district containing 8,988 sq. ni. 
and a pop. of about } of a million. 
The pop. of the town in 1808 was 
0,488 persons. It was anciently known 
as Nagarkot (spelt in the Imp. Gaz. 
NAgarkot) and occupies both slopes 
of a hill overlooking the BAngaiiga 
torrent. I’hc older part covers the S. 
declivity, while the suburb of BhAr- 
wan and the famous temple of Devi 
lie to the N. 

The Fort^ which alone is properly 
called KAngra, crowns a precipitous 
rock, which rises sheer up from the 
Ranganga, and dominates the whole 
valley, of which it has long been 
considered the key, but there arc so 
“lany eminences near, that it could 
be defended against modern artil- 


lery. The fort is said to have been 
built by Susarma Chandha shortly 
after the war with the MahAbharat, 
but there is nothing now remaining 
of an earlier date than the Uth or 
10th century A.D. 

The first mention of the fort is 
by tJtbi (Dowson’s cd. of Sir H. 
Elliot, p. 34) who describes its 
capture by MahmAd of Gliazni in 
1009. The treasure taken amounted 
to 70,0(X) royal dirhams,* The gold 
and silver ingots were 400 manH in 
weight, an immense treasure which 
cannot be estimated, as gold and silver 
are lumped together. Abii RihAii says 
that the genealogical roll of the Indo- 
Scythian princes of KAbnl for flO 
generations was found in the fort by 
Mahmiid, and it is probable that they 
accumulated this treasure. According 
to Firishta, the fort was called Bhlm’s 
fort, but Utbi makes it Bhimnagar, 
but this name properly applied to the 
town on the level ground ; when both 
fort and town were intended the name 
was Nagarkot. 

In 1043 A.D. the HindAs retook 
Nagarkot and set up a new idol 
in the place of that which was 
carried away by MahmAd. This 
new image was that of MAtA Devi, 
who.se temple is in the suburb of 
BhArwan. In 1337, Nagarkot was 
taken by Muhammad Tughlak. From 
that time to the Muslims had 

})os8ession of the place, except for 
brief intervals, but it then again fell 
to the HiiKlA.s, but was reduced by 
Shir IShAh in 1540. In 1783 the fort 
was surrerKiered to the Sikhs, and in 
1787 it fell into the hands of Sansar 
Chandra, but Ranjit obtained it again 
in 1809, and it came into the pos- 
session of the British in March, 184(1. 

The fort walls are more than 2 m. 
in circuit, but the precipitous cliffs, 
which rise from the MAnjhi and BAn- 
ganga rivers, arc its chief defence. 
The only accessible point is on the 
land side towards the town, where 
the ridge of rock which separates the 

* The dirham is about bd. English money,' 
but the royal dirham is more valuable, as 
70,000 =£1,750,000, and it appears that it was 
a silver coin of 50 grs. weight. 
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two rivers is narrowed to a few 
hundred feet, across which a deep 
ditch has been hewn at the foot of the 
walla. The only works of importance 
are hero, at the K. end of the fort, 
where the hi.^h ground is an offshoot 
from the W. end of the MjUkera Hill, 
which divides Kilngra town from 
Bharwan suburb. The highest point is 
occupied by the palace, below which 
is a courtyard containing the small 
stone temples of Lakshmf Nardyan 
and Ambika Devf, and a Jain temple 
with the figure of Adindth. (See 
Cunningham’s Arch. Hep., vol. v., p. 
163). Below the temple gate is the 
upper gate of the fort, which was 
formerly a long vaulted passage called 
on account of its darkness Andheri, 
or “ dark gate.” The other gates are 
the Amiri, and the Ahanf, both covered 
with plates of iron. They are at- 
tributed to Alif Khdn, governor under 
Jahangir. On the edge of the scarped 
ditch is a courtyard with two gates 
called Phdtak, ‘‘the gate,” which is 
occupied by the guard. 

Tn the suburb of Bhdrwan, halfway 
down the N. slope of the Mdlkera 
Hill, is the famous temple of Vajrcftli- 
wart Deri, or Matd Deri. Vajresh- 
warl means “ goddess of the thunder- 
bolt.” This was desecrated by Mal?- 
mud of Ohazni, and restored by the 
Hindus during the reign of his son. It 
was desccratejj by Muljaramad Tugh- 
lak, but restored again by his successor 
Firiiz Tughlak. It was desecrated a 
third time in 1540, when KhawAs 
Khan, >Shir ShAh’s general, took the 
idacc. It was again repaired by RAjA 
JDharma Chandra in Akbar’s reign. 

The old stone temple built by Sansar 
Cliandra in 1440 is now concealed by 
a modern brick building, erected by 
Desa bingh, the bikh governor of 
KAiigra. It is like a common house, 
except that it has a bulb-shaped 
dome, gilt by Chand KuAr, wife of 
Shir Singh. Over the entrance gate 
of the courtyard is a figure of Dharma 
BAjA, or Yama, with a club in his 
right hand, and a noose in bis left. 
In the courtyard are several small 
temples, some of them dedicated to 
Devi with eight arms, and some to her 


with twelve, and one to Anna PArna, 
perhaps the Anna Perenna of the 
Romans. 

Terry, the chaplain of Sir Thomns 
Roe, in JahAngir’s reign, quotes Tom 
Coryat, who visited KAugra, as saying 
that in Nagai’kot there was “ a chapel 
most richly set forth, being seeled and 
paved witb plates of pure silver, most 
curiously embossed overhead in several 
figures, which they keep exceeding 
bright. In this province likewise there 
is another famous pilgrimage to a place 
called Jalla Mukee, where out of cold 
springs that issue ^om hard rocks are 
daily to be seen continued irruptions 
of fire, before which the idolatrous 
people fall down and worship.” A 
similar description is given liy Thevenot 
in 1666 (Travels, part iii., cha]), 37, 
fol. 62). There arc two inscriptions 
at the temple of Bhawan ; the older 
one is dated 1007 = 950 a.d. The 
other says it was matle in the time of 
RAJA bansar Chandm I., from 1433 to 
1436 A.D. In Akbar’s time KAngra 
was famous for four things, the manu- 
facture of new noses, treatment of 
eye complaints, BAnsmati rice, and its 
strong fort. 

The silversmiths of KAngra have 
long l3eeu celebrated for their skill in 
the manufacture of gold and silver 
ornaments, so much worn by the people 
of the district. From the Circuit 
House in the suburb of BhAwat), a 
very striking view is obtained across 
the KAngra Valley to DharinsAlA and 
the high mountain ranges beyond, which 
tower to a height of nearly 15,000 ft. 
above the sea level. 

Both KanhiAra and Chari might be 
visited as conveniently from Hharam- 
sAlA ns from KAngra, but in ease the 
traveller should not go to DharamsAla 
the routes from KAngra arc now given. 

Kanhidra , — ^While at KAngra the 
traveller may pay a visit to KanhiAra, 
12 m. to the N., where are famous 
slate quarries and two massive blocks 
of granite, with PAU inscriptions of 
the Ist century a.d., or according to 
Cunningham during the reign of Ka- 
nishka, alx>ut a century earlier. 

C'/idri,— Another expedition may be 
made to ChAri, 8 m. E. of KAngra, 
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where are the ruinB of a temple to the 
Taiitrika goddess of the later Bud- 
dhists, named Vajra VarAhi, who has 
Ihree heads, one of them that of a 
boar. The stones are largo, squared, 
carefully cut, and clamped with iron. 
It was discovered by Sir D. Forsyth. 

Kirafjrdnia Qin the maps JJaiJndth. 
— This village is within a few marches 
of KAngra, and should bo visited on 
account of two temples, one to Baij- 
iiath, and the other to SiddhnAth, 
wliieh have been described by Cun- 
ningham, Arch. Kcp., vol. v., p. 178, 
and l»y T\^rgusson in Hist, of Arch, 
p. 310. An account of the journey 
thither will be found further on, but 
it is mentioned here in ease the tra- 
veller should have no time or desire 
to go further. The BaijnAth temple 
lias a inandapa, 11)^ ft. sq. iushlc, and 
48 ft. sq. outside, with four massive 
Ijillars supporting the roof. The 
entrance is on the W., and oppOvsite is 
the adytum, 7 4 ft. sq. The roof inside 
is divided into squares and oblongs, 
closed by flat overlapping slabs. The 
original design is much hidden by 
plaster. 

In 1780, llAjA Sansar Chandra II. 
repaired the temple and added the 
present porch and two side balco- 
nies. All inscription records that the 
temples have their names from two 
brothel’s, who built them in 804 A.D. 
The SiddhnAth temple, though ruinous, 
is more interesting, because it has not 
been marred by repairs]; it has great 
simplicity of outline, no repetitions, 
and the surface of the upper part 
covered with the horseshoe diaper 
pattern peculiar to the ancient time 
in which it was built. The pillars in 
the ix)rch of the BaijnAth temple 
have^ plain cylindrical shafts of veiy 
classical proportions, and the bases too 
are vei-y little removed from classical 
design. The sq. plinth, the two toruses, 
the cavetto or hollow moulding are 
all classical, but are partly hidden 
by HindA ornamentation of great 
elegance, unlike anything found after- 
wards. 

The capitals arc the most intcr- 
^ting parts, and belong to what 
Mr. FergUBBon styles the HindA-l 
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Corinthian order. The great inscrip- 
tion ill the BaijnAth temple is on two 
slabs, one of which has 34 lines and 
the other 33. Cunningham tells us that 
he extracted the following genealogy 
from the inscription on the second 
slab : — 

A.U. 


Air Cliaiulni .... 025 
Yigruha Chaiulm . . . . 0r>0 

llmlima Chandra . . .075 

Kalhana Chaiidiu . . . . 700 

Vilhana Chandra. . . . 725 

Hriduya Chandra . . . . 750 

(Dangntar) Laksharii had 2 Hons. 775 
lUum Cliantlra and Jjaksliinaim 
Chandra 800 


Jiedla-m uklii . — Another expedition 
which ought certainly to be made 
from KAngra is to JwAla-mukhi, or 
“ flame mouth,” a famous temple built 
over a fissure at the base of hills, 20 m. 
to the S.K. of KAngra. This place is 
mentioned by a Chinese envoy who was 
sent in 050 A.D. to travel in India in 
search of the philosopher’s stone and 
the drug of immortality. (See Journ. 
Asiatitpie, 1830, p. 402.) The present 
temple is built against the side of the 
ravine, just over the cleft from which 
the inflammable gas escapes. It is 
plain outside, but the dome and pin- 
nacles are gilt. The inside of the roof 
is also gilt. By far the finest part of 
the building is a splendid folding door 
of silver plates, presented by Kharak 
Singh, which so struck Lord Har- 
dingc that he had a model made of it. 

In the interior is a sq. pit, 3 ft. deep, 
with a pathway all I’oiind. On ap- 
plying a light, the gas bursts into a 
flame. There is no idol, but the 
flaming fissure is said to be the fiery 
mouth of the goddess, whose headless 
body is said to be at the temple at 
BhArwan. FlrAz SliAli visited this 
temple, and is said by the HindAs to 
have made offerings to it. 

Before leaving KAngra the traveller 
may, if he pleases, pay a visit to Dha- 
ramsAlA. 

Dharaimdld , — Tliis is 16 m.to the N. 
of KAngra. Here are the administra- 
tive quarters of the KAngra District. 
The scenery is wild and picturesque. 
It is called from an old building for 
the reception of HindA travellers, the 
Bite of which it occupies. The Station 
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now contains a church, 2 large barracks 
for invalid soldiers, 3 bdzars, public 
gardens and assembly-rooms, court- 
house, treasury, jail, hospital, and 
other buildings, which stretch along 
the hillside at an elevation of 4,500 ft. 
to 6,500 ft. In the churchyard is a 
monument to Lord Elgin, who died at 
this place in 1863. Picturestiue water- 
falls and other objects of interest lie 
within reach of an easy excursion. 
The place is a favourite retreat for 
civilians and invalids, but the rainfall 
is heavy, the avernge being over 148 
inches. The rainfall is lieaviest in 
July, August, and up to the middle of 
September, during which period resi- 
dence in Dharamsdld is undesirable. 

After making all these expeditions, 
the traveller will leave Kdngiu in the 
evening in a duli^ and proceeding 
nearly due E., reach Pdlampilr, about 
30 m., next <lay in the early morning. 

Pdlampur. — I’he traveller will pro- 
bably be able to obtain quarters here 
in the Sessions House, which is com- 
fortable and beautifully situated, with 
a magniheent view of the snow-topped 
mountains above it. It will be well 
to halt here 2 days in order to examine 
the tea plantations, of which it is the 
central point. Government esta- 
blished a fair here in 1868, to en- 
courage the trade with CcTitral Asia. 
It is much frequented by YdrKaiidis, 
and by all the tea-plantera and native 
traders. It has a beautiful little 
church, a good school-house and post- 
office, and a bdzdr, surprisingly well 
supplied for the locality. 

A visit should be paid to one of the 
tea>gardem, where the j>roces8 of culti- 
vation will be explained. A few seeds 
are dropped into small holes, made at 
certain distances apart in rows. The 
land on hill sides is to be preferred to 
low flat land. When tea will not 
grow without irrigation, it is a sign 
that the land is not suited to the cix>p, 
but in a season of drought irrigation 
may be used as an exceptional mea- 
sure. Young plants r^uiie to be 
weeded, but plucking leaves from 
them is highly detrimental* It 
weakens them, and renders them un- 
productive. The plant is of 2 kinds. 


Thea rindU and Thea Bohea, The 
former is very much hardier than the 
other, and is grown where snow and 
frost are not unfrequent. The tea 
seedlings sliould not be I'cinoved from 
the nursery until strong and healthy, 
and unless a ft. high. After trans- 
plantation they come to perfection in 
about 7 years. At least 3 times a year 
the tea-garden should be hoed all over, 
when all grass and weeds must be 
carefully removed. The annual outlay 
per acre comes to about 50 shillings, 
and in the 4th year a small return 
may be expected, but the plantation 
is not self-supporting till the Cth 
year. 

In the manufacture of tea great 
care has to be observed, and more 
than one roasting and rolling of the 
leaf is necessary, after which it must 
be well dried over charcoal fires, an 
operation requiring skill in the w’ork- 
man. The leaf is then placed in 
storehouses, and should as a rule be 
some months in hand befoic being 
sent to customers. For transmission 
to the plains, it must ug,aiii be heated, 
and while warm packed in chests. 

The fmit-ganUm are also worth a 
visit. The soil is most pnxluctive, 
and all kinds of apples, such as golden 
pippins, ribstoiie pippiiis, as well as 
Bon Chretien pcam, etc., grow in great 
perfection. The branches of plum 
trees are weighed down by tlie fruit, 
and the apricots and peaches are de- 
licious, The gardener’s enemies arii 
jackals, who^are very fond of fruit; 
parrots, and a red insect which comes 
in swarms and strii)s oif every leaf. 

From FdlampAr the traveller may 
begin to ride his stages. It will be 
desirable to start early, as even in the 
Hills the sun is very poweriul. The 
next stage is Baijndth, which is about 
14 m, to the S.E., and will take 3 
hours. The country is very lovely, 
and tea plantations line the whole 
way. One of the finest estates is 
called Nassau, and will be passed. To 
the N. are seen the high peaks in Obamba 
and the Bdra Bhagal. The T. B. at Baij- 
n^th stands on a plateau, with the 
K&ngri, a mountain stream, running at 
its base. For an account of the Temples 
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sec atite. There arc a great number 
of monkcyfl here, in the trees surround- 
ing the Temple. They are held sacred 
by the Brahmans, who would resent 
their being molested. The next march 
will bring the traveller to Fatkal, in 
tlie territory of the Rdjd of Mandi'. 
Tliis eliief is most hospitable, and 
will probably insist on sending sup- 
plies. Fatkal is 27 m. from BaijinUh, 
and between, at 17 in. from the latter 
place, is Haurbagh. From Fatkal to 
Bchltt or Daln, the next stage, is 10 m. 
The road lies through a champaign 
country, richly cultivated, with moun- 
tains on either side. It is all in the 
Mandi territory. High up above the 
T. B. at Dalu is .a ruined fort. 

From Dalu to Mandi is about 10 m. 
If the traveller has plenty of time, he 
may visit this place, which is the chief 
town of a State, with an area of 1,200 
sq. in., and a pop. (187(1) of 145,039. 
The revenue is about £3(1, 000 a year, 
of which £10,000 is ])aid as tribute to 
the British. The Goghar llangc in 
Mandt rises to 7,000 ft., is well wooded 
and fertile, and abounds in game, 
The ruler of Mandi has the title of 
ben, while the younger members of 
his family arc called Miiih. He is a 
KAjpVit of the Mandial clan of the 
Lunar Kace. 

Mandi contains about 7,500 in- 
habitants. It probably derives its 
name from a word that siguities 
“ m.arkct.” It stands most pictu- 
resquely* on the Bias, here a swift 
torrent, with high and rocky banks, 
with a stream 100 yds. wide. It is 
2,557 ft. above the sea. The palace of 
the Rdja is a large white building 
roofed wdth slate, in the S. part of the 
town, in which arc no other buildings 
of importance. On the banks of the 
bukheti river, which joins the Bids 
just below the town, is a famoiis 
Temple^ containing an idol brought 
from Jaganndth, 250 years ago, by a 
former Kdjd. 12 m. off, on the crest 
of the Sikandar Hills, is the lake of 
Rewalsar, 6,000 ft. above the sea, cele- 
bi-atcd for its floating islands, and 

^ * Kieie Sir T.epel Griffin's “ The B4JAa of 
the PanJdb,” p. ()2«. 


sacred to Hindils and Buddhists alike. 
The Buddhists como from a distance 
on their hands and knees and carve 
their names on the rocks, w'hich are 
covci*ed with inscriptions. 

The history of Mandt dates back to 
12(X) A.D., wlieri Bahu Sen, younger 
brother of the Sukhet Chief, left 
that place and went to Kulu. His 
loth descendant, Ajbar ben, built 
Mandi, and the olil palaco with 4 
towers, now in ruins. 

Supposing the traveller not to visit 
Mandi, he will go on from Dalu to 
Jatingri, a distance of 14 m. There 
is liere a T. B. belonging to the Mandi 
Rdjd, in whose territory J.atingri is. 
It is a lovely place, high up in the 
forest. Hn route the bait Mines are 
passed. The salt found here is grey, 
rcsemljling the grauwacke rook, but 
varied by reddish streaks. The salt 
is dug out of the face of the cliff, or 
from shallow open cuttings. About 
150 labourers are employed. The salt 
is almost exclusively used in the 
higher hills. 

The next stage is Badwfinl, 15 m. 
For the 3 lirst m. theic is a con- 
tinuous descent to the river Uni. 
Wild raspberries arc to be Inul all 
the way in summer. The next stage 
is Karaun, anti is only 10 m., but 
the ascent of the Babil l*ass lies mid- 
way. It siigzags up a magnificent 
gorge. The cold near the summit is 
considerable. From it many of the 
high snowy peaks are visible, and the 
descent to Karaun is easy, winding 
through the wooded gorge. Largo 
chestnut, sycamore, holly, and deodar 
trees make a thick shade t he whole way. 
The next stage to bulfdnpi'ir is also 10 
m. It is the capital of Kulu. 

SultdnjJiir.-^'hiis town is situated 
at 4,092 ft. above the sea, on the right 
bank of the Bids. This river will now 
be followed by the traveller up to its* 
very source, under a rock at the com- 
mencement of the Rohtang Pass, which 
he will have to cross. The pop. in 
1868 was 1 ,100. The town stands on an 
eminence, and was once surrounded 
by a wall, of which only 2 gateways 
remain. Thci-e is a large rambling 
palace with a sloping slate roof and 
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walls of hewn stone. Here are many 
shops belonging to traders fiom 
haul and Laddkh, who take refuge 
here from the severity of their own 
winter. It overlooks , the Bias, which 
is here a wide, rapid river. 

The next stage is Nagar, which is 
1700 ft. liigher up the valley, ami 
about 15 m. from SultsinpVir. The 
Assistant Commissioner here lives in a 
small house atl joining the ancient 
palace of the kings, some of the rooms 
of which are made habitable, and 
enables him to receive guests. The 
route lies along th(i banks of the Bids, 
and continues ahmg them to its source, 
near the top of the llohtang Bass. 
'I'he water comes tumbling, roaring, 
and foaming over the boulders, like 
the st*a on a rough day. It is i(?y cold, 
as is the wind. 

I'he old jitilaee at Nagar and the 
tomhutoncs of the hin(fs arc to l)C 
noticed. On each of the tombs is 
carved an image of the king, with 
his favourite wives on either side, and 
below them the wives who under- 
went cremation with his body. There 
are 70 on one and 55 oii another, 
but in general there are from 4 to 10. 
These tombs stand in U or 4 rows up 
the hill-side together. The most an- 
cient is said to be 2,000 years old. In 
the neighbouring hills bears may be 
found. The next stage is to Ddngri, 
a short easy march about 8 m. Here 
a tent will have to be pitched, in the 
midst of a magnificent dcoddr forest, 
the trees of which are said to be the 
largest and the highest in the Himd- 
layas. At 5 m. from Ddngrl there is 
.a village called Pulchdr, which should 
be visited for a view of the Lolang 
valley ; the road, however, is very bad 
and stony. 

From Ddngri to Balia, the next 
stage, is a stiff march of 9 m., ascend- 
ing the whole way. The scene here 
changes from a fertile valley with 
wild apricots and other fruits, to a 
wild region near the source of the 
Bids, 11,000 ft, above the sea, with 
the rocks of the Itobtang range tipped 
with snow all round, A keen wind 
blows up the gorge, and the traveller 
will be glad to find a comfortable, 


though rough, rest-house to take shelter 
ill. It would be well to rest here a 
day before encountering the llohtang 
Pass, which is 13,300 ft. above the 
sea. 

The traveller must bo specially 
careful to start very early in the 
morning, so us to get over the Pass 
before noon, as the wind rises regu- 
larly about mid-day, and blows up the 
snow in a distressing manner, which 
might, indeed, at that great altitude 
jn-ovx* daiigcvoiis. Mr, Philip Kgerton, 
in his “Journalofa Tour through 8piti,'’ 
p. 7, says, that in 1853, 72 workmen 
who were employed on the road, pe- 
rished in crossing this Pass. The 
weather was beautifully fine and clear, 
but when they readied the summit 
they were met by a gale of wind so 
fierce and cold, that, exhausted with 
struggling against it, benumbed and 
blinded by snow, which was caught 
up and diivcn in their faces, they all 
succumbed. “ A few days after, when 
the Pass was visited by our officials to 
recognize and bury the dead, the scene 
was most ghastly. It was to over ex- 
ertion in crossing this Pass and' the 
rarification of the air at such a height, 
and perhaps, too, to the trying pas- 
sage in crossing the neighbouring twig 
bridge, that Lord Elgin's fatal illness 
is to be attributed.” Many snow- 
drifts cross the road, and it takes 3 
hours to get to the top of the Pass. 
The scene at the top is grand in its 
desolation, surrounded with mountain 
peaks covered with snow. There is a 
little hut at the top of the Pass for 
travellers to t.ake shelter in, in case of 
being overtaken by a snow-storm. 
Here, even in July, heavy rain may 
I occur, and this at the top of the Pass 
is snoWj which soon ri^s to 3 or 4 ft. 
deep. 

The next march will be to Koksir, 
5m., which is only 10,200 ffc. above the 
sea. There is a rough rest-house here, 
with mud-plastered walls, and the door 
boarded up, which must be kept open 
for light, although the cold is hitter. 
The T, B, is in a depression facing 
down the Chandrabhdgna valley, along 
which the Chandra river runs to meet 
the Bbdgha, the source of which is fur* 
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ther to the N. Behind the T, B. is 
Ihc Shigri valley, with the snowy 
l»uaks of the Tlamta )-angc standing 
out in full relief. The inhabitants of 
this region have the flat Thibetan face, 
and are veiy dirty and ragged. The 
traders encamp lierc with tlieir flocks 
of sheep, donkeys, and goats, all which 
in this region are made beasts of 
burden. These people pile up their 
bags of flour, and cover them with old 
blankets stretched over poles. The 
wind nere is bitter, and blows hai'd in 
the middle of the day, but lulls in 
the evening. 

The route passes now tli rough 
LAliauI, and the country, though 
grand beyond description, is not so 
<iesolatc as has been repoi’ted. Vast 
rocks rise np into snow-clad peaks, 
some of theiu over 20, 000 ft. high, but 
in iTUiny places descend in grassy 
slopes to the rivers, 'fhese slopes, 
covered with grazing sheep, i)onies, 
and donktys, bright in the sunshine, 
and witli iininmcrahlo cascades, do not 
deserve to be called gloomy. In many 
places the snow falls in avalanches fo 
the river’s edge, and uniting to other 
avalanches on the opjwsitc ])ank, forms 
snow bridges, under which the river 
cuts its way. Home of these bridges 
cannot be ridden ovo’, but, where 
level, can be crossed by ponies with- 
out difficulty. 

It must 1)0 s])ecially observed 
that at Koksir the traveller h.as 
the choice of 2 routes : 1st, he may 
])a«s to the r. at Koksir, and go in a 
N.E. direction over the Hamta Pass 
and the Shigri glacier to the Kulzam 
or Kunzani Fass, and so descend upon 
Losar and Spiti ; or 2ndly, he may go 
H.W. to the 1., descending along the 
course of the Chandra [)ast Gundla to 
Tandi, where the Bh.aga joins the 
Chandra ; and go up along the course 
of the Bhdga river past Kelang to the 
top of the Fafd Ldcha Pass, thcncc 
descending into the uppermost Chan- 
dra or gorge. The latter of the 2 
routes is the one that enables the tra- 
veller to see most of Ldhaul, but it 
tokes him round 8 sides of a triangle, 
l^or one traveller who goes by this 
route very many more go by the 
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Hamta Pass and the Shigri glacier, 
fiome go up to Kelang and l>ack to 
Koksir, whence they go over the Shigri 
glacier. 

If the traveller resolves on going 
by the Hamta Pass, he will per- 
liaps do well to halt at Jagatsukh, 
8 ni. btij'ond Sultdnpiir, and after fol- 
lowing the high road towards the 
Ilotang Pass for about a mile, turn off 
to the r. and pass the village of l^rini 
to Chikkan, which is distant from 
Jagatsukh about 9 m. Prom Chikkan 
to the top of the Hamta Pass is 0 m, 
2 furlongs 110 yds. The I'ass is no- 
whorc very steep. The stages tlience 
to Losar arc as follows : — 


j Pistence. j ItcmarkK. j 


lus.ls.yfls. ' 

Cbaitro . : 10 4 1;>1 j 

Xnts)h j S 7 II lln*l walking, 

Itun.'ih ’ tnr pnnii’>. 

Kart'll or j 10 5 I I i Cross tlic Lessor 
Gtirch Shigri and then 

[ ! open ground to the 

: Great Shigri. 

I.osnr .11 7 -2 Cross the Knlzani ' 

I Pass, 1-1,800 ft. higli. 

I The ascent and de- 

; scent i)ot]i .ire easy, j 


Above the village of Koksir arc a 
Buddhist temple and monastery in a 
cleft of the rock. At every village is a 
long ridge of stones, with a turret at 
each cud. On the top of the stones 
arc slates engraved in Thibetan cha- 
racters, with “ Om mdtil pa dm e 
the mystical formulary of the Budd- 
hists. Around the villages on the 
lower slopes of the mountains barley 
and other grains are cultivated, which 
are irrigated by the melting snow, the 
streams of which arc made by the 
villagers to water their crops. 

The next halting-place after Koksir 

Gundla^ about 16 m. This is a pic- 
turesque village, formed of several 
hamlets, one of which is a kind of 
fort, where a Thdkur of the country 
resides. In Kulu the villages are 
more like Swiss villages, with houses 
of 2 stories with wooden verandahs 
and slate roofs ; but here, in Lfthaul, 
the houses arej Thibetan, with flat 
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roofs, sometimes of 2 or 3 stories, but 
these added on in the most irregular 
ways; the only staircase being the 
round trunk of a tree, with niches cut 
in it to climb by. People mount these 
with loads on their backs with sur- 
prising ease. After leaving Gundla 
the traveller will come to the con- 
fluence of the Chandra and Bhagha 
rivers at Tandi, at a distance of about 
4 m. Turning then to the K.E. the 
traveller will proceed to Knilang, 
4 m. further. This is the principal 
village of Ldhaul, and here reside the 
honorary magistrate and some Mo- 
ravian missionaries. 

Ill journeying through T.ahaul the 
traveller will always be at an eleva- 
tion of 10,000 ft., and the cold is 
severe even in the summer months 
from June to i^eptember ; the hill- 
sides are, nevertheless, rich with 
flowers, such ns wild roses, pink 
and yellow, forget-me-nots, and wood 
anemones ; a currant, which ripens 
about September, is the only in- 
digenous fniit. Wild strawberries 
may be seen at Kohtang, but cannot 
struggle further with the snow. At 
Kailang a halt of 2 days will be 
necessary to arrange with villagers to 
carry provisions for the next 8 
marches, and to procure yAks to cross 
the snow over the Biira Lacha^Pass in 
JSpiti, which is 16,600 ft. high, 

The best information is to be got 
from the missionaries, who also possess 
the invaluable luxuries of batter, eggs, 
and vegetables. As Buddhists hold 
poultry in abhorrence, there is not a 
fowl or an egg to be got in the whole 
of Lahaul and Spiti. The mission- 
aries intended to settle in Laddkh, 
which is under the Kashmir Bdjd, 
but were not allowed to do so. There 
is, however, a considerable Thibetan 
element among the population at 
Kailang. The Moravian mimona7Hes 
at Kailang will be found most hos- 
pitable and obliging, and ready to give 
all information regarding the country. 
A visit should be paid to their set- 
tlement, which contains substantially 
built houses for the missionaries and 
their families, a chapel, guest-room, 
with out-buildings for schools, print- 


ing-press, dispensing medicine-stores, 
and for other purposes. Around these 
buildings are well-kept gardens and 
orchards, and on the slopes of the 
mountain above the missionaries carry 
on fanning operations. 

The lofty spirit of self-abnegation 
with which the Moravian mi8sionari(?s 
have laboured for so many 3Tars in this 
remote settlement can best be really 
understootl by those who visit the 
Station. Far removed from civiliza- 
tion, they spend their days in labour- 
ing for the spiritual and moral welfare 
of the simple Tartar people around 
them. Though their converts may 
have been few, their labours are varied 
and extensive ; with their linguistic 
attainments, and by means of their 
press, they arc scattering Christian 
publications all over the Tibetan- 
speaking countries ; they are educating 
the young, striving to ameliorate the, 
condition of the rich and the poor, 
and by their active energy and general 
high standard of life afford the best 
example to all around them. 

There is a Buddhist monastery at 
Kailang, perched up among the rocks, 
difficult to climb to. The monks wear 
masks, and dress in peculiar rolKss. 
They dance to large drums aud cymbals 
played by the priests. There arc sa- 
cred and secular performances, which 
latter strangers may see. 

The next halt will be at Kolang, on 
the left bank of the BhAgha, about 10 
m., and the next at Fatsco, 8 m. 
further. There is here a large encamp- 
ing ground, and the traveller is sure 
to be surrounded by encampments of 
traders. Villages, however, now cease. 
The next halt Avill be at Zingzingbar, 
5 m., which is 14,000 ft. above the 
sea. From this place the march must 
be made very early in the morning, i^ 
order to get over the snow before it 
begins to melt. Here a yAk may be 
mounted, as that animal is said to be 
sure footed in snow, but experience 
shows that with European riders they 
can both flounder and fall. 

At a frozen lake, the Siiraj Dali, it 
will be best perhaps to get into a didi 
After that several m. of snow fields arc 
traversed, and the snow becomes softer 
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and more difficult as it is descended. 
It will take about 8 hours to cross 
the Bard Ldcha Pass. From Zingziiig- 
bar a road to the N. leads to Lch, the 
capital of Ladakh, which is Kashmir 
territory. The stages arc as follows 


from Zingzingbar 



1 Names of Stages. 

Dist. 

Remai’k.s. 

Kanu'jior Kilaiig . 

MS. 

12 

Across tlie Rapa 



Lacha Pass, at 

6 in, beyond 

•Sarriui (Lliigti) . 

17 

which is go<xl 
cntnjiing ground. 
(Jros.s the Isarup 

iSuindo (Lanlialang) 

20 

river by bridge at 
foot of pass. 

Cross the Ra- 

f^aiiigtil . . . i 

20 

chalang Pass, 

Morechu . . . 

IS 

16,680 ft 

Ilukehcn. 

10 

Debriiig . . . 

14 


(«ya. 

! 15 


Apshi . . . . 

16 


Miirsnlang 

8 


Shashot . . 

1’2 

Cross Indus by 

Leh. 

11 

bridge. 

Total . . . 

168 



On account of the high altitude, it 
will be desirable to push on 8 m. be- 
yond the usual stage from Topo Yomak 
to Topo Komo. The Bhdgha riYcr is 
left before reaching the former place, 
its source being on the other side of the 
Bard Ldcha, and the course again lies 
along the Chandra. It must be ob- 
served that the Spiti route or road 
t urns short off from the Bard Ldcha Pass, 
downwards. The traveller must have 
a guide here among his village men, 
for otherwise on the rounded hum- 
mocks at the top of this long Pass he 
will not distinguish the road, and to 
lose it w’ould, at least, cause him great 
fatigue. The road in this stage is only 
a track, sometimes along the river, 
sometimes higher up over rocks, which 
here strew the ground. It is impos- 
sible to ride, and the elevation is too 
great for walking, but the Kulls will 
cai^ one well. 

The country from the Bard Ldcha 
Pass is a succession of high barren 
towering up into the snows 
without vegetation or animal life, 


grand and desolate to the last de- 
gree. There are no villages, and the 
mvincs arc filled wdth glaciers. The 
stage from Topo Komo to Chandra 
Bail, the next encamping ground, 
alx)ut 10 m., is merely a path fi in. wide, 
along the sides of sloping shale cliffs 
which give way under one’s feet. Be- 
low at several hundred feet runs the 
Chandra river ; hero neither ponies nor 
men can caiTy one, and there is no- 
thing for it but to w'alk oneself, and 
be supportoil by Ihe villagers who carry 
the loads. Here a rope would be use- 
: fill as in the Alps. This mareh will 
i take 11 horn’s, and there is no time or 
place for taking food. 

Chandra Dali is on the banks of a 
lake, not a good place for encamping, 
but the servants will be too tired to go 
on or even to cook. The ground is 
pebbly and brittle, and flooded by the 
water from the melting snow. The 
journey to the next encamping ground 
g(jes over the Kunzam or Kulzam 
Pass, and will take (> hours, the dis- 
tance being about 6 m. There is no 
[ house, but a plcasnnt green encamp- 
ing ground. The next stage is to 
Losar, 8 m,, where there is a village 
on the right bank of the Spiti river, 
but to reach it the Lsicha river has to 
I be crossed, and there is no bridge. 

I The Nono or ruler under the British 
Government will perhaps meet the 
traveller at Losar ; .as he speaks only 
Thibetan, it wall be necessary to have 
an interpreter. From Losar to Change, 
where the traveller will leave ISpiti and 
enter Bashahr, is about 60 ni., wdiich 
wdll be divided into 6 marches ; the 
cncjiminug grounds are Kioto, 11m.; 
Kiwar, 12, in the vicinity of which 
lace Mr. Philip Kgerton found a 
enl of 15 nabo or wild goats, and also 
a hol'd of 25. This animal stands 
high, and has very long legs, so that 
he looks more like a donkey than a 
sheep or goat. His back is a grey 
slaty colour running into wiiitc under- 
neath. 

DdnUaVy 23 m., with an optional 
halt between at Kaja, 16 m. ; Pok, 
7 m. from Daukar ; Lari, 9 m. The 
route is quite bare of trees, with 
the exception of the lost 2 stations. 
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The houses arc not close together, as is 
general in Indian Tillages, but each 
stands by itself. They arc built of 
large blocks of dried mud white- 
washed over, and each forms a small 
square, with an outside yard for the 
yAks, goats and sheep. There arc very 
few children to be seen, as the eldest 
sou inherits the land, and the others 
become lamas or monks. These last 
have their heads shaved. Their dress 
is the same as that of other jKsople, 
except that it is dyed crimson and 
yellow. In the summer they aid in 
tilling the ground, and in the winter 
live in their monasteries, and busy 
themselves in writing out prayem in 
Thibetan. When a traveller arrives all 
the villagers— men, women, girls, and 
hoys — tui-n {)iit to carry his baggage. 
No one will carry a proper load, but 
each seizes on a chair or some light 
article, and goes off with it. They 
are content, however, with very small 
payment, 

jDdnJfar . — The capital of Spiti is a 
picturescpie village, standing on a bluff 
which ends in a precipitous cliff. It 
stands on an elevation of 12,774 ft. 
above the sea. The softer parts of the 
hill have been washed away, leaving 
blocks of hard conglomerate, among 
which the houses are curiously perched. 
The inhabitants arc pure Thibetans. 
Above the village rises a rude fort be- 
longing to the British Government, 
and a Buddhist monastery stands on 
the side of the hill. 

At Taho^ one of the border villages, 
is a eehhratcd monastery. The temple 
is surrounded by figures of gods in 
stone, and at the inner end is a higli 
altar with an enormous idol. From 
Lari the traveller will pass to Chango, 
which is in Bashahr, a province with 
an area of 3,320 sq. m., and a pop. of 
90,000. From 1803 to 1815 it was 
held by the GilrkhAs, and after their 
defeat in 1816 it came to the British. 
The RAjA Shamshir Sinli is a RAjpAt, 
who traces his family bock to 120 
generations. He pays a tribute of 
Ji394 a year to the British, and is 
bound to aid them with troops if re- 
quired. 

The next stage after Chango is 


NAku, 10 m. over a very bad road, end- 
ing in a very steep ascent to Naku, 
which is 1 2, (XX) ft. above the sea. This 
is a bleak dreary place, with a wretched 
encamping ground above a stagnant ^ 
pool. It is on the border of Chinese 
Thibet. ^ The next stage is Lio, to 
reach which the traveller will dcsceml 
.3, (XX) ft. and cross the Spiti river. This 
village is perched on a rook, and looks 
down on fertile fields of corn, divided 
l)y hedges with apricot trees in abun- 
dance. It is a lovely spot, surrounded 
by high yellow rocks. It is a warm 
place, and very prolific iu insects. The 
summer the apricots furnish a delicious 
feast. Lio is next to Shipki, the last 
stage in British territory, beyond which 
no European is allowed to go. (’lose 
to Lio is the Purgal mountain, 
22,183 ft. high. 

Thus far the traveller has been 
moving to the E., but he will now 
turn to the W. and a.sccrid by u 
very stee]) zigzag to IT-ingu. The 
tmveller now enters fertile and cul- 
tivated countiy, with frequent villages. 
Below him on the banks of a river luj 
will see vineyanls. It is necessary 
here to get an order from the Kajii 
to procure supplies and j)ortcrs, and 
it will be well to write for it loufj 
beforehand. From Hangu the nc.\t 
stage is Sangnin, 10. m. The ffanguran*? 
Pass has to be crossed, 14,000 ft. high. 

It takes 3 hours to reach the top of the 
Pass. The descent is very steep, and 
the road execrable. 

Bangniu is at the mouth of a 
gorge on a plateau above the Gorang- 
goraiig river, one of the streams 
that run into the Satlaj. On the 
opposite hills are several village.^? 
and deodar forests. The bouses 
at Sangiiin are -well built of stone 
and beams of wood. On the roof 
of each is a small wooden room, 
with a verandah round it. There are 
2 large prayer wheels at the entrance 
to the village, worked by water. There 
is an abundance of apricot trees as 
well as pears, walnuts, and vines. The 
apricots are gathered before they are 
ripe, dried in the sun, and pounded 
into a paste, which is used for food. 
Some of the women here are very 
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pretty, and wear caps of brown pa^tu, 
\vith a thick roll round the edge, 
I'hey wear many necklaces, bracelets, 
earrings and noserings. 

The next encamping ground will 
]jc at Leving, where the Satlnj is 
first seen, to reach which the Runa- 
nang Pass has to be crossed. It 
is 4,000 ft. higher than l^angnin. 
It takes 4 hours to reach the top. 
The next halt will be at Lipi, at 
the head of a gorge where tiie river 
Lipi emerges from the monntains. 
Hence the road leads through a forest ; 
in some places there are very narrow 
steep staircases cut in the rock. This 
stage must be done on foot, as the 
jionics scramble over it with the 
greatest difficulty, and even a /full 
ciinnot be carried. After a few in. the 
Tlindilstaii and Thibet road is reached. 
This road was made by (lovenimcnt to 
encourage the trade between Simla 
r.nd Thibet, but was never completed, 
as the Chinese showed they would not 
allow of any traffic. 

After a m, of this road the traveller 
will come to high ground above 
the Satlaj, and will see the river 
2,000 ft. below him. The halt will 
be at Jangi, where there is a T. B. 
The next halt will be at Harang, which 
is 15 m. from Sangnin. The next 
stages are Pangi and Oliini ; the road 
wiiuls through forests and round rocks, 
and is about 2,000 ft. above tlic Satlaj. 
The scenery here is at once grand and 
picturesque, the mountains being even 
in Bummer covered with snow, while 
near the river are many flourishing 
villages amid forests of dcoddr. At 
Chilli Lord Dalhousic began to build 
a bangld, which lias fallen out of re- 
pair. The forests here arc leased to 
the English Government, and the 
trees arc cut and sent down slides 
into the river, which is extremely 
rapid. 

From Chilli to Miru the next stage is 
13 m., and thence to Chagdon is 8 m. 
At 9 m. from Chagdon the Satlaj river is 
crossed by the Wangtu Bridge. The 
cliffs in gome places are very preci- 
pitous, and in one part the road is a 
gallery of planks, hung out from the 
rocks, to which they are fastened by 


iron clamps, deeply imbedded in the 
rock. The river roars and seethes like 
the sea in rough weather. A very 
steep path leads from the bridge to 
Nachar, where the conservator of the 
forests lives. The distance is about 
3 m. The house is beautifully situated 
in the forest, and just beyond it is the 
T.B. in a most picturesque spot, sur- 
rounded by buildings, which show 
that Buddhism has been left behind, 
and Hindiiism reached. 

The next stage is Turanda, 10 m. 
the road runs through a forest, and is 
very pretty. The next stage is JSarhan, 
alxmt 15 m. There arc T.B.’s at both 
these places. In this stage the place 
is passed where Hir A. Lawrence was 
killed. In a recess in the rock is a 
cross with his initials, and the date. 
He was riding a large Australian horse, 
which fell down the precipice with 
him. At Sarhan is the residence of 
the Rdjd. The next stage is Gowra, 
10 m., and the one after is RAmpiir, 
7 m. 

Iidmp4r . — This town is the capital 
of Bashahr, and the Rajd generally 
resides here. It is but a small town, 
and stand at the base of a lofty moun- 
tain, which overhangs the left bank of 
the Satlaj, The town is 138 ft. above 
the river, and is surrounded by cliffs, 
the radiation from which makes the 
heat great in summer. Many of the 
houses are built of stone, and rise from 
the river in tiers. The palace is at the 
N.E. corner, and consists of several 
buildings with carved wooden bal- 
conies in the Chinese style. There is 
here a rope bridge from one side of 
the river to the other, a distance of 
400 ft. ; 8 ropes arc fastened together 
on a ]}olc, built into a stone buttress 
on either side. On these are placed 
hollow wooden drums. The traveller 
sits in the drum, which swings on 
ropes depending from the main 
hawser. The drum is pulled across by 
a rope to the other side. The charge 
for each passenger is 1 pais. To evade 
this toll, many villagers cross on semi- 
circular pieces of wood, furnished 
with hooks, which are hooked to the 
hawser, and the passenger works him- 
self across with hands and feet. The 
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next stage is to Nirth, 12 m., and the 
next to Kotgajrli, a distance of U m. 

Kotffarh is in British territory, and 
is a pretty little place with a Post- 
office, a pretty Church, and a Mission- 
ary station. There is a Hindi sei’vicc 
in the morning at the 011111 * 011 , and an 
English service in the afternoon. Many 
of the landholders and villagers in the 
neighbourhood contributed to the 
building, and now constantly attend 
the services, and, though not Christ- 
ians, claim the church as belonging to 
them. There are tea plantations at 
Kotgarh. 

The next stage is to Narkanda, 12 
m., and between this place and Kot- 
ga^h the traveller will have crossed the 
8atlaj by a bridge, the descent to 
which and the ascent are both very 
steep. The next stage is to Matiaiia, 
a distance of 13 ni. There is here a 
ddk bangU. From Matiaua to Theog 
is 8 m., from Theog to Fagu is 12, and 
from thence to Simla is 10 m. For an 
account of Simla, see Route 17, 


ROUTE 22. 

LAHOB to PIBlJzPfrit, MUDKI, 
bobbAon, and FIRUZSHAHB. 

This journey must be made in a car- 
riage, as a railway, though eminently 
necessa^, h$» not been made. The 


places where horses are changed are as 
follows : — 


Names of Htage.s. 

Q 

Remarks. 

1. Habra . 

MS. 

A siimll hamlet. 

2. Gajliiimatd . 


Hamlet, 2 ms. befiuv 
reaching it emss < I ry 
bed of ,1 stmuii. 

:t. Anil 

(i 

4. Luliani . . ' 

6 

Large place. 

5. Pallu . . i 

t) 

6. Kaxitr . . 

r> 

A town and T. H. 

7. Gandi Biiigli 

h 


8. Fi'ruzpur . 

c 


Totiil . 

40 



The traveller would do well to hire a 
carriage for about G days, at a cost of 
about 25 to 30 rs. The traffic is so 
great on this road, that it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that the carts reach 
nearly all the way from Ldhor to Fi- 
riizphr. Some of them arc drawn by 
4 bullocks, and have their sides en- 
larged with cane, so as to hold move 
cargo. The horses, too, are generally 
bad, and are fond of kicking, rearing, 
and running off the road. The country 
is flat, and excessively dusty all the 
way. 

is a municipal town and hcad- 
quartei’S of a district which has an area 
of 835 sq. m., and a pop. (1868) of 
15,209. Tradition says it was founded 
by a son of Rdma, but does not appear 
in history till the reign of Bilbar, when 
it was colonized by Patlidns. It was 
stormed by the Sikhs in 1763, and 
again in 1770, and finally incorporated 
with the LAhor monarchy by Ranjit in 
1807. There arc many ruins atKasi'ir. 
but none of sufficient interest to induce 
the traveller to stop. At Gandi Singh 
the horses are exchanged for bullocks, 
and a plunge is made into a vast ex- 
panse of dust several inches deep — the 
dry bed of tl^e river Satlaj. 2 bridges 
on pontoons arc passed, and after near- 
ly 4 m. the actual river is reached. It 
is in the dry weather about 100 yds. 
broad, but even this breadth is divided 
by sandbanks. On the Firilzpfir side 
a toll of 2 rs. is taken, and the bullocks 
are exchanged for hoi*ses, which convey 
the traveller 6 m. to the T. B. at Firii** 
piir. 
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Firdzpur is a municipal town with 
n, cantonment, and is tho administra- 
rive head-quarters of a district of the 
same name. The divStrict has an area 
of 2,739 sq. m., with a pop. (1838) of 
540,25.3. When Firdzpi'ir came into 
})osscssion of the Britisli it was almost 
destitute of trees ; but, owing to the 
eiforts of their settlement ofticci's, there 
are now plantations at almt>it every 
village, and abundance of trees of the 
Flnts and other kinds. It ap- 

])carfl that the country w’as almost a 
desert wlien it was invaded by the 
Dogras in 1740. Kan jit would have 
absorbed the country but for the inter- 
])osition of the English in 1HU3. It 
was held by Dhanna Hingh, a Sikh 
chief, and after him by his widow till 
1835, when it escheated to the British, 
and came under the charge of Sir H. 
Lawrence, 

On th(5 13th of Dec., 1845, the 
Sikhs invaded the district, but, after 
desperate fighting, were repulsed. 
Since then ])ea(;e has prevailed, cxccjK 
during the Mutiny of 1 857, In May of 
that year one of the two Indian regi- 
ments stationed at Firiizpi'ir revolted, 
and, in spite of a Bi'itish regiment and 
some English artillery, plundered and 
destroyed the cantonment. The pop. 
of the town in 1838 was 20,592, exclu- 
sive of the Cantonment, which had 
15,837. The garrison now consists of 
a British regiment, one of N, I. and two 
batteries of artillery. 

The Antenal is by far the largest 
in the PanjAb. The B. is in 
die Cantonment. The Fort was built 
in the time of Fii’ilzshah the 3rd, 
ivho reigned from 1351 to 1387. 
It stands to the W, of the town, and 
the Arsenal is in it. Tt was rebuilt in 
1858, and is about J m. square. The 
trunk road to Lodiilnd separates it and 
the town from the Cantonment, and 
clue S. of it and of the road is the 
race course, which is 1 m. 5 fur. and 
205 yds. round. The T, B, is about 
U m. to the E., but 8. of the trunk 
road, and nearly opposite to it across 
the road are two guns, 1 J m. from the 
arsenal. The Cemetery is about 7 fur. 
olf, due E. At 7 fur. 8, of the guns 
is St, Andrew’s Memorial Church. 


The old church stood a little to the W. 
of it, but. having a thatched roof was 
burned in the Mutiny. The N. I. lines 
are to the W., and the Artillery Lines 
ani 3 fur. E. of 8t. Andrew's Church. 

A little to the W. is the Observatory, 
to which the Euroiieans retired in 
1857, and due 8. of it are the lines of 
the British regiment. Th(» traveller 
will go first to the Arsenal, in which 
400 artizans are employed, and 300 
other persons, making in all 1,000. 
There are 2 quadrangles, the sides of 
which are lined with workshops. Each 
side exteiuls 300 ft. Here the most 
beautiful machinery may be seen at 
work, such as circular and angular 
saws and the steam hammer. There 
is a store of 25, IKK) riilos. 

The next visit will he to t he church 
and cemetery. Hiue is buried the 
distinguished officer, Brevet Captain 
Patrick Nicolsoii, of the 28th Bengal 
N. 1., “who after serving the Govern- 
ment most nobly and honourably 
during peace, in military and civil 
employment, and during war in the 
campaign against the Koles, 1832 A.D., 
and ill the Af^dn War, fell mortally 
wounded in the day of victory while 
nobly discharging a soldier’s duty, 
although at that time in political em- 
ployment, at the battle of Firuzsbahr, 
oil the 21st Dec., 1845.” Here also 
is buried Sir K. King Dick, of Tully- 
matt, Perthshire, “ Knight Commander 
of the Bath and Hanover, Knight 
of the Austrian Military Order of 
Maria Theresa, and of the Kussian 
Order of Vladimir. He fought and 
bled in Egypt, at Maidn, and through- 
out the 1‘cniiiRuIar War, and at 
Waterloo. He fell on the loth of 
Feb,, 1843, while cheering on H.M.’s 
80th Regiment, having led his division 
on to the entrenched camp of the Sikhs 
at Sobrdon,” 

Near him lies Major George Broad- 
foot, C.B., Madras Army, Governor- 
Generars Agent, N.W. Frontier. “ The 
foremost man in India, and an honour 
to Scotland. He fell at Firdzshahr, 
Dec. 23rd, 1846.” Close by is the tomb 
of Col. C. Taylor, C.B., H.M.’s 29th 
Begt., killed at Sobrdon. Near this ia a 
toiiubin which the officers of H.M.’s 31st 
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Kegt. who fell at Mudkf, Firiizshahr, 
and Sobr^on are interred, namely — 
Ool. W. S. Baker, C.B., Major G. 
Baldwin, Captain W. G. Willes, Lieuts. 
J, R. Pollni-d, H. Hart, J, Brenchley, 
W. Bernard, C. H. 1). Tritten, and 
G. W. Jones, and Asst.-Surgeon 
Gahan, H.M.’s9thRegt. 

St. Andrew's Church is one of the 
prettiest in 1 ndia. It is built of reddish 
brown bricks in the Gothic style. It 
contains a tablet to Major Arthur 
Fitzroy Somerset, of the Gren. Guaixis, 
and Mil. Sec. to the Governor-General, 
who died of wounds received at 
Firilzshahr. Also one to Major G, 
Broadfoot, who fell gloriously .at 
Firuzshahr. “ The last of three 
brothers who died in the battlefield.’’ 
'The same tablet is inscribed to the 
memory of Major \V. R. Haines, 
Gragoous, A. l3. C. to the Governor- 
General. Also to Capt. Horc, acting 
A. D. C. to the Governor-General ; 
also to Ijieut. Munro. This tablet 
was erected by Lord Ilanlingc. 

The Jail at Firiizpiir is badly built 
and kept. There are about 330 
prisoners, of whom 2 or 3 aie boys 
and about 10 women. There are 20 
solitary cells. 'I’ho workshoi)s are 
separate from the place where the 
prisonei’s sleep. They are built on 
either side of the quadrangle, a^id the 
men change when the sun strikes in. 
The work consists of oil-ci*ushing 
and rope-making, and the making of 
paper aud darU. No instruction is 
given. 

The Commissariat is worth a vi.sit. 
Tlic grounds are very extensive, aud 
there are 70 acres of arable land, 
which Government will not allow to 
be sown, although the sowing would 
only cost 50 is., and the crops would 
be worth 1,500. There ought to be 
800 bullocks kept for the siege train, 
but there is not half that number ; 
some of these, however, are very line, 
worth 80 rs. each. 

The traveller may now drive to the 
old entrenclmum^ which is a little W. 
of the Artillery lines. Here 
Mesurier saved the gunpowder with 
which Gihli was afterwards taken. 
This ^entlemaii was asked to take 


charge of the defences during the 
Mutiny, and did invaluable service. 
The Ati Aery may next be visited, where 
1,200 loaves arc preparetl daily ; every 
soldier gets a loaf weighing a pound. 
The flour-mill is worked by bullocks, 
and the flour sifted by women. 

iWizshahr . — A visit may now bo 
paid to Firiizshahr. The total distance 
to Firiizshahr and Mudki is as fol- 
lows : — 


Xaiue. 

Q 

Remarks. 

T. B. at Firiizpiir 

MS. 

Hi 

Cimiftu’tablc T. B. 

to Gal 1 

GaltoPimzsliahr , 

2 


Gal to Mudki . 

7 

j 

Total . 

1 

m 



Horses will be eluiiiged at a small 
vilLage called Pirdna, 7 in. off ; at 11 
in. is the obelisk which eommemor.ato8 
the battle fought on the 21st and 22nd 
of Dec., 1845. It is i m. from tlio 
road, and it is necessary to walk 
across a rough dusty field to it. It is 
of brown brick, is 3 sided, and is 40ft. 
high. On the side next the road, that 
is the H, side, is inscribed — “Firuz- 
shahr, 21st December, 1845. Frcctc<i, 
18(»9.” On the D. side is the same in 
Persian, mi.scrably illspelt. On the N. 
side is the same in Punjabi. Theplintli 
at the bottom is 2 It. 8 in. high. There 
is a small village of mud houses to 
the E., which is called by the inhabit- 
ants themselves, Firiizshahr, so the w,ay 
it is .siielt pn the obelisk, Ferozeshah. 
is quite wrong, and is here altered not 
to perpetuate this blander. 

JIudki . — The next visit m.ay bo 
paid to the battle-field of Mudkf. 
Should the traveller be desirous of 
stopping on the road he may halt at 
Gal, about 7 m. before reaching Mudki, 
where there is a comfortable T.B. 
At I m. before reaching the Mudki 
obelisk is a small village (iallcd LuhAm. 
The road is a very fair one. There is 
a brick hut a little to the W. of the 
obelisk, which is now in ruins, and 
the roof has fallen in. 'J’here is a well 
with water at the depth of 40 ft. Total 
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height of the obelisk is about 55 ft. 
The lowest plinth is 16 ft. 1 in. sq. and 
2 ft. high. The next plinth is 1 6 ft. 6 in. 
sq., and 3 ft. 4 in. high. Next come 
a sq. base, lift. 11 in. high and 
13 ft. 8 in. sq., from which springs the 
obelisk. On the N. side is inscribed, 
“Erected, 1870;” on the E. side, 
“ Mndki, 18th December, 1845 ;” on 
the S. side the same in Panjab! ; on 
the \V. side the same in Persian, 
Iron: which it appears that in the 
Imp. (tmz. the name is wrongly spelled 
with a long n. 

Stthruwiiu (improperly written So- 
Iniion). The journey to this ])la(‘c is 
by no means a pleasant one. It must 
he made in an ckka or one-horse cart, 
which gives no room for the legs, and 
is con veil lent only for Indians, who 
ai'c used to tucking their legs under 
tluun. The distance is 24:1; m., as 
follows : — 


Distance. 


'J'. ]J. ut iqru/]n'ir to Jail , . '1 miles. 

•Jail to E. LMul of Firuzi»i'ir . . 1 ,, 

E. cud of Fi'ruzpur to Atari . 5 ,, 

Atari t<» Arif 5 »• 

Arif to MuUnwdla . . . r>| ,, 

Mulimwalil to Subrawdn . . t) „ 


Total .... -’41 miles. 


'fhe horses for the cMaa are not 
good, and some of them arc infamous. 
Erom Arif to Miihiiiwiibl the road is 
in some places tolerable, in others 
ton-ibly bad. At one place there is a 
yawning nalah, which is crossed with 
diftieiilty. 

At MulAnwAld there is a rather 
fine T.B., with a broad verandah 
resting on solid pillars. Thei*e arc 
beds, chairs, and tables. There is 
also a guard of police, commanded 
by a sergeant. After 1 ra. from 
Muldnwdlti the road turns off into 
the fields and becomes a mere 
path, where the ridges are crossed 
with some difficulty. One of the 
ridges is 10 ft. high, beside the dry 
bed of a stream, 50 ft. broad. 

The ohelhh here is built of an ugly 
brownish-red brick. It stands on a 
platform 22ft. 2 in. sq. and Git. 6in. 
bigh. 3’ho obelisk is 35 ft. high. On j 
the S, plinth is inscribed in the Per- 1 


sian character, “Subrawdn, 10th of 
February, 1846.” On the W. side 
is the same in English only, with the 
name of the place mispelled. On the 
E. side is, “ Erected, 1868.” There is 
a dilapidated hut a little to the S., in 
which a Brdhman lives. At 300 yds. 
to the N. is the small village of Rodial, 
in which the Commissioner has built 
a mud baiigld, in which any one may 
lodge. At 2 in. to the N. can be seen 
the white liouscs of the new village of 
Subrawdn, which has been built since 
the battle, and 1 m. or so to the N. of 
that is the old village of the same 
name, from which the battle was 
called, and between these two villages 
the battle was fought on ground 
which is now a mass of sand .and 
grass, and intersected by streams. In 
tlu5 rainy season ail this ground is 
overflowed by the Satlaj. 

A brief account of tlie three famous 
battles which have been mentioned, 
and which decided the fate of the 
Panjdb and of the Sikh nation, may 
now be desirable. The Sikhs crossed 
the Satlnj between Hariki and Kasdr 
on the nth of Dee., 1845,**^ and on the 
14lh took up a position within a few 
miles of Firdzpi'ir. It was an unpro- 
voked invasion, and the Sikhs were 
bent on ilriving tins English out of 
Bengal. On the 18tli of Dee. the 
Ambdla and Lodidnd divisions of the 
British Army arrived at Mudkl, and 
were immediately attacked by a por- 
tion of tlie Sikh aimy, estimated by 
I Loid Gougli at 30,000 men with 40 
guns (and by Cnniiingham in his His- 
tory, p. 301, at less than 2,000 infantry, 
with 22 guns, and 8,000 to 10,000 
cavalry). But this latter estimate 
.appeal's too little, and as the English 
force consisted of 4 regiments of British 
infantry and 1 of British cavalry, 
and Indian troops, which made up the 
Avholc number of the British army to 
11,000 men, of which 872 were killed 
and wounded, it can hardly be doubted 
that there were several thousand Sikh 
infantry in the field. 

The Sikhs were repulsed and lost 

" See Cuiiiiiugham’s “ Histoi-y of the Sikhs,” 
p. 294. 
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17 guns, but they retired without 
molestation to their entrenched camp 
at Firiizshahr. They behaved well 
to Lieut. Biddulph, who fell iulo 
their hands before the battle. In this 
camp they had 4G,80S soldiers of all 
kinds, with 88 gnus (sec Cunningham, 
p. 302), and here they were attacked 
by Lord Gough on the 21st of Dec., 
after he had effected a junction with 
.Sir John Littler's division about noon 
on that day. That General had with 
him two brigades, consisting of H. M.’s 
62nd, and the 12th, l-lth, 33rd, 44th, 
and 54th N. I., with 2 troops of H. A., 
and some companies of K. A. 'J'he 
battle that ensued was one of the 
most desperate reconled in the annals 
of Anglo- 1 ndian wai’f are. 

The British artillery was very in- 
ferior to the Sikh, and as the Sikh guns 
could not be silenced by it, “ the in- 
fantry advanced amidst a muixierous 
sViower of shot and grape, and captured 
them with matchless gallantly, but the 
iSikh infantry then opened fire with 
terrible effect, and several mines ex- 
ploded, which did great mischief 
among the adv.ancing British troops, 
in spite of whose indomitable courage 
a portion only of the 8ikh entrench- 
ment was carried. Night fell, but 
still the battle raged .... Darkiicas and 
the obstinacy of the contest ' threw 
the English into confusion. Men of 
all regiments and arms were mixe<l 
together. Generals were doubtful of 
the fact or of the extent of their own 
success, and colonels knew not what 
had become of the regiments they 
commanded, or of the army of which 
they formed a part.” 

Some portions of the enemy’s line 
had not been broken, and the uncaj)- 
tured guns were turned by the Sikhs 
upon masses of soldiers, opjire-ssed 
with cold and thirst and fatigue, 
and who attracted the attention of 
the watchful enemy by lighting 
fires of brushwood to warm their 
stiffened limbs. The position of the 
English was one of real danger and 
great perplexity. On that memorable 
night the English were hardly masters 
of the ground on which they stood ; 
they had no reserve at hand, while 


the enemy had fallen back upon a 
second army, and couUi renew the 
fight ^^'ith increased numbers. I’ho 
not imprudent tliought of retiring 
upon Finizpiir occurred ; but lionl 
Gough’s dauntless spirit counselleil 
otherwise, and his own and Lord Jiar- 
dinge’s personal intrepidity in stoiiii- 
ing batteries at the head of troops of Eng- 
lish gentlcineu and of bands of hardy 
yeomen, cventiially achieved a par- 
tial success, and a temporary repose'. 

On the morning of the 22nd of Dec. 
the last remnants of the Sikhs were 
driven from their camj) ; but as the 
day advanced the second wing of their 
army approached in battle array, uiid 
the wearicid and famished English saw 
before tliem a desperate and perlia[)S 
useless struggle. This reserve was 
commanded by Tej Singh ; he had 
been urged by his zealous and 
sincere soldiery to fall upon the 
English at daybreak, but /i/v 
object was to have the dreaded army 
of the KhAlsa overcome and dispei'scti, 
and he delayed until LAI Singh's force 
was every where put to flight, and until 
hisoi)ponents had again rangeil them- 
selves roiunl their colours. 

Even at the last moment he rathci' 
skirmished and made feints than 
led hi.s men to a resolute attack, 
and after a time he precipitately 
fled, leaving his subordinates without 
orders and without an object, at 
a moment Avhen the artillciy ammu- 
nition of the English had hailed, 
when a portion of their force was re- 
tiring upon FirAzpAr, and when iuj 
exertions could have prevented 
the I’emainder from retreating like- 
wise if the Sikhs hail boldly pressed 
forwaiil. No w'onder that Sir H. 
Haixlinge almost despaired of the re- 
suit, and that “ delivering his watch 
and star to his son’s care, he showed 
that he was determined to leave the 
field a victor or die in the struggle.” 

Thus was the empire of India nearly 
lost, but the Sikh generals did not 
wish to see their troops victorious, ami 
they retired, leaving 73 guns in the 
hands of the English. * Then followed 
a lull in the war. The English loss at 
FirAzshahr amounted to 694 killed and 
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1721 wonnded, in all 241R. On the 
28th Jan. Sir H. Smith defeated Ran- 
jiir Sinp:h at Aliwdl, and drove him 
across the Satlaj, but his own loss was 
1 51 killed and 438 wounded and miss- 
ing. Meantime the Sikhs fortified the 
teic dn font at Subrawdn. On the 
10th of February Lord Gough attacked 
this position, and after a desperate 
conflict drove the Sikhs across the Sat- 
laj, capturing their guns and destroy- 
ing thousands of the enemy, of whom 
great numbers perished in the river. 
The English loss was 2383, but the 
power of the Sikhs was for the time 
completely broken, and on the 9th of 
M arch, 1846, a treaty was signed which 
placed the Panjdb in virtual depend- 
ance on the Rritish Government. 

Should the traveller have now seen 
enough of the Panjdb he may return to 
Lodidnd by carriage. The stages are — 


Names of Stages. 

•s 

s 

llemarks. I 


MS. 


Fmin Firuzpur 
to Dahnudi 


I 

Dagesh . , 

6 

I 

Mogali 

Cl 

Alarg« Hal’d!, thriving 

l^lttiiia . . . 

9 

place. 

Killi. 

; 0 

Jagiama . . 

7 

T. n. and Cotiimis- j 

Mana 

7 

sioucr's liouse. 

Dakah . . . 

S 


Lodi^uu . 

j_i. 


Total . . 

i u 




' 

- - 


The route is studded with villages, 
and (juitc level, with here and there 
a ridge of sand about 10 ft, high. 
It is the ground Sir H. Smith passed 
over, but there is nothing particular 
to delay the traveller. 


ROUTE 23. 

LaHOR to MONTGOMERY, MULTAN, 
DERA GHAZl KHAN, AND BHA- 

walpOr. 

This journey will be made by rail, 
tlie stages being as follows : — 


Names of Stages. 

Q 

Remarks. | 


MS. 


Labor to Miiin Mir 
West. 

4 


Kana . . . . 

u 


Raewiiid . 


Station for Fin'iz- 

Kot Kudliakislm . 

S 

pur, 32 in. 

CiiHiiga Manga 

Wail Kadliiiniiii . . 

s 


ll) 


Hatgliam. 

10 


Okara . . . 

10 


P:ik]>attaii 

8 

Refreshment 
rooms liui'u and 

Moiitgoniery . . 

15 

Uarupa . 

IS 

T. B. 

Cliikawatiii . . 

IB 

A mail eart runs 

Kasowal . 

10 

to Jhang, 50 m. 

Chaim . . . 

11 

Front seat 14 1 'H. 

Kacticiia Kiih 

14 

Back seat 7 r. 

Klidnewul . . . 

13 


Rashida . 

11 


TAtlpiir . . . 

7 

! The fare, Ist 

Multan City . 

13 

.M nlti’m Ciiutouinent 


class, is 13 rs. 


— 

Rcfivshment 

Total 

•2(JS 

I rooms and cabs 


in waiting. 


There are interesting places on this 
Route, but they can be better seen on 
the return journey. 

^faltdn rity is a municipal town, 
with a pop. (1868) of 46,602, of whom 
the majority are Muslims. It is the 
capifal of a district of the same name, 
which has an area of 5927 sq.m., and 
a pop. (1868) of 471,563, It is situate at 
4 m. fi-om the 1. bank of the Chendb. 
It is a place of great antiquity, and 
supposed to be the capital of the Malli 
mentioned in Alexander’s time; It is 
said to Imvebeen founded by Kas- 
hypa, the father of Hiranya-Knshiim. 
and Cunningham thinks (vol. v. p. 
129,) that it must be the Kaspeira of 
Ptolemy. 

The local tradition is that the 
f manifestation of Vi^nu 
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Narsinh Avatdr took place at Multdn, 
when Hiranya-Kashipu was reign- 
ing. Cunningham supports his opinion 
that Multdn was the capital of 
the Malli by the , discovery of a 
deposit of fishes and burnt earth at 
a depth of about 30 to 32 ft., which 
he thinks is the remains of a conflagra- 
tion and wholesale massacre which 
took place in Alexander’s time, owing 
to the exasperation of his soldiers at 
his having received a dangerous wound 
at the capture of the place. The first 
mention of Multan by name is by 
I f wen-Thsang, who visited Mew-lo-saii- 
jm-lo, or Mulasthanipura, in 641 A.D. 
The next notice refei*s to the cai)ture 
of Multan by Muhammad-bin-Kdsim, 
in 714 A.I>. 

Istakhri, who wrote in 950 A.i>., 
(hiscribes the temple of the idol of 
Multan as a strong edifice between 
the bdzdi's of ivory dealers and the 
shops of the coppersmiths. The idol 
was of a human shape, with eyes of 
jewels, and the head covered w’ith a 
crown of gold. Ibn Ilaukal states that 
Multdn moans boundary of the house 
of gold. Jlis account was written in 
976 A.T)., and shortly after Multdn was 
taken by the Karmatian chief Jcicm, 
son of Shibdii, who killed the priests 
and broke the idol in pieces. In 11.-18 
A.D. the idol had been rcstorwl. In 
1666 A.D. Theveiiot describes the 
temple of the fclun-god as still standing, 
and the idol as clothed in red lea* 
thcr, and having two pearls for eyes. 

Aurangzib destroyed the temple and 
statue of the Sun, and no trace of it 
was to be found in 181 tS A.D,, when the 
Sikhs took Multdn. In revenge they 
turned the tomb of the Muslim siiiiit, 
Shams-i-Tabriz, into a hall for reading 
the Grunth. Muliamniad Kdsiin con- 
quered Multdn for the Kh alifs. and it 
was afterwards taken by Mahmiid of 
(Ihaznl. Subsequently it formed jiart 
of the Mughul Empire. In 1779 
Mu?;affar Khdn, a Sadozai Afdidn, 
made himself ruler, but was killed 
w'ith his 5 sons when Ranjit’s army 
stormed the place in 1818. In 1829 
the Sikhs appointed Sdwan Mall Qo- 
vemor. He was shot on the 11th of 
Sept., 1844, and was succeed^ by his 


son Mulrdj. He resigned, and Mr. Vans 
Agnew and Lieut. Anderson were sent 
down to receive the surrender of his 
office. They were murdered with his 
connivance, and war with the British 
ensued. On the 2nd of January, 1849, 
the city was stormed by the army 
under General Whish, and since then 
the whole district has been governed 
by the English. 

The heat of Multdn is notorious, and 
ihc rainfall is little above 7 inches. 

After March trains run only at 
night from Ldhor, and the proverb 
says that — 

Dust, beggars aud ceineterius 

Are the four Bxiecialities of Multdn. 

The T. B. is about 1 J m. due N. of 
the Railway Station, and about a m. 
W. of the town, to the N. of which is 
the Fort, containing the celebrated 
shrines of Rukn-i-’'Alam on the VV. and 
of Bhdwal Hakk on the E., ami the 
Obelisk to Vans Agnew and Anderson, 
in the centre of the 8. side. 

The entrance to the Fort is by 
the W. or D6 Gate. Q'he other gates 
of the Fort arc Liki Gate to the 
E., the Khida Gate to the N., and 
the Rehrl and Daiilat gates to the 
»S. The town has the Bohar or 
Bor Gate to the S.W., and tin; 
Dihli Gate to Ih, the Hdram and Pdk 
gates to the 8. The ’Idgah, where 
Agnew and Anderson wore murdered, 
is J m. to the N. of the Fort. The can- 
tonment is to the W. of the town and 
not to E.. as said in the Imp. Gaz. The 
lines of the N. Cavalry are to the ex- 
treme S. outside the cantonment, with 
the Artillery lines to their N., and be- 
yond these in the same direction are 
the hospital and T. B., with the Ca- 
tholic cemetery to the N.W. and the 
Muslim cemetery, the Pdrsi cemetery, 
and the English church in succession 
to the N. 

The first visit should be to the 
Fort. Entering at the D6 Gate, which 
has its name from Dewal (temple), 
because the ancient temple of the 
Bun stood here, you have on your left 
the fthrim of JRuk7m-*d*diny grandson 
of Bhdwal Ha^^, commonly known as 
Bukn.i.’'Alain, » Hilar of the World." 
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This is an octagon, 51 ft. 9 in. diameter 
inside, with walls 41 ft. 4 in. high, and 
14 ft. 3 in. thick, supported by sloping 
towers at the angles. Over this is a 
smaller octagon 26 ft. 10 in. high, and 
cacJi side externally measuring 25 ft. 
8 in., leaving a narrow passage all 
round for the Mu’a/.?in to call the faith- 
ful to prayers. Above this is a hemi- 
spherical dome of 58 ft. external dia- 
meter. 

I’hc total height, including a plinth 
of 3 ft., is loo ft. 2 in., but it stands 
on high ground, so the total height 
above the plain is 150 ft., and it can 
bo seen for 50 m. all round. It 
is built entirely of red brick, bonded 
with beams of Sisii wood. One of the 
towel's was thrown down when the 
])o\vdcr magazine blew up in Dec. 
1818, and was rebuilt in faithful imita- 
tion of the old one, including the tim- 
ber bonds. I'hc whole outside is orna- 
mented with glazed tile patterns, and 
string courses and battlements. The 
colours used are dark blue, azure, and 
white, which contrasted with the deep 
red of the finely polished bricks, give 
a most pleasing effect. The mosaics 
are not like those of later days mere 
plain surfaces, but the patterns arc 
rjii.sed from J an inch to 2 inches above 
the background. This adds to the 
effect. 

A descendant of the Saint is still 
living at MiiltAn, and claims to be of 
the noble Arab tribe of Kuresh. Over 
the door of the hut through which yon 
pass to reach the building is the Kala- 
mah, and over the 2nd door is in Per- 
sian Maulavf Bal^sha al Mariif 
Hindi. To the N. there is a small 
mosque, which has been dismantled, 
and over the dome of which is a broken 
inscription with the names of the four 
first Kjialifs. You enter by a door which 
faces K., and is made of very old 
Shisham wood ; inside towards the W. 
is a recess with the Ayat-i-Kursf carved 
in large letters opposite the De Gate, 
and a little beyond the shrine is a well 
which was dug by General Cunning- 
ham, to ascertain the strata in an inner 
court. To the right is an ObclUk about 
50 ft, high, with 6 tall steps to a pe- 
destal 5 ft. high. On a white tablet 


on the W. face of the pedestal is 
written — 

Beneath tliia Moninnent 
Lie tlio Romniiis 

Clf 

PATRICK ALEXANDER VANS AGNEW, 
Of the Bengal Civil Service, and 
WlLldAM ANDERSON, 

Lient. let Bfmib.ay Fusilier RcKiment, 
Assiatants tn the Resideitts at Lsihor, 

Who being deputed by the Govcninieut to 
Relieve at bis own request 
DIwAn MulrXj, Viceroy of Multi'm, 

Of tlie Fortress iituI the authority which 
he held, 

Were attacked and wounded by the Garrison 
On the loth April, 1S48, 

And being treneheronsly descrtetl by the 
8ikli Escort, 

Were on the following day, 

In flagrant breach 
Of national faith and hospitality, 
Harlxironsly inurdcriid 
In the 'Idgiih nndor the walls of Multifii. 
Thus fell 

These two young public servants 
At the ages of 25 aiifl 28 years, 

Full nf high hopes, rare laltMifsund pnuTii -ic «if 
Futur*’ nscluliicss, r-seii ni (lii ir>halli 
Doing their country honour. 

WouiuhMl .ami forsaken, they could 
Oppose no rosistjincc, 

But hand in hand calndy awaitcil the 
Onset of their assailants ; 

XoT>ly they refus«‘d to yield, 
Foretelling the day 

When thimsauds of Englishmen should conm 
To avenges their death, 

And de.stroy Mnlraj, his army, and fortress. 
History recjords 

Ibiw their prediction was fulfilled. 
Borne to the grave 

By their victorious brother soldiers an«l 
countrymen, they were 
Buried with military honours. 

Here, 

Oil the summit of the captured Citadel, 

On the 25th Jannan', 1849. 

The annexation of the Pan,idb to the Empire 
Was the result of the War 
Of which their as.snssin.atioii 
Was the commencement. 

The tomb of Ruknu’d Din was 
built by the Emperor Tughlak, as it 
is said for himself, but given by his sou 
Muhammad Tughlak as a mausoleum 
for Ruknu’d Uiii. 

The tomb of JMMiCd Bin Zahha* 
rit/rt, “The Ornament of the Faith,” 
commonly called Bahau T ^ahh or 
Bhdwal $akk, is as old as the reign of 
the Emperor Balban, who reigned 
from 1264 to 1286 A.D., of which pe- 
riod there is only one other architec- 
tural specimen. It is an octagon, and 
was almost completely rained during 
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the siege of 1848. It was afterwards 
repaired nud plastered OTcr, but some 
glazed tiles remain outside. The lower 
part is a square of 61 ft. 9 in. external 
measurement ; above this is an octa- 
gon half the height of the square, and 
above that a hcmivsphcrical dome. The 
son of BhAwal I.Ial^]p, whose name was 
Sadru’d Din, is buried in the same 
tomb. The building must have very 
much resembled that of Rukuu’d Din. 

On entering you have before yon the 
tomb, adorned with bright green tiles, 
and the passage called the Afzalu- 
'zzikr written on it. In tlic opposite 
corner of the vestibule is the well 
built tomb of Nuwab Mujjaflar KhAn, 
on the head of which is written in 
Persian— 

Tlie bniVR son of the hravc 
Akbarzai MU^AKrAK. 

In tlie day of liattle 
He made an onset Avith hi.s sword 
In the game of victory. 

When he ceased to hear, lie exclaimed, 
Know that this is the day of triumph. 

1233 A,ii. = 1817 A.D. 

On the eastern wall is — 

The dome of this garden 
Is meditated on by the worltl. 

The world hy this dome was made foi-tuimte. 
The world of imagination 
Was purified hy this ganlen, 

And its garrlen became like the flower 
Of the planet Saturn. 

When I a.sked Reason for the datelt said. 
Like its rose he was fortunate 
By the labour of Pir Muhaninuul. 

The traveller may now drive to the 
’TdgAh, which is 'About ^ m. to the E. 
It has 7 cupolas, a large one in the 
centre, and 3 smaller ones on cither 
side. In the W, wall is a tablet in- 
scribed — 

Within this florae, 

On the 19th April, 1848, 

Were cruelly murdered 
PATRICK VANS AGNKW, Esq,, 

Bengal Civil Service, 
and 

LIEUT. WILLIAM ANDERSON, 

1st Bombay Fusiliers. 

On the same road, about a mile to 
thcN., is Christ Churchy the church of 
the Cantonment. It has seats for 70 

K sns, and was consecrated by 
op Cotton on the 11th of Decern* 
ber, 1866« The principal cemetery is 


3 m. N. of the Fort, and is dusty and 
dried up. Several of the tablets are 
broken. Water is much required for 
the flowei’s and shrubs. There is a 
monument erected by the No. 5 
Battery R.A., to their brothers in 
arms, who were killed in action 
against mutineers, 31st August, 1868. 
Also one to Lieut. W. M. Mules, 
Adjutant 1st Bombay Fusiliers, who 
w’as killed at MultAii, 31st August, 
1858. Also one to 41 sergeants of the 
35th Royal Sussex Regiment, who 
I died at MiiltAn. 

In the Catholic Cemetery no officer 
or officers wife is buried. In the 
PArsi cemetery the tombs arc w'cll 
kept. The dates arc given according 
to the rai*si reckoning ; thus it is said 
that the KotwAI Naurozji died on the 
22nd of the 3i*d month, KRurdad, 
1228 Yezdijird, 2248 Zartashti, cor- 
responding to the 16th December, 
1858, 

To the N.E. of the city there is 
another English cemetery, in which 
are some line trees. Here is buried a 
Hindu Christian lady, Mrs. K. 0. 
Chakrabarti. The tomh of Shamx-i- 
TahHz may also be visited. It stands 
i m. to the E. of the fort on the Jiigli 
bank of the old bed of the RAvi. 
The main body of the tomb is .1 sq. 
of 34 ft. and 30 ft. high. surrouTided 
by a verandah with 7 o))enings in 
each side. Above is an octagon sur- 
mounted by a hemispherical dome 
covered with glazed .sky-blue tiles. 
The wRole height is C2 ft. The saint 
lived in the time of 4ShAh JahAn. To 
the left of the entrance is a small sq. 
building, dignified with the naihe of 
the ImAmbarah. 

Low down in the wall is inscribed 
“The slave of God, Mian, died 7th 
of Mu];iarram, 1282 A.ii.” On one of 
the alcosres in the corridor is a heart 
of a deep blue colour, with “ 0 God” in 
tlic centre, and near it a panja or 
hand well painted. There are two 
inscriptions on the door of the tomb 
ill Persian, of 12 and 14 lines rcs^iec- 
tively, ill praise of the saint, who is 
said to have raised tbe dead and per- 
formed other miracles. The tradition 
is that he begged his bread in MuItAn, 
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and haying caught a fish brought the 
Sun noar enough to roaut it. Another 
.stoiy is that he prayed to the sun 
when dying of hunger. O Sun, your 
name is Sliams and mine is Sliams ; 
come down and punish the people of 
Multiin for their inhumanity.” The 
heat of Multan is attributed to this 
prayer. There is a curious custom at 
Multiin of catching crows in a net, 
which are bought by the wives of 
haMt'ARs and released under the im- 
pression that the souls of hioiyaH 
wives migrate into these birds. 

There is another cemetery 2 in. to 
the S.E., called Bagh-i-Sbekh. A man 
used to bo paid rs. 2^ for looking after 
it, but Ins pay has been sto])petl, and 
he has let the shrubs die find allowed 
the gate to be broken. 'I’hci'C is an 
immense slab here without inscription, 
under which 10 pcmoiis are buried. 
During the siege the English artillery 
were posted here, and were reached 
by the shot of MulrAj’s guns. One shot 
broke a tree and wounded an officer. 

'riicrc are one or two small cemeteries 
here, in one of which arc buried Lieut. 
T. (hibitt, 4J)th N. 1., and Major 
(loidon, H. M.’s tiOth llifies, both 
killed in action, one on the 12th 
September, and the other 27th of 
Dceember, 1848. 'I'o the W. is tlic ; 
toml) of Captain Brooke Bailly, w'ho 
was killed during the siege, and 
Cai)tain Keith Erskine, of the Bombay 
Lancers, who died January 1st, 1840. 
I’herc is a man here who gets ird of 
the tax on his land rcmitteil, eiiual to 
rs. 21 a year, for looking after the place, 
hut he has never done anything, and 
regards the allowance as a pensiou. 
It may be said in conclusion, that the 
descendant of BliAwal lives at 

Mult An. His name is MakhdAm 
BhAwal Bakhsh, and he is handsome, 
gentlemanly and modest, and holds 
certificates which declare him to be 
the first Indian gentleman in MultAn. 
There are several tombs called Naugaja, 
** nine yardem one of them is 36^ ft. 
long, and beside it is a hollow stone 
called Mankn,27 in. in diameter, which 
is toid to be the saint's thumb-ring. 
This tomb is 1800 years old. 

Derd (£hdzi visit this 


place the ChenAb, about a mile broad, 
must be crossed at Shir Shah ; thence 
the journey must be made in a post- 
office cart to Mu??affargarh, and thence 
to Dora Ghazi iHian, 27 ms. more. 
This is a municipal town, and head- 
qu.arters of a district of the same 
name, containing an area of 1,900 sq. 
m., and a pop. (1868) of 136,376, 
'J’hc city was founded by a Baluch 
chief named GjiAzi Khan MakrAiii, in 
1475 A.i). The district consists of a 
narrow strip of land between the Indus 
aud the SulaimAn Mountains. The 
sights of the ])lacc arc some large and 
striking mos<iues, the chief of which 
are those of ^hAzf QAn, ’Abdu 1 
Jaw'Ar and (Jhuta KliAii. The or- 
dinary garrison is one cavalry and 2 
infantiy regiments of the PaiiJAb 
frontier force. 

The journey to BhAwal pur will be 
made by rail ; the stations arc as 
follows : — 


Names of StatioiiK, 

P 

Remarks. 

MultAn Canhminent to 


TheliratTius. 

Mu^Ufarilbud Junct. 


arc done on 

lluoh .... 

' Shnj.'i'.'ilj.'id . . . 

r» 

theij. P. and 

12 

D. Railway. 

(iilawiUa 

15 

The rest on 

poilkrau . . . . 

14 

the SState 

Adamwiihan 

t) 

railway. 

lihawalpiir . . . 

0 

ToUd . 

58 



The total expense by rail is rs, 4 
Ist class, but the traveller will 
perhaps prefer to drive by cariiage to 
Buell. The country travelled over is 
flat, with bushes and some cultivation. 
After .JVlarch the heat is dreadful on 
this line, so that the fastenings of the 
railway carriage become too hot to 
touch, and water taken to cool the 
head with a wet towel becomes too 
warm to be of any service. 

There is a fine bridge at Bha- 
walpur, called the Empress Bridge, 
across the Satlaj from AdamwAhan, 
the total length of wdiicli is 4224 
ft. The height of the roadway 
above the stream is 28 ft, with 
5 ft* staining. An iron frame forms 
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the base of the piei*s, and on his able tutor Dr. Doran. Colonel 
this a brick cylinder is built, and Minchen has been the Political Agent 
from below this the sand and mud and Superintendent of the State, 
is scooped away, and rails are inled on The Niiwab’s military force consists 
the top until it sinks to the required of 12 field guus, 91) artillerymen, ilOO 
depth. There are 17 piers in all, with cavalry, and 2,493 infantry and police. 
1(5 spans of 2(54 ft. each. I'lic founda- The only object of antupiarian interest 
tion of each pier, formed of .3 cylinders, in the State is at Su hi Hi It dr, l(5m. from 
is 100 ft. deep, that being the depth of lihawalpiir, where an inscription in 
the mud below low-wate!r. the Pactrian PAli character was found 

As a proof of the excessive heat, it engraved round the edge of an iron 
may be moutioned that the station- plate concealed in a small chamber in 
master’s wife at Shu jiPiibad was taking the top of .an old tower, whi(ih was 
her t\vo .sons to the doctor at A'dam- deciphered by Pjofessor Dowsoii, who 
wahan ; one of the boys died in the published an account of it in 1870, in 
train and the other on arriving. (he Journal of the KA.S., vol. ix., 

/y/zJ/mZ/rfi/' isacitywithaboiit23,00() part 2. 'I’his proved that the tower 
inhabitants, .and the cnpital of a ual ive w.as part of an old Buddhist monasbay 
State under the political direction of founded in the 11th year of King 
the government of the Pan jab. Its Kanisbka, who lived in the century 
area is about 22,000 sq. m,, with a before the Christian era when ]i nine r- 
pop. estimated in 1875 at half-a- ous missionaries were sent from 
million, of whom t arc iMuslims. Tlie Kashmir to spread the doctj’iiics of 
language is a mixture of »Sindhi and Buddlrn. Consecjuently this monastery 
Panjabi. The Ni'iwab of Bhawalpiir must h.ave been founded by one v\' 
ranks 3rd on the list of Panjdb chiefs those missionaries, whose name, ue- 
next after Patial.a. He is entitled to a cording to the inscription, was Bulii 
salute of 17 guns, also to a rotnm vi.sit Nandi, and the building would bf 
from the Viceroy. The present Niiwab about 1900 years old, 'riiere appears 
iSAdik Muhammad Kli.an, was born in tf) be no doubt that from the founding 
1802, and is a Muslim and of the of the monastery till the arriv.al of the 
DdVid Putra tribe. He is an excellent first Muslim conquerors in 711 a. i). 
rider and tirst-rate shot, and has won Buddhism was the prevailing religion 
both steeplechases and ri fie matches, in this part of tlie country. 

He speaks English perfectly, and dines There is another place called Ihiihit- 
with Europeans, l)iit docs not drink lid-Tihha, on the edge of tlic desert 2 
wine. His ancestors c.amc from m, from the town of Kilimpiir, and 50 
ISindh, and assumed independence m. N.E. of Bhawalpiir, where Colonel 
after the first expulsion of »Shah Minchin made exc.avation8 in 1874. 
Hhuja’a from Kabul. He found a pit 70 ft. in diameter, ami 

In 1847 — 18, BhAwal Khdn, the 8 ft. deep. At the bottom was a Ifiyer 
then Nuwab, assisted Sir Herbert of charcoal IJ ft. deej), and all the 
Edwardos during the Mult, An re- rest was a white chalk-like substance 
bellion, for which he was rewarded comp<).sed of calcined human bones, 
with a life pension of a lakh of those of infants^ children and full- 
rupees and the gift of the districts of grown persons. In another part of 
Sabzalkot and Bhaungbdra. His son, the hill were two walls running 
S’aAdjit Kh.an, w.as exi)elled by his p.amllcl for 30 ft., 6 ft. thick and (5 ft. 
elder brother, and died a refugee in apart, and betw'een them were remains 
British temtory in 1862. In 18(53 of calcined bones and charcoal. The 
and 18(55 rebellions broke out, but were town is evidently more ancient than 
crushed by the NilwAb, who, however, the Sub! Bihdr, and anterior to the 
died soon after. The present Ndwdb introduction of Buddhism. Colonel 
was put on the throne in 1866, when Minchin supposes that the residents 
he was only 4 years old, and made at Raika were Scythi.au8, among 
good progress in his education under whom human sacrifices prevailed, and 
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the pit contains the remains of some 
grand sacrifice, or perlia])s the town 
was taken by the Bcythiaiis, and all 
the inhabitants put to the sword, 
thrown into tlie pit and burned. 

The iii’st visit will be to -the new 
Palace of the. Xiiwah^ wiiieh is to the 
K. (jf tlic town. It cost about £30,000. 
It is a vast scinare pile, with towel's at 
each corner. In the centre is a hall 
for holding receptions, (50 ft. long, 
“>() ft. high ; the vestibule to it is 120 ft. 
high. There is a fountain in front. 
At the side arc underground rooms 
where the thennonictcr remains at 
70^, wdiile it rises from 100“ to 110“ in 
tlic u])per rooms. Ascending to the 
loof the visitor will have an c.\tcnsivc 
view tovs'jirds the vast desert of 
llikanir, which stretches waterless 
away for 100 m. I'hci'c is a tomb of 
a Kuropean officer 2 m. to the S.W. 
of llhfiwalpi'jr. It is that of Lieut.- 
('ol. A. Diiffin, who died 28th Septem- 
ber, 1838, and "was ercclcd by the 
officers of the army of the Indus, 

Next, the visitor may go to the 
Ifo rKC Farm, w'hero are in any fine 
animals, particularly brood-mares. 
The Ja'd also may be visited, which is 
situated to the E. of the town. It 
eoiitains somewhat 'under 400 pri- 
soners, of whom about 8 j)cr cent, are 
women. There are also generally 1(X) 
pristniers at tlic plantation of 2,000 
acres, where .Shisham and other timber 
is grown for fuel for the railway. 

Ilarapd. — On his return to Mont- 
gomery the traveller may stop at 
llarapa, tlic station before reaching 
diat place. The ruins there lie to the 
of the line t o li.dhor, and close to it. 
They are the most extensive of all i 
‘^ong the banks of the liavf. On the 
N.W. and S. there is a continuous 
hue of mounds 3,500 ft. in length. On 
there is a gap of 800 ft. 

1 lie whole circuit of the ruins is nearly 
m. The highest mound is on the 
and is 60 ft. liigh ; the others 
range from 25 ft. to 60 ft. Burnes 
^l^ks of a ruined citadel on the river 
Bide of the town. Masson, whoso visit 
was made in 1826, calls it “ a ruinous 
wick castle.” As Mir Singh, a Sikh, 
t>mlt a fort at Harapi in 1780, per- 


haps this was the castle seen by Burnes 
and Masson. General Cunningham 
has given an account of the place in 
his Arch. Keports, vol. v., ]). 105, and 
also a plan of it in the same volume. 

About the centre of the W. side are 
the remains of a great Hindu temple, 
said to be of the time of Kaja Harpal. 
A little to the E. is a Naugaja tomb 
46 ft. long and 3^ ft. broad, said to be 
the tomb of one Nhr Slidli. In the plain 
below arc 3 large stones, of which one 
! is 2 ft. 0 in. in diameter, and 1 foot 1 i 
in. high, with a hole in the middle lo| 
in. in diameter. They are called n&l 
and inanka, and arc said to be the 
thumb rings of the giant buried in 
the Naugaja tomb. They are of yellow 
ochreoiis limestone and of an undu- 
lated slijipe. A])Out 70 ft. lower down 
is a ruined ’'Idgah, said to be of the 
time of Akbar. On the S. face of the 
S. mound arc traces of a large square 
building, thought to have been a Budd- 
hist monastery. The walls have been 
removed to form ballast for the rail- 
way, ami these brick mounds have 
more than sufficed to furnish brick 
ballast for 100 m. of the Ldhor and 
Multdn Railw.ay, 

Tradition alleges that Harapd was 
destroyed for the wickedness of its 
ruler, Har lldj, about 1200 years 
ago, and General Cunningham thinks 
it was destroyed by Muhammad bin 
Kasim in 713 A.D. The same .au- 
thority thinks that Harapd was 
visited by the Chinese pilgrim, 
anil that he speaks of it under the 
name of Po-fo-to-lo. A seal was found 
at Harapd engraved with a bull with- 
out a hump, and having two stars 
under the neck. It is inscribed with 6 
characters not Indian. Harapd has 
yielded thousands of Indo-Scythian 
coins, but not a single Greek coin. 

MorUgoim^ry . — This place has been 
created under British mle since 1865, 
before which it did not exist. It is 
the head-quarters of a district which 
has an area of 6,573 sq. m., and a pop. 
(1872) of 359,437 persons. This dis- 
trict was formerly known as Gugdira 
and is situated in the Bdrl Dodb, 
and stretches across the Rdvi into 
the Rechna Dodb. In the time 

Q 
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of Alexander this tract was in- 
habi ted by the Mali! . Sikh rule began 
in 1818, and British in 1849. On the 
opening of the railway the hcad- 
quartcra of the district were shifted 
from the town of Gugaira to Sahudl, 
which received its present name of 
Montgomery from Sir B. Montgomery, 
Lieiit.-Gov. of the PanjAb. 

In the Mutiny of 1857 Aljmad KhAn. 
a Kharral Chief, raised a rebellion. 
Kot Kamdalia was sacked, and Major 
Chamberlain was besieged for some 
days at Chichawatni, but Colonel 
Piiton arrived from LAhor "with rein- 
forcements, and the insurgents were 
routed and driven into the wildest 
jungles. According to the Imp. Gaz., 
the place is almost unequalled for 
heat, dust, and general dreariness.** 
Tlierc is a T. B. at Montgomery, but 
those who can get introductions to a 
resident will do well to go to a private 
house. The church, St. Patrick, is J 
m. due N. of the Railway Station, and 
250 yards S. of the Assist. Com. *8 
oflicc. In front of the latter is a cross 
20 ft. high, inscribed : — 

Erected 

By the Government of tlie Paiijslb, 

In Memory of 

LEOPOLD OLIVER FITZIIARDINGE 
BERKELEY, 

Extra Assistant Coiimiisaioner, 

Who was killed 4th Scptember;,4857, 
Aged 27 yeai-s. 

Near Niir Shah in the Gugdira District, 
Fighting brav^y 
Against tlie enemies of the State, 

r The Church was consecrated by 
Bishop Cotton on Friday, Dec. 15th, 
18G5. On the right of the principal 
entrance is a tablet in memory of Mr. 
E. Blyth, Dep. Com. of Montgomery, 
who died in England in 18Z3, after 
serving the Indian Government 39^ 
years. 

I’he Cemetery is nearly vacant. To 
the N. of it is the hospital, and the 
Jail is ill front of the hospal. It 
is built to hold 8G0 prisoners. There 
arc usually about 450. There is a 
central tower from which the wards 
radiate. A large proportion of the 
lirisoncrs are old men, it being usual 
in this district for old men to give 
themselves up for crimes committed 
by younger members of their families. 


J)havdni,’--Aa Bhavdni, a place of 
great antiquity, is only 10 m. from 
Montgomeiy, the traveller will pro- 
bably like to visit it, which he can 
do on horseback. Gen. Cunningliafm 
has given an account of it in vol. y. of 
his Arch. Reports. It is a lofty ruined 
fort on the old bank of the Rdvi 800 
ft. sq., with massive towers of sun- 
dried bricks rising to a height of GO 
ft. In the rains it is surrounded by 
water from the Rdvi. The Sikhs 
occupied it for some time, and built a 
small castle on the top of the mound. 
To the W. is a Naugaja tomb 32 ft. 
long, said to be that of Muham- 
mad Shdh, a Ghdzl, General Cun- 
ningham obtained a small silver coin 
inscribed Shrl Bhavan, and he has 
given drawings of ornamental bricks 
and other things found at the place. 

There are several other places of in- 
terest within a circle of 40 m. froiu 
Montgomery, such as Shorkot ami 
Depdlpiir, descriptions of which will 
be found in Cunningham, loco citato. 


ROUTE 24. 

lAhob to biAlkot and jamun. 


This journey must be made by rail 
on the Panjdb and N. State Railway. 


Names of 
Stations. 

s 

Q 

Remarks. 

L&hor to BA- 
di^ BAgh 
ShAhdarra . 
Kala . 
Muridke . • 
SAdliokl . 
KAmoke . • 
DillauwAlA . 
QiRrAnwAlA . 
Gakkar . • 
YuzirAbAd . 

Total. . 

MS. 

2 

5 

7 

5 

7 

5 

4 

0 

10 

10 

IT 

Atim. from LAhor cross 
a stream. At im. froiu 
LAhor cross the Ravi 

is alargeMusllm ceme- 
tery. Then cross a 
sandy plain with tufte 
of coarse graaa. whicy 
extends to KAmoke, 
after which there 
mose cultivation. Ac 

KAmoke there is 
small mud fort. 
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The speed on the N. State Railway 
used to bo 16 m. an hour, but when 
time has to be made up it might be 
raised to 20 m. The fare Ist class to 
YazirAbad is re. 4. 

(rujrAnyv&la was the town where 
llanjit was born. At ^ beyond 
the ’ station is the SamAdh of MahA 
Singh, father of the great Ranjit. 
It is a very handsome structure, 
81 ft. high to the top of the gilt 
f)rn';mcnt on the summit. It is an 
octagon, eatdi side of whicli measures 
2.*) ft. 13 steps lead up to the vesti- 
Lille. The inner room, where are the 
knobs which mark the places where 
the ashes arc dejiosited, is 27 ft. 2 in. 
broad. The breadth of the whole 
building is 00 ft. The large knob, sur- 
1 ‘onnded by 1 2 smaller ones, is inscril^efl 
SarkAr Ranjit Singh. Tlui knob nearest 
tlie entrance is in memory of a blue 
pigeon that fell down into the flames 
in which Ranjit and his concubines 
were being consumed. 

The next large knob towards the 
cnlmnco is that of MahA Singh 
l^AdshAh, and there is an inscrip- 
tion, SamAdh MahA Singh FAdshAh 
Kc. A further insciiption, Mahardj 
Shir Singh and SarkAr Nau NihAl 
Singh Ji. These 4 are smjvller knobs, 
l)ut still larger than tliose of the 
mth. 21 steps lead to the 1st plat- 
form, and 6 high ones to the 2nd, 
on which is a narrow but lofty pavi- 
lion, covered with mythological pic- 
tures, among which is one represent- 
ing a king standing up and giving an 
Older to two oflScei’S who are pulling 
forward a woman, in front of whom 
are several women’s garments. This 
represents Duryodhaiia ordering Drau- 
padi to bo stripped. As fast as the 
clothes were pulled off her she was 
supernaturally re-clothed. At the S.E. 
corner of the enclosure are 2 small 
samAdhs.covered with paintings, which 
mark the spot where MahA Singh and 
his wife were actually burned. The first 
is that of the wife. At 100 yards to the 
E. is the pavilion of MahASingh, a hand- 
some building, now used as the reading 
room and meeting room of the Anju- 
man of the town. Over the door is 
“ Babbage Library, 1871 .” This is 


Colonel Babbage, son of the famous 
calculator. 

I’he rainfall at GujrAnwAlA is 29 
inches. The little church here is 
named Christchurch. The Bible ami 
Prayer-book have a printed inscrip- 
tion, “ Presented on the day of Conse- 
cration, January 29th, 1867, by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge " ; but people who were then at 
the station say that this is a mistake, 
as there was no church at that time. 
There are two tablets, one to Lieut. K. 
A. Raikes, who was killed by a fall 
from his Iiorse on January 26th, 1866, 
and one to Lieut. Cox, B.N.L, who 
was killed in action at GujarAt on 
February 21st, 1849. The church will 
hold 36 persons. It is 40 ft. 7 in. long, 
and 18 ft. 3 in. broad. The cemetery 
is 100 yards 8. of the church, and con- 
tains the tomb of Samuel Ebeiiezer, 
son of MakhdAm Bakhsh, the Darogha 
who was converted to Christianity. In 
the square of the market-place, made 
by Captain Clark, is the hov4e where 
llanjit was horn. 

Pass through the Mandi, or market- 
place and town to the left, when an 
open space will be reached, and on the 
right is the small SamAdh of Charat 
Singh, tlie grandfather of Ranjit. 
There are no sati knobs on it, which 
shows that snti was first adopted by 
the Sikhs after the GArkhAs in- 
vaded the PanJAb. Returning, the 
traveller will come to the walled 
garden and handsome tank of Harkurn 
Singh ChimrA. Beyond this the dis- 
trict office will be passed, a handsome 
building of red brick. Just beyond 
the police station is the prison built by 
Col. Babbi^e. Over the entrance is 
noted that it will contain 410 prisoners. 
There are 46 solitary cells, much 
lighter than those in other prisons. 
The prisoners are not separated, and 
there is no proper classification. 

In this town is the BArahdarf, pr 
pavilion of Ranjit’s famous general, 
Hari Singh. It stands in 40 acres of 
garden and grounds. To the E. is a 
pavilion 12 ft. high, full of small 
niches for lamps, 108 in front and 90 
on either side. There is a stone at the 
side next the house to givea stream the 

n Q 
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nppcarnncG which the Indians 
so much admire, and n fountain inside. 
On the E. wall is a painting: of warriors 
and elephants. This wall is 22 ft. 7iin. 
long, and the N. and S. walls are 18 ft. 
10 in. At 70 yds. to the N. of the house 
is the Samddh of Ilari Singh on a plat- 
form to which you asccml by 9 steps. 
The platform is 40 ft. 9 in. S(]uare, in- 
side measurement, and a number of 
trees of the Fieux rdigiom kind have 
grown through the })latform and are 
breaking it up. At the S.W. comer Is 
a ])avilion in which countless green 
parrots have their nests. 

The 8anijidh is 44 ft. 10 in. high. 
The jjlace where the ashes lie is 
shaped like a budding flower and 
is 10 ft. 4 in. around, and 2 ft. 5 in. 
higli. There arc no ftati knobs. The 
finst picture on the wall inside is a 
j)ortrait of Ilari Singh liawking, with 
a string of ducks passing over Ins 
head. The pavilion was originally 
very handsome, but Hari Singh’s sou 
was too ]»oor to keep it up* and it is 
going to ruin, and has been spoiled by 
additions for tlic comfort of the English 
gentleincTi who inhabit it. The facade 
looking E., is 104 ft. 2 in. long, and 
50 ft. 9 in. high. To the N.B. is a 
temple to Shiva, 37 ft. 3 in. high. In 
the garden is the only si)ccimen of the 

" This iiohleman, Sininr Jawjihir SiiiKh, 
did good service the Uritish Goveriiinent, 
although it had visited liini with severe 
dispitiasure, ami coiitiscatcd his projierty. 
His services are shewn in the folli*wiiig extract 
Jroni the history of the 1st Regt. Sikh Cavalry, 
now the 1 1th lleu^^d Cavaliy. ‘ ‘ Hinlilr Jawahir 
Singh, of Giijaniuwiiia, an influential Hikli 
iiohleTnan, son of the famous Sikh General 
Hari Singh, and himself formerly a puw'erful 
enemy of the English Government, was by the 
Cliief Commissioner seleeted for the Senior 
Risal Jdrship of the Regiment. The admirable 
eonduct of this eliief in consenting ut this 
iilanuing crisis to serve a government which 
iiad shewn him its severe di.spicasure, by 
curtailing Ids property and jpositioii, was 

S roductive of the best effects, in confirming 
le allegiance of the Sikh nobles who might 
then have been wavering. Signed, D. M, 
PiiouYN, Lieut. -Col. Commandant, Isi Regt. 
Bikh Cavalry." He holds also a certificate 
from Sir 11. Montgoihery, dated the 7th 
J<iTiunry, 18G5, which states that hs did most 
excellent service in Frobyn’s Horse during 
1857 ^58. Sir Robert adds, that he has a 
great record for him as a brave soldier in time j 
of war, and a good citlsen in time of peace. I 


mahogany tree in the Panjdb. It is 40 
ft, higli. The locust bean tree is also 
in this gaixlcn. The traveller iumv 
.ascend to the top of the pavilion for 
the view ; ho will reacli the first 
platform by 2fi steps, on which is tlie 
Shbsh Mahall, or Hall of Mirrors ; 111 
steps lead to the second platform, and 
15 more to the top roof. 

The T, B. at VazirdbiUl is 100 
yards from the road on the right. 
The Fost-ottice is 100 yards fuitlu r, 
where a gilfi or carriage must hv 
hired to go on to Sialkot. The stages 
to Sialkot are 4, and there are 4 
more to Jamun, but there is a river, 
the Tamara, which will be crossed on 
an elephant or horse. About the rivei’ 
is thick jungle, in which arc many 
wild beasts, including tigers. It takt s 
fJ hours to get from Vazirdbdd to the 
I Tamara. Jamun is m. fi’om that, 
river. 

Jamun is the capital of the kingdom 
of the Mahiirdja of Kashmir. His 
territory extends over an area of 
79,783 s(|. m., with a pop. (1873) of 
1,534,972 pcj-sons. Tliis State com- 
prises, besides Kashmir proper, Jamun 
and PuiMjh. The governorships of 
Laddkh ami Gilgit include Dar- 
distdn, Bdltistdn, Leh, Tilel, Suiii. 
Zanskar, Itupshu, and others. Tslani 
was introduced into Kashmir during 
the reign of Shamsu-Vl-Din. In liISfl 
it was conquered by Akbar and be- 
came part of the Mughul Empire. 
In 1752 it was conquered by Ahinivl 
Shdh Durrani, nml remained under 
the Afghans till 1819, when it was eon- 
quercfl by Ilanjit and remnined under 
the Sikhs till 1845. In March, 1815 
Gnlab Hingh, a dogra lldjpiit, imi- 
chased Kashmir of the Britisli for 
d£750,000, but he* agreed to acknow- 
ledge British supvemacy and to assist 
with troops when required. Accord- 
ingly he sent a contingent of troo]»s 
and artillery to co-opemte with the> 
English army at the siege of Dibit in 
1857. 

He (lied in August of that year, 
and was succeeded by his eldest son, 
the present MahdrAjA, llambir Singh, 
G.O.S.I., who was bom in 1832, He 
is entitled to a salute of 21 guns, ana 
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has been granted adoptive rights. He 
pays a tribute to the l^ritish of 1 horse, 
IT) shawl goats, and 3 pairs of shawls. His 
military force consists of 10,000 men, 
including Hi batteries of artillery, two 
of which are horsed. At the lm])erial 
assemblage in 1877 he was gazetted a 
general in the Ilritish army and created 
a councillor of the Empress. 

At J.amun, on Thursday, January 
20th, 1876, the MahArajii received the 
I’ri.iCe of Wales with great splendour. 
From the river, where it is necessary to 
alight from a carriage, up to the hall 
built for the reception of troops 

were aiTanged in tlctachmcnts, muster- 
ingin all 12,000 inf.antry, 2,000 cavalry, 
and 27 guns, making six brig.adcs of 
four regiments each, with cavalry and 
avtillciy. Just beyond the stream were 
pl.acicd 30 elephants, then 50 of H.H.’s 
riding liorscs richly caparisoned, then 
loo riflemen and spearmen, then 500 
cuirassiers of the Body Guard, ‘1th regi- 
ment of cavahy,then 500 cavalry of the 
Royal Clan, then 1,000 infantiy, then 
30 camel guns, then 100 cuirassiem of 
the FathbAz troop, then 200 infantry, 
tlieii 700 musketeers, then an infantry 
regiment 500 strong, of mountaineer.H, 
then 500 infantry of the Pratdp regi- 
ment, then .5(X) infantry of the Kandhir 
regiment, then 500 inf.antiy of the 
tSuraj regiment, then tlie KAin regi- 
ment 60() strong, then 500 inf.antry of 
the Nard.an regiment, then 5(X) of the 
Shibli regiment, then 000 of the Rdm 
regiment. 

The gate of the city w'as now 
readied, .and at it was posted the 
Itijii Wdla battery of 6 guns, then 
600 infantry of the Falh regiment, 
then 600 of the Nirsinh regiment, then 
600 of the Jagtrdar regiment, tlicn 600 
infantiy of the Kaghir regiment from 
Rultistaii in red hats; then the Ral- 
padr regiment, 600 strong, then 800 
infantry of the Body Guanl, then 800 
infantry of the Mir ^liljih regiment. 
'J’heu came nine guns on the left flank 
of six regiments of cav.alryof 200 men 
each, then a body of cavalry known as 
Revenue Sawdrs. On the right hand, 
about halfway up from the river to 
the city gate, is the Bdii Fort, where 
were posted two batteries of 12 guns. 


Besides all these there was a band of 
Ndch girls grouped on a carpet close 
to the road by which the Prince passed. 
It w.as past live p.m. when he aiTivc<l, 
and the whole city and surroiindiiigs 
were illuminated ; then a salute of 
21 guns was fired, and the procession 
advanced. 

First came two enormous ele- 
phants, then a, number of led horses, 
and then the largest elephant of all, 
on which the ITiiicc sat on the right, 
and the Mahdrdjd on the left. As this 
elephant took the last turn to the hall 
another royal salute was fired, i nr iced 
it was a glorious spectacle. To the 
north rose up white and glittering the 
snowy range on the frontier of Kash- 
mir ; between that and the (dty were 
blue-pc.aked mountains, while the 
Palace and the Fort weie IJazing with 
illuminations. In the south and west 
were buildings all a-flame, and intcr- 
ininahle lines of red-coated soldiers, 
and then the river Tavi rolling in end- 
less windings to the west, with the 
Fort from which the first salute broke 
in the background, and a forest sur- 
rounding it. 

The Old Palace at Jamuii has no 
pretensions to beauty, the portal has 
been painted with a mythological 
scene. You enter a large irregular 
quadrangle, on the right side of wdiieli 
is a vast reception-room. There is a 
small room sometimes used as a dining- 
room, in which are portraits of Sir 
Henry and Sir John Lawrence, and Sir 
R. Montgomeiy. 'I’lic verandah of this 
room overlooks the Tavi, and beyond 
the river are hills covered with jungle, 
in which arc many wild beasts. 
Among the pictures in (his palace is 
one of Guliib Sii’ih, the Great Rajii, as 
they call him, wdio wits a very hand- 
some man. 

To the N.W. of the city is a pa- 
goda covered with plates of copper- 
gilt, a little to the E. of it is the 
new palace which was built for the 
l*rince of Wales ; close by to the 
E. is the old parade ground, with the 
hospital and college to the S.E. The 
old palace and court called the Maiidl 
is in the extreme. E., close to the city 
wall. The Gumit gateway is that by 
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which the city is entered from the S. 
in coming from the river Tavl. About 
of a mile before reaching it is the 
chief temple. Two miles beyond the 
Gumit gate is a fine garden belonging 
to the MahdrdjA. In passing from the 
Gumit gate you descend 70 ft. down a 
very bad way paved with stones, then 
the path lies through thick woods. 
There used to be a silk manufactory 
here, but the cold killed the eggs, and 
they are now making lace. 

The college at Jamun may be visited; 
there are 300 students, who arc taught 
mathematics, and English, Hindi, 
Persian, Sanskrit, and Dogra. Lord 
Napier of Magdala visited the College 
ill 1872, and recorded a favourable 
opinion, as has Dr. Buhler, the well- 
known Sanskrit scholar. At 22| m. is 
the Trikuti Peak, which is a very 
picturesque object, and as the name 
imports, a triple peak. There is a 
temple much resorted to close by ; 
Jamun itself is 1^ m. broad from the 
S. gate to the N. wall, and from E. i 
to W. i m. 

The route from Jamun to Shrinagar 
in Kashmir by Banihal is the chief 
commercial route ; it has become so in 
consequence of its starting point in 
the hills being not far from Amritsar, 
the chief emporium of the Panjdb. 
There are, however, five distinct ridges 
of hills to be crossed, besides many 
ascents and descents over mountain 
spurs that give as much trouble as the 
passes. Horses pass along this route 
with difficulty. The greater part of 
the carriage is done by men or pack 
bullocks. The road by Budil is impas- 
sable for horses. 

The first stage from Jamun is to 
Akhniir, 18 m., though a halt might 
be made at NAgbanf, 7^ m. So 
far the road is easy ; for the first 
few miles it lies through an acacia 
forest, which abounds with wild hog. 
As Akhniir is approached a canal is 
reachetl which the Mah&r^j^ has con- 
structed from the Chendb to the foot 
of Jamun hill. There is a fort at 
Akhniir enclosing a square of more 
than 200 yds. with one entrance gate 
by the river, another on the land aide. 
The walls are lofty, and crowned with 


battlements. It was built 100 years 
ago by MiAn Tegh Singh. Akhniir is 
the place where timber floating down 
from the mountains is caught and 
stored. The next stage is Chauki 
Chora, 13i m. ; then ThandA PAiii, 
13 in. ; then Dharm SAla, 9^ m. ; then 
SyAl Siil, 9 m. ; then IlAjauri, 14 m. 

During the dry season the heat is 
great in these marches, but at the top 
of many of the steep rises there is a 
hut where cool water is kept in clean 
porous vessels. ABrAhmnn is generally 
in charge of the hut, and brings the 
water from the nearest stream, which 
may be a long walk off. Before reach- 
ing RAjauri, the valley of the W. or 
MinAvar Tavi is entered. The stream 
is of moderate volume,^ flowing over 
ridges of rock, and making deep pools 
between them. These pools arc full of 
large fish, which arc speared by the 
Indians after they have been blinded 
by throwing into the water the juice 
of the euphorbia. 

At RAjauri this route joins that by 
Bhimber. RAjauri is one of the halting 
places of the Dihli emperors. There is 
a garden on the left bank of the stream, 
enclosed by a thick wall with two pavi- 
lions, where the emperors stopped. 
Rjijaiiriis the only part of India where 
Muslim rulers bore the title of RAjA. In 
the town is a fine large house where the 
Raj As resided. Near it is the mosque 
they worshipped in. It is only occa- 
sionally used as a resting place for 
European travellers when they cannot 
get across the river to the garden on 
the left bank. The traveller now 
leaves the lower hills and enters the 
higher mountains. The following eight 
marches will bring him to Shrinagar 

R.\ifturitoTl»Ana - . , . 14 inilca. 

ThAtm toBararngnla , • • ix ” 

Barnmgala to PoshiAna . • " 

poHhiaiia to AHAMd 8arA • * H ” 

AlfabAd to Hirpur , . • ^ ” 

Hirpxir to Bhancyait • * • . ^ " 

Wjaneyaii to Khinpur . . ** 

^AnpAr to Shrinagar . . . li .* 

In the march from TliAna to Barani- 
gala the Patan Pir or Pass is crossecl ; 
the ascent is steep, and the summit is 
8,200 ft. above the sea. The mountam 
slopes are covered with beautiful fores 
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trees, amonjif which the box tree is 
common. The wood of this tree is 
sent to the towns, where it is used for 
making combs. On the higher parts 
of the ridge are numbers of the great 
black monkey, called the langUr, The 
descent is rough and difficult, and it 
is best to walk down. In the march 
from PoshiAna to Alidbdd the chief 
pass is crossed. It is 11,400 ft. above 
the sea. A good deal of snow is found 
here 

Sialkot,—On his return journey the 
traveller may halt at this place, which 
is worth a visit. This is a municipal 
town, and the administrative liead- 
{marters of a district of the same name. 
There is also a cantonment, which is £ 
of ft m. N. of the town. The town 
and cantonment have a pop. (1808) of 
25,337. The district has an area of 
628 sq. m., with a pop. of .380,031. 

The church is a striking object, with 
a steeple 150 ft. high, and standing in 
the centre of the N. side of the canton- 
ment. There is a tablet to the officers 
who fell in the action of GujarAt on 
the 2l6t February, 1849. Also one 
to W. J. M. Bishop, Captain in the 
40th N, I., who w'as killed by a party 
of cavalry in the mutiny at SiAlkot 
oil the 9th July, 1857, Also one to 
sicrgeaiit-Major Kccblc, 41 N, C. 
officers, and 190 men of the 7th Queen’s 
Own Lancers, who died during the 
service of the regiment in India, from 
1857 to 1870. There is also a tablet 
inscribed as follows : — 

Sacrtkl to tlie ^kfejnory of Brigadier 
JOHN PENNYCUICK, C.B. & K.H., 
liiout. -Colonel in H, M.’s 24th Bc^ment, 
Who entered the army as Ensign 
In the 78th Highlanders. 

Fought in 13 genci-al engagements, 
And after a sorvice of 43 years, 

Fell at the head of hla Brigade 
In tlio 

Battle of ChilidnwdIA, 

13ih of January, 1849. 

And of 

ALEXANDER, his Son, 

Ensign in H. M.’s 24th Bogiment, 
Who fell in the same engagement 
While defending the body of his father, 
Aged 17 years. 

oahah Pennycuick, widow, has erected this 
Tablet. 

This church, Trinity Churchy is in 
tbe Gothic style, and has 8 pillars and 


2 pilasters on either side of the nave, 
and a wooden roof. There is a smaller 
church to the W. , in which is a hand- 
some white marble pulpit and font 
brought from Dibit 21 years ago. 

The cavalry barracks are to the W. 
There is no rainy season, and from May 
to September is very hot and feverish. 
The barracks arc ten in number, built 
in Achclon, 80 yds. apart, 430 ft. long 
and 24 ft. high; each divided into 
6 compartments by archways. The 
European infantry lines are just across 
the road. At the N.W. comer of the 
city stands a small ruined fort. The 
outer defences w^cre probably dis- 
mantled during the Mutiny. The 
buildings inside are in good condition, 
and are still used as dwellings. The 
well and bathing tank are in good 
order. 

The fort is square, and just under 
the W. side is the cemetery in which 
the Europeans nmrdereil on the 9th 
and loth of July, 1867, are buried. 
The Cemetery is within a large walled 
enclosure, in which is a mosque with a 
number of Fakirs. The little cemetery 
is enclosed by a wall with an iron gate 
which is at the S. side. Everything is 
kept in gool order, and a man is paid 
for looking after the place. The N. 
and S. walls are 18 yds. long, and the 
E. and W. walls 10 yds. In the centre 
stands a memorial cross of stained 
wood 9 ft. high. On the right of the 
cross arc 0 graves, and on the left 2 
graves. 

Vazirabdd , — About 4 m. before 
reaching VazJrAbad is a large town on 
the right hand. VazirAbAd is a muni- 
cipal town in GiijarAnwAlA, with a 
pop. (1808) of 15,730 persons. The 
Phalku rivulet flows N. of the town, 
which stands N. of the ChenAb, The 
place is first mentioned in connection 
with Gurbakhsh Sinh, from whom it 
passed into the hands of Banjit. Under 
his rule it became the head-quarters of 
General Avitabile, who built a com- 
pletely new town in the shape of a 
parallelogram, and surrounded it with 
an irregular brick wall. A broad and 
straight bAzAr runs from end to end, 
crossed at right angles by minor streets 
of considerable width. 
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time sweep them away and turn the 
river under the bridge. 

These works were commenced in 
1870, and finished in September, 
EOUTE 25 1872. It was proposed that the 

bridge should be supported on single 
VAZIRABAD TO GUJARAT, JlllLAM well cylinders in brickwork of 

AND ROTAS. 12 ft. 6 in. external diameter, and 

40 ft. deep, carrying wronght-iron 
lattice girders with rail level on the 
top like the Bias and Satlaj bridges of 
the S.P. & D. railway, but the Hoods 
of July and August,* 1871, partly des- 
troyed these bridges, so it \vas resolved 
to adopt 8 well cylinders to each pier, 
which were sunk 70 ft. 4 in. ; being in 
the clay, eacli was protected by an 
external filling of 80,000 ft. of loose 
stones ; these stones were brought flO 
AtVa/drabad is thegreat m. The wells are G ft. internal 

which was formally opened on diameter, in 5 lengths of 14 ft. each, 
the 22nd of January, 187G, by the bolted together from top to bottom 
Priucc of Wales, who put in a silver vertically and laterally. They are 
rivet with a gold inlaid hammer, sunk 18 in. apart, and are composed of 
and named the bridge after the radiated bricks laid in hydraulic 
Princess. Four months each year the mortar, and filled after con}plction 
works were stopped during the rains, with hydraulic concrete. The curl)s 
and one month was lost every year by on whicli they arc built weigh .3 tons 
bad weather and holidays, but the each, and are of hard timl)er and plate 
other 7 months the work went on day iron bolted together. Semi-circular 
and night. arches s])riiig from the tops of the 

The Chendb is here a most difficult wells at low-water level to carry the 
stream. The floods rise 11 ft. above basements of the ])iers over the inter- 
low-watcr level, and the Velocity veiling spaces. On these the super- 
of the cuiTeiit then exceeds 10 m. an structure of the piers is built, consist- 
hour. The stream is more than 50 ft. ing of brickwork 35 ft. long and 8 f(. 
deep, and drives the sand in all direc- 8 in. thick, with scmi-circular ends, 
tions. The navigable channel has The girders are of the Warrcii 
been cut off by a work at its hea<l 3^ pattern, designed to carry the metre 
m. long, and the stream is intercepted by gauge (3 ft. 3j|) on the bottom l>oom ; 
a massive embankment 3 m. long from the spans are G4 ft., and 112 ft. from 
the S. abutment of the bridge, paral- centre to centre of piers. The iil:iut- 
Icl to the head work, and extending ments arc on a cluster of 15 wells, 
across the lowland till it meets the each sunk to tlic same depth as for 
Pattan Nalah at the foot of the main the piers, and protected by 400,000 
bank of the Ohenab. Thus half the cubic ft. of stone filling. The AIcx- 
space between the main bank at andra Bridge is 0,300 ft. from end to 
Vazirabdd on the B., and Katbala end, and 100 ft. from top to bottom, 
from the N. shore was closed to the Over the Phalku Nhlah arc 9 spans of 
river, leaving the other half to be 43 ft. 6 in. from centre to centre, on 
bridged. A strong work \ m. long was single well cylinders carrying plato 
also thrown out into the main channel iron gii-ders under rails, and with 
from the N. shore to stop the action abutments, each resting on a cluster 
of the river in cutting behind the site of 8 wells sunk into' the clay, and 
of the N, abutment, and to direct the protected by 6,000 ft. of stone filling 
current against the islands, and in | for each pier ; and 12,000 cubic ft. for 
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each abutment. The first brick of 
thcfie works was lahl in November, 
1871, and the first train crossed in 
December, 1875 ; to sink the well 
cylinders they were loaded with rails 
inercasint? in weight with the depth 
up to iJOO tons on reacliing the clay 
substratum. By shifting the rails the 
bridge has been made suitable for 
broad-gauge traffic ; the whole work 
was carried on departmentally under 
the l ublic Works system, and the cost 
was ()5 Idkhs. 

At the i corners of the bridge abut- 
iiients are iroTi plates with the follow- 
ing inscriptions : — 

8. Aluitmcut, K. side, 

Opened by H.H.II. the Princk ok Wales, 
January, 187(). 

N. Abutnieut, K. side, 

• Ahixandra liridge, 

IIknrv Ijamukkt, DiigiueGr. 

N. Abutment, W. side, 

I'lngineor 8tiitr, 

11. N. Storey, II. Johnson, xV. 8. Darlet, 
Houtli Abutniont, W. side, 

Alcxaiifira firidge, 
begun Niiuiiil'iT, IsTl, 

Pinisliod December, 1875. 

If the traveller can obtain permis- 
sion to lodge at the Commissioner’s 
({uarters at Vazirabad he will be much 
more comfortable than in the T. B., 
ns there are fewer fleas, and the rooms 
:ivcl)cttor furnisbed, liaving been fitted 
up for the Priiujc of Wales. Before 
Icjiving Vazirabad a visit should be 
]).aid to the tSanian Burjy built by 
V’’azlr Khdn in the time of Shah 
Jahan. It is at the S.W. corner of 
the town. It stands in a garden of 5 
acres filled with fruit trees, which 
blossom in March. There is a hand- 
«uiiie gatewjiy 60 ft. high, wdth several 
‘>ihcr buildings. There w.a.s an inscri})- 
tion, but the Sikhs destroyed it. As- 
cend hy 32 steps to the first platform, 
and by 1 steps more into the second 
pavilion, the N. window of which looks 
cu the Phalku NAlah. Ascend 18 more 
steps to the third pavilion, and 10 
Kteps more to the fourth, where there 
a little elevated place 0 ft. high, 
if there is a good view. To the 
‘ w a high building in the town 
Which belongs to the agent of the 
. hmir R4jd. In the same direction 
8 a gateway of the town, built by 


General Avitabilc for a district office ; 
it is a i3lain building faced with stone, 
and about 60 ft. high. 

In crossing the Alexandra Bridge 
the force of the current of the Ghcnab 
will be observed j the alligators arc 
large and numerous, and one or two 
may be seen on the banks. In the 
rains the river is like a stormy sea 
into which the boatmen are afraid to 
venture. Such is the force of the cur- 
rent that piers 30 ft. long and 1 ft, in 
diameter, whicli had been driven into 
the bed, were found after a Hood up- 
side dowm, with their points in the air. 

lldmnagar . — Before leaving Vazini- 
bdd the traveller m.ay like to visit the 
battle-field of Rdmnagar. The stages 
are as follows ; Kot J’afir, fi m. ; 
Warlike, 3 m. ; Ramnagar, 12 m. The 
journey will be made in an elthi or 
cart with one horse, and as the road i.s 
very rough the visitor must expect to 
be mucli shsikcn. At Kot J’afir there 
is a cemetery, fairly well kept, and 
surrounded hy a good wall. Here are 
buried Klizabeth Sawer, wife of Mar- 
shall Bull, Lieut, in II.M.'s 10th Regi- 
ment, who died December 22nd, 1857, 
and Lieut. Smith of II.M.’s 29lh Regi- 
ment, also a son of Major Yule, of the 
9th Lancer, s ; also Lieut.-Col. Young, 
C.B., of the 10th Foot, who served 
at Kdbul, Multdn, and Gujardt. One 
or two other officci-s are buried here. 

At Sarukc also there is a cemetery, 
not so well keid, and smaller. Jn it 
arc buried some oHicers of H.M.’s 21th 
Regiment, and of the 34th, 53rd, aiul 
doth N. I. There is a T. B. at which 
the traveller may rc.st and get a 
draught of fresh milk. At Ramnagar 
ihci-e Ls a T. B., but there is also a 
house built by Ranjit, which is a hand- 
some three-storied building in a ganlcn 
of mulberry lrec.s, the fruit of which 
is ripe in May, and attracts so many 
flics and hornets as to be quite unbear- 
able. Here is a tomb inscribed 

Siuirert to tlio Moniory of 
IJRia.-GBN. CHARLES ROBfRlT CUUETON, 
G.R. and A. D.C. to the Queen, 

Who fell in an engagement with tho Sikli 
Troops near tliia spot, on the 2‘Jnd November, 
Which (illegible) Countiy, 

Bora (illegible), 

Aged >esrs. 
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There is also another tomb, with the 
following inscription': — 

Sacred 

To the Memory of 
WILLIAM HAVELOCK, 

Lieut. -Col. H.M.’s 14th Light Dragoons, 
Who fell nobly 
On the held of Ramnagar, 

Near this spot, 

At the head of his gallant Regiment, 

On tlio 22nd November, 1848. 

Born 1793, 

Entere<l the army 1808, 

And joined the Peninsular Army 
And came to India in 1824, 

And served till his death. 


Regarded throughout India 
For all that is inariiy and gallant, 

And becoming the gentleman and soldier. 
And in the words of his brother, 

“ The best and bravest of England’s chivalry 
Need not disdain to make 
A pilgrimage to this spot.** 

Between the tomba of Havelock and 
Cureton is that of Ensign Hillier, of 
the 2(>th N. I,, who died at Rdmnagar 
of smallpox, on the 18th December, 
1848, and there are four other tombs 
without any inscription. 

From the top of the house, looking 
W. one sees at 250 yds. ofiE an arm of the 
Chendb about 40 yds. broad,' with a 
shore of deep sand on the E. side, and a 
bank 4 ft. high on the further side. Two 
m. beyond the ChenAb is seen flowing 
with a curve to the E., and a little to 
the left of the S. corner of the highest 
wall of the house, at 2 m. off. On the 
bank of the ChenAb is a clump of 3 
trees. There the engagement took 
place in which Cureton and Havelock 
fell, and we lost a gun. The ground 
is very deep sand, through which 
chivalry would charge with great diffi- 
culty. The Sikh generals say that at 
llamnagar they h^ 10,000 men on the 
other side of the ChenAb, of whom 
4,000 went across the river with Siirat 
Singh. They pounded the English 
with heavy guns, and 3 of our guns 
played on them till one was broken 
by their shot. Then Cureton charged 
to relieve the gun. The Sikhs estimate 
our loss at 100 men, and their own at i 
much less. . 

Gmarot.-^Uhe T. B. here is nearly 
i m. N. of the town. This is the chid I 


town and administrative head-quarters 
of a district of the same name, which 
has an area of 552 sq. m., and a pop. 
(18(58) of 272,056 souls. The town 
itself has 17,391 inhabitants. It stands 
on an ancient site, on which stood two 
successive cities. The second, accord- 
ing to General Cunningham, was 
destroyed in 1303 A.D. Two centuries 
after this Shir ShAh was in possession 
of the country, and either he or Akbar 
founded the present town. The Fort 
was first garrisoned by Gujars, and 
took the name of GujarAt AkbarAbA<l. 
Akbar’s administrative records are still 
preserved in the families of the here- 
ditary registrars. In 1741 theGhakkars 
I established themselves at GujarAt, and 
in 17()5 the Sikhs acquired the country. 
Akbar’s fort stands in- the centre of the 
town. The civil station, in which is the 
T. B., lies to the N, During the reign of 
ShAh JahAn, GujarAt became the resi- 
dence of a famous saint, Pir ShAh 
Daulah, who adorned it with numerous 
buildings. 

The battle-Jield . — ^The decisive battle 
of GujarAt was fought on the 2l8t of 
February, 1849. The village of Kalra 
is 2J m. from the T. B. It was the 
key of the Sikh position. It is a 
village of 70 houses in a flat plain, 
where there are no natural advantages 
to assist an army in maintaining its 
position. Thence the Sikhs retreated 
round the W. and N. sides of the town 
of GujarAt. Lord Gough’s camp on 
I the 18th and 19th of February, was 
9 ra, to the S. of GujarAt, near the 
i CffienAb river. Thence he ailvanccd 
with 7 brigades of infantry and a 
body of cavalry on each flank. The 
brigade on the extreme left consisted 
of H. M.’s 60th, the Ist Fusiliers, the 
3rd Bombay N. L, some Bombay 
Horse Artillery, and No. 6 Field 
Battery. It was commanded by 
Dimdas. ITie next brigade on the. 
right consisted of the 61st Foot, the 
.36th and 46th N. I. and a Field 
Battery, and was commanded by Colia 
Campbell, The next brigade con- 
sisted of the 24th Foot, the l6th N. I-j 
and 10 heavy guns, and was com- 
manded by Carafe. The next 
brigade consisted of the 29th Foot, 
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the 4Bth and 68th N. L, and a light 
field battery, and was commanded by 
Mountain. The next brigade con- 
Kistcd of the 2nd European Regt., the 
30th and 70th N. I., and Fordyce’s 
Battery, and was commanded by 
Penny. The next brigade consisted 
of the 10th Foot, the 8th, 32nd and 
Slst N. I., with Mackenzie’s Battery. 

The advance began at 7 A.M. the 
artillery went to the front and poured 
their fire on the Sikh army, which was 
drawn up a little to the N. of Kalra, 
and consisted of G brigades of infantry, 
in all about 40,0(X) men (whereas the 
English army consisted of 2.*), 000 and 
nearly 100 guns), with fil) guns ainl 4 
great bodies of Sikh cavalry, with 

4.000 Af|^An horse (but about 2,500 
according to English accounts) on 
the extreme left. The heavy Eng- 
lish guns opened on the Sikhs at 

1.000 yds. and crushed their lighter 
metal. As the Sikh fire ceased, the 
English field batteries were constantly 
pushed forward. By 11.30 A.M. most 
of the Sikh guns had been with- 
drawn, dismounted, or abandoned. 
The British Infantry then advanced, 
deployed, and carried the position. 

Penny’s brigade forced the village 
of Kalra (called Khsilsa in English ac- 
counts). The Hikhs repeatedly rallied, 
but were as often again broken. The 
AfghAn horse made a determined 
effort to turn the English left, but 
were charged by the Sindh horse 
under Malcom and a squadron of the 
7th Lancers. Unable to sustain 
this charge, the Afghdns fled, losing 
many standards andiiumbers of men. 
Finally the Sikh Cavalry, 10, 000 strong, 
with Avitabile’s trained <lragoons, were 
charged by the 14th Dragoons and 
Ist and 3ni Light Cavalry, and were 
i>n)ken and pursued, losing many of 
their ved silk standards. The whole 
‘Sikh army were now in full flight, 
and 53 of their guns, their camp 
baggage, and mngazines fell into the 
hands of the English. Next day 
General Gilbert, with 12,000 men, 
puraued the enemy, and at RAwal 
Piudi received the submission of the 
entire Sikh army. Thus ended the 
second Sikh war. 


There is a cemetery at Shdk 
Jahangir^ so-callcd from a Fakir of 
that name. A Fakir named Muhakkam 
ShAh, who is the seventh in descent 
from ShAh JahAngir, is now living at 
Gujardt. The cemetery has a facade 
57^ ft. long, and a gcateway 10^ ft. 
high. There arc 8 tombs in it, and 3 
at the E. side. The inscriptions in 
this cemetery arc : 1st, to the memory 
of Lieut. G. H. Sprott, 2nd Bengal 
Europen Rcgt., who was killed in the 
action of Gujardt. The next is to 
2iul Lieut. B. Hutchinson, Bengal 
Engineers, who died from the effects 
of a wound received in action at 
Gujardt. The .Sixl is to Lieut. H. 
Cox, 8th Bengal N. I. killed in action 
at Gujardt. The 4th is to Lieut. 
Ambrose Lloyd, 14th laght Dragoons, 
who fell in action at Gujardt. The 
6th is to 2nd Lieut. E. \V. Day, 
Bengal Artillciy, who also fell in the 
same battle. The 6th is to Captain J. 
Anderson, Bengal Artillery, who was 
killed in action on thc21st of February, 
1840. The 7th is to 2 corporals and 4 
privates of the 2nd Brigade R. A., 
who also fell on the same day. 

Beyond the cemetery to the E. arc 2 
mosques, one of whicli is rather pretty, 
but has a good deni of writing on it in 
a coarse hfind. The other is of recent 
date. The older mosque has an 
inscription in Persian, which says that 
the quintessence of saintliness, His 
Holiness ShAh JahAngir, died in the 
reign of Prince Aurangzlb, and his 
tomb has been completed by the 
exertions of Muliakkam ShAh and 
Shir Shdh. Written on the 17th 
Rabiu T-avval, 1289 a.h. = 1872 A.d. 
The tombs arc very large and white. 
The fort at Gujardt is about 1^ m. to 
the S. of the T. B. The S. wall is in 
fair preservation, especially the central 
bastion, which is 35 ft. high. You pass 
through part of the town to it, and on 
the left, within a few yards, is the mu- 
nicipal committee-room. At J m. to 
the N. of this, and 300 yards to the E, 
of the city wall, is the tomb of ShAh 
Daulah, which is 100 ft. off the road. 
The tomb is on a raised platform, and 
is ornamented with coloured tiles. At 
the head is written the Bismillah, and 
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t}ii the Rides invocations to ’All and 
the 12 IiuAms, with’ the date 1131 
A.H. — 1718 A.D. There is a stran^^c 
eolony of people here called Chuhsis 
(rats), from their head resembling; 
that animal. They are said to conic 
from TehrAn, near KAbul. Some of 
them are deaf and dumb, with heads 
like those of the Aztecs. A man’s 
head at the forehead measuretl 1 ft. 
5 in. round. At 200 yards E. of Shah 
Daulah is a tomb of a dauj^hter of the 
Emperor Farrnkh Siyar, with an in- 
scription on the upri^lit slab at the 
bead. On the sarcophagus is, 1st the 
NAd 'Ali in Tughra, then the creed, 
and on the- sides the Ayat-i-Kui>?f. 
Four Tersian lines say — 

The ainlahle prineess of angelic 

Cloticd her eyes on tlie (changeful world. 

She said, “ 'Tis tittle tlint the 
Warder of rarselisc should give me a plaee 
Like tliat of Marivnm, 

In his high alKKle.’’ 

The last line contains the date. To 
the N. of it, and close by, another laily 
is buried, with a I’crsian inscription 
rind the date 1271 A.H. = 18r>4 a,d. 

To the S.W. is the Jail, and close 
to it is tlie HjimmAm, or “ hot hatha,” 
which is used by English gc.^tlomen, 
l)ut the rooms are low and the place ia 
small. The following are the stages 
from GiijarAt to Shiinagar in Kash- 
mir : — 


Nnmes of 
8tagOH. 

VI 

S 

1 Ih'inarkH. 


MS. 


Dniilatnag.'ir . 

12 


Kofl.'i . 

10 


Uhintliar . . 

0 


Sniyidtilind . 

I.) 


Nausliahrca . 

12* 


Clianga 8arAi . 

l4 


litiinuri . 

15 

Height above .sea 

Thdna . . 

14 

.S,004 ft. 

Baruiiigulii . 

10 

Bctwcori Thilna anti 
havaiiigala the Katan 
Pass is enmetl, 

PoHliiiaua . . 

10 

8,200 ft. high. 

’Alinbad barai 

11 

Between Pushiiina and 
'Aliabtbl the Pir 
Pniijah Pass is cros- 

llir)>ur . . 

14 

Kod, 11,400 ft. high, 
lleigiit aliovc sea 

6,715 ft. 

Height above sea 

HliaTiAyAii 
Khanpur . . 

0 

jl5 

bhrmagar . . 

|12 



5,235 ft. 

Total . . 

170 


This route is oticn during 7 montha 
of the year. Thcj charge for a post- 
carriage to Bhimbar from GujarAt is 
37 rs. 

Jhilam is a municipal town, and 
the administrative head-quarters of 
a distnet of the same name. The 
district has an area of 3010 stp m, 
Sind a pop. (18fi8) of 500,088 per- 
sona. Jhilam town has a pop. of 
.">148. The civil lines and canton- 
ment lie a m. N. of the town, and 
the T.B. is there. Jhilam is a very 
ancient town. Many pillars have been 
dug up near the railway stsitioii, and 
amongst them one with a human face 
in the Greek atylc, which is now in 
the LAhor Museum. One which is to 
be seen in the railway engineer’s com- 
pound has no less than 18 divisions. 
The top one is 9 in. high, and the cir- 
enmferenee of the 4 sides is 4 ft. (>in. 
No. 2 division is 8^ in. high ; No. 3 is 
II in. ; No. 4, 12j^ in. ; No. 5, 5.^ in. ; 
No. t>, 3i in. ; No. 7, 2^ in. ; No. 8, U 
in. ; No. 9, 2 in. ; No. 10, <5^ in. ; No. 
11, 3 in. ; No. 12, 4 in. ; No. 13, 2i in. ; 
No. 14, 3 ft. 3 in, ; No. 15, in. ; No. 
10, 8 in. ; No. 17, 0^ in. ; No. 18, i;| in. 
This great number of sub-division.s, all 
of them carvctl, gives the pillar a rich 
appearance. 

The (■h7treh is not far from the 
railway station. It has a tall spire, is 
80 ft. long, exclusive of the portico, 
and 25 ft. broad. There are no tran- 
septs. The portico is 18 ft. 8 in. long 
and 9 ft. broad. 

The Puhlio (ravilem lie N.E. of tlie 
bridge at about I J in. distance. They 
extend about 10 acres. On the right- 
hand side of the' road is the tonii) of 
one MnkbdAm Bakhsh. The cemetery 
is a m. beyond the church to the N.W- 
In it is buried Lt.-Col. Drummondj 
C.B., Quarter Master General of tiie 
Army, who died at KhariAn on the l«t 
Dec. 1857. The tomb was erected l>y 
Sir W. Gonjim and the stall' officers ot 
the army. There is also the tomb of 
Capt. F. Spring, II.'M.’s 24th Kcgd., 
who died of a wound received injaction 
at Jhilam, against the mutineers of the 

14th N. I., on the 7th of July, 18«7. 
Here, also, is interred Mr. J. A. Craw- 
ford, who was drowned in the Jhilam, 
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May 16th, 1871. He fell from a boat 
close to the shore, but such was the 
violence of the stream, he could not bo 
saved. 

Uotaa . — Tliis famous fort is situated 
alxmt 14 m. to the W. by N. of Jhilam. 
It stands on a liill ovorlookiiis? the 
?,^)rp:e of the KahAii river. The area 
(Miclosad by the fortification amounts 
to 200 acres. The walls extend for 3 
m., and in places art! from HO to 40 ft. 
tliick. It was built by Shir Shah as a 
check on the ( Jliakkar tribes. The tra- 
veller must drive or ride this journey. 
The iirst H m., as far as the Kahun river, 
are along a sandy straight road with 
])jibul, i)oplar, and some shlsham trees. 
I’roin the Kalian it is necessary to ride 
tlie rest of tlic way. It is about 3 m 
along the sandy bed of the river, beh)w 
hfirreii lulls about 200 ft. high. The 
Kalian is crossed 0 times. 

The fort is partly hidden by the hills, 
and it is quite possildc to miss the gate- 
way, which is to tlie left of the river. 
The visitor will enter l.»y Die Khawas 
Khi'in Gate, which is on the N. K. The 
hill oil which this gate stands is l.'lOft. 
high, and the ascent is rough and steep. 
The gateway has its name from one 
Khawsis Khan, who is buiied within 
it on the right hand. It is a very 
Hinall tomb, without any inscription. 
The visitor will ride on towards the 
Suhail Gate on the S.W., and he will 
thus pass on the left the school, where 
are some well-advanced pupils. The 
T.l*. is at the Suhjxil Gate, which is 
i>fj ft. liigh to the top of the parapet. 
To reach it the town will he passed 
through, with a deep fissure on the left 
and on the right an inner wall with a 
lofty gateway, called after i^hAh 
G/hdnd Wall. Within this stand the 
ruins of MAn Singh’s palace, built 
after he reduced KAhul. This palace 
has been vast, for thougli it has been 
ruined, the S. W. corner remains, and 
consists of lofty BArahdari, in which 
js a stone finely carved with figures of 
i>ii;d8, 5cc. 

The S.E. corner is 160 ft. off, and 
consists of a smaller BArahdari, about 

ft. high. The wall between the 2 
pavilions is gone. The Suhail Gatei nside 
IS about 64 ft. high. The * visitor will 


ascend 3 flights of Id, 9, and 27 stone 
steps to the T. B., which consists of 
rooms on the left-hand side of the 
gateway. The traveller will enter a 
large dining-room, from which enough 
can be curtained off to make 2 bedrooms, 
and there are besides 2 good-sized bed- 
rooms and 6 small rooms, w'hich can 
be used for bathrooms. The gateway 
is of stone, but the wall, which is from 
25 ft. to 40 ft. high, is of brick. There 
arc 12 gates to the fort, which are 
named, beginning from the N.K, : — 
1, the Mari Xh Gate ; 2, the KhawAs 
KhAn G.ato ; 3, the Tdlaki Gate ; 4, 
the .ShlshA Gate ; 6, the Langar 
KhAni Gate ; 0, the Kabuli Gate ; 
7, the Shah Oh And Wall Gate ; 8, the 
Suhail Gate ; 9, the GatiAll Gate ; 
10, the Moii Gate ; 11, the TtpalwArl 
Gate ,' 12, the Kashmir Gate. 'I’he 

fort cost in building 7,712,975 rs. 
and fii AnAs. There were 08 bastions, 
with 1,950 battlements, and 680 houses, 
with 2,079 inhabitants, of whom 802 
were Hindi'js and the rest Muslims. 
Outside the TAlaki Gate, on the right 
as you enter, and 7 ft. from tlie 
ground, is a Persian inscription, 
which says : — 

“ When the followiiiK date 
Httd passed from tlie Uijrah 1>48 years, 
The gate of the fort was huilt 
In tlio reign of the Kniperor Shir Shiih, 
The Pivot of the World. 

By the good fortune of the 2nd AyyAz, 
Shdhu Sultan, who completed it." 

The ShishA Gate, which is an inner 
gate, and so called from the Harim s 
Hall of Mirrors, which was therc, has 
also ail inscription, 40 ft. from tho 
ground, but too high up to be legible. 
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EOUTE 26. 

JHILAM TO CHILIANWALA, FIND 

dAdan ^an, the salt mines, 

KATAKSH, AND THE TEMPLES OF 

THE PANDUS. 

The first part of this journey must 
be made in a boat, and the 1st stage 
is to Saiigi'ir, which is on the right 
bank of the Jhilam River. The 
traveller will probably sec many wild 
ducks, and great flocks of cranes, 
and there are also numerous alligatom, 
which are so like in colour to the sand 
•banks as not to be easily distinguished. 
The traveller will laud at Kasfll, 
where the river is about a m. broad 
from bank to bank. After walking 
250 yds. over low fields, a hill about 
100 ft. high will be ascended, on 
which is the village of llasiil, and 
hero it will be desirable to have a 
tent sent on and pitched, as the sun 
even in March is very powerful. The 
cliff over the river near this#8 140 ft. 
high. From Rasfll the traveller will 
ride over the battle-ticld of Chilidn- 
wdlji, and will direct his course to 
the monument, w'hich is on the N.W. 
side. 

Chilidnu’dJd BattU’fitdd . — The In- 
dians call this place Ohilidu Mujidn, 
from 2 villages in the centre of the 
ground where the battle wa.s fought. 
Chilidn is 8 m. nearly due S. of Rasill, 
and Mujidn is 2 m, to the E. of 
Chilidn. At Hasdl the Sikhs had 
their magazine, and drew up their 
reserve fences on the high ground ex- 
tending E, from it. The Sikh army 
was drawn up in 4 divisions, that 
under Silirat Singh being on the ex- 
treme K., and that of Ldl Singh next 
to the W,, followed in the same direc- 
tion by that of Shir Singh, and then 
by that of Atar Singh. There were 
thick woods in front of their position, 
and the British army advanced to 
drive them out of their cover. 

It was posted as follows : a cavalry 


brigade on the extreme left, com- 
manded by Brig.-Gcn. White, con- 
sisting of Ist, 5th, and 8th Bong. 
Cav. and the 3rd Light Dragoons ; 
then Hoggan’s Brigade of the 4()th 
N. I., the 61st Foot, and the 36th N. I., ' 
then Pennycuick’s Brigade, 26th N. I., 
the 24th Foot, and the 36th N. I. ; then 
Mountain’s Brigade, consisting of the 
31st N. L, the 29th Foot, and the 60th 
N. I. ; then Godly’s Brigade, consist- 
ing of the 16th N. I., the 2ud Beng. 
Europeans, and the 70th N. I. On 
the extreme right were Grant’s H. Art., 
and the 1st and 6th Beng. Cav., the 
14th Light Dragoons, and the 9tli 
Lancers under Pope. Major-Gen. 
Sir VV^ Gilbert commanded the right 
division, under Lord Gough ; and 
Major-Gen. Sir Colin Campbell, the 
left division. 

The Sikh picquets extended as far 
as the village of Chilian, and rctiidl 
as the English advanced. Loixl Gough 
intended at first to encamp, and the 
colour men were taking up ground for 
that purpose, when the enemy’s Horse 
Artillery advanced and opened fire. 
Although the troops had been long 
without refreshment, and the day was 
too far advanced to permit of a de- 
cisive victory, the English guns were 
brought up and quickly silenced those 
of the enemy. The left division 
under Campbell then advanced under 
a murderous fire masked by thick 
jungle. The Sikh artillery were so 
troublesome that Pennycuick’s Brigade 
mshed forward to take it. The word 
to charge was given, but it was made 
up rising ground, and when the 24th, 
breathless with -a charge over 600 
yds., had taken the guns and were 
spiking them, they were charged by 
two heavy Indies of Sikh cavalry. 
They were forced to retreat, and were 
so savagely pressed that they lost m 
killed and wounded 621 men and 23 
officers. 

Brig. Campbell then came galloping 
up, and called out to Hoggau, ** Attend 
to what I say. Things are not going on 
infront as we could wish, Youmustgivfi 
the word to your brigade to bring np 
Itheir left dtioalders, and wheel 
the centre.’* Just before he said these 
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words, Vk body of Sikh cay. attacked 
the .36 N. r., which was on the right 
flank of Hoggan’s Brigade, and re- 
coiled, on which Campl^ll said to the 
Col. of the Gist, Col. MacLeod, Do 
you sec those men attacking the 36th ? 
Throw bock your Grenadier Company, 
and pour a volley into them.” Ac- 
cordingly the Grenadier Company 
wheeled back, and fired a volley 
kneeling into the Sikh horse, which 
drove them off. Meantime Mountain, 
Gilbert, and Godly had pushed their 
way to the enemy’s entrenchments, 
but found themselves outfianked by 
the enemy’s supports, so that they 
were hard pressed. 

But the worst disaster of all was 
with the cavalry. On the left 
Thackwell ordered the 3rd Dra- 
goons and Cth N. C. to charge 
the advancing enemy. The Indian 
horsemen but half supported the 
Dragoons, who were for a time en- 
gulfed in the dense masses of the 
enemy, but cut their way back, with a 
loss of 40 killed and wounded. 
On the right the cavalry got en- 
tangled amongst brushwood, and were 
suddenly confronted by a Sikh battery, 
and COO Sikh horse. “ Either by an 
order, or the men’s apprehension of 
an order, a retreat was begun, which- 
rapidly changed its character into a 
flight. Dragoons became mingled 
witli Lancers, horsed and unhorsed 
men Avere hopelessly clubbed, and in 
headlong rout charged recklessly 
amongst the guns of their own force. 
The artillery just opening on the enemy 
was oveiTidden, tumbrils upset, and 
the artilleiymen, embarrassed by the 
plunging of entangled horse* and the 
approach of the Sikhs, could neither 
limber up nor defend their pieces, 
"he enemy crowded down on the con- 
fused mass, became masters of 6 guns, 
2 of which they carried off, 

**lt is even said that the Dra- 
goons over-swept the surgeons’ and 
the dressers’ amjjutating tables and 
trampled to death the wounded as 
Well as their attendants. Lord 
tiough, however, says that the mo- 
artillery was extricated 
the cavalry xeformedi a few 


rounds put to flight thq enemy that 
had caused the confusion.” By this 
time it was dark and began to rain. 
The troops were ordered to rendez- 
vous at the Mount, and had the 
greatest difficulty in finding it, but 
they at last heard one another’s 
bugles and reached it, where they lay 
down in much disorder. In the 
morning a Council of War was held, 
which gave their opinion against 
attacking the enemy at KasCil, to 
which place they had retired, and 
where Lord Gough was bent on 
striking another blow at them. Thus 
ended the memorable battle of Jan. 
13th, 1849. 

Our troops had advanced from 
the village of Dingah, which is 
Ilf m. to the E. by S. of Mujisin, at 
8 A.M. They advanced in columns, at 
deploying distance, and about noon got 
to Mujlan, where there iwas an out- 
lying Sikh picqiiet, which was driven 
in at once. The army then advanced 
on Chilidn, with their centre opposite 
to it. Here there was a large Sikh 
picquet with some guns, and in driv- 
ing in this picquet the English ad- 
vanced about a m. to the W., and so 
came within gunshot of the Sikhs, 
whose fire became very hot. The 
rest of the battle has been described, 
and it only remains to say that tho 
46th N. I. spiked 9 guns and lost 
56 killed and wounded, and to recoid 
the total loss, which was as follows : — 


Rogimonts engaged. 

Officers 

killed. 

Officers 

wounded. 

Hen killed 
and wounded. 

General Staff . 

1 

1 



Srd Light Dragoons . 

— 

1 


14th L. Drag. . 

9th Lancers . . . 

1 


16 

24th Foot . 

13 

10 

621 

29th Foot • • • 

1 

2 

204 

Gist Foot . 

— 

3 

114 

Artillery . . . 

2 

2 

60 

2nd Europeans . 

— 

2 

66 

iBt Light Cavalry . . 

— 

— 

-- 

5th L. Cav. 

— 

8 


0th L. Cav. • • • 

— 

2 

. — 

8tb L. Cav. 

— 

— 

— 

Carryforward . . 

IS 

26 

931 
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Regiments engaged. 

Officers 

killed. 

Officers 

wounded. 

Men killed 
and wounded. 

Brought forward . 

IS 

26 

9S1 

L-ith N. I. . 



3 



25th N, I. . 

1 

1 

273 

HOth N. I. . 

2 

9 

300 

3lst N. T. . 

— 

1 


:i«th N. I. . 

1 

5 

103 

46th N. I. . 

— 



56 

56th N. I. . . , 

3 

5 


G9th N. I, . 



8 



70th N. I. . 

— 




45th N. I. . . . 

— 

3 


Total . . . 

25 

50 

1713 


Tn rifling over the battle-fichi to the 
Ohelixk or wonument, which is about 
m. N. of the village of Chi lido, the 
traveller will find the heat of the sun 
excessive, for there is not a tree to 
shield Iiim from it. The ground is 
fall of holes, made by a black lizard 
about 2 ft, long, which is called ^o/t. 
I’hey are seen sitting in numbers 
outside their holes, into which they 
dive with great rapidity, and as they 
disapiiear their tails look exactly like 
snakes. The Gujars and so^vie other 
tribes eat them. The monument has 
o steps up, each 1 ft. high, to the 2 
plinths on which the shaft is based. 
The shaft itself is 38 ft. long, and tiie 
total height of the monument from 
the top step is GO ft, 3 in. It stands 
on a slight eminence. On the N. 
side is the following inscription in 
English 

Around 

This tomb was fought tlie sanguinary 
Ijattio of C'hiliinwdla, 

13th Juimary, 1849, 

Between tlie British forces under 
Lord Gough, 

And the UikiiH under 
KIjah Sum Hivou. 

On both sides did innunierablo warriors 
Pass from this life, 

Dying in mortal coml>at. 

Honoured be the graves of these heroic 
Boldiers ! 

In Memory of those who fell in the ranks 
Of the Anglo-Indian Army, 

This Monuiiiunt 

Has been raised by their surviving oomrades 
At whose side they perished, 

Comrades who glory in their glory, 

And lament their fidl. 


On the S. side is the same inscrip- 
tion in Urdii ; on the E. side in 
Giirmukhi ; and on the W. side in 
Persian. The entrance to the obelisk 
is on the N. side, and to thc K., in 
the same enclosure, is a long oblong 
slab, raised 1 ft. from the ground, with 
2 short oblong slabs alongside of it. 
Here the men killed in the battle were 
buried, with the exception of the 
soldiers of the 24th Foot, who lie in 
three seijaratc enclosures 1 m. to the 
left. ISetwccn the obelisk and the 1st 
long slab is the tomb of Major lEkiirs, 
with the following inscription : — 

Major CIIAKLKS EKINS, 

Deputy Adjutant General, 

Killed ill bjittlo at 
ChiliAnwiUil, 

13th January, 1849. 

This Momiineut to the ironiory of 
A lamented frieml and gallant soldier 
Is enaded by 

Lieut. -Col, Patuick GiiANf, C.B., 
Ailjutaut-Gencral of the Army. 

Lord Gough was much attached to 
Major Ekiiis, and when the burial ser- 
vice was read over him, he stood at 
the head of the grave with the tears 
rolling down his brave face. At the E. 
end of the long oblong is the tomb of 
Colonel Pennycuick, w’ho commamlcd 
Jf.M.’s 24th. At the W. end of the 
more N. of the 2 smaller slabs is the 
grave of Lieut. Aurelian Money, of 
the 25tli Bengal N. I., who was killed 
in the battle. At the E. end of the 
same slab is the tomb of Ensign 
AIjihoiiBc de Morel, 30th B. N. I., who 
fell in the battle wliile spiking a gun. 

The visitor will now nde a m. S. of 
the cemetery, and then turn to the 
W. and ride another m., and will 
come t 04 3 enclosed cemeteries, one 
after another, on the left side of Ibe 
road. In each there is a large oblong 
slab raised a foot or tw'O from the 
ground, without any inscription. 
Here the men of the 24th w-ere buried. 
The road is a good hard one, and, just 
where the cemeteries are, there are the 
remains of a d/M jungle. The dhdk 
is the Indian name for the Rtdra 
fnmdosa tree. It may be mentioned 
that the jungle has been very much 
cut down since the battle, which of 
[course diminishes the appearance of 
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the Sikh position at the time the 

battle was fought. 

Riding oil, the traveller will pass 
through the town of Mong. This 
place is built on a mound of ruins 
000 ft. long by 400 ft. broad and 
oO ^t. high. It contains 975 houses 
built f:f large old bricks, and 5,(K)0 
inliabitants, who arc chiefly Jiits. 
The tradition is that the town was 
the principal Mint city of RAjd 
Moga, who fouTided the place, and 
probably gave, it the name of Moga- 
(trama or Moga village, which would 
be sliorteiied to Mogsion and Mong. 
II is brother, Kama, founded RAmpiir 
ll’.o modern Rasul, which is (5 m. to 
the N.E. of Mong, and exactly oppo- 
site DilAwar, wliich Cunningbain 
identifies 'wUhBuhcphMa^ hut accord- 
ing to others it is the same as JahU- 
pur. 

Alexander’s camp was at Jalal- 
piir, and it extended for fi m. along 
the river Jhilain, from HhAIi Kalnr 
down to Haiyidpiir. The head- 
<Iiiarters of Porus were 4 m. to the 
W.S.W. of Mong. Alexander ‘‘took 
JKlvantage of a dark and stormy night, 
with part of his inbmtry and a select 
body of cavalry, to gnin a little island 
in the river at some distance from the 
Indians ; when tliwe he and his troops 
Were attacked by the most violent 
wind and rain, accompanied with 
<lrcadful thunder and lightning.” In 
spite of the storm they pushed on, 
and wading through the water breast 
Iiigh, reached the opposite bank of 
the river in safety, VVhen they were 
landed Alexander marched swiftly 
forward with 6,000 horse, leav- 
ing the infantry to follow leisurely 
and ill order. Meantime Ponis de- 
t^hed his son, with 3,000 horse and 
120 chariots, to oppose Alexander. 
Iho two forces met at 2 m. N.E. of 
Mong. Here the chariots proved 
useless on the wet and slippery clay, 
and were nearly all captured. The 
conflict, however, was ' sharp, and 
Alexander’s favourite steed, Buko- 
phalus, w£w mortally wounded by the 
young prince, who was killed with 
^00 of his men. 

When porus heard of his son’s 
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death he marched against Alexander, 
and drew up his troops in a place 
where the ground was not slippery, 
but firm and sandy. The centre 
of his line was as nearly as pos- 
sible on the site of the present tow'n 
of Mong. Porus was defcatetl, and 
Kratcrus and the troops who were 
with him on the W. side of the river, 
no sooner perceived the victory in- 
clining to the Macedonians, than they 
passed over and made a dreadful 
slaughter of the Indians. Cunning- 
ham, therefore, considers Mong to be 
the site of Niknea, the city which 
Alexander built on the scene of his 
battle with Porus. 

In corroboration of this opinion it 
may be mentioned that the author has 
in his possession a statuette seemingly 
of Apollo with a nimbus which 
was dug up from 20 ft. below the 
ground at Mong. On the other 
hand it seems impossible that the 
Jhilam could have becui forded 
during tlie rains, for in March even 
the water is at least 6 ft. deep, 
and runs witli great force, to say no- 
thing of the alligators, which are very 
numerous, and would certainly have 
caused some loss to the Macedonian 
troops. 

The ti'avellcr will now drop down 
the Jhilam, about 40 m. to Find Dddan 
]^dn. He will see great flocks of 
ciunes and numerous alligators at 
which he may practise with his rifle. 
He will pass JalAlpiIir, which is 4 m. S. 
of Mong on the opposite side of the 
river, about 1 m. from the river's 
bank ; and 4 m. N. of it, just opposite 
Mong, is a spur of the Salt Range, 
which comes slanting down to tlie 
river. In the intervening space is a 
ravine, down which Alexander pro- 
bably marched when he was about to 
ford the river, to do which he passed 
first into an island which is nearly in 
the middle of the Jhilam. 

The traveller will now pass on the 
right the hill fort of Khnaliak ; it stands 
on a high hill, and is very inaccessible. 
It is said that the garrison surrendered 
to Ranjit for want of water, and they 
had scarce done so when min fell. It 
is 8 m. across the hill from Khewra 
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where the salt mines arc. At about 
1 m. below it is Chok Nijjam, where a 
wire tramway crosses the Jhflam. 
There is a hangla on the left bank, but 
it is deserted, and the tramway has 
been long stopped. To the S. of this 
is the bridge of boats, which is the 
landing place for Find Dadan Kh.an. 

Pink Dadan Khan . — The church 
here, called St.John in the Wilderness, 
is l4 m. from the river, ami is N. of 
the town, which contains a pop. (1H6S) 
of 15,740 persons. It was founded in 
by Dddan KhAn, whose descend- 
ants still reside in the town ; it is the 
centre of the trade of the district, and 
its locrchants have Agents at Miiltdn, 
Amritsar, Sakhar, FcsliAwar, and the 
countries heyoTul the border. The 
river-boats built here are in great re- 
quest throughout the whole course of 
the Jlillam. There is a T. li. The 
Cemetery is close by, and in it are 
buried 2 superintendent-patrols of the 
Salt Mines, It is a curious fact that 
the bell of the church is not hung in 
the belfry, but in a wooden summer- 
house. The Dcp. Commissioner’s house 
is a little to the N. of the church, and 
his office is to the \V. In order to 
visit the mines the travellerVill drive 
4^ m. to the village of Khewia, and 
then ascend a steep hill, about 500 ft. 
high. At the top of the hill is the 
house of one of the employes con- 
nected with the mines. 

The Salt Mivrs <. — To reach these 
the traveller will walk about ^ am. 
down hill to the W., and will then get 
upon a trolly and proceed along the 
tramway, which is 2,000 ft. long, and 
runs from S.W. to N.K., and in about 
10 minutes reach a Cluiuki or station, 
which is cut into a chamber below. 
This is at 1,100 ft. from the month of 
the tunnel, and good salt begins to be 
found at 900 to 1,000 ft. from the 
mouth. The salt is worked by blast- 
ing, and as much as 00,000 cubic ft. of 
salt have been brought down by a 
single blast. The highest place of the 
mine measures 143 ft. from top to 
bottom, and work is still carried on 
there. 

At 1,760 ft. from the mouth of 
the tunnel the traveller will ascend a 


sloping bank 30 ft. high, and then 115 
.steps cut in the salt, each about 6 ft. 
8 in. wide, which will bring him to 
the old Sujcwal mine, stop[)ed since 
1871. Here there arc numerous stalac- 
tites, very predty to look at, but which 
on being touched crumble. In some 
places there arc fissures, in whicli 
there arc hexagonal salt ciystals, speci- 
mens of which the visitor will be 
tempted to carry with him. but on 
being removed from the mine they 
very soon waste, and .shortly disap- 
pear. 

The »Sikh excavators used to work 
out large vaults without any sup- 
port, which of course fell in. Tims 
the Baggi mine, which had been made 
by the 8ikh.s, fell ill, ill 1872. When 
the English took possession, they 
w'orked with supports 20 ft. sq., but 
since 1871, under Dr. Wartli, a 
scientific system has been introflucccl, 
by which chambers 15 ft. broad, hut 
of unlimited length, arc w'orkcil, 
bonded only by the ealt. Tlic depth 
will be bonded, when water is rcaclKjil. 

Before leaving the mines, the vi.situr 
should have them lighted up, when a 
beautiful sjicctacle will be seen, ns the 
light is rctlectcd from innumcral)le 
facets. Of course a pre.scnt should be 
given to the miners, of from 6 to 10 rs. 
A journey in the trolly of about a ui. 
will bring the traveller to Warth Ganj, 
so called from the superintendent. 
Here is the junction w'ith the wire 
tramway. The wire runs about 10^ 
m. across the Jhilam to Chok Kijiiim- 
It is J of an inch thick. The span of 
the standards commences at 200 ft., 
and iiicrca.se8' by 2 ft. for every 
standard. The original sections were 
4 in number. The 1st was 3 m. long, 
the next 3f, the next had an 
engine in tlie middle pulling 2 m. on 
one side, and li on the other side. 

The lumps of salt weigh 140lbs.,an(l 
a Kashmiri will cany such n hnT»l» 

7 m. a day, resting occasionally. ^ HtJ 
carries the lump on his neck with a 
pad under it. The drinking water at 
Khewra is brought from the head oi 
the gorge, and is slightly brackish. 
Dr. Warth has a collection of minerals, 
among which are mica, pebbles from 
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conglomerate, and marl below the 
gypsum, river Rhiiigle from the shore 
of the Indus opposite KdUbagh, fos- 
sils from the nuinmulitc limestone near 
rind Suit An, white gypsum from which 
they make plaster of Paris, quartz 
crystals from Mari opposite IvAld- 
bagli, &c. 

Th3 visitor may now walk to the 
South Hill Station ; the distance is 
l {r m., but there is a descent of oOOft., 
and an ascent of GOO ft. A line bridge 
oyer a gorge is crossed, and then the 
hill is ascended by a nob very steep 
zigzag. 'I’hcrc is a temple to Hanu- 
inan, and in going to it is seen the grave 
of Mr. Smythe, Dep. Collector of Salt 
Jtcvcnuc, who died July 28tli, 1852. 
It is a handsome tomb, 10 ft. high. 
The temple is 12 ft. sq., and 16 ft. 
high, and stands on the very verge of 
a precipice, l^fr. Prown, who lives at 
this spot, has 2 mountain sheep brought 
from the neighbouring bills. They 
HtaTul as high as a spotted deer, and 
have formidable horns, 25 in. long. 
They have been pitted against rams in 
butting matches, and defeated them. 
This animal goes in small herds of not 
mom than G, and is called Hadiyar. 
The wild goat Is called MArkhi’n*. 

In going to KatAksh the traveller 
will i)erhap8 like to try a duH, in 
which he will be comfortably carried. 
He will walk to Khevvra, and get into 
the dull at the foot (jf the mountain 
across the gorge. The ascent of the 
opposite mountain is steep, and the 
dull should be turned, so that the 
tiavcllcr may be carried head first. 
Tile hill is about il,000 ft. high. It 
takes i() minutes to ascend, by a road 
out in zigzags. On the right is the 
N'illage of To bar, to wliich the miners 
go in the hot weather. The road leads 
along the \V. side of the hills, to a 
tower .^0 ft. high, and some tmes. 
Ihcy used to burn lime here. After 
the 0th milestone from Find Diidan 
ytdn, the road begins to descend, and 
instead of barren hills, there are crops 
on both sides. At Choga Saidan ShAh, 
there is a carved stone in a mud house 
on the left of the road, which was 
brought from a village a m. and i off, 
hnd is said to be as old as the time of 


the PAiidus. From this Katakshlis 
2 m. to tiic W. 

Katalmh. — This word signifies in 
Sanskrit “ a side look,” from Kat^ “ to 
cover,” and “ the eye,” or it 

may mean “ weeping eye,” as Ciin- 
I iiingham translates it, Arcli. Ucp., vol. 

I ii., p. 188, as the root Ka(. signifies 
also “ to rain.” The road to this place 
is extremely pretty, and pa.sscs by the 
.side of a clear stream, full of water- 
cresses, which were sown liy order of 
a Hc}). Com. some 15 j^cars ago, and 
now cluster thickly all ahmg tlie 
water. The low lolls on either side 
arc (jovered with flowering shrubs. 

! On the left of the road, and a | of 
a m. before rcacliing the KatAksh 
temples, are 2 caves, in which arc 
Shivaitc emblems. KatAksh is on the 
N. side of the Salt llangc. 10 ni. from 
Find DAdan, at a height {)f more Ilian 
2,000 ft. above the sea, and is next to 
JwAlamukld, the most frcquentoil 
place of pilgrinmgc in the PaujAb. 
The Hindu legend is that Shiva wejit 
so, on the death of his wife Sail, that 
his tears fin'med the sacred pool of 
Pu^hkara near Ajmir and KatAksh, in 
the Sindh SAgar i)oAb. 

The pool at KatAksh is formed by the 
enlargement of a natural basin in the 
bed of the OaiiiyaNAlab. Just above it 
stretches a strong masonry wall, 2\ ft. 
thick, and 10 ft. high, which once so 
closely dammeil uj) the stream, as to 
make a large lake ; but the water now 
escapes through the interstices and 
broken masses of the cinbaukincnt. 
The pool is about 150 ft. long. Cun- 
ningham states that it is 200 ft. long, 
with an extreme breadth of 150 ft. at 
the upper end, and 1)0 ft. at the lower 
end, where it is closed by a low stone 
causeway G ft. broad, with H narrow 
openings for the passage of the water. 
The pool is full of little fish, which 
come greedily'’ to feed on crumbs. Tlie 
water is said to be unfathomable, but 
the real depth, whci'e deepest, is only 
18 ft. 

Two old trees of the Dnlhergia Smoo 
species overhang the pool ; one is 0 ft., 
and the other 7 ft. in circumference. 
There is an arch at the N.£. corner, 
and through it rushes a strcam which 
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drains the whole yalley. The pool 
runs N. and S. A few yards from it 
to the S. is the house of RdjA Ram, 
who lives here with BihAri LAI and 
Shankar DAs, who arc Kanphattl 
Jogis, and close by is an enormous 
Dalhergia iSisxoOj 20 ft. 4 in, round at 
6 ft. from the ground. Ascend now 
by a path which goes S.W., and pass 
on the right the house of OyAn Singh, 
and on the left that of Ilari Singh, 
then traverse a passage cut 10 ft. 
deep in the rock, said to be the work 
of the PAiidus. 

On tlie left is an immensely thick 
wall of perforated sandstone, which 
looks like the wall of a fortress, 
but is said by the head-man of 
the village to have been an embank- 
ment, to prevent floods on the out- 
side from destroying the tank and 
the buildings round it. There is a 
similar embankment a m. off near 
Dharmajal. Turn now S,, having on 
the right the mansion of JawAhir 
Singh of the Jamun family, and come 
to that of ThAkurdAs, built of jKjr- 
f orated sandstone. Beyond this and 
S. of the i)ool is the temple of the 
PAndavas, with 6 smaller ones beside 
it. tlicse stand on a natural platform, 
which is 40 ft. higher than the ground 
near the pool. There is nothing very 
remarkable in the principal temple, 
except that it can be ascended by a 
staircase within the wall. The mortar 
of this wall is hardened like iron. 
Snakes arc sometimes found here. 
Thirty-eight steps lead to the 1st 
story, 17 of which are outside, 11 to 
the 2nd, and 11 to the 8id, in all 00. 
The temple is 45 ft. high to the upl^c^ 
platform, where there is the stone 
figure of a lion. The dome and pin- 
nacle arc about 14 ft. high. The upper 
platform is 0 ft. sq., and the dome is 
30 ft. in circumference. 

On either side of the principal 
temple are very old and ruined smaller 
temples, of which the arch is 9 ft. 
broad and 3 ft, high, Cunningham 
says that he found the remains of no 
less than 12 temples. ** Their general 
style is similar to that of the Kashmir ! 
temples, of which the cMef character* | 
MtcB are dentils, trefoil arches, arches, { 


fluted pillars, and pointed roofs, all of 
which are found in the temples of 
KatAksh and of other places in the 
Salt Range. Unfortunately these 
temples are so much ruined that it is 
impossible to make out their details 
with any accuracy ; but enough is left 
to show that they belong to the later 
style of Kashmirian architecture which 
prevailed under the KArkota and 
Varma dynasties, from A.D. 625 to 939; 
and as the Salt Range belonged to tiic 
kingdom of Kashmir during the 
greater part of tliis time, I believe 
that these temples must be assigned 
to the period of Kashmirian domina- 
tion. The temples of Mai lot ami 
KatAksh have been described by 
General Abbott.” (Bcng. As. Joiirii., 
1849, p. 131). (See also Cun., vol. ii., 
p. 189). 

General Cunning! vsm’s descriptinn 
of these temples, which arc called !Sat- 
Ghara, “ the 7 houses,” is as follows ; 
“The central fane of the SAt-Ghara 

O ie 26J ft. sq., with a portico to 
, of 20 ft. front, and 7 ft. i)rojcc- 
tion, wdiich is pierced by a trefoil 
arch as shown in General Abbott’s 
sketch. On each side, 11^ ft. distant 
and flush with the back wall, there is a 
small temple, 15 ft. sq., with a portico 
7 ft. sq., of which the entrance is a 
cinque-foil arch. On the N, side, 27 
ft. distant, and nearly flush with the 
front wall, there is another small 
temple 1 1^ ft. sq., with a jwrtico of i> 
ft. The cori’esponding temple on the 
S. side is gone. At 17^ ft. to the f roiitii 
there arc mins of two other buildings 
which are said to have been temples, 
but so little remains that I was unable 
to verify the Brahmanical belief. 
front of these ruins is the gateway, 17 
ft. sq., with a passage 6J ft. wide, lewl- 
ing straight up to the central fane. The 
whole of these temples have been so 
often restoi'ed and plastered that they 
have suffered more from the repairs of 
man than from the ravages of time. 
The body of the central fane is now 
altogether hidden by a thick coat of 
plaster, the unfortunate gift of GulAo 
Singh.” 

On a hlU to the W., cAlIed Kotera, 
there Are some remains of an old forti- 
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fication and of a brick building: called 
»Sddhii-KhAn>MakAnf or “ Sadhu’s 
house.’* The bricks measure 14 J by 
by inches. There appears to have 
bceii an upper fort 1200 ft. long by 300 
ft., and a lower fort 800 ft. by 450 ft. 
(leneral Cunningham inclines to the 
belief that Kataksh may be identified 
with kSiiihapVir, visited by Hwen 
Tlisang in the 8tb century A.D. 


KOUTE 27. 

KATAKSH TO MALLOT, MANIKYALA, 
AND kXwAL PINDf. 

The road to Mallot passes fii-st 
through a village at about 2 m, dis- 
tant, where is a house built by Misr 
Riip LAI of DilwAl, treasurer of 
Han jit, 70 years ago, at a cost 
of 20,000 rs. The large village of 
BilwAl is m. beyond this. It is 
distinguished by three very lofty man- 
sions. An ascent to the top of one of 
these houses will be rewanled by a 
gtxjd view. The hills round are devoid 
of vegetation, but the soil in the valleys 
is rich and pays 14 AiiAs a Hghi, Up 
to this point the road is good, but then 
becomes bad, and grows worse and 
worse, ending in a lofty bill and ti’acts 
covered with stones. The traveller 
may either ride a pony or be carried in 
a dull. 

After about an hour from DilwAl, 
he will come to the Slihi Gang A, 
a very remarkable spot on the left 
of the road. Large trees overhang 
a clear stream, which in the rains 
becomes a torrent that sweep all be- 
fore it. This stream passes tnrough a 
gorge. Where the trees are 


tftekest there is a world-old temple 
built of perforated sandstone and with 
mortar, which from age has become 
08 liard as a rock. This temple is 
24 ft. sq., and about 40 ft. high to the 
top of the linial. There are gloomy 
caverns in the hill to the S. of the 
! temple, and from thence a steep pitch 
of 1 00 ft. leads down to the stream. 

I Over the door of the temi)le arc marks 
1 of hands. The chamber contains the 
emblem of Shiva, and outside to the S. 
is another Lingam^ and 2 of white 
i stone under a tree. Outside is a small 
temple to Dcvl, to which ascend by 11 
steps. It is S. of the main temple. 
The chamber is 8 ft. 2 in, sq., and facing 
the entrance is an image, 1 ft. 2 in. 
high, of Black Devi, with various 
small figures round it and a sitting 
ligure above it, but on the i*ight is a 
uni(iue figure, like that of a Fran- 
ciscan monk, with bare feet and 
monk-like robes. The head has un- 
fortunately been lost, and lias been 
replaced with one of clay. Some 
have supposed that it is a figure of 
Our Lord. It is altogether unlike 
any Indian figure. This and the 
main temple arc amongst the most 
ancient-looking in India. The oleander 
and maidenhair fern grow abundantly 
round these temples. 

Beyond this, at J of a m., is a large 
Muslim tomb, which the people say is 
the tomb of a King. There are some 
smaller tombs about it. Ascend now 
a mountain 1,000 ft. high, and cross a 
vast stony tract to Mallot, which is 
about 12 m. S.B. of KatAksh. 

Mallot . — The wonl is spelt Malot by 
Cunningham and in the Imp. Gaz., 
but the latter states that it was the 
capital of BAJA Mall, mythical aucestor 
of the Janjuah tribe, and a contempo- 
rary or descendant of the MahAbhArata 
heroes.” To reach this place one must 
ascend a rugged rocky mountain about 
200 ft. high, and then pass over an in- 
tolerably stony tract, and after pass- 
ing a thick clump of trees, ascend a 
precipitous scarp of 50 ft. which brings 
one to the plateau on which the fort 
of Mallot stood, and the modem vil- 
lage now stands. It is necessary to 
have a tent pitched as tbem is 
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no T. B, The first thing to be se^ 
is the gateway of the Fort, which 
was built by Maliil Singh, 100 ye.*irs 
ago. when he sulxiucd the Znmintb'irs 
of the place, who liad been till then 
indcpciwlent. This gateway, which 
stands nearly at the K. corner of the 
N. line of defence, has a ruined round 
tower to the K. of it, and 3 more to the 
W, Its N. and S. sides are 57i ft. 
long, and its K. and W. sides 31 ft. 
It is built of wliite sandstone, and is 
20 ft. 10 high, measured inside. The 
N. face has a scarp of 50 ft. below 
it. At 2,000 ft. to the H. of this I 
gateway arc the Jiuddh ht Temjdc and | 
Entrance Jfall. The W. side of the ; 
temple, which is built of red sand- 1 
stone, is 20 ft. 8 in. long. It has an 
ornamental window, which is 4 ft. 4 in., 
inside measurement, and 2 ft. 6 in. 
deep and walled up. There is a 
pilaster on either side of the window, 
the semi-circumference of which mea- 
sures 1 ft. 0. 'J’he portal of the temple 
is to the E., and the sill is 5 ft. 4 
from the ground. The height of the 
temple to the top of the cupola is 60 ft. 
G in. The chamber of tlie temple is 
18 ft. sq. The space between the 
temple and the Entrance lAll is 56 
ft. 7 in. The Hall is 13 ft. 7 in. wide, 
and has 2 small rooms, with orna- 
mented iiiclies for statuc;s. Above are 
sculptured lions and the legs of kneel- 
ing figures. Outside the W. entrance 
are jjilasters, with kneeling figin*cs on 
the capitals. The stone of which the 
building is constructed is red for the 
outside and white for the inside. 

All round the buildings are boulders 
and stones the size of a man’s liead, I 
sometimes in hca])a several ft. high. 
To the E. of the buildings and at about 
15 yds. from them is a prodigious | 
]>rccipice, one of tlie highest in the 
Salt Kange, from whence the Jhllam 
river may be seen winding its way 
2,000 ft. Ixilow. To the N.E. is a lower 
hill, on the top of which is a patrol 
station that was built to prevent salt 
smuggling. 

Cuimiiigham (Arch. Rep,, vol, v,, 

. 86) identifies Mallot with the Seng- 
o-Pu-lo, or Singhapiira, the capital 
of the Salt Range described by Hwen 


Thsang, who he thinks came to 
it by KAlAkabar, by wliich route 
Biibar made all his invasions of India, 
He s.ays, also, “ tliat the fort is of 
oblong shape, 2,000 ft. from E. to W. 
and 1,500 fr<mi N. to S., withacita«lol 
on a higher level to the S., 1,200 ft. 
long by 500 broad.” At present there 
are only a few houses near the gate on 
the N., but the internal area is full of 
I ruined houses, and the spur to the N. 
is, also, covered with remains of Imild- 
iiigs to a distance of 2,000 ft. beyoTul 
the fort. In its most flourishing days, 
therefore, the town and fort of Mallot 
must have hatl a circuit of not less than 
12,000 ft., or upwards of 2^ m., which 
agrees exactly with the 2J m. circuit 
of Singhapiira as estimated by Hwen 
Thsang, 

The Fort, also, fully justifies his de- 
scription of being difficult of access, 
as it has precipitous cliffs of from 
100 to 300 ft. high on 3 sides, an<l 
is protected by a cliff of from 46 to 
50 ft. high, with high stone walls ami 
towers, on its only approachable side 
to the N. General Cunningham de- 
scribes these buildings ns follows : 
“The temple is a square of 18 ft. in- 
side, with a vestibule, or entrance 
porch, on the E. towards the gateway. 
On each side of tlie i>orch thei-e is a 
round fluted pilaster or half pillar sup- 
porting the t refoiled arch. All tln.'se 
I trefoiled arches have a T-shaped ki!.v- 
I stone two courses in depth, similar to 
those in the temples of Kashmir. The 
four corners of the building outside are 
ornamented with plain massive wjuarc 
pilasters, beyoTid. which each face pro- 
jects for 2^ ft., and is flanked by two 
scmi-cireular fluted pilasters support- 
ing a lofty trefoil ai’ch. 

“ On each capital there is a kneeling 
figure under a half trefoil canopy, and 
from each lower foil of the arch there 

springs a smaller fluted pilaster for tlio 
support of the cornice. In the recess 
between the large pilasters tliore is 
a highly ornamented niche with a tre- 
foil arch flanked by small fluted pilas- 
ters. The roof of the niche first 
narrows by regular steps, and then 
widens into a bold projecting balcony, 
which supports 8 miniature temple®i 
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tlic middle one reaching up to the top temple is just 30 ft. , . . The gateway is 
of the groat trefoiled recess. The situated at 51 ft. due E. of the temple. 
j)linth of the portico and the lower It is a massive building, 26 ft. by 24 
wall outside are ornamented all round ft., and is divided into i^ro rooms, each 
with a broad band of deep mouldings, 15 ft. 4 in, by 8 ft. 3 in. On each side 
many 2 ft. in height, beneath which is of these rooms to the N. and S. there 
the basement of the temple, still 4 ft. arc highly decorated niches for the re- 
in height above the ruiT»s. ception of statues similar to those in 

‘ The general efieet of this facade is the portico of the temple. These niches 
strikingly bold and picturesque. The are covered by trefoil arches, which 
hciglit of the trefoiled arch and the spring from flat pilasters. Each 
massiveness of the square pilasters at capital supports a statue of a lion under 
tlie corners give an air of dignity to a half trefoil canopy, and on the lower 
the building, which is much enhanced foils of tlic great arch stand two small 
by its riclily fluted semicircular pillars, pilasters for the support of the cornice, 
The ctfcct is rather marred by the in- like those which have been already 
troduetion of the two small pi Isusters described on the outside of the temple, 
for the support of the cornice, as their The roof is entirely gone ; but judging 
bases rest on the evidently unsubstan- from the square shape of the building 
tial foundations of the Iialf foils of the I conclude that it must have been 
great arch. pyramidal outside, with flat panelled 

The exterior ]^yramidal roof of the ceiling of overlapping stones inside, 
temple hius long ago disappeared, but But the base is the most peculiar fea- 
the ceiling or interior roof is still in- ture of the Mallot pilaster. It is 
tact. That of the entrance ])oi'ch or everywhere of the same height as the 
vestibule is divided into 3 squares, plinth mouldings, but differs entirely 
which arc gradually lessened by over- from them in every one of its details. 
Itq)ping stones. In the temple itself In the ticcompunying plate I have 
the square is first reduced to an given a sketch of one of tliesc bases 
octagon by seven layers of overlapping with its curious opening in the middle, 
stones in the corners; it then takes the where I thought that I could detect the 
form of a circle, and is gradually re- continuation of the flutes of the shaft, 
duced by fresh overlapping layers But the mouldings of the exterior liave 
until the opening is small enough to been so much worn away with the 
be covered by a single slab. This slab weather that it is ncjt easy to ascertain 
has been removed, but all the over- their outlines correctly. The mould- 
la}>ping layers are still in good order, ings thus cut away are portions of a 
“ The form of the dome appeared to semi-circle, and as the complete semi- 
me to be hemispherical. 1 was unable circle would have projected be 3 "ond 
to measure the height, but according to the mouldings of the basement, it 
^ny eye sketch of the fa 9 ade the height struck me that this device of removing 
of the cornice above tlie basement the central portion was adopted to 
is exactly equal to the breadth of the save the making of a projection in the 
temple, that is, just 30 ft. In the in- basement to cirry it. The effect is, 
terior there are 27 courses of stone to perhaps, more singular than pleasing.’’ 
the first overlapping layer of the pen- JCdld Kahdr . — The distance to this 
dentives, which contain 7 more courses, place from Mallot is said to be 12 m., 
At 10 inches to each coui*se the height but from its extreme stoniness and 
of the interior to the spring of the difficulty it is equal to 18 m, It often 
dome is therefore 28 ft. 4 in., to which rains here at the end of March, with 
must be added 1 ft. S) in. for the height heavy storms of thunder and lightning, 
of the floor of the temple above the so that the traveller must be prepared 
exterior basement, thus making the for such weather. There is a village 
spring of the dome 30 ft. 1 in, above calleil Cho where a halt may be made, 
the basement. I believe, therefore. It will take about 4 hours from Mallot 
that the trae height of the vralls of the to reach the high road, the path l)eing 
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over mountains strewn with stone and 
all but impassable ; the next 2 m. to 
the salt lake of Kdld Kahdr are over 
a good road. There is one pond to 
the right of the roa^l where there are 
very often duck. The Kald Kahar 
lake is covered with hundreds of 
ducks, but it is very diflScult to get a 
shot, as when any one approaches they 
immediately go off to the middle of 
the water. The T. B. swarms with 
mosquitoes. It has a garden which the 
Emperor Bdbar ordered to be made. 

In this gaixlen is a fttone 16/^, highi 
on which Bdbar sat. He admired the 
lake, and ordered the garden to be 
made. There is a small platform on 
the top of the stone, measuring 7 ft. 
10 in. ^from E. to W. and .Sft. 10 in. 
from N. to S. and 81 in. high, cut out 
of the solid rock. The ascent is by 12 
steps of unequal height, one being 1 3 in. 
and another tin. The lake runs N. 
and S., and there is a small village at 
the N.W. corner. This place would 
be very agreeable to halt at but for 
the mo.squitoes, which in the warm 
weather are quite unbearable. Beau- 
tiful peacocks abound. The village at 
the N.W. comer of the lake^ has 400 
houses, of which one-tenth belong to 
Hindds, the rest to Muslims. From this 
village there is a causeway which runs 
4 am. along the N. shore of the lake. 
In passing by it large flocks of duck, 
cranes, and flamingoes will be seen. 
After passing the causeway the road 
begins to ascend, and crosses hills 
which gradually become more rugged 
and intersected with deep ravines. 
The hills are chiefly of brown and red 
sandstone. 

A journey of 3 hours will bring 
the traveller to the town of Blioiif 
which has 4,800 inhabitants. Here 
a halt may be made in a low mud- 
house on the N.W. of the town 
and just outside it, which is the col- 
lege. There are 130 students. 

^ The road from Bhon is compara- 
tively level, and 2 hours will bring 
the traveller to the fine T. B. at Chak- 
rawAl. At these 2 last stations the 
flics and fleas are very troublesome. 
The journey from Chakrawdl to Ma- 
niky^a is about 36 m., and must be 
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made in a carriage. The stages arc as 
follows 


Names of 

1 stages. 

.a 

a 

Remarks. 

1 

MS. 


1 Durhil . 

11 

Between Bhokand Chak 

Dhok . . 

r 

Daulat is the lai’ge vil- 

Chak Daulat 

s 

lagoof JAtli. 

Baut . . 

H 

About a milebefore Bant 

Loh&ni 

2} 

is Mandi-a, wliere tlie 

Manikydla . 

2 

Trunk Bond is ronched, 

Total . 

— 

a mile after passing 

30 

whicli the stupa of 
Mauikyala comes in 
sight. 


Maniky&la. — Description.s of thi.s 
place will bo found in Cunningliam’.s 
‘•Arch. Rep.” vol. ii. p. 152, and 
Fergusson’s “Hist, of Arch.” p. 79. 
In the latter are views of the Tope. 
Tliis place was first noticed by Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone, who published a 
correct view of it, with a naixative of 
his mission to Edbul in 1815. It was 
afterwards thoroughly explored by 
Qen. Ventura in 1830, and an account 
of his investigations was published by 
James Prinsep, in the 3rd vol. of his 
Journal. In 1834 the stupa was ex- 
plored by Gen. Court, and 30 years 
after by Gen. Cunningham. This last 
authority finds it difficult to arrive at 
any satisfactory conclusion rcgai-diiig 
the date of the great stupa. There 
are coins taken from it of Kanerke 
and Hoerke, which date from the be- 
ginning of the Christian era, but 
with them was found a coin of Yaso 
Varmma, who reigned not earlier than 
720A.D., and many silver bassano- 
Arabian coins of the same period. 
Cunningham thinks that the stupa 
may have been originally built by 
Hoerke, who deposited coins of his 
own reign and of his predecessor 
Kanerke, and that the stupa having 
become ruinous was rebuilt in its pre- 
sent massive form by Yaso-Varmma, 
who re-deposited the relic caskets with 
the addition of a gold coin of himself 
and of several contemporaiy coins of 
Arab governors. This opinion is sup- 
ported by the fact that Hwen Thsang 
does not mention the Stupa fCun- 
ningham, p. 160), However, 2 Aryan 
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inscriptions were found in the Stupa, of the blood-offering,” which that pil- 
which might give the date could they grim ignorantly attributed to its being 
be satisfactorily read. stainetl with the blood of Buddha, 

According to measurements made who, according to a ridiculous legend, 
l)y the P. W. p. it appears that the is said to have offered his body to 
dome of the stupa is an exact hemi- appease the hunger of 7 tiger cubs. 
s])hcrc, 127 ft. in diameter. The outer The stupa of the body-offering was 
circle measures 500 ft. in circum- opened by CJen. Court, who found in 
fcrcnce, and is ascended by 4 flights a stone niche, covered by a largo in- 
of steps, one in each face, leading to scribed slab, three cylindrical caskets 
a procession path 16 ft. in width, of copper, silver, and gold, one inside 
ornamented both above and below by the other, and each containing coins 
a range of dwarf pilasters, represent- of the same metal ; 4 gold coins of 
ing the detached rail of the older Kanerke were found in the gold box ; 
Indian monuments. in the silver box were 7 silver Homan 

Mr. Fergusson says : “ It is, indeed, denarii of the last years of the Re- 
one of the most marked characteristics public, the latest being M. Antoni us 
of these Gandhara topes, that none of Triumvir, and therefore not earlier 
them posscas, or ever seem to have tlian 43 n.c. The 8 cop]>er coins in 
possessed, any trace of an independent the copper box wci e all Indo- Scythian, 
rail ; but all have an oniameiital belt belonging to Kanishka and his imme- 
of pilostei’s, joined generally by arches diate liredcccssorH, Hema-Kadphises 
.simulating the original rail. This can and Kozola-Kadphiscs. 
hardly be an early architectural form, Tlic inscription has been deciphered 
and leads to the 8u.spicion that, in spite and translated by Mr, Dowson, who 
of their deposits, their outward casing made out the date to be the IStli year 
may be very much more modern than of Kanishka, and that it was tlie record 
the coins they contain.” of the monastery of the Hula-Murta, or 

In the great stupa, which may be body oblation,” including, of cour.se, 
called Gcii. Ventura’s, that officer the stupa in which the inscription 
found three separate deposits of relics was found. 

at equal distances of 25 ft. from the Cunningham ran trenches across the 
surface and from each other. The first mound, which now represents the mo- 
was at the base of a solid cubical mass na.stery, and brought to liglit the outer 
of masonry, and contained some Sas- walls and cells of the monks, forming 
saiiian coins, one of Yaso-Varmma, a square of 160 ft. In the middle were 
and one of ’Abd’ullah bin Hdshim, three small rooms 11 ft. sep, which 
struck at Merv, 685 A.D. ; the second, were probably shrines of statues, and 
at a depth of 50 ft., contained no coins, were certainly destroyed by fire, as 
The principal deposit was at 75 ft., many chsirrcd fragments of the pine 
and consisted of a copper vessel, in rooting beams and quicklime, to which 
which was a brass relic casket con- the wrought limestone jambs of the 
taining a vessel of gold filled with a doors had been reduced, were found, 
brown liquid. On the lid was an in- There is a ruined stupa at rather more 
scription, which has not yet bben fully than a m. to the E, of Ventura’s, and 
deciphered, but around it were one one at 3.000 ft. to the N. of the same, 
gold and 6 copper coins of the Ka- and another at 4,500 ft, to the N.N.E. 
Jiishka type. of it, all of w^hich have been opened 

At 2 m. , to the N, of Ventura’s and explored and their foundations 
tope is Court's tope. Here the dug up, but without discovering any- 
earth is of a bright red colour, and thing important enough to be placed 
therefore Cunningham identifies this on record. 

stupa with that mentioned by Hwen At 3,200 ft. S. of Court’s stupa 
Thsaug as “ the stupa of the body- is a mound in which Court found 
offering;” while at 1000 ft. to the an iron box with a glass prism, and 
of it 1 b Hwen Thsang’s “ stupa 2,000 ft. to the W. of It is another 
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mound where Court found a box with 
a bit of ivory ; a m, to the E. of 
Ventura’s tope is a mound in which 
Court oljtaincd fragments of bronze 
images, and close to it another, which 
ho supposes to have been a moTiastciy ; 
and at 1700 ft. to the N.W, of Ven- 
tura’s tope is another mound, in which 
he found an urn of baked clay. One 
or two mounds, however, escaped 
Court’s observation, but were ex- 
amined by Cunningham. 

At one of these, rather more than a m. 
due of Court’s tope, is the mound of 
tSo/uila Pind^ which stands on tlie 
liighest and most conspicuous of all the 
sandstone ridges, and is thickly covered 
with the tombs of Muslims. This 
mound is 118 ft. long, 100 ft. broad, 
and 13 ft. high. At the S. end Cun- 
ningham found a building 40 ft. sq., 
and a red earthenware pot upside 
down, ill which was a copper coin of 
the batrap Jihonia. Tlierc was, also, 
a casket, in which was a crystal box 
with a long pointed stopper, and in 
the box was the relic, a very small 
piece of l)ono wrapped in gold leaf, 
along with a silver coin, a copper ring, 
and 4 small jewels, a pearl, a t^^irquoisc, 
a garnet, and a quartz. Tliesti with 
the gold-leaf wrap]>er make up the 
7 precious things which usually ac- 
companied the relic deposits of the old 
IhuUlhists, and arc still placed in the 
rhortem of the Buddhists of Thibet. 
This mound is called Sondla, because 
the 4 umbrellas of its pinnacle still 
showed many ])icces of gold-leaf ad- 
hering to the less exposed parts. 

A little to the S. E., at about 1 ,200 ft., 
is a sandstone ridge, called PaH-lil- 
darL It is covered with Muslim 
tombs, where Cunningham found the 
walla of a monastery 117J ft. long 
from N. to S., and 97} ft. broad. 
In the centre of the interior quad- 
rangle lie found the basement of a 
temple 30 ft. sq., with walls 3} ft. 
thick. His further explorations w'ere 
stopped by a Ealj^lr’s tomb, at which 
lamps are nightly burning, which he 
could not venture to disturb, but he 
says, “ when the tomb shall have dis- 
appeared, I believe that the explorer 
of the Farl-kl-derl mound will find 


the remains of one of the most im- 
portant monuments of ManikyAla.” To 
the N.K. of this, at a short distance, 
is the mound calleil Kota-kt-dcrl, 
which is about 12 ft. liigh, which Cun- 
ningham excavated without finding 
anything. 

At 2,500 ft. to the N.W. of Somlla 
Find are tlic remains of aq. build- 
ing, wliich were discovered acci- 
dentally by digging in the open 
fields, which had been ploughed over 
for centuries without discovering 
anythi iig. But a Brahman seeing some 
minute traces of gold-leaf among the 
soil, obtained permission to dig on the 
BjK»t, and found a large room, tqiwards 
of 15 ft. sq., with a jiassagc 4^ ft. wide 
to theS. of it. In this room ho found 
gold-leaf, and other things which are 
not recorded. There can be little 
doubt that the building was desiruyed 
by fire. In another of these buildings 
were found 2 small bronze heads, one 
of them a grotesque-looking face, but 
the otlier a solid head of Buddhea. 
Here (hinningliam causetl an ex- 
ploration to be m.ade, and found a 
bronze statue of Ihuldba iii the at- 
titude of teaching, 15} in. high. 
Here he excavated 5 complete rooms, 
the largest ]r>i^ ft, by 11 ft. ; the 
second, 16} ft. by 9} ft. ; and the 
other 8 more than 8 ft. sq. Wliilo 
excavating, the workmen found a 
large copper coin of Ilema-Kad pluses, 
and a middle-sized enpper coin of l»a- 
Bodeo. 

ManikyiUa is said to hnve its nanie, 
from one Itajii Miin, or Miiiiik, who is 
said to have buili the great stupa, but 
this legend, and also that about the 
city of Maiiikpur inhabited by seven 
demons, who weredestroyed by RasjUu. 
son of the Rdja of iSidlkof:, scarcely dc- 
seiTG mention. Tlie distance of the 
stupa of Manikydla from Loh.diii is 2iii. 
The road leads for a few hundred yds. 
along the Grand Trunk Road, and 
then turns N. ov(jr rougli ground. 
There is a small village called Kalyal, 
with about 60 inhabitants, 3,500 ft. to 
the S. by W. of the larger village ot 
Manikydla, which has about 1,000 
inhabitants. 

The circular gallery which runs 
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round the f»rcat stupa is 6 ft. 
2 in. from the ground, aiul 10 ft. 
broad. The row of })ilasters that go 
round the hemisphere are 4 ft. high. 
The gallery itself is oO.-J ft. 4 in. in 
cii’cumfcrcnce. The building is made of 
round rough stones, a foot in diameter, 
and the mortar is of an inferior kind. 
The whole was faced with smooth 
stones, all of a dirty grey, almost 
black colour. From the inner line of 
the gallery to the rim of the landing- 
}»lace at top is 9 ft. 4 in. 'i’he opening 
or tunnel made by Ventura is on the 
K. side, facing the present path to 
Man iky ala. The stones were not dis- 
turbed, but the tunnel was dug uiulcr 
them, and perhaps some under the 
surface of the soil were removed, but 
none above it. There is simply a 
(uevicc 5 in. broad, between the soil 
and the stones. 

In IS 70, there was an old man 
named Iliihl Bakhsb. still at Manik- 
yjUa, who worked for Ventura, and 
says he got 0 rs. for going into the 
tunnel and being dinwii uji the well 
by a chain. The people clamber up 
to the top of tlie stupa, starting from 
the E. side and circling N. and N.W, 
The ascent is not at all ditlicult for an ! 
active man. 


1 Names of 
! Stations. 

^ ! 

V3 

Q 

Remarks. 


Alftiulm. 
Kiw.'it . . 

MS. 

9 

Riwiitis pro])eiiy written 


8olnin . 

li 

Hibjlt, .signifying a aarai. 


Uiiwal IMiuU 

7 

Kcfreslinumt rooms, and 


j Tohil . 

22 1 

cabs in waiting for hire. 



There is on the 1. hand, 1 m. beyond 
Hiwdt, a large building at 150 yds. 
from the road. The entrance is by an 
archway on the E. by N. side, which 
IS :i22 ft. long inside measurement, 
and 28 ft. high to the top of the bat- 
tlements, many of which have fallen, 
i’he N. and S. walls are 820 ft. long ; 
the quadruple thus enclosed is full of 
old tombs, mostly ruinous, and devoid 
of any inscription. Facing the arch- 
way , in the W. wall, is what has been a 
mosque, with 3 arches full of rubbish, 


and the abode of pigeons. About 40 
ft. B. of it, in the S.K. comer of the 
quadrangle, is a domed building 40 ft. 
high, the roof swarming with bats, 
and the ground very filthy. In this 
arc great heaps of earth where peoi)lo 
have Ixjen buried. 

Some stunted old trees grow in 
the quadrangle, and in the S.W. 
corner is what was j)rol)ably a 
mosque for women ; it is 2#J ft. by 
22 ft., without a roof, and tlu! interior 
choked with rubbish. At 4 m. from 
lliwat, and 2 m. to the r. of the road, 
is a handsome masonry well, built in 
Ranjit’s time, and there was a Dharm- 
siila near it which has fallen down. 
At Sohan is a bridge over the river of 
that name, 1,100 ft. long ; there are 15 
arches, and the roaiil over it is quite 
level, it is made of burnt bricks. In 
the ruins the river rises 22 ft., ainl it 
is 80 rapid that only with 3 ft. of 
water it is dangerous to cross. 

The station of ll.4wal Piiull has an 
attractive look. To the N. and N.E. are 
dark mountains. The station itself is 
well clothed with trees, and there are 
many handsome houses ; and to the 
! S.W. is the important Fort, with low 
hills and a line of jagged n^eks to the 
S.W. Before reacliing the station 
there is a tank suiToundcd by trees, 
with wild duck upon it. 

lid)val PUuli . — This is a municipal 
city, and heail-qiiarters of a district 
which has an area of 6,218 sq. m., and 
a pop. in 1 868 of 711,256 persons. The 
city itself luis a pop. (1868) of 19,228, 
the majority of whom are Muslims. 
General Cunningham, Arch, Reports, 
vol. ii. p. 152, says that in the exca- 
vations near the Jail several interest- 
ing discoveries were made, of which 
the most noteworthy are an oil-lami' 
of classical shape with an Aryan in- 
scription, said to be now in the British 
Museum, and a cup of mottled sienna- 
coloured steatite, 2^ inches in height, 
and 3 inches in diameter, covered 
with a fiat lid. Every year after rain 
coins are found on the site of the 
pi’csent c^ntonmciit, about i he ice- 
pits, the Idgdh, the SAdr BAzAr, and 
the Old Parade. The ground is still 
thickly covered with broken pottery, 
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among which fragnients of metal or- 
naments are occasionally discovered. 
During the last 3 years several di- 
drachms of Hippostratus and Azas have 
been picked up on the Old Parade- 
ground, and a didrachni of Apollo- 
dotiis has been found in the same 
place.” 

Tradition says that there was a 
large city here IJ m. long, called 
GAjipiir. A small village, named 
Gajnc, still exists 3 m. t(j the N, of 
Bdwal Pindl. Now this Gdjipiir 
was the capital of the Bhdtlils before 
the Christian era. The present town 
of B4wal Pindi is quite modern, 
and was so called by Jhanda Khdii, 
a Ghakkur chief, who restored the 
town of Fathpdr Biiori, which hail 
fallen to decay during an invasion of 
the Mughuls in the 14th century. 
The T. B. is close to the Post Office. 
The Church is about 200 yds. from 
the T. B., and here is Bishop Milman*s 
tomb. The Fort is a little less than 
If m. from the T. B., to the S,fcS.K., 
and 1 m. from the Grand Trunk Boad. 
To the E. and N. of the b. traverse are 
barracks which will hold 1,000 men. 
The verandahs are 10 ft. broiyid. 

The Fort is capable of standing a 
regular siege with heavy guns against 
a hostile European army of 60,000 
men, and would be quite impregnable 
to Natives. The magazine is peculiarly 
well-built, and no light will ever be 
brought into it. It is also protected 
by lightning conductors, and the elec- 
tric fluid would be led through a drain 
into a well 60ft. deep. The smaller ma- 
gazine is 100 yds. to the N., and at the 
N. W. comer of the Port, outside the tm- 
verse, is awell of unfailiug water, 160 ft. 
deep. At the N. end are bomb-proof 
houses for the guns of the siege-train, 
each house being 40 ft. long, so that 
it will admit a gun and waggon. 
There are here some traction-engines, 
which, however, have not proved a 
success. 

The Fort has irregular sides, the 
W. side being 18 chains long ; the 
N., 24 chains ; the b., 26 chains ; and 
the E., 19 chains. The barracks are 
built for defence, the walls being 4 ft. 
thick, and the windows protected 


by iron bars as thick as a man's 
wrist. 

St, Janm'a Church is 116 ft. long, 
with an entrance-porch 20 ft. long, 
It is 100 ft. broad at the transepts. 
In this church is a tablet to G. Hut- 
chinson, Colonel of H.M.’s 80th Begt., 
and Brigadier of the Sind Sdgar dis- 
trict, who died on the 3rd of May, 1859, 
in consequence of exposure to the 
climate during the Mutiny. There is 
also one to M,-General H. M. Cully, 
who, after a career of 59 years in 
India, died on the 21st December, 
1866, when Brigadier of Bdwal Pindi, 
Another tablet is to H. H. Chapman, 
Lt. and Adjt, of the Boyal Bengal 
Fusiliers, who fell in action at the 
Ambela Pass on the 15th of November, 
1853, while endeavouring to help a 
wounded brother officer. 

The cantonments lie to the S. of the 
city, from which they are separated by 
the little river Leh ; they cover a space 
3 m, long and 2 m. broad, and the gar- 
rison usually consists of 2 European 
regiments and 1 regiment N.I., a regi- 
ment of Indian cavalry, and 2 batte- 
ries of artillery. There are 3 Ceme- 
teries to the N.W. of the Fort, and 
between it and the T, B. They lie 
close together ; the Ist is behind a 
long hill, and is not well kept ; it is to 
the r. of the road, and some yds. off. 
The other two are divided only by a 
wall. On entering the 2nd, or Pro- 
testant Cemetery, at 83 ft. from the 
gate, in a line with the centre of the 
enclosure, is Bishop Milman’s tomb, 
who caught his death by over-fatigue 
and a chill in visiting the battle-field 
of Chilidnwdld, and exertion in his 
episcopal duties the next day. Not 
far from it is the tomb of Major A. 
K. Fuller, B.A., Director of Public 
Instruction in the Panjdb, who was 
drowned in crossing a river near 
Bdwal Pindi. There is also the tomb 
of S’adl Gooch, son of A^mad Bakhsh. 
The city has nothing very remarkable. 
The Public Garden here is a park of 
40 acres, with a low forest, where no 
one is allowed to cut wood or shoot. 
Hares may be seen sitting by the road* 
side, and wlllnot stir. 
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ROUTE 28. 

RAWAL riNDI TO THE MARI HILLS. 

This journey must be made in a post- 
ca: V. The stages arc 


Names of 
Stages. 

ts 

Q 

Remarks. 

(>|ri 

MS. 

6i 

A milo beyond Ojri 

Malikpur . . 

51 

pass old cemetery of 

Dithiya . 

5 

Ghakkars on the r. 

Talikah . . 

5 

At 13i^ ra. pass the 

Trit 


T. 13. of Barahan on 

C’hanipdnl . . 

l| 

the far side of the 

Company B:gJi 

2 

village of that name. 

MariBrcweiv. 1 


At Malikpur turn to 



the r. and skirt the 

Total. 

33 

base of tho nioun- 


tains. At 20 m., at 
a place called Chatr, 

stop to sec the ffanlen. 

Ladies would t»refer to ascend in a ^uli, 
the coat of which, including return, is 15 rs. ; 
in this way the journey occupies 12 hrs. 
The OoveTnnicnt hill cart costs about 10 rs. 
for each person, and with express 16 rs. 


At the garden at Chatr, opposite 
which is a Sard! with two rooms for 
travellers, in April the traveller will 
be able to procure some loquats, a 
delicious yellow fruit tiie size of a 
walnut, of a subacid flavour, -with a 
stone like that of a tamarind. The 
leaf is from 8 in. to 12 in. long. The 
orange trees are in full bloom in April, 
and are 15 ft. high. At Talikah it is 
usual to put on three horses, and the 
miserable creatures arc made to gallop 
up very steep ascents. The road is 
often impeded with strings of carts, 
and spite of the driver’s horn, is cleared 
with difficulty. 

Mari . — This is the great northern 
Sanatorium of the Panj&b, and the 
summer resort of the Government. 
The site was selected in 1860, and in 
1853 barracks for troops were erected. 
The journey from Rdwal Pindi is 
in 6 hours. The houses are 
built on the summit and sides of an 
Irregular ridge, and command magni- 
ficent views over forest-clad hills into 
deep valleys, studded with villages 


and cultivated fields, with the snow- 
covered peaks of Kashmir in the back- 
ground. The climate is well adapted 
for Englishmen, the lowest recorded 
temperature being 21®; the highest, 
96®. 

There are five hotels, three kept by 
Europeans. The stationary pop. is 
2,346, but in the height of the season 
it rises to 14,000. The station is 
7,507 ft. above the sea-lcvcl. The 
loftiest peaks behind the Sanatorium 
attain a height of 8,000 ft. Notwith- 
standing the elevation, tigers are 
found at the station, and one was 
killed in 1875, by Mr. Irvine of the 
30th, after it had killed 2 men ; pan- 
thers also are numerous, as are snakes, 
and the python grows to the length of 

14 ft. One of the first things to be 
visited is the Jiren'ert/, w'hich was es- 
tablished in 18(50 by Colonel John- 
stone, C.B., Sir It. Montgomery, and 
others. The Mari Company took over 
a business which had been established 
by Captain Bevaii at Kasauli, and 
brought the manager, Mr. Dyer, to 
Mari, but in 1867 Mr, H. Whymper, 
brother of the celebrated Alpine 
climber, became manager, and he 
succeeded so well that 5, 12, and even 

15 per cent, was paid on the capital, 
and the 100 rs. shares are at 46 pre- 
mium. 

This Brewery has the advantage 
that pumps are not required, the 
water descends from a height of over 
80 ft., and exerts a pi-cssiirc of 30 lbs. 
on the sq. inch, so that in turning a 
cock the boiler is supplied without 
pumping. Owing to the same cause 
the fire hose will scud water over the 
entire building without pumping. . 
There arc 4 boilers, of 16, 10, 6, and 5 
horse-power. No two buildings with 
wooden roofs are together, but one 
with corrugated iron roof is inter- 
posed. The fuel is wood, which 
throws out more sparks, and requires 
more stoking, but coal is not pro- 
curable within a reasonable distance. 
The buildings arc all of sandstone. 

The 1st operation is malting, which 
is . properly maltster’s, not brewer’s 
work, but here all the malting is done 
in the brcwciy. The barley is first 
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screened, and then falls down into 
cisterns about 30 ft. long, where it is 
washed. There arc 3 such cisterns, in 
which 1,300 bushels can be washed at a 
time. The grain then germinates, and 
after drying on kilns is crushed be- 
tween rollers, and is then mashed, 
that is, mixed with warm water, when 
it passes through a cylinder wliich 
husks it, and the false bottom of the 
cylinder prevents the husk passing. 
The cylinder is Maitland’s patent, 
The starch-like liuid then passes into 
coppers, of which there arc .3, where it 
is boiled from 2^ to 4 hours. These 
are called wort coppers, but wort is a 
sweet solution of malt before hop is 
put in. A packet of hops weighs 
cwt. Kent and Bavarian hops were 
formerly used ; the former is smaller 
than the Bavarian. You must crush 
the hop lx3fore it gives out an aroma. 
The Company have obtained a conces- 
sion from the Maharaja of Kashmir, 
W'hich allows them to grow hops in 
any part of that province. There was 
a difficulty, however, about the terms 
on which the hops were to be dc?- 
livercd, which the author was fortu- 
nate to get settled. 

To prevent accidents a "wdiistle was 
always sounded before working the 
engines. After boiling, the fluid passes 
into hop-backs, large cisterns, of 
which there arc 2, and here the hop is 
cleared out. The cooling operation 
comes next. There arc 3 refrigerating 
machines, 2 horizontal made by Mor- 
ton and Wilson, 2 vertical made by 
Lawrence, and 1 horizontal by Ponti- 
fcx. Lawrence’s are by far tlie Ixjst, 
and could do all the work. The cold 
water passes inside pipes and cools the 
wort as it trickles down. 

Fermentation comes next. The beer 
flows into large vats, of which there arc 
6 of 10 ft. diameter, and 2 of 0, all 10 ft. 
high. Yeast is here mixed with the 
beer, and carbonic acid gas is evolved 
and alcohol prtsiucod at the same time. 
This gas is heavy and sinks with the 
beer, when that is let out, and unless 
removed by water or other means is 
dangerous. More than one death has 
occurred through the carelessness of 
the men, in going into the vats before 


the gas is removed. The vats ought to 
be thoroughly washed after each emp- 
tying. 1^0 beer is then cleansed in 
large casks, that is, the yeast separates 
itself from the beer, and the last opera- 
tion of all is to put hops in the cask, 
which preserves the beer and makes it. 
brisk. The hops are raw. There are 
(» germinating rooms, each 120 ft. long, 
and drying rooms, in wliich latter llic 
heat is 136°. 

A m. from the Brewery is the Lan^- 
rence Asulum^ to which the visitor 
may be carried in a jharapan by Kash- 
miri porters, and may tlien go on to 1 lie 
rind View and along a lofty precipice, 
commanding a magnifleent view of 
the Pir Panjdl, which with other 
mountains, is covered with snow up to 
May. The visitor will then arrive at 
the Roman Catholic chapel, which is a 
house belonging to (lovcrnment. The 
11. Catholics obtained a site, on which 
they intended to build a chapel for 
themselves, but this site was carrieil 
away by an extensive landslip, which 
also swejit away the Bakery ; a rock 
weighing about 100 tons fell on tlic 
Mall. The English Ihratestaiit Church 
was consecrated by Bishop Cotton on 
March 2nd, 1860, by the name of 
Trinity Church. It holds 3i)f) persons, 
and was finished in 1867, It has hand- 
some brjiss fittings, made at Miud. Tlic 
Tables of Commandments and Belief 
arc in metal, and cost dlilO in ICnglaml. 
The brass lectern cost £45, the brass 
lam])s £50, and the rails £50. ’I’heie 
are only 2 inscriptions, one to Col. 
Davies, under whose supervision the 
Marl Church was completed, aud who 
died in Asdm Superintending Engi- 
neer there, in 1869. The other is to 
Gen. Barstowc, of the Bong. army. 

On the other side of the road from 
the church is Jalidnglr’s shop, the 
principal general shop in the Station. 
'J’he balcony round it overhangs a pre- 
cipice of some 100 ft., and some 
years ago the bAzdr below it was ail 
ill fljimcs. Tlic visitor may novv pro- 
ceed to Government House, which is 
to the N. on very high ground ; to the 
left is the handsome house of Mr. 
Long, the chemist, said to be the best 
built house in Mari. To the N.E, there 
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is a fine view over the Kashmir roacl 
to Topa. and to the W. is a beautiful 
piece of forest, with splendid tall 
trees, oaks and pines. Hero arc also 
2 pools, on which they skate in winter, 
anrl fine spriii.c^s of clear water. The 
is centrally situated, and has sets 
of rooms, for each of which 5 'rs. a-day 
is Olid. 

A few yards below tliis is the 
Jtucqucf Court, and lower still is the 
u])pcr cemetery, now dosed. It is a 
rou;,di piece of ‘ground. Here is the 
lonib of the son of C’ol. Hugh Troup, 
who died from falling over a precipice 
ill 1855. U'hc lower cemetery is far 
more extensive, and is prettier and 
better kejit. It is to the S.W., and 
consists of a succession of terraces. 
The descent to the Ist terrace is by 17 
stone steps ; here is buried the llev. 
Isaac Cattles, |who died July 20th, 
18G7, “of cholera, contracted during 
liis devoted ministrations among those 
who were sick and dying of this dis- 
ease.” The descent to the 2nd terrace 
is by 10 stone steps, and to the 3rd by 
12. Many otiicors of Highland regts. 
and others arc buried here, as is Mr. 
McEwan, malt ster to the Mari Brewery 
Co., who (lied in Jnly, 1807. The 4th 
terrace is I'caelicd by (le^seending 12 
steps, and the oth by the same number. 
Here is a tomb to 14 men of the (>th 
lioyal Hegt. -vvlio died at Mari during 
the cholera epidemic of 1872. 

The rides and walks are very beau- 
tiful. 


ROUTE 20. 

MARI TO SHRINAdAR IN KASHMIR. 

The stages on tliis route are as fol- 
lows : — 


Names of Stigcs. 

5 

Remarks. 


MS. 


Marf .... 

...... 

Height above 

Deval . . . . 

12 

.sen level 

Kohala 

{) 

7,457 ft. 

Chatr-Kdas . . . 

0 


Rarh . 

12 


I'anrtali . . . . 

13 


Garlu . 

i:{ 


Haiti . . • . 

10 



l.'i 


Uri .... 

10 


Naiishahra . 

14 


Haninuila . . . 

i) 


Pntan .... 

14 


Uiirinagar . . . 

17 

Ileiglit above 



.sea level 

Total . 

103 

6,235 ft. 


The road to Deval descends the 
whole way through a forest of oaks 
and pines, and is from U) to 12 ft. 
Iwoad. The traveller will turn to the 
right of the Post OlUce and pass 
the Secretariat and Telegrajdi OHice, 
down to the Cricket Ground, 3 in., 
then jiasa the GaryAl ridge on the 
right, and then Chuiiiiari, wliere Brit- 
ish troops encamp in the hot weather. 
The road then passes along the right 
side of the Kancr valley, the scenery 
all the way being very beautiful. 

The bariglA at Deval lias 4 sets of 
apartments, and commands a fine vie\v. 
Supplies and carriage are abundant. 
To Kohala, the road still descends till 
near the (Jth m., when it turns to the 
right and entci’s the valley of the Jlii- 
lam, wliich is now seen on the right, 
and continues to be seen as far as Ba- 
ramhla. About m. before reaching 
the T. B. at Kohdla, the Kaiier is 
crossed by a suspension bridge. The 
T. B. is on a plateau 150 ft. abovathe 
road. It is exactly like that at Deval, 
It is very hot from its low position in 
a deep valley. The journey to Chatr, 
like that of the preceding stage, is hoi, 
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as the road is exposed to the sun, of reeds and lotus flowers, which may 
The Jhilam is crossed in this stage by once have been a lake. The road then 
a fine suspension bridge, which was turns to the right to a very steep and 
finished ill 1871, and on which a toll is nan*ow valley, crossing by a bridge a 
charged. stream, from which is a rough ascent. 

After passing this bridge the road From this it winds into another valley, 
enters the territories of the Mahiirdja where there arc some rough ascents 
of Kashmir. Cliatr is a small village, and descents. After the junction of 
The T. B. is 150 ft. above the river, and the Kislinganga, the Jhilam is called 
has 4 rooms below, with an open Vediishta, and becomes narrower and 
verandah, and 2 above with a similar rougher. The roar and foam of its 
verandah in front. There is a Khdnsd- waters increase os far as the Biiramdla 
mdn here, who can cook. The march Pass, and from thence the stream be- 
to Riird is also a hot one. Just below comes broad and smooth, 
the T. B. at Cliatr the road descends The T. B. at Qarhi is on the opjiositc 
and passes the Agar river, which is side of a wide mountain torrent, the bud 
unbridged, and is sometimes so swol- of whichis bridged by long poles covered 
leu by rain that it cannot be crossed with planks, fastened at each end with 
for hours ; 2 other smaller streams are wooden pegs. In the adjoining stieam 
crossed, and the road continues up the arc pools, in which fish may be taken, 
valley of the Jhilam, only a few feet On leaving theT. B. at Garhi, there is 
above the river the whole way. There a steep and rough ascent for J of a m., 
are other streams, but they are well with a corresponding rough descent to 
bridged. a bridged torrent, with a still rougher 

JRdni is a very small village. The ascent on the other side. Then the 
T. B. is about loO ft. above the road passes through a forest of pine 
Jhilam, and is like that of Chatr, only and oak, on the grassy mountain side, 
without an upper story. Opposite this with some easy ascents. At 6 m. from 
is a gorge, along which the Nain Sukh, Haiti there is a fine cJianar or “ plane 
Eye’s Delight,” rushes with a loud tree,” with a clear stream, where a halt 
noise to meet the Jhllam.% For 3 m. may be made for breakfast. Just bo- 
tho roatl from RAni to Tandali runs yond there is a rough descent, and 
along the Jhilam, then rises to the vil- another to a small unbridged stream, 
lage of Amou on the top of a spur whence is a long ascent to the top of a 
from the hills. At the end of a spur spur called Koh Dandar. Thence 
the road turns to the right and dc- there is a very steep descent down the 
scends 2 m. to the Jhilam. At 6 m. grassy side of the mountain. The path 
from Rdrri the Kishnganga river joins is 1000 ft. above the river, and so steep 
the Jhilam on its right bauk. On the is the slope that a stone set rolling 
left bank is the town of MuRafEarAbdd. will descend into the water. In 187(J 
Towards the end of the march a pretty an officer’s horse was killed at this 
waterfall is seen. The T. B. at Tan- spot, having polled down the whole 
dali is on the river’s edge, and sur- way into the river, 
rounded by mountains clothed with The T. B. at Chakotl is on the moun- 
forests. It is a pretty spot. A Ndwdb tain’s sidO, with a small cool stream 
resides in the village, who is courteous below it. The next march is the longest 
to strangers, Garhi is a very small and the most fatiguing of the whole 
village. The T. B. is only a few feet route. A short way from Chakoti 
above the river. , there is a long easy descent to a 

The march to Haiti is exposed to bridged mountain stream, which falls 
the morning sun. The road continues in cascades down a rocky woodea 
along the river for 2 m., then there is gorge ; then there is a steeper anJ 
a short ascent and descent. A rough rougher ascent to level ground, whei'c 
path then leads up to a gap in the on the left is a ruined mosque of 
spur which crosses the road. This deodAr wood, beautifully carved. After 
path descends into a little plain fall | a level m. there is another descent to 
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a bridged stream, beyond which there 
is a very long and occasionally very 
steep ascent, with a fairly easy descent 
to the village of Harusar, just below 
which is a wide stream, which, how- 
ever, is bridged. At ^ a m. further on 
is another stream, which also is 
bridged, and as it is a cool and shady 
pl.'> :;c, a halt is usually matle for break- 
fast. The fort of Urf is seen at 2 m. 
off. 

Vri is a very small town on the 
side of the hill to the right. The Jhi- 
1am flows to the N. through a deep 
rocky gorge, boiling and foaming with 
a deafening noise. Near the old stone 
fort and a little way up the stream, 
there is a curious rope bridge. The 
T. B. is halfway between the town 
and the fort. Instead of going to Nau- 
shahra, the old halting place, the 
usual plan is to go to RAmpiir. The 
scenery here is grander than any yet 
seen. A rough descent leads to the 
ShAh Kdkutah, a bridged stream. 
After a long bend the road descend.s 
once more into the Jhilam valley, on 
the opposite side of which is scon a 
Sardi built by the Mughuls. and now 
ruined. The bed of tnc Jhilam here 
contracts, and the river rushes along! 
it with a thundering sound. Halfway 
oil the right, in the dense forest, is an 
ancient ruin covered with ivy, called 
Pdndugarh. It has an arched entrance, 
from which a massive flight of steps 
leads to a central building. The T. B. 
at RAmpdr is beautifully situated in 
an open space in the forest. It has 0 
sets of rooms, with an open verandah 
along the whole front. 

The road from Kdmpdr to BAramilla 
crosses the bridged stream of the 
Harpat Kai, and a m, further on is a 
fine old ft one temple ^ which is much 
retried to by Hindii pilgrims, and at 
which an annual mel-a, or “fair,” is 
held. The ascent of the Bdramiila 
t^ass is ste^, but only occupies a ^ of 
J-n hour. From the top of the Pass 
^ere is a fine view over the vale of 
Kashmir. 

. ^ Bdirannila the traveller is fairly 
^ town of 800 houses, 
and warding to the census of 1873, 
nas 4,474 inhabitants on the right 

1888.1 


bank of the Jhilam. The houses are 
of dcod&r wood, and several stories 
high, with pent roofs covered with 
birch bark, and overlaid with earth, 
which is usually covered with grass 
and flowers. It is said to have been 
founded by Hushki, an Indo-Scytliian 
king, and to have been formerly called 
Hiishkipiir. The .1 hi lam is here s])annod 
by a wooden bridge of eight piers. At 
its right end is a Sardi built by tlie 
Mughuls, now in ruins. At two ra. 
from Bdramiila is the temple of I^an- 
drithdii. This word is said to be a 
corruption of Puram Adi SSthdn. This 
place was once the capital of Kashmir, 
and contained afamous shrine, in winch 
Ashoka placed a tooth of Buddha. The 
temple stands, as it has always stood, 
in the centre of its tank, hut the over- 
flow drains having been choked, it can 
now only be approached by swimming, 
or in a boat. It seems to have had a 
third story to its roof, but that has 
fallen. The lower part of the building 
exhibits all the charael eristic features 
of the style in as much perfection as 
in any other known example. 

From Bdramiila the sanatorium of 
Chilmarsr may be visited. The distance 
by the riding road is 18 m., and by the 
footpath 14, The journey occupies six 
hours, and carriage must lie paid for 
at the rate of a stage and a half. 
Gulmarg, “ Rose mca»low,” is 3,000 ft. 
above Shiinagar, and is much resorted 
to in July and August. The house 
accommodation consists only of log 
huts, but there are many beautiful 
spots for pitching tents. It is simply 
a mountain down, intersected by a 
stream and covered with flowers of 
all colours. The climate is cool, 
bracing, and salubrious, but no sup- 
plies are procurable at the spot except 
milk and butter. 

From Bdramiila the traveller may, 
if he prefers it, proceed by boat 
to Shrinagar, up the Jhilam, The 
voyage occupies 20 hours. The 
dnngah, or “ boat,” is towed by the 
crew, which generally consists of four 
persons, of whom two remain in the 
boat, one to steer, and the other to 
cook. The fare is 2 rs., or i a rupee 
to each of the crew. There is a bghter 
8 
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boat called a Shiltdri in daily use by 
the English visitors. It is generally 
manned by six men, and is fitted with 
cushions. The crew are paid H rs. a 
month, and 8 dnas for the boat. When 
boats are taken out of Shrinagar, the 
crew have J an dim per diem, per 
man. The traveller will do well to 
engage two boats, one for his servants 
and baggage, the other for himself. 

At six hours from BAramiila, the 
town of Sopur is reached. It is built on 
both sides of the river, with a connect- 
ing bridge, and has 3,973 inhabitants. 
Here there is excellent fishing for the 
malmVf which is a very handsome 
fish, growing to the weight of 20 or 
30 lbs., and giving good sport. Just 
above Sopdr is the Waldr Lake, the 
largest piece of water in Kashmir. 
It extends 10 m. by <>, and the Jhilam 
flows through it. Sudden squalls are 
frequent, and in one of them Guldb 
Singh, with a fleet of 300 boats, was 
nearly drowned, and the boats were all 
wrecked. The boatmen, therefore, in 
general prefer to go by a canal, which 
enters the S, side, and after winding 
through miles of marshy ground 
swarming with mosquitoes re-enters 
the Jhilam. ^ 

Should the traveller prefer to go by 
land, he will have an easy journey 
along a level road, and pass through 
lovely scenery. The city of Patau by 
the census of 1873 has 50,084 in- 
habitants. 

Shrinagar, which is also said to be 
called Silryanagar, “ The city of the 
sun,” is the capital of Kashmir, and 
contains, according to the census of 
1873, 132,681 inhabitants. Of these 
92,766 are Muslims, 39,737 are Hindiis, 
and 178 belong to other castes. Troyer, 
in his “ Tarangini,” vol. ii., p. 
340, says “ J'ai ddjA fait remarquer 
qne la ville de Crinogar bfitie par le 
roi A 9 oka ne Fa pas 6t6 sur le terrain 
oh se trouve la capitale moderne de 
ce nom. La fondation de celle-ci est 
g^n^ralement attribu^ h Pravaras^na, 
qui v6cut dans le 11® sihcle de notre 
hre.” But Ince says it was built in the 
beginning of the sixth century A.D. 
It extends along both sides of the 
Jhllfun about 2 m, and though it stands 


about 5,676 ft. above the sea, it is sur- 
rounded by swamps, which make it 
unhealthy. The Jhilam is here about 
the width of the Thames at Kingston, 
with a similar current ; It is much 
more important as a thoroughfare than 
any of the streets, indeed there are 
but one or two streets on which there 
is traffic. The two parts of the city 
divided by the river are joined by 
seven bridges, the Amiri Kadal, the 
Hubba Kadal, the Path Kadal, the 
Zaina Kadal, the Ali Kadal, the Naya 
Kadal, and Safa Kadal 

The river is 88 yds. broad, and 
18 ft. deep ; it was formerly embanked 
with rectangular blocks of limestone, 
but some of the embankment has been 
washed away. There arc some fine 
flights of steps descending to the river ; 
there are also several canals, of which 
the Sant-i-kul, the Kiit-i-kul, and the 
Nali Mar are the chief. The hanfiUU 
for visitors are all on the r. bank of 
the river, and are built in orchards 
above the city in 2 ranges ; the lower 
range, commencing 400 yds. above the 
Amiri Kadal Bridge, is for bachelors, 
and contains 4 houses standing in 3 
orchards, called Tara Singh B4gh or 
Garden, Gurmuk Singh Garden, and 
Hari Singh Garden. The upper i*ange, 
commencing J m, above the lower, is 
for married people ; it is built in the 
Munshi Bdgh, and consists of 16 
detached houses, and three raised 
terraces, in each of which are 6 sets 
of quarters of 3 rooms each ; these 
are all rent free, but the Mahdrdjd 
reserves the right of retaining any fijr 
special visitors. 

The Post -Office is in the lower 
range. The Native Agent, Babii 
Amarndth, is f^pointed by the 
Mahdrdjd to attend to European 
visitors ; his office is at the river end 
of the Poplar Avenue, and is called 
the Bdbd kd Daftar. The rules for 
visitors, published under the sanction 
of the Panjdb Government, require 
most careful attention, and are as 
follows 

1. yisitOTS wishing to visit the Fort 
and Palace are required to give 
of their intention on the previous day 
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to the Bdbii deputed to attend on 
European visitors. 

2. Visitors about to proceed into the 
interior, and wishing to be supplied 
with carriage, are requested to com- 
municate with the Bdbii nt least 30 
liours before the time fixed for tlieir 
departure. Failing this notice the 
Bdbfi cannot be responsible for the 
supply of carriage in proper time. 

3. Cows and bullocks are under no 
circumstances to be slain in the terri- 
tories of H.H. the MahdrdjA. 

4. Visitors are not permitted to take 
up their abode in the town, in the 
BiUwar Khdn Bdgh, or in the gardens 
on the Dal Lake, viz., the Nishdt 
and Shdlimdr gaitlens, and the 
Chashmd Shdhi. The Nasim Bdgh 
is available for camping. The fixed 
camping places in fcJhrinagar are as 
follows : — the Kdm, Munshi, Hari 
Singh, and ChinAr BAgha. 

5. Servants of visitors found in the 
city after dark, and any servant found 
without a light after the evening gun 
has fired, will be liable to be appre- 
hended by the police. 

6. Servants of visitors found resort- 
ing for purposes of nature to places 
other than the fixed latrines will be 
liable to punishment. 

7. Grass-cutters are proliibited from 
cutting grass in or in the neighbour- 
hood of the gardens occupied by 
European visitors. 

8. All boats arc to be moored on the 
left hank of the river, and no boatmen 
are allowed to remain at night on the 
right bank. 

9. When the Dal Gate is closed no 
attempt should be made to remove 
the barrier or to lift the boats over the 
hoftid to or from the lake. 

10. Visitors are not permitted to 
shoot in the tract of country extend- 
ing ^ong the lake from the Talcht-i- 
SulaimAn to the ShAlimAr gardens, 
which is a preserve of H.H. the 
MahArAjA ; shooting on the tracts 
marginally noted, which are private 
property, is also prohibited. 



11. Visitors are prohibited from 
shooting the heron in Kashmir. 

12. Fishing is prohibited at the 
places marginally noted, as also 
between the 1st and 8rd bridges in 
Shrinagar. 

Marginal note. — Marttaiid, Vemeg, 

Aiiantiislg, Devi, Khairbhaw^ni. 

13. Houses have been built by H.H, 
the MahArAjA for the accommodation 
of visitors. Those in the Munshi 
BAgh being set aside for the use of 
married people, and those in the Hari 
Singh BA|^ for bachelors. With the 
exception of the houses reserved by 
H.H. fo]‘ the private guests, and those 
reserved for the Civil Huigeon, dis- 
pensary, and library, all the houses are 
available for visitors, and are allotted 
by the BAbA. 

14. Married visitors are allowed to 
leave the houses occupied by them for 
a term of 7 days without being re- 
i quired permanently to vacate the 
I same. After the expiration of that 
period the BAbA is empowered to 
make over the premises to another 
visitor requiring house accommoda- 
tion ; any property left by the former 
occupant being liable to removal at 
the owner’s risk. Bachelors are 
allowed to leave their houses for a 
period of 3 days subject to the same 
conditions. 

15. Visitors arc roquiretl to conform 
strictly to all local laws and usages. 

16. In all matters where they may 
require redress, and especially on the 
occurrence of robberies, visitors are 
informed that they should rofer as 
soon as praotioable to the officer on 
special duty. 

17. Visitors aro particularly re- 
quested to be careful that their ser- 
vants do not import into, or expoit 
from, the Valley articles for sale on 
which duty is leviable. The baggage 
of visitors in not examined by the 
MahArAjA’s Customs officials, and in 
return for this courtesy it is expected 
that any evasion of the Customs 
Regulations will be discountenanced. 

As many journeys will be made in 
boats, it is necessary to state that a 
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Dungah will be paid at 16 rs. a month, 30 ft. wide. On the N. side, the 
including the crew. KutikiU Canal, and on the E. side 

The river view 'of the city is very the Jliilam. On one of the bastions 
picturesque. Each house is built in- overlooking the river are the apart- 
dependently, and varies in height, meats which usc<l to be inhabited by 
form, and material, but nearly all the the Minister, Kirpii RAm. Below is 
houses agree in having low sloping the treasury, and next is the audience 
roofs, with projecting caves and many chamber, called the Rang Mal.iall, a 
windows in front, protected by wooden room painted. Below it is 
wooden lattices of ingenious patterns, the Ool Garh, or “round house,” the 
Each house is based on a solid stone finest modern building in the city, 
wall, sometimes of rough masonry, in which the MAhArajii gives his 
sometimes of cut stone brought from i-eceptions. Close to this is the 
the old HindA temples. This wall is MahArAj kA Mandxr or “ King’s Tcm- 
raised above the level of the highest pie,” w’hich is covered with gilt 
floods. Above it is a wood and brick copper plates. 

building of 2, 3, or 4 stories, in many 'J’he principal entrance to the Palace 
cases projecting some feet over the is from the river bank, whence a 
river. This upper structure is some- broad flight of wooden stairs leads to 
times of brick pillars, on which all the terrace, on which the fort is. 
above rests, filled in with looser brick- After seeing the fort, the next visit 
work. Sometimes the frame is of may be to the Shehh which is 

wood, and these kinds of buildings Ixjlow the bachelors’ range of houses, 
are said to resist earthquakes, which In this garden is the old Residency, 
often occur in Kashmir, better than now used as a church. I’he Cemetery 
more solid masonry. is at the S. corner of the garden, and 

“ The view of these buildings,’* says on the 1. as you enter. It is cn- 
Mr. Drew (p. 184), “ unevenly regular, closctl by a railing of wood, and 
'but for that very reason giving in the was consecrated in May, IHfio, by tJie 
sunlight varied lights, and depths of Bishop of Calcutta. Here is buried 
shadow; of the line of them broken Lieut. Thorpe, of the 8‘Jth Regt., 
with several stone GhA^s thronged who wrote a pamphlet against the 
with people, that lead from the river Kashmir Government, and died sud- 
up to the lanes of the city; of the denly after ascending the TakhtiSulai- 
mountain ridges showing above, in mAn. The Kashmir Qovemment askeil 
form varying as one follows the for a commisKioii of inquiry, but the 
turns of the river ; of the stream body having been already examined 
flowing steadily below, with boats of by Dr, Cayley, who reported that 
all kinds coming and going on it, is death was owing to rupture of the 
one of remarkable interest and heart, the commission was annulled, 
beauty. From a tower or hill com- Opposite to the Shekh is the 

manding a bird’s-eye view, the site is BArahdari, which the Mahdr^A some- 
still more carious, because of the times assigns to distinguished guests, 
great expanse of earth-covered roofs, The visitor may then go on to the 
which at certain seasons are covered Poplar AvenvOi which begins near 
with a growth of long grass that the Amfrf Kadal Bridge, behind 
makes the city look as green as the the Bbc]^ BA[j^, and ends at the 
country." SuntikAl or “apple-tree” canal, 

labile buildings in the dty are not This avenue was planted by the 
of very great importance. The Fort Sikhs, and is Ijm. long and 56 ft. 
contains the Palace^ and is of stone, wide. 

and 400 yds. long by 200 wide. It is The Amiri Kadal Bridge may then 
callied the Shir Garh, and lies N.W. be visited. A description of it will 
and S.B. The walls are 22 ft. high, apply to the 6 other bridges. The 
and are strengthened by bastions. On piers are composed of la^e cedar 
the B. and W, sides there is a ditch, trees from 16 to 20 ft. long and 3 ft. 
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ill diameter, placed one over the 
other. Largo lime trees grow from 
this foundation and shade the hridge. 
The cross beams, on which passengers 
tread, arc so loosely joined that the 
j’iver can bo seen through them. On 
these, huts and booths have been built. 
According to Baron Hiigel, p. 117, 
These bridges were built by the Mus- 
lims. 

The Shilh JCamaddn M(uqiw is 
just below the Katlj Kadal. It is 
nearly a sq., and within the roof is 
supported l)y slender pillars. Outside 
and about half-way up the wall are 
baleouics orniiniciitcd with wood 
earving, and the roof is su]iport.ed 
by dwarf pillars. The roof of the 
temple projects over the outer 
walls, and has liaiiging Ixjlls at the 4 
corners. The summit rises in pyra- 
midal form, and tcrmimites in a gilt 
ball. The Persian inscription inside 
is in praise of 8hah Hamaddn the 
Fakir, to whom the mosque is dedi- 
cated. The mosque is built of cedar, 
as arc most of the mosques in 
Kashmir. From the top is a magnifi- 
cent view over the city. 

The lidgh i Dildwar Khdn is 6 
minutes' walk from the Ghdt, ad- 
joining the fc>hah Hamaddn, and can 
be reached by water. It is 128 
yds. long and 70 wide, and at it in 
1835, Iliigel, Vigne, anti Hender- 
son stayed. The buildings at that 
time were 2 little low sq. houses, 
in front of one of which Baron 
JIUgel pitched his tent. He speaks 
of the walls as comiiosccr of 
hc.autiful openwork lattice carving, 
through which the air entered at every 
crevice, and windows were pierced on 
«all the 4 sides.” Boron Hiigel was 
there in November, and said he conid 
for the piercing cold. 

^ Nearly opposite the Shdh Hamaddn 
IS the new or stone mosque, which is 
iiow used only as a granary. It was 
built by Niir Jahdn of polishcil lime- 
stone, and was once a very fine build- 
measures 60 yds. long 
anti 80 wide, which space is divided 
into passages by 2 rows of massive 
arches. 

The visitor will now ascend the Hari 


* : Pahlic Buildings. 

Parhat or Koh i Malirdn, an isolated 
hill 250 ft. high, which is 2^ m. from 
the bachelors’ quarters, on the N. out- 
skirts of the city. I’he road is through 
the Poplar Avenue, and over the 
bridge at the upper end, which crosses 
the Suntikill Canal, then turns to the 
left through the village of Drogjan at 
the Dal-kd-Darwd/.ah, or “ gate of the 
city lake.” Thence proceed along the 
causeway lined with poplars, which 
separates the lake from the canal, then 
croas the high bridge over the Mdr 
Canal, which flows from the lake 
through the N. half of the city. 
After 30 yds. turn to the right into 
an open space, and then go N. to 
the principal gateway in the wall 
round the hill, which is called the 
Kdji Darwdzah. Over this is a Per- 
sian inscription, which states th.at the 
stone wall, as well as the fort, were 
built by Akbar, in 1590 A.D., at a cost 
of a million. The wall is 3 ra. long, 
28 ft. high, and 13 ft. thick. At every 
50 yds, there are bastions, 34 ft, high. 
The Kdtl Darwdzah is on the 8.K., 
and on the opposite quarter is the* 
Sangin, while the Bachi Onto is on 
the W. 

The Fort was built by Akbar to 
overawe the capital after a revolt. 

By the road which begins on the N. 
side of the hill, the visitor may ride 
up to the fort ; that which commences 
on the S. face can only be jiassed on 
foot. In this fort Zamdn Shdh was 
for a time imprisoned. From the top 
of the hill the city is seen spreading 
out on the S, On the S.E, is the 
Ta]d}t i Sulaimdn, and on the K. the 
City Lake. On the S. side of the hill 
is the Shrine of AUk&nd MM Shdh, 
a spiritual guide of Jahdngir, in 
which notice some finely wrought .. 
black marble, while the gates are made 
of a single stone and polished like a 
mirror. On the W. is the Shrine of 
SMh llamzdj styled Makhdiim Sdljib. 
On the N, side is a mass of rock, 
which the Hindiis have covered with 
red pigment, and make it a place 
of worship for Vi^hpu. 

The next day may be spent in a 
visit to the i Swlaim<inf which 
is behind the married quailei'S. It 
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rises to 1,083 ft. above Bhrfnagar, and 
6,263 above the sea. There are 2 
roads to the top, but that to the E. is 
fit only for good walkers, being very 
rough. The visitor will, therefore, 
proceed by the W. road, which was 
made by GulAb Singh, and is com- 
posed of wide stone steps, which ex- 
tend nearly all the way. The steepest 
parts arc the first hundred yds., and 
the last 20. The steps are in 3 flights, 
At the end of the Ist is a level piece 
60 yds. long, and at the end of the 
2nd another level piece 70 yds. long. 
Ladies have ridden up to the last 
20 yds., but it is safer for them to 
ascend backwards in jhdmpans. 

On the summit is a /inddh Ut Temple. 
The Hindus call it fc^hankar AchUrya. 
It is built of masses of rock, according 
to Baron Hiigel, but acconling to a 
more accurate authority, it is raised 
on an octagonal base of solid masonry, 
the top of which is reached by 30 
steps, the first 12 of which lead to an 
areWay 6i ft, high and 1 ft. 10 in. 
mde. Beyond this archway is another 
flight of 18 polished limestone steps, 
e^h 8 ft. long, 1 ft. wide, and 1 ft. 
high. On either side of thi steps is a 
balustiudc, 64 ft. high, of the same 
material. Outside the temple is a 
stone pavement 9 ft. wide, round 
which is a stone parapet 4| ft. high, 
now much ruined. 

The interior of the temple is circular, 
and 14 ft. in diameter, and 11 ft. high. 
The walls are covered with gypsum, and 
4 octagonal limestone pillars support 
the roof. In the centre of the chamber 
is a stone platform, of ft. sq. and 1 ft. 
high. On this is a black Lingam. On 
one of the 2 pillars on the left are 
Persdan inscriptions, which state that 
the idol was made by Hashtl in 
the 64th year of the Samwat, or 1937 
years ago. Near the temple are ruins 
of other buildings. The view from 
the top commands nearly the whole 
valley, with , the windings of the 
Jhilam, which are said to have sug- 
gested the shawl patterns. The temple 
is said to have been built by Jaloka, 
eon of Asboka, in 220 B.O. 

The Cky Lahe^ or 'RaU is on the 
side of the city, and is 5 m. long 


and 2^ broad, with an average depth 
of 10 ft. This is the lake of which we 
read in “ Lalla Bookh ” (see p. 296): — 

Wlin has not heard of the Vale of Kashmir, 
With its roses the brightest the earth ever 
gave, 

Its temples, and grotto<‘s, and fountains as 
clear 

As the love-lighted ®'es that hang over 
their wave ? 

Oh, to sec it at sunset— -when warm o'er the 
Lake, 

Its splendour at parting n smnincr eve 
throws, 

Like a bride, full of blushes, when ling’ringto 
take 

A last look of her inirn)r, at night ere she 
goes I— 

When the shrines through the foliage are 
gletaining half shown. 

And each hallows the hour by some rites of 
its own. 

Here tho music of prayer from a minaret 
swells, 

Here the Magian his urn, full of perfume is 
swinging, 

And liei-e at the altar n zone of sweet Ix-lls 
Round the waist of sonic fidr Indian dancer is 
ringing. 

The water of the lake is beautifully 
clear, and comes partly from springs 
and partly from a mountain stream 
whicn enters the N. side. The follow- 
ing places which are Around the lake 
should be visited ; — 

1 . Koiwidyar. 

2. Ohandr Bdgh. 

8. Drogjun. 

4. Hazrathal. 

6. NaHm Bdgh* 

6. Isle of Chandre, 

7. Shdlamdr Bdgt, 

8. JVUhdt Bdgh. 

9. Chanhmah ShdM, 
Rahv'idyar.-^Ai this place there is 

a stone bridge with 3 elegant arches ; 
a marble slab on the middle arch 
has a Persian inscription respect- 
ing the construction of the l>ridge. 
2C® yds. above is the ruined mosque of 
Hasan AbAd, built by the Shi’ahs in 
the time of Akbar, of bricks and 
mortar faced with limestone, which 
Midn Bingh the Sikh governor carried 
off to construct the steps at the Basant 
BAgh. A m. beyond the Naiwidyar 
will be seen some of the fleattna 
gard^Mf which cover a laige part of 
the lake in this direction. The way 
these gardens are form^ will be iouna 
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in Moorcroft, vol. ii., p. 137. “ The 

roots of aquatic plants growing in 
shallow places are divided, about 2 ft. 
under the water, so that the}’’ com- 
pletely lose all connection with the 
bottom of the lake, but retain their 
former situation in respect to each 
other. When thus dctaclicd from the 
soil they arc pressed into somewhat 
closer contact, and formed into beds 
of about 2 yds. in breadth, and of an 
indefinite length. The heads of the 
sedges, reeds and other plants are 
now cut off and laid u])on its 
surface, and coveicd with a thin coat 
of Tiiud, which at first intercepted in 
its descent, gradually sinks into the 
mass of matted roots. The bed floats, 
but is kept in its place by a stake of 
willow driven Ihrougli it at each cud, 
which admits of its rising and falling 
in accommodaiioii to the rise or fall 
of the water.” 

The Chanm* ll&gh is on the left bank 
of the “ apple-tree canal,” which joins 
the lake to the Jhllam. There is a 
beautiful grove of plane trees here. 
It is reached in about 20 minutes, from 
the Ghdt at the 8hfr Garh. 

Jlrogjun is reached in 36 minutes 
from the same place. It is a small 
village, with notlnng remarkable ex- 
cept flood gates, which close of them- 
selves when the water of the river 
rises to a certain height. The gate 
here called the Dal kd Darwdzah is 
niuch resorted to for bathing and fish- 
ing. The water is from 16 to 40 ft. deep, 
and abounds with fish resembling trout, 

Hazrathal is a large village on 
the W. side of the lake. It may 
he reached in half an hour from 
Naiwidyar. Along the whole front is 
a handsome flight of stone steps. 
There is a shrine here, in which a hair 
said to have been in Mu|?ammad’s 
beard is exhibited in a silver box. 
There ai-e 4 annual festivals, and 
thousands rcsoif; to this place to see 
the Md i Mubdrak or ** blessed hair.” 
The chief festival is in August. 
Formerly the feast of roses was one 
of the most distinguished of these 
festivals, and it was at this feast that 
the love quarrel occurred between 
Jahdngir and Ndr Haj^all, when she 


called in the aid of Kamdna, the en- 
chantress mentioned by Moore. 

The Nanim Bdgh, or “ garden of 
zephyrs ” is a few hundred yards beyond 
Hazratbal, and is an hour and a quarter 
by boat from Drogjun. It was made by 
one of the Mugfiul Emperors, probably 
Akbar. It has a great revetment wall 
of masonry, terraces, and stairs. The 
splendid avenues of rhancir trees, 30 
or 40 ft. .above the lake, throw a de- 
lightful shade over the grassy walks. 
The edifice built by the Emperor, which 
made one chief attraction of the place, 
is iKjw in ruins, and half hidden. But 
among the foli.age of the plane trees 
:iii exquisite view of the lake will be 
had. The glassy surface of the lake 
reflects the circling wall of mountains, 
which have especially in the morning 
sun their details softened, and their 
colours harmonized by a delicate haze. 
Innumerable ducks live on this lake, 
feeding on the roots of the Trajya 
hintphumi, 

Lie of Okandrs is also called 
the Rdpii Lanka or “ silver island.” 
It is opposite the Nasim Bhgh in 
the middle of the N. part of the 
lake. It was a favourite resort of 
Nilr Jahiin, and is mentioned by 
Bernier .and the poet Moore. The 
building is 46 yds. sq., and 3 ft. above 
the water. There was a platform with 
a plane tree at each corner, whence its 
name. These have disappeared, as has 
the temple with marble pillars, and a 
garden surrounding it, which Vigne 
saw there in 1836, There was also a 
black marble tablet, which, too, has 
gone; it bore the following inscrip- 
tion : — 

Three travellers, 

Baron Cabi. Von HUorl, ITom Jamun, 
John Henderson, from Jjodak, 

Godkbev Thomas Vionk, from Iskardo, 
Who met in Shrinagar, on the 
18th November, 1835, 

Have caused the immcB of those 
European travellers who liad previously 
Visited the Vale of Kashmir 
To be hereunder engraved. 

! Bernier, 1683, 

Forster, 1786. 

' Moorcroft, Trebeck, and Guthrie, 1823. 

Jacquismont, 1831. 

I Wolff, 1832. 

I Of these, three only lived to return 
I to their native country. 
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Shdlamdr Bdgih is at the KE. 
corner of the late, and connected 
with it by a canal 1 m. lon^», and 
12 yds. wiile. The ‘garden is 500 yds, 
long and 207 yds. wide at the lower 
end. but 200 yds. nt the upper end. It 
is enclosed by a ])rick and stone wall 
10 ft. high, and is arranged in 4 ter- 
races. There is a line of liasins of w'ater 
along the middle of the garden con- 
nected by a canal H ft. deep, and from 
0 to 1 4 yd.s. wide. The canal and the 
reservoirs are lined with polishctl 
black limestone. The water comes 
from a mountain stream, which tra- 
verses the garden in alternate* cas- 
cades and level runs. 

Th(? etymology of the wokI Shdla- 
nnir has b(*on much disputed. Drew 
is no doubt right in deriving it from 
Shdhij “ abode, ” and mdr, ** love,” 
*• Abode of love.” The Shdlamar 
Uag]i was made by the Emperor 
•lahangir. The chief beauty of the 
garden is the uppermost pavilion, 
which is supported on handsome 
columns of black and gi*ey marble, 
and is surrounded by a tank in which 
arc many fountains, and is shaded by 
plane trees. The tank is 62 yds. sq. 
and .34 ft. d(*ep, and is lined wl\h stone. 

The pavilion stands on a platform 

ft. high, and G6 ft. sq. It is 
20 ft. high, with a flat roof, which 
is supported on cither side by G 
finely carved pillars, polygonal and 
fluted. On 2 sides is an open cor- 
ridor Go ft. long, and IH ft. wide. 
In the ccnti-e is a passage 26 ft, long 
and 21 ft. wide, on either side of which 
is an ajiartmeiit 21 ft. long by 13 ft, 
wide. There are smaller pavilions in 
the 3 lower terraces. The Slnllamdr 
is a favourite place for entertain- 
ments, and when at night the fountains 
arc playing, and the whole garden is 
illuminated, the effect is magical. 

The Nitdidt Bd^ also was mode 
by JahAngir, and is situated in 
the middle of the E. side of the lake, 
and to reach it the visitor will pass 
under one of the bridges on the Satu, 
which is an artificial causeway, 4 m. 
long from the Naiwidyar bridge to the 
vilLago of Isbibarl, close to the N. side 
of the Nishdt Bdgl). This garden is , 


696 yds. long and 3G0 yd.s. wide, and 
is laid out in 10 terraces. As in the 
Shilamdr Bdgh there is a line of 
reservoirs along the centre of the 
whole garden connected by a canal 
13 ft. wide, and 8 in. deep. All this 
waterw’ay is lined with polished lime- 
stone, and adorned wdth many fountains. 
The stream is the same ns th.at wliich 
waters the Shdlamilr, and the cas- 
cades arc formed by inclined slabs 
of limestone beautifully scalloped to 
give a rippling appearance to the 
w'ater. A pavilion built over the 
stream completes the line at eacli end. 
The beauty of the scene, is enhanced 
by magnificent plane trees on cither 
side. 

Tlie Chus^hniali Shdhi or Iloyal foun- 
tain is a famous spring from the hill- 
8i<le, 1 m. from the 8.E. margin of 
tlie lake. I’ho garden in which the 
fountain is, is 113 yds. long, and 42 ft. 
wide. There are 3 terraces aiTanged 
like the ShiilnmAr and Nislnit gardens. 

After examining the j)laces of in- 
tei’cst at Shrinagar itself the traveller 
will next proceed to visit the build- 
ings of the greatest architectural in- 
terest in Kashmir, but before making 
his tour, he will do well to read tlie 
remarks which Mr. Fergusson has 
made on the peculiar style of Kashmir 
architecture. His observations are 
based on a stone model of a temple, 
which was drawn by General Cun- 
I niugham, and which is an exact copy 
of the larger buildings. “ The temple 
in this instance is surmounted by 4 
roofs (in the built examples, so far as 
they are known,, there ai’e only 2 or 
3) which are obviously copied from 
the usual wooden roofs common to 
most buildings in Kashmir, where the 
upper pyramid covers the central pari 
of the building, and the lower a 
verandah, separated from the centre 
cither by walls or merely by a range 
of pillars. In the wooden examples 
the interval between the 2 roofs seems 
to have been left open for light and 
air ; in the stone buildings it is closed 
with ornaments. Besides this, how- 
ever, all these roofs are relieved by 
dormer windows, of a pattern very 
similar to those found 111 mcdiseval 
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baildin/^ in Europe ; and the same 
steep sloping lines ai-c used, also, to 
cover doorways and porches, these 
being virtually a section of the main 
roof itself, and evidently a copy of the 
same wooden construction. 

The pillars which support the 
porticoes, and the one on which the 
model stands, arc by far the most 
striking peculiarity of this style ; their 
shafts liing almost identical with 
those of the Grecian Doric, and un- 
like anything of the class found in 
f)thor parts of India. Generally they 
are from 3 to 4 diameters in height, 
flimiilishing slightly towanls the 
capital, aiul mloriicd with 1(> flutes, 
rather shallower than those of the 
Grecian oixlcr. Doth the bases and 
capitals are, it is true, far more com- 
plicated than would have been tole- 
rated in Greece, but at rcestum and 
in Home we find with the Doric oixler 
a complexity of mouldings by no 
means unlike that found here. 

“ Nowhere in Kashmir do we find any 
trace of the bracket capital of the 
Hindiis, nor of the chniiges from square 
to octagon, or to the polygon of Ifl 
sides, and so on. Now that wc are 
becoming familiar with the classical 
influence that prevailed in GandhAra 
down to the 7th or tith century, wc 
liavc no difficulty in understanding 
whence those quasi-Grecian forms 
were derived, nor why they should be 
found so prevalent in this valley. It 
atlds, however, very considerably to 
our interest in the subject to find that 
the civilization of the W. left so 
strong an impress on the arts of this 
part of India, that its influence can be 
detected in all the Kashmiri buildings 
down to the time when the local style 
perished under Muljammadan influence 
in the beginning of the 14th century. 

“Although, thercfoi-e, there can be no 
mistake a^ut the principal forms of 
the architecture of Kashmir being 
^^rived from the classical styles of the 
W., and as little doubt as to the 
countries through which it was in- 
troduced into the valley, it must not 
^ overlooked that the classical in- 
nnence is fainter and more remote 
from its source in Kashmir than in 


Gandhdra.*’ (Hist, of Arch., pp. 
283-4.) 

By far the finest and typical ex- 
ample of the Kashmiri style is the 
temple of Marttand, 5 m. E. of Islanm- 
bdd, the ancient capital of the valley. 
IslAinAbdd was anciently called Aiiat- 
ndg, and obGiined its Muslim name 
in the loth century A.D. The houses 
at this place are mostly in ruins ; the 
beautiful carved work ornamenting 
the terracc.s, doors, and windows is 
almost destroyed by owls and jackals. 
To see the temple of Marttand the 
tmveller must proceed to IslAiiiubikl, 
which journey can be made cither as 
follows or in a boat, which is the 
easiest way. The land joumey is : — 


NulllCK of 
Stages. 

to 

fi 

Remarks. 


Mfl. 

lieight above sea hiv«l, 

Shrinagar . 

t — 

.^,1125 It. 

Avniitipur . | 
IslAinabacl . 1 

17 

5,350 ft. 1 

16 

5,600 ft. ' 

Total . 


* i 


Close to IslamtibAcl is Mottdriy whicli 
is slnulcd by a most magnificent avenue 
of plane trees. Here is a large square 
building, the 4th side of which is 
open to the valley. There is a large 
reservoir in the centre, about 80 paces 
broad. A spring of fine water gushes 
into it from the rock underneath the 
building. Here, as at Isldmdbdd, the 
fish are in immense numbers, and arc 
regarded l)y the people as sacred. The 
spring reminded Baron Hugel of that 
of the Oroiites in Syria, more esj>ccially 
of that of the valley of Balbek, though 
in respect of quantity of water, both 
these are much suf passed by the spring 
at Mattan. 

M&rttand Temple , — This building 
stands well on an elevated plateau. 
No tree or house interferes with its 
solitary grandeur, and its ruins, thrown 
down probably by an earthquake, lie 
scattered as they fell. The temple is 
only 60 ft. long by 38 ft. broatl. The 
width, however, is increased by 2 
wings to 60 ft. According to Cun- 
ningham it was also 60 ft. high, so 
! that in its dimensions, although on a 
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smaller scale, it resembles the temple 
at Jerusalem, which was 160 ft. long, 
broad, and high. In plan at least, it 
reproduces the Jewish temples, more 
nearly than any other known build- 

iiig. 

According to Cunningham the roof 
was of stone, but Mr. Fevgusson is of 
opinion that the walls could never 
have supported a stone roof, and that 
it must, therefore, have been of woo(l. 
The inclosurc in which the temple 
stands is now ruined, but it measures 
220 ft. by 142 ft. In each face is a 
central cell JO ft. high, and higher 
than the colonnade on which it stands. 
It is probable that the interior of the 
quadrangle was originally filled with 
water, up to within a foot of the bases 
of the columns, and access to the 
temple was gained by a pathway of 
slabs supported on solid blocks, which 
lead from the steps of the gateway to 
those of the tcniplc. The temple at 
Bdramiila still stands in the midst of 
water. There is no inscription to give 
the date of construction, but it is 
certain that the inclosure was built 
by Salitdditya, who reigned 726 to 
7(51 A.D., but Cunningho^ ascribes 
the building to Rdndditya, who reigned 
578 to 694 A.D. It is a curious fact 
that Rdndditya married a daughter of 
the CJhola King, and assisted him to 
build an aqueduct on the Kdvdri ; 
now the only temple according to 
Fergusson that resembles this one, is 
the smaller temple at Kdnchi in the 
Chola country. 

The stone of which the temple is 
built is so friable that the sculptur^ 
now are hardly recognizable, out it 
would seem that all the principal 
figures have snake l^ods, which would 
lead one to suppose that the temple 
wasNdga. By the natives the temple is 
called Pdndu Kuru, a name which 
simply refers the date to the time of the 
Pdndavas and Kauravas. Baron Htigel 
says, ‘Hhe more one examines the 
mighty mass of Koran Pandau, the 
deeper is the impression it makes on 
the mind.'* In another place he says, 
** the dark masses with their gigantic 
ontlines are softened, down by the 
slider pillars in many places, and the 


large round apertures over the doors 
must have admitted sufficient light to 
dispel much of the obscurity.” As the 
temple is really very small, to speak 
of it-s gigantic outlines is gross exag- 
geration. 

Armitipur * — On returning from 
Mdrttand the traveller may stop at 
Avantipiir. Avanti is the name of the 
modern Uj jain, and Drew is in error in 
accenting the a. The temples at this 
place were erected during the reign of 
Avanti-Varmma, l)etweeri 876 and 
904 A.D. The two principal temples 
stand in courtyards, wliich measuic 
externally 200 ft. by 1(50. The style 
closely resembles that of the temple at 
Mdrttand, only there is greater rich- 
ness of det.ail. 

Mr. Fergusson has given a wocKlcut 
of a pillar here, which'closely I’csembles 
the pillars of the tomb at Myecna;. 
Avantipiir was also once a capital of 
K.ashmSr. It is 16 hours* journey hy 
water to the S. of Shrlnagar, 

Jika)iiyar is on the road between 
U'ri and Naiisbahra, the 9th and lOtli 
stations on the route up from Marl. 
This of courec can be visited by the 
traveller who comes from Mari, but as 
there are other routes to Shrlnagar it 
is mentioned here. The temple mea- 
sures 146 ft. by 120, and except from 
natural decay of the stone is ve^ per- 
fect. The trefoiled arch with its tall 
pediment, the detached column and its 
architrave are as distinctly shown here 
as in any other existing example, and 
present all^thosequaBi-classicalfeatures 
which we now know were inherited 
from the neighbouring province of 
Gandbdra. The central temple is only 
26 ft. sq., and its roof is now covered 
wdth wooden shingles. 

Payech , — There is also a temple a* 
Payech, which, though one of the 
smallest is among the most elegant 
and most modern examples of the 
Kashmir style. Its dimensions arc 
only 8 ft. sq. for. the superstructure, 
and 21 ft. high, including the base- 
ment, but with even these 
it acquires dignity from being 
with only 6 stones, 4 for the wall and 
2 for the roof. It stands by itself on 
a hill without any court or surrouna* 
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ings. Payech is a small village 10 m. 
from Pdmpiir, which is 7 m. S. of 
Shrinagar. 

Summer Retreats. — A principal 
one of these, Giilniarg, has already been 
mentioned. It is SO m. by land from 
Shrlnagar. Another is TnrAr^ 17 m. S, 
of Shrlnagar, on one of the higher 
Karewas.* All round it are narrow 
Karewa ridges divided by deep valleys, 
^vhosG ridges arc covered with a low 
growth of Pinus excclxa. In the town 
is the shrine of Stidh Ntiru din, 
which is much resorted to by the Kash- 
miris in autumn. From the middle of 
July till the middle of September the 
traveller may go to one of these places 
or to jVifmhuff, w'hcrc the climate is de- 
licious. The valley is 8 m. long and 
1 ^ broad, and is one of the first graz- 
ing grounds in the country. There is 
a very small village, but no T. B., and 
provisions and porters are scarce, but 
there arc lovely spots for encamping. 
The hills near abound with bears and 
other wild Ixiasts, so that it is a | 
favourite place for sportsmen. It may 
be said that in shooting bears in the 
hills, great care should be taken to 
keep above the animal, as the rush of 
a bear down hill will hairily be 
stopped even by a bullet, and a single 
blow from the animal is death. 

* A Karewa is a plateau of alluvial material ; 
the soil for the most part is loam, or a 
loamy clay. There are 2 kinds, one which 
makes a table-land so flat as to the eye to 
seem perfectly so, the other which elopes up 
to the mountains. 


ROUTE 30. 

BAWAL PINDt TO MAROALA, WAH, 
HASAN ABDAL AND ATAK (AT- 
TOCK). 

The traveller will leave Rdwal 
Pindl by the Panjdb N. Railway and 
proceed to JAnl kA Sang, from which 
place he will drive to Margala. The 
stations are as follows : — 



Distance. 

Ni-imes of 
Sbilious. 

Time 

Miles from 
Ibiwal Pindl. 

n 

15 

R^wal Pindl . 
Tarnaul Juuct. 
JdnikaSang . 

P.M. 

7.18 
8. 8 
8.31 

A.M. 
4.55 
5.40 
12. 7 

' 


MArgala.— This place is .8 m. from 
Janikii Sang, and at it is the monument 
to General JolinNicholson, which well 
deserves a visit. On the right of the 
road is a circular basin of clear water 
2.^ ft. 4 in. in diameter and ft. deep. 
The water comes from the Hills to the 
N, and rises in the basin in a fountain 
over 6 ft. high. Not far from this is 
a circular trough for w’atering animals, 
where 15 can drink at once. The 
place is overshadowed by fine trees. 
A pretty police station, built of blue 
granite, with 3 rooms, stands close to 
the road. Round the fountain is a 
garden, wdiich is kept in owler by an 
old man, who receives 5 rs. a month. 

On the S. of the road, and 121 yds. 
from it, Ixjgins a causeway 22 ft. 
broad, paved with rough blue stone, 
with a fence of the same 18 in. high. 
The causeway Hgins and ends with 
two pillars, 7 ft. 4 in. high, and is 660 
ft. long. After passing along the 
causeway, mount a rock, rough and 
slippery, but not steep, for 480 ft., at 
the end of which is the monument, an 
obelisk, built on a hill 100 ft. high, and 
excessively gteep on all sides except 
that leading up from the causeway. 
The obelisk is placed on 3 platfoi-ms, 
the lowest of which is 36 ft. 6 in. sq. 
and 4 ft. high, the 2nd is 31 ft. sq. and 
4 in. high, and the 8rd is of the same 
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height and 25^ ft. sq» On the 3rd | said that the Emperor BAbar, when he 


jilatforra is a pedestal, which is 20 ft. 
by 15. Fi*om that platform a passage 
(> ft. 6 in. long leads into a ehaml^r 
inside the pedestal. This chamber is 
7 ft. stp Tn the left-hand corner oppo- 
site the entrance is the following in- 
scription : — 

Tins Column 

Is erected by friends, British and Native, 
To the Memory of 

Brio.-Gex. JOHN NICHOLSON, C.B., 
Who, after taking a hero’s part 
In four great wars 
For the defence of British India : 

K.ab«I 1840 

1st .Sikh War . . . . 1843 

‘Jnd Sikh War . . . 1848 

Sipahi Mutiny . . . . 1857 

And lioing os renowned 
For his Civil rule iu the Pniyiib 
As for his share in its coinjuest. 

Fell mortally wounded, on the 14th September, 
lu Ie<ading vhdory 
The main column of assault at the 
Great Siege of Dihli, 

And died 2'ind September, 1857, 

Aged 214. 

Mourned by the two races with an equal grief. 

There is a flight, of iron Ktep8 iii8i<le 
the pedestal and obelisk, and the 
height inside is 94 ft., anji the trian- 
gular top of the obelisk measures 
about 8 ft., and tliis with the base of 
15 ft. and the 3 platforms of 4 ft. each 
make the total height 129 ft., but a 
contractor who saw it built says it is 
1 33 ft. high. There are 99 steps on the 
iron staircase, and there arc 3 landing 
places, but it is (piitc dark after the 
1st. From the oliclisk hill there is a 
fine view over the country to the W. 

Having returned from MArgala to i 
Jdiii kA Sang the traveller will go by 
rail to Atak. The stations are as fol- 
lows : — 0 

Numes of Statlon8. Distance. 

Karii K41a . . . . d miles. 

Hasan Abdul . . . 10 ,, 

Burhdn . . . . 7 ,; 

Jjawrencepi’ir »i 

Campbcllpur . . . 7 „ 

HijiBhih . . . . 7 , 

Atak 6 ;; 

Total . . . . 48 miles. 

At 6 m. from 8arAt Kdlaistbebeau- 
tiful village of WdA, WAh is an excla- 
mation of astonishment, and it is 


first saw this beautiful place, used this 
exclamation, hence its name. The 
village is on the bank of a stream of 
clear water. This .stream is bridged 
over. Tlic traveller should alight on 
the riudi side of the l)ri(lgc, on M^hich 
side is the house of llaidt I^an, to 
whom the Government gave Wah in 
reward for his services. He was 
Nicholson’s A.D.C., and when the hero 
was wounded carried him off the field. 
There arc 4 other villages be.side8 Wdh, 
which were given to viz., 

Gati3^a, Hallu, Baharah, and Kaiidi- 
yaripiir. It is i m. from the road to 
the entmnee iiitoI;Iaiiit’s garden, where 
there is a pool full of mahsir lish, many 
of them more than a foot long, arxl a 
tolerable bangld, from which to Haiat’s 
own residence is ^ m. more through a 
very pi'ctty garden, shaded with fine 
trees, and with streams of clear water, 
which occasionallj’^ fall in cascades, 
The village of Wah, which is at the 
S.W, end of this gai’deu, has about 300 
houses. Haidt’s house overlooks the 
village and the garden. Along the 
front is written the Muslim creed in 
Arabic, Haidt’s brother by a different 
mother lives in Gujardnwdld, and his 
only uterine brother is Ghiildm Muliaiu- 
mad. On a hill to the left is a place 
sacred to a saint who is called Ziiidah 
Pir by his votaries. 

JIamih AhdaU--~Axi account of this 
place will be found in Cunningham’s 
Arch. Keports, vol. ii. p. 135. That 
authority identifies it with the place 
11§ m. to the N.W. of Taxi la, where 
Hwcu Thsang visited the tank of tlic 
serpent king Eld Patra, A m. to the 
E. of the town is the famous spring of 
Babd Wall, or as the Sikhs calls him 
Paiija 8dbih. The shrine of this saint 
is on the peak of a lofty and preciint- 
ous hill, at the N.W. foot of which 
numerous s[)riijgs of limpid water 
gush out of the ground and form a 
rill which falls into the Wdh rivulet, 
i m. to the W. of Hasan Abdal. At 
the shrine of Bdbd Wall is a small 
square reservoir of clear water, full of 
fish, Moorcroft and Eh.'hinstone take 
Bdbd Wall and Hasan Abdal to be the 
same person, but Cunningham was 
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informed that BAhd Waif was a saint 
from Kaiidahiir, whose shrine is on 
the top of the hill, but Hasan Abdal 
or The Mml/’ was a Oujar, whose 
tomb is at the foot of the hill, and who 
built the Marat which still goes by his 
name. At the E. entrance into the 
town on the right hand, about J m. 
fro n the T. B., is the tomb of one of 
Akbar’s wives, which the ignorant peo- 
ple say is that of Ndr Jahdn. 

The streets through which one 
passes to it are paved with rough 
angular stones. The road is then 
crossed by a clear rapid brook, which 
is passed on stepping stones, and then 
a few yds. beyond is a Sikh temple 
near a beautiful pool of water, cano- 
pied with mullxirry and pippal trees 
of lai^e size. 1 1 is 38 ft. sq. , includ- 
ing three lines of steps, and 3 ft. deep. 
It is full of mahsir, some of them as 
big as a 20 lb. salmon. 

Walk now 2.50 yds. along the stream, 
past some ruined edifices of the time 
of Jahdngfr, and past another pool 
where the fish are smaller, to the 
so-called Tomb o/S\ur */ahdn. It is in 
a garden surrounded by a wall, which 
has 4 slim towers, one at each corner. 
The enclosure is 200 ft, sq., and is 
well filled with trees, amongst which 
is a Cypress more than 50 ft. high. 
Towards the centre, in line with the 
door, is a rectangular block of masonry, 
plain and without inscription. It 
measures 15 ft. 6 in. by 13 ft. 11 in, ; 
it has a base (J in. high and 16 ft. long 
by 16ft. Sin. broad. The block is 
7 ft. 9 in. high. the right of it as 
you enter is a plain tomb without 
ally inscription, which is said by 
the guide to be that of an 
officer in Nicholson’s Corps, named 
Campbell. I’here is wild sheep shoot- 
mg in the hills, and snipe, pigeons, 
and^ ducks about the streams. The 
^cient name of ^asan Abdal was 
flaro, which is still the name of the 
large stream 3 m. to the W. 

The two cantonments of Lawrence- 
pur and Campbellpiir were perhaps 
faopted as sanitaria, and Lawrenceptir 
1* now utterly deserted and the houses 
JJ® felling down. At Campbellpdr 
there is a battery of artillery. 


A^k (Attoch), — This name in Hindi 
and M.arAthi signifies “ stop,” and 

hence,” “ limit.” Pratap Singh, the 
dc]>©scd Ilj'ija of Satrlrsi, when he was 
.asked how Far his kingdom extended, 
used to reply, “Atakparyaut,” “ as far 
as At.ak,” that being the limit of Hindii 
empire, of which he considered himself 
the rightful heir. This name, how- 
ever, was given by Akbar, but the old 
name as preserved by llasbidu ’d din 
was Ettankur(seeCnnningham, V4)l. ii., 
p. 7), and the authority cited thinks 
that wonl comes from the Takhs or 
Takk.ars, a race of the N. PanjAb. 

Opposite Atak, on the W.bank of the 
Indus, was the great fort of KhairA- 
bAd, which is well known to all the 
people on both banks of the river as the 
fortress of RAJA Hodi, or Udi. On the 
rock at Khairabad there were, a few 
years ago, several circular marks 
which are said to have been made 
by the horse of king RasAlu, who 
killed Udi. The Chinese pilgrim 
Mung-yun refers to these marks, 
which he accounts for by an absurd 
legend regarding Buddha. Be these 
things as they may, it is certain that 
Atak has seen the pass, age of every 
conqueror who has invaded India 
from the time of Alexander the Oreat 
downwards ; but independent of his- 
torical interest, the place is inviting 
to the traveller as being one of the 
most picturesque in India. 

Atak is a municipal town and for- 
tress, and hcad-quartei-s of a sub- 
district of the same name. The pop. 
in 1868 was 1454, and is now said to 
be 2,000, The fort is situated on a 
commanding height, overhanging the 
Indus, and a little to the S. of the 
point where it receives the KAbul river. 
The Emj)eror Al^ar built this fort in 
1683 A.D., and also established a ferry. 
Banjit Singh occupied the place in 
1813, and it remained in the hands of 
the Sikhs till the British conquest of 
1849, It is now held by a consider- 
able European detachment, including 
a battery of artillery. At J of am. 
before reaching Atek, there is a Cus- 
toms Post. 

The T. B. is to the E. of the 
Church, which again is to the E, 
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of the fort, and between them is a 
ravine 200 ft. deep. The road to the 
T. B. is very narrow, and so steep 
that the horses are taken out at . the 
Customs Office, and 20 men are yoked 
to the carriage, if the traveller comes 
in one, and with many groans drag it 
to the T. B., which is perched on the 
hill overlooking the road from Piudi 
to the Bridge of Boats. The road 
runs nearly parallel to the Indus, that 
is finm K. to W.,'and turns at right 
angles to the Bridge of Boats, leaving 
on the left a deep ravine, on the N. 
side of which stands the T. B., and to 
the fi. of it another bangld, which is 
sometimes the residence of the com- 
mandant of the fort. On the 8. side 
, of the mvine overlooking the united 
river, at the height of 300 ft., is an 
old Sardi, converted into a mess- 
room. There were ladies* apartments 
here for the Emperor’s court. 

A ravine to the S. divides the Sard! 
from the higher hill, on which is the 
fort, and at its E. extremity, at a 
distance of about 50 yds., is the /.%• 
l%$h churchy the top of which is about 
1,200 ft. above the sea. After this 
brief description of the place, we must 
return to the general view, which is 
certainly one of the finest in India. 
The Indus, Ixsfore it mdets the Kdbul 
river, is a clear, bright, and sparkling 
stream. The Kdbul river is much 
larger, and meets the Indus at right 
angles, with a dark, deep, and turbid 
volume of water, below high hills, 
which at 1 m. or so from the stream 
grow into mountains from 2,000 ft. to 
3,000 ft. high. To the N. the moun- 
t's are of a deep blue tint, and 
further in the same direction peer the 
snow-capped peaks of the Hindd 
Kdsh. 

The Afghdn Hills that line the 
joint river near A^ak, have round 
towers and mined forts dotted about 
them, but the Atak fort opposite to 
them resembles some old baronial 
castle. It crowns a rock 800 ft. high, 
and descends a considerable distance 
along its sides. Opposite to it is the 
Bridge of Boats, which consists of 24 
large baiges moored side by side, and 
planked over. The Indus hero mea- 


sures 970 ft. across in April, but 
during the rains it rises considerably, 
though the water does not extend 
much over the banks, as they are very 
steep. The Kdbul river at the same 
season measures 689 ft. across, and 
runs like a sluice, the current being 
much more mpid than that of the 
Indus. The hridge of boats at 
Naushalira consists of 16 barges. At 
about J of a m. to the N. of it is a 
round tower on the Afgh^ii side of 
the river, which marks where the 
tunnel comes out. Parallel to it, at 
the height of 100 ft. above the river, 
is the corresponding shaft. This shaft 
is reached by a passage hewn in the 
rock, which is at most 6 ft. high and 
6 ft. broad. At present it is blocked 
with heaps of big stones. From the 
beginning of this passage to the shaft 
is 60 ft. The shaft is 8 ft;. in diameter, 
and is railed round. The passage to 
the shaft is dry, but at 20 ft, down, 
the shaft is full of water. 

The Fort is very interesting. Out- 
side it to the W., and 50 yds. down, is 
the tomb of a Diwdn of the saint 
’ Abdu 1 Kddir Gildni. It stands on a 
small inclosure on the edge of a cliff. 
There is a stone here, which is a 
little broken, but has an Arabic 
inscription in the Tughra character. 
The inscription gives the name as 
Bhekh ’Abdu ’r K^mdn with the date 
1132 A.H. = 1713 X.D. At the Powder 
Magazine facing N. is a white marble 
slab, with an inscription which says ; 

The spiritual guide of tlie kings of the work! 
is Akbar. 

May God Most High exalt his dignity I 

with the date 991 a.h;=s1583 a.d. 

The N.B, gate of the fort is the 
Marl Gate, and the Bihli Gate is on 
the opposite side. In the interior of 
the fort are barracks for 2 companies 
of infantry and a battery of artillery. 
Before reaching the Dihli Gate a cui- 
non battery is passed, armed with 
24-pounders and 8-inch and 10-inch 
mortars. On a line with the Dibli 
Gate there used to be many houses, 
which the Britiah have cleared away, 
and at the N.E, comer is the tomb of 
the Diwdn already mentioned- Be- 
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tween these is a path | of a m. long, 
which lends to the Olive battery, armed 
with three 24-pounder8, and 60 ft. 
above the river. It commands the 
Bridge of Boats, A guard of 100 
Sikh soldiers are in charge of this 
most important batteiy, above which 
is another battery of 18»pounders, 80 
ft. above the river. 

From the Clive battery descend to 
the water bastion, by a staircase which 
is at one place quite dark. Just at the 
left corner of the bastion is a tree, 
under which the last Sikh governor 
was stabbed by the Pathdn be- 
siegers. Here the river is rapid and 
turbid. Walking a little to the S., 
the traveller will obtain a fine view 
of the old Ldhor Gate of the town. 
Its walls are perforated with shot, 
and there are 9 holes made with 
cannon-balls, and there is a well- 
known mosque of small dimensions 
close by at the water’s edge. A num- 
ber of large dogs are chained up at 
the inner side of this gateway. Over 
the inner part of it are 2 Masonic 
signs coloured blue, and above them 
in the centre is a chariot, much de- 
faced. 

Close to the Mess is a place where | 
the commandant was attacked by a 
serpent, which pursued him, and 
almost overtook him in a narrow 
path, with a precipice of 20 ft. on one 
side, and a perpendicular rock on the 
other, and he had to drop down from 
that height to escape. He was not 
hurt, and obtained a lantern and club 
and killed the snake. The fact is, the 
fort and its vicinity swarra with snakes 
and scorpions. The same night the 
sentry was attacked by a serpent, 
which he killed with his bayonet. 
These reptiles render A^ak, which 
would otherwise be a pleasant station, 
uisagreeable and dangerous. There is 
also another disadvantage at it in the 
terrific thunderstorms which break 
over it and do much damage. As a 
proof of this, a tablet may be referred 
to in the Cemetery, which is inscribed 
w memo|yof AB8is.-SargeonKirke, 
H.D., who died In garrison sudc^enlj, 
2l8t of Jan., 1862. TTiis gentleman 
had obtained his leave to England, 


and the carriage was at the door to 
take him away. He went to shut the 
window, and was struck dead by 
lightning. 

St. Peter's Church at Atak is a large 
building for the size of the station. It 
is 1188 ft. above sea level. The Atak 
Peak behind is 2097 ft. Tlic N.E. 
bastion of the fort is 1210 ft., and the 
water bastion 891 ft. St. Peter’s is 
79 ft. 6 in. long, and 48 ft. broad. It is 
quite plain, and there are no tablets. On 
either side of the aisle there are 2 pil- 
lars and 2 pilasters. It was consecrated 
in December, 18H3. The cemetery is 
in the ravine a little E, of the T. B. 
Here will be found the inscription to 
Dr. Kirke and others to officers of the 
Rifle Brigade and 77th Regt. The 
cemetery is full of long grass, in which 
no doubt snakes are to be found. 


ROUTE 31. 

KALU babAi to shAh kI derI 
(TAXILA) AND ABBOTTAbAD. 

Kalu Sardi is only 6 m. from Jdni 
kd Sang by railway. There is an en- 
gineer’s bangU, which may be used 
when the engineer is not there as a 
T. B. Should it be occupied, the tra- 
veller will go to the Sarai, the court- 
yard of which is generally very filthy, 
though the bangld itself is clean and 
free from insects. The traveller will 
do well to start very early, as it will 
take some time to visit Taxila. He 
wdll drive a m. to the N.E. and then 
get down at a dirty lane wliich leads 
to the town of Shdh ki Deri. 
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Shdh ki Deri , — The houses here 
cluster round tin eminence from 50 to 
100 ft. high. The people aie JAts, 
who were Hindiis and are now Mus- 
lims. It will be possible and very de- 
sirable to borrow a pony here. The 
visitor will walk through the town, on 
the E, outskirts of which is a ceme- 
tery. 

At ^ a m. E. of the town the 
traveller will turn off to the left, and 
after going 100 yds. will ascend a 
mound close to a small hamlet called 
Ganj Bahadur, and about 100 ft, in 
circumference. This mound has been 
dog into all over. Here, then, begins 
the site which Cunningham, vol. ii. p. 
Ill, affirms to be that of Taxila, lie 
bas^ his opinion on the fact that 
Hwen Thsang states that Taxila w^as 
3 days’ journey fi’ora the Indus, and he 
says, “ that he w^as able to trace no 
less than 55 stupas, 2 as large as the 
great Manfkydld Tope, 28 monasteries, 
and 9 temples." 

Taxila.— About 50 years after Alex- 
ander the Great’s visit, Taxila rebelled 
against the King of Magadha, who 
sent first his elder son, and then his 
younger, the great Ashoka. to reduce 
the place. Taxila submitted, and 
Ashoka reside<l there as Viceroy of 
the Panjdb, ns did bis son Kundla. In 
42 A.D. to 45, Taxila was visited by 
Apollonius of Tyana, who says that 
the city was not unlike the ancient 
Ninus or J41ncveh, that thei:e was 
a Temple of the Sun, in which were 
statues of Alexander and Poms. There 
was also a garden a stadium in length, 
with a tank in the midst, filled by cool 
and refreshing streams. . 

In 400 A.D. Taxila was visited by 
Fa-Hian, who calls it Chu-sha-shi-lo, 
or “ the severed head,” and adds that 
Buddha bestowed bis head in alms at 
this place. The next traveller who 
visited Taxila was Hwen Thsang, who 
came to it first in C30 a.d,, and again 
in 643 A.D., on his return to China. 
The city was 1| of a m. in circuit. 
The province was a dependency of 
Kashmir, and was famous for its fer- 
tilify. 2 m. to the N. was a stupa 
built Iw King Ashoka, on the spot 
where Buddha mode a of his head. 


This was one of the four great stupas 
famous all over N.W. India. 

The mins arc divided by Cunning- 
ham into 6 portions, the names of 
which, beginning at the S., are as fol- 
lows : — 

Ist, Blr or Pher. 

2nd, Hatidl. 

3rd, Sir-Kap-kd-kot. 

4th, Kacha-kot. 

5th, Babar Khdna. 

6th, Sir-Sukh-kd-kot. 

The Tamrd river runs from the W. 
to a little to the N. of Kacha-ko^, then 
it comes down nearly due S. to Blr, 
and then turns to the E. It is neces- 
sary to warn the traveller that he 
must require a great deal of antiqua- 
rian ardour, and must bring with him 
some amount of lore to realize the 
buildings which Cunningham de- 
scribes, and which will be presented 
to his eyes only ns long lines of 
rubbish. 

It is rather unfortunate that the 
Chinese pilgrim Sung-yun speaks of 
the place where Buddha gave bis body 
to feed a tiger as “ a high mountain 
with scarped precipices and towering 
peaks that pierce the clouds," as there ‘ 
is nothing of the sort at Shdh ki Bcrl. 
Cunningham reads head " for 
“body," and regawis the hill of Bar- 
Gayh as the place where the offering 
was made. The lower half of this 
hill has been covered with build- 
ings, and is still called Hatidl or 
H^didl, which means “the place of 
bones. " A copper-plate has been found 
which speaks or Liako Kujuluka as the 
Satrap of CJhliara and Chukhsa, to the 
N.E, of the city of Taxila. This 
plate was found in the middle of Sir- 
Sukh, which is to the N.E. of Sir- 
Kap. 

At the village’of Mokra Malidr^ f of 
a ni. to the N. B. of ShAh kl Deri, and 
600 yds. to the W. of Sir-Kap, Can- 
ningham found several portions of 
Ionic capitals, being the only remains 
of the Ionic orfer yet found in India, 
They belong to a Buddhist templo» 
with Ionic pillars, the entrance to 
which is on the E, side towards the 
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city, through a portico, supported by 4 
maBsive sandstone pillars, and leading 
into a ball .Sf)J ft. long by 16f ft. 
broad. On each side of this hall is a 
room 20^ ft. by 1 5f ft. 

On the W. a wide doorway leads into 
the sanctum of the temple, which was 

79 ft. by 23^ ft., and surrounded by a 
r jntinuous pedestal for statues, 4 ft. 
8^ in. broad and 2 ft. high. Here were 
found some gold leaf and fragments of 
plaster statues. The lower diameter 
of each pillar was 2 ft. 4^ in. , which 
at the usual |)roportion of 9 diameters 
would give a total height of rather 
more than 21 ft. The bases of these 
columns correspond exactly with the 
pure Attic base, which was very com- 
monly used with the Ionic order, as in 
the Ki’ectheium at Athens ; but the 
capitals differ from the usual Greek 
forms, in the extreme height of the 
abacus. The volutes also differ, but 
they present the same side views 
of a baluster, which is common to 
all the Greek forms of the Ionic 
order. 

Cunningham found 12 largo copper 
coins of Azas under the foundation of 
the statue i)latform all sticking toge- 
ther, ’which would show that the 
temple is as old as the time of Azas, or 

80 B.c. * At 2000 ft, to the N. of 
Mohra Maliiir, on the S. bank of the 
TamAr, are the remains of another 
Buddhist temple close to a mound 
200 ft. sq. at base and 16 ft. high. 
The temple was 76 ft, sq. , surrounded 
by a wall 122 ft. sq. At the N. end of 
Sir- Kan are the ruins of another tem- 
ple. This has a curious circular pit 
32 ft. in diameter, and 18 ft. deep. 
This pit communicates on its B. side 
with a room 43 ft. 4 in. by 32 ft., in 
which were found numerous pieces 
of burnt clay statues of colossal size. 

Between Kacha-Ko^ and Sir-Sukh 
are the remams of a stupa, surrounded 
py an open cloister 8 ft. wide, and 
Itself 40 ft. in diameter, foiToing a 
of 90 ft., behind which are cells 
ft. broad, 14^ ft, long. It stands 
called Babar KhAna, or 
house of the tiger,” so that it is 
fought that this is the famous monu- 
ment which Ashoka ei*ected on the 


S,ttddfiist Temples. 

spot where Buddha offered his head to 
a starving tiger. Cunningham says, 
“these ruins, covering an area of 6 sq. 
m., are more extensive, more interest- 
ing, and ill inucli better preservation 
than those of any ancient place in the 
Biiiijdb. 

I'hc great city of Sir-Kap with its 
citatlcl of Hatidl ami its detached 
work of Bir and Kacha Kot, has a cir- 
cuit of 4f m., and the fort of Sir-Sukh 
with its outwork is of the same size, 
each being nearly as large as Shdh 
Jahdn’s city of DihH, but the number 
and size of the stupas, monasteries, and 
other religious buildings is even more 
wonderful than the great extent of 
the city. Here both coins and anti- 
quities are found in far greater num- 
l^r than in any other place between 
the Indus and Jhilam.” 

The detail of the buildings is shortly 
as follows : ^ a m. to the B. of Shdhpur 
is No. 1, a village ; to the S.E. extremity 
of ihe ruins is the Chir Thup, or 
“ split tope,” which equals the tope of 
Manikyald in size. The platform on 
which it stands is 60 ft. above the 
level of the fields. No. 2 is a small 
stupa in the court, of No. 1. Nos. 3 
and 4 arc the ruins of small stupas, 
with attached monasteries on the high 
ground to the N. of the great stupa. 
Nos. 6, 6, 7, 8, are the remains of small 
stupas to the S.E. of the great stupa, 
and Nos. 9 to 16 are the ruins of 8 
small stupas to the W. of No. 1, 
clustered round the village of Shdhpur. 
In No. 13 was found an inscribed stone 
VA>se, and in No. 14 a copper-plate 
inscription. 

On the vase was written in the 
Aryan-I^dli characters, ‘♦This Stupa 
was erected in Tnxila by the Brothers 
Sinhila and Siuha-Eakshita, in honour 
of all the Buddhds.” Nos. 17, 18 and 
19 lie S. of the Tamrd brook, between 
Shdhpur and the Bir mound ; the 1st 
is a large squai’e mound 35 ft. high, 
called Kotera-kd-Pindi, All have 
been explored by the villagers. 
Nos. 20, 21, 22, are the ruins of small 
stupas on the Bir mound ; No. 28 is 
a small ruined stu]m to the B. of 
Birkap. 

No, 24 is a broken monolith oallod 
% 




Chnra^ or “ Bolt,” by the villagers ; 
it lies in 6 pieces. in a ravine to the 
N.W. of the Hatidl citadel. The pillar 
is of a soft grey coarse sandstone, and 
is much weather-worn. One of the 
pieces bears traces of an inscription 
in Aryan-PjUf characters. The whole 
length of the 5 pieces is 17 ft, 10 in. 
Cunningham found the top of the 
capital .Sft. 2 in. sq. and 9 in. thick; 
he found also part of the base. No. 
25 is a small ruined stupa on the N.W. 
of Hatidl ; Nos. 26 and 27 are ruined 
towers on the same ridge. No. 28 is 
the remains of a large temple near 
the N. end of Sirkap, 43 ft, long by 
32 ft. broad. Cunningham found here 
numerous pieces of broken colossal 
figures in burnt clay, the lid of a 
black steatite box 3 in. in diameter, a 
square bar of lead 13^ in, long and 
li in. thick, and other unimportant 
articles. 

At the E. end of the temple, at the 
distance of 6 ft. and connected by a 
doorway 14 ft. wide, is a circular well 
32 ft. in diameter and 18 ft. deep, 
which has been excavated without 
finding anything. 

No. 29 is the remains of another 
stone column. No. 30 is. a mound 
100 ft, sq., on the 1. bank of the TamrA 
near Maliar-ku-Mora ; it is the remains 
of a temple or other large building, 
110 ft. long from N. to H. and 78 ft. 
broad, with a colonnade all round. 
On the E. side a large sandstone 
column w’as found, which is interesting 
as the first Bj)ccimcn of pure Greek 
architecture that has yet Inicn dis- 
covered in the Paiijab. It is the x>er- 
feet Attic base of a column 2 ft. 4f in. 
Iq diameter. 

Noa. 31 to 36 belong to the Ganga 
group of monuments in Babar Ehina ; 
of these 32 is a small ruined stuiHi, in 
which was found a circular stone box 
1 ft. in diameter and 3 in. deep, beauti- 
fully turned and polished, writh a 
sandstone lid, inside which wa^ a 
bollow crystal figure of a goose, con- 
taining a thin gold plate 2| in. long 
and 1 in. broad, inscribed with Aryan- 
Pill characters. 

Cunningham thinks that the words 
Sirac and Dhato in .this inscription 


refer to the head of Buddha which was 
offered in this place, and that the 
stupa was erected over a piece of the 
heatl-bonc. No. 33 is a small ruined 
stupa ; No. 34 is a small monastery ; 
No. 35 is a circular room, or a well, 

10 ft. in diameter, inside which a 
villager named Niir found a gold plate 
weighing 38 rs., and worth more than 
600 rs., w'ltich was lying loose among 
the rubbish. No. 36 is a small ruined 
stupa in which Nilr found a small 
stone box, 2 stone geese, and some 
copper coins and beads. No. 37, called 
JhandiAla-kl-Dcrl, is the loftiest mass 
of min now existing near Shdh I)erf ; i 
it is a mound 45 ft. high and 200 ft, 
sq. at base. Cunningham ordered it 
to be excavated, and the workmen 
found a large copper coin of Azas and 
a very large quantity of ashes, which 
shewed the building had l)ceii de- 
stroyed by fire. 

No. 38 is a large square mound of 
ruins, 29 ft. high, close to the W. side j 
of 37 ; the outer dimensions arc 196^ ft. 
by 108i ft. No. 39 is a small ruined 
stupa, in which Niir found nothing. 

No. 40 is a large ruined stupa, in which 
Niir found a large polished yellow 
slab, w^hich ho sold to a goldsmith of 
Bdwal Pindi for 1 r., who re-sold it 
for 5 rs. for the tombstone of a British 
soldier. This stupa Cunningliam Ixs 
lieves to be the famous monument 
which Ashoka erected on the spot 
where Buddha offered Ids head. No. 

41 is a small ruined stupa 1,500 ft. to 
the W. of No. 40, in this Ndr found a 
copper-plate inscription ; it lias been 
translated by Professor Dowsori in the 
Bengal Asiatic Koc. Journal for 1863, 
p. 421. It says “ In the year 78 of 
the great King Boga, on the 6th day 
of Panemos Liako Kusuluko, Satrap 
of Chhahara, deposited a relic of the 
holy Shakya Muni in the sepatiko in 
the country called Chhema, N.E. of 
the city of Taxila.” No. 42 is a ruined 
mound |m, to the N.W. of JliandiAla- 
kl-Dcri; it is 360 ft. sq. at base and 
31Jft. high. It was excavatecl by 
Cunningham without any particular 
result. Nos, 43 and 44 are ruined 

^e Tamrd has banks from 10 
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to 20 ft. high and some deep pools 
of water, but it must be crossed 
repeatedly. The following are the 
stages to Abbottdbdd. The traveller 
may go cither from Kalii-kbSardi or 
from Ilasan Abdal : — 


Names of 
Stages. 

■4J 

ja 

s 

Remarks. 

Didar . 
Harijuir . . 
Sulfcaninir . 
Abbottabiid. 

MS. 

12 

8 

12 

10 

A small village. 

A large town with a T. B. 
A rest house and sardi. 
AT*B. 


Abbott Ahad is a municipal town 
iind cantonment, and the head-quarters 
of the HazAra district. It is called 
after Major James Abbott, the first 
Dcjmty Commissioner, who was there 
from 1847 to 1853. It is picturesquely 
situated at the S. corner of the (Ij-ash 
Plain, 4,020 ft. above the sea. The 
pop. in 1808 was 4,483 ; there are 
lines fur a GdrkhA battalion and a 
N. I. regiment of the Panjdb force, 
and a European battery of mounted 
artillery. It is the head-quarters of 
the Emnticr force Staff. There are a 
large Bdzdr, Court-house, and Tr«i- 
sury, Jail, Post-Office, Telegraph Sta- 
tion, and small Chujch. 

The Churchj A7. was con- 

secrated on October 18th, 1805. It 
contains accommodation for 150 per- 
sons. The Cemetery was consecrated 
on the same day. It contains the 
tomb of J. E. Oliphant, Lieut, and 
Adj. 5th Gdrkhd regiment, who died 
on Nov, 24tli, 1804, off Aden, on his 
passage home, from a wound received 
ill action in the Ambela Pass, on 
Nov. fJth, 1863 ; also that of Major K. 
Adams, Dep. Com. in the Panjdb, as- 
sassinated at Peshdwar on the 22nd 
of Jan. 1865 ; also that of Major K. 
James, O.B., Com. of the Peshdwar 
Piv., who died at Abbottdbdd, Oct. 
10th, 1864. “ A man of great ability, 
calm and self-reliant in danger, and 
distinguished for his knowledge of the 
frontier trilnis ; ” also that of Capt. 
L P. Davidson, whose tomb at Hoti 
Marddn will be found mentioned in 
tbe account of that Station, 


The route from Abbottdbdd to Shri- 
nagar in Kashmir is as follows : — 


1 Names of 
Stages. 

s 

Reiuarks. 

Abbottdbdd 

MS. 

Height above sealcvel. 

Mansera . . 

13li 

4,200 ft. 

Garhi 

19 

Mii^aifardbacl . 

9 


Hatian .. 

17 


Kaiida , . 

11 


Kathai . 

12 


Shddra . . 

12 


Gingal . 

14 


Bdramt'ila . . 

18 


Patan 

14 


Shrinagar . . 

17 

5,325 ft. 

ToUl. 

156^ 



liOUTE 32. 

ATAK (ATTOCK) TO NAUSHAHBA, 
PESHAWAR, AND THE MOUTH OF 
THE ^AIDAK (KHYBEB). 

The traveller will proceed to Peslid- 
war by the Panjdb N. Kail way. The 
Stations are as follows : — 


li 



1 

A 

Names of Stations. 

Tiiiio. 1 

MS. 


A.M. 

r.M. 


Atak .... 

11.55 

r.H. 

3.32 

8 

iyiairdl)dd . . . 

1. 0 

5.30 

11 

Akora 

1.31 

6. 1 

20 

Naushahra . . . 

2. 8 

0.38 

m 

Pabi .... 

3. 2 

7.32 

44 

Peshdwar . . . 

3.50 

8.20 


Remarks. —There are refiresliiuent ruoma at 
Afnk and reshdwur. 
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Itonie 32 . — Atak io tJie Khaihar Pass* 


Before the railway was finished, it 
was the custom 'to have carriages 
drawn across the bridge of boats at 
Atak by oxen. About half way across 
there is a masonry tower on a sand- 
bank. At about I of a m. to the W. 
of the bridge, there is a small bangld 
on the right with a garden. The 
principal garden, however, is on the 
left. Here strawberries ripen by 
April Ist. They are red but not very 
sweet. At the same season there are 
fine artichokes, ])ea8, lettuces, and 
onions. The water comes down from 
a neighbouring hill, and there is plenty 
of it. The poplars here grow well, 
and some are over 60 ft. high. 

At Khairdbdd in the months of 
June, July, and August passengers 
must leave the tiain and cross the river 
in the ferry. The fort is over the 6th 
peak seen from the village. Pass on 
the right Jahangir, a village 3 m. 
from Akora, where there is a ferry on 
the main road to the Yiisufzai country, 
and here are the ruins of an old Sikh 
fort ; the residence of the old Sikh 
rulers of the Yiisufzai country, up to 
the time of the British annexation. 

yauxhahra is the head-quarters of 
a sub-district of the same* name in 
Peshdwar District, on the right bank 
of the K&bul river, which has an area 
of 460 sq. m. It is 26 m. E. of 
PeshAwar, 19 m. W. of Afak, and 
16 m. S. of Hoti Marddn. The canton- 
ment is in a small sandy plain, open on 
the N. towaids the KAbul river, but 
surrounded by hills on the other 
quarters. There are barracks for a 
British regiment, one of N, Cav. 
and one of N. I. The dAk banglA is 
near the Post Office. It is a low 
building, and stands low. About 2 m. 
distant on the Grand Trunk Boad is a 
ruined fort built by the Sikhs. Oppo- 
site the cantonmciiton the N.side of the 
river is the large village of Naushahra 
EalAn, with a pop. (1868) of 6,000 
persons. The people of the District 
are chiefly Khataks. There is nothing 
to be seen at Naushahra, which would 
indeed be a doleful place but for the 
presence of British troops. The Ceme- 
tery is about i of a tu. to the W. The 
pla^d at the entrance- says that the 


charge for a tomb 4 ft. long is 18 rs,, 
8 ft. long, 38 rs. Several officers are 
buried here of H.M.’s 19th Bcgt. and 
one of the 6th Bcng. Cav., who was 
killed by a fall from his horse. There 
is also a tablet to Capt. C. J. Smith, 
Cajit. R. B. Aldridge, and Ensign 
Murray of the 71st Highland Lt. Inf., 
who were killed in action in the Am- 
bcla Pass, on the 6tfa, 18th, and 19th 
of Nov. 1863. There is another ceme- 
tery about a m. W. of Naushahra, It 
is closed and locked, and full of rank 
gra&s. 

Pahi, 13 m. beyond Naushahra, is 
the station for CherAt, a hill canton- 
ment, and the sanatorium for PeshA- 
war. It is on the W. of the Khatak 
range, which divides the districts of 
PeshAwar and KohAt, and is 4600 ft. 
above sea level. It was first tried in 
1861, and since then troops have been 
annually moved up with gmat benefit 
to their health. The temperature sel- 
dom excee<l8 80®, even in the hottest 
seasons. 

PeshAwar is a municipal city and 
the head-quarters of a district of the 
safne name. The district has an area 
of 163 gq. m., with a pop. (1868) of 
74,781. PeshAwar city has a pop, of 
68,656, of whom 49,096 arc Muslims. 
It stands on a small plain, on the left 
hank of the Bara stream, 13^ m. S.K. 
of the junction of the SwAtand KAbul 
rivers, and IGJ m. E. of Jamnid Fort, 
at the entrance of the 
The cantonment is W. of the city, and 
contains a pop. of 22,70Sh of whom 
3362 are Christians. There are lines 
for 1 regt. of Brit, Inf., 4 of N. I., a 
battery of ArtiHery, 1 regt, of N. Cav., 
and 2 companies of Bapi^ers. 

In Cunningham’s Arch, Rep.,yol. 
ii. p. 87, is Bu account of the ancient 
histoiy of PeshAwar. It is first men- 
tioned by Fa-Hian in A.D. 400, under 
the name of FiuUu-aha, It is next 
noticed by Sung-yun in 620 a.d. He 
does not name the city, but describes 
the great stupa of King Kanishka, 
Hwen Thsang visited it in 030 A.D. 
when it had become a dependency of 
Kapisa or KAbul. He calls it Pu-lu- 
sba-pu-l6 or ParashAwarUi and says it 
WPS Of of a m. In extept, M’aiudi la 
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the 10th and Abil’l Ra\^An in tlie 11th 
century, and Bdbar in the IGth, speak 
of it as ParshAwar. Akbar first gave 
it the name of Peshdwar or “ the fron- 
tier town.” 

Hwen Thsang mentions the antiqui- 
ties of the place in great detail. The 
most sacred was a ruined stupa, near 
the N.W. corner of the city, which had 
contained the alms-bowl of Buddha. 
Tliis bowl was removed to Persia, and 
according to Sir H. Kawlitisoii, is now 
near Kandahiir. Another object he 
mentions isapippal tree at 1^ m. S.E. 
of the city, 100 ft. high, which had 
shaded Shakya Buddha, when he pre- 
dicted the coming of the great king 
Kanishka. This tree is spoken of by 
the Emperor Bdbar, who describes it 
as the stujjendous tree of Begnim, 
which he immediately rode out to sec. 
It must then have been 1600 years 
old. 

The vast ntupa of KanUhlta, which 
stood close to the holy tree, was, stiys 
Ea Hian, about 400 ft. high, and 
adorned with all manner of precious 
things. Sung-yun declares that among 
the stupas of W, countries this is the 
Ist. In 630 A.D. Hw’en Thsang de- 
scribes it as upwards of 4(X) ft. high, i 
and J of a m. in circumference. No 
remains of this stupa now exist. 

To the W. of this stupa was a mo- 
nastery built by Kanishka, which be- 
came very celebrated. It was still 
existing in the time of Akbar, under 
the name of Oor-Katari, temple of 
Qorakhndth, There was a lake near 
it with 3 pippal trees. At 16J m. to 
the N.B. was Pushkalavati, or Hasht- 
nagar, S contiguous cities on the E. 
bank of the lower Swdt river. The 
Pdli form of this word, Pukkalaoti, w'as 
the origin of the Greek Peukelaotis. 

The first appearance of Peshdwar is 
not prepossessing. It is surrounded 
by watch’ towers, which are .now in 
ruins or have been converted into po- 
nce posts. The cemeteries are very 
numerous, and quite surround the city. 
The Grand Trunk Road approaches 
jPes^war from the E., and runs 
straight for 6 m.,when after passing 
the city to the N. , it meets the circular 
roadj wldch goes quite round the can- 1 


tonment. Just where it comes paral- 
lel with the city is the Missionaiy 
burial ground, and where it passes the 
city to the W. is the Bala IIi§Ar or 

citadel,” and ^ a m. to the W. of the 
citadel is the Jail, a little to the W. of 
which are the Sikh cantonments, now 
tlcserted. Then comes the Cavalry 
Parade Ground, and dueS. of it the 
Cavalry lines, folio wal to the W. by 
the N. I. lines in 2 divisions, with the 
Ai-tilleiy lines in the centre. To the W. 
of these are the European Infantry 
lines, then again lines for a N. I. regt., 
between the 2 divisions of the European 
lines, then the Sapper lines, and then 
lines for N. I. and N. C. The Race- 
course is to the W. of those. The road 
to Bdra, a continuation of the Mall, 
runs to the S.W. through these lines. 
That to Fort Miclmi runs from the 
circular road at the N.W. corner of 
the Artillery lines, and that to KohAt 
passes due S. from the W. extremity 
of the city, 

Jamriid, — One of the first places of 
absorbing interest is Jamrfid, fram 
which the Khaibar Pass may be seen. 
The road to this place runs due W, 
from the luf. lines, and msses an 
English cemetery, and J of a m. be- 
yond this is the cantonment boundaiy 
stone, and a few hundred yds. before 
reaching it is the place where the 
bandmaster of one of the regts. was 
found asleep by the Algh&ns and 
earned off. Contrary to their usual 
custom, the Afghan's did him no harm, 
and gave him back without ransom. 
At 3J m. W. of the cantonment is a 
small mud fort called Burji Hari 
Singh, on the left of the road. Here 
I is a police station, and here the good 
road ends. 

About 100 yds. from Hari Singh’s 
Burj is a tree from which a certain 
stat^man is said to have plucked a 
leaf and returned, as after this the 
road is very unsafe. After 2 m. more, 
a mud tower is reached, about 60 ft. 
high, called Burj i Arbdb, This is 
the l^undary of our territory for ad- 
ministrative purposes. .We do not 
collect revenue beyond this point, but 
allow Fath Muhammad Khtof of T4ka- 
bal to take it, 
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On BnrJ i Arbdb, men are alwaji 
on the look out, who give the eignal if 
Af^^^ns are seen by sounding their 
kettle-drums, which would soon bring 
a force to the spot. The land up to 
th^ very foot of the hills is claimed as 
British territory, hut we cannot ven- 
ture into the debateahle ground 
between Bnrj i Arbdbandthe Khaibar, 
without an armed force. In April the 
ground here is chequered with crimson 
and yellow tints, from wild flowers. 
Of these the Prophet’s flower, as it is 
called, is a bright yellow with 6 
dark spots, which are said to be the 
marks of the 5 fingers of his holi- 
ness. This flower has an exquisite 
scent. 


Th^ Fo-rt of Jamrud was built or 
thoroughly repaired by Hail Singh, 
and gallantly held by him against the 
Af^dns till April, 1837, when he was 
kill^ in battle against troops sent by 
Dost Muhammad. The fort has three 
encircling walls of stone, and stands 
on ground about 100 ft. high. On the 
N. side of the second wall is the 
Samddh of Hari Singh. A woman 
comes every week from Peshdwar to 
pnt flowers on the floor where his 
ashes are laid. The Samddb is 8 ft. 
sq. inside and 14 ft. high. The roof is 
Budost gone, and it is altogether in a 
Tuinoua state. In the E. part of the 
2nd inclosure is a well of great depth. 
We. have filled up this well with 
earth, and the only water now in it is 
rain water. There used to be a 
garrison of 8,000 Sikhs in this fort, 
but there are now only a lew Afridis,. 
who live in the uppermost inclosure. 
The fort could be Wd by 600 men, 
and would add much to the seenr^ of 
F^jdwar. A m. and 4 to the w. of 
is the Eh-oibar Pass, with two 
iBDtmnces, one to the K. and one to 
the S* The hills are perfectly devoid 
of vegetation, ^ and as forbidding in 
appearance as 1h^ are dangerons In 


, It was m the N. erttrimee 
that' ^ suffered so dreadfully in 1841. 
The Viliam of Jamrfid is opposite to 
tlai eh&anoe, and there te^anhther 
vi^am a Httle to the ishd a 

top 6f a to > ■ 8.W» 
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the very entrance to the S. opening 
into the Pass, called Gadr. 

Near Hari Singh’s Buij are the 
remains of 3 Buddhist buildings, huge, 
unsightly piles. 

-The next visit may be to 
B&ra, from which place delicious 
water has now been brought to 
Peshdwar. There is a mud fort at 
6 m. S.W. of the cantonment, close to 
the Pass from which the water comes. 
At 600 yds. from the cantonment 
boundary is a mound, whore the 
Mughuls are said to have buried trea- 
sure. The Sappers cut into it, but 
found nothing. 

The conduit which brings the water 
is made of blocks of concrete. It is 
ft, broad, and 3 ft high. At 
intervals of ^ a m. there are small 
towers for ventilation. There is con- 
siderable cultivation on the road. In 
Bdra Fort there is a bangld for the 
engineer oflScer, and there is also a 
well in the fort, and a small police 
force. At 300 yds. to the W. of the 
fort is a reservoir 600 ft. in diameter. 
The bottom is concrete, and the depth 
of water is 13 ft. There are 6 divi- 
sions, 2 large and 3 small. The 
water filters through 8 divisions 
into the 2 larger, and the impurities 
are carried off by a drain. The water 
is carried through the conduit to the 
cantonment and the city, and the 
distribution-pipes and ^orks cost 

60,000. The rest of the works did 
not cost more than £80,000. 

At Pusht i Khir, halfway, between 
Peshdwar and Bdta, is an aqueduct 
bridge, with 12 arches of 8 ft. span, 
6 or 6 iti 6 of- 12 ft., 18 of 20 ft., 
3 of 14 ft., 9 of 6 ft., and 6 of 3ft.-^ 
67 in aU. ■ There are other forts at the 


mouths of tho Passes, snoh at lildiifi, 
Shabkadar or Shankargarh, and 


Abaaai, but as severdL ofScers have 
been killed in visiting them, as tar 
instance Lieut. Boulnds, R.B., at 
MiohnI/ and an esbort is ndoessfov, 
which gives tnmble, the tfpivellef wftt 
piobahly. think these ex suf* 

ncibnt,' ^ - - ■ 

vellW'WiV^w^^p^ the 

oluiMmnunit ceiBptttHaii'iil Mdidimr, 
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and the first yisit should be to St»John*i 
Churehf which stands in the centre of 
the cantonment. It is a very fine 
churchy and contains 800 sittings. It 
was consecrated on the 18th of 
Februaryy 1860, by Bishop Cotton, 
It had been commenced in 1849, but 
the walla were thrown down by an 
e^hquake. On the day of consecra- 
tion there was a violent storm, which 
swe^ into the church, and on the 12th 
of Dec. 1875, another earthquake 
threw down one of the turrets of the 
tower, and so damaged the other 3 
that it was necessary to take them 
down. The Muslims aveiTed that 
these accidents were owing to the 
church having been built over the 
tomb of one of their saints. 

Outside the church, on the right 
I of the entrance, is a memorial cross, 

' 20 ft. high, with the names of 
those who perished in the cholera 
outbreak of 1869, when 106 men 
of the S6th Bc^., with 11 women 
and children, 78 men of. the 
104th Begt., 36 Artillerymen, and 10 
other Kuropeans, fell victims. In the 
36th Begt, on the 30th of Sept., when 
cholera was at its worst, 27 men died 
between Saturday morning and Sun- 
day afternoon. The church is 127 ft. 
long, 72 ft wide, and 60 ft high to 
the ridge of the roof, 90 ft. high 
to the top of the tower, and 106 ft. to 
the top of the pinnacles. Amongst 
the tombs is one to the memory of 
Major H. Macdonald, of the Beng. 
Staff Corps, Commandant of Fort 
Michni, who was omelly murdered by 
AMdis on Friday, March 2l8t, 1873, 
while walking unarmed at a short 
distance from the fort. 

The T, B. is near the Church to the 
F., and in the same direction Is the 
Boman Catholio Ohapd, and beyond 
it and farther to the £. is the Post 
OJkv. 

Close to it is a oheliskf 

soft, high, inscribed as feiUows 

Here liM ths body' of 
FRBDBBICK MAOKIBON, 
Iieui<Coloiiel iutbs Beapa anny, O.B., 

Wluk ims fk>m 


He wes the beau Ideal of a soldier, 

Cool to conceive, 

Brave to dare, and strong to do. 

The Indian Amy vras proud of 
His noble presence in ita ranha, 

Not without cause; 

On the dark page of the Afghan war 
The name of Haokeson shines brightly out. 

The frontier was hU fort, 

And the future was his field. 

The defiles of the l^ibar, 

And the peaks of the Black Mountains, 
Alike witness his exploits ; 

Death still found him in the front. 
Unconquered enemies felt safer when he fell. 

His own Government thus mourned the fkll. 

“ The reputation of Colonel Maekeson is 
known and honoured by all; his value as 
a Political Officer of the State is known to 
none better than the Governor-General him- 
self, . who in a difficult and eventful time 
Itad cause to mark his great ability, and the 
admirable prudence, disoretlon and temper, 
whicb'added tenfold value to the high soldierly 
qualities of his public character. The loss of 
Colonel Mackeson's life would have dimmed 
a victory ; to lose him thus by the hand of a 
foul assassin is a misfortune of the heaviest 
gloom for the Government which counted 
him amongst its bravest and its V)e8t.’ — 
Oeneral Ovdera of IKb Mai^iU Dalhmile, 
Qoverrior'GeneraZ of India, 3nf October, 1863. 

This Monument was erected by his Friends. 

There are two Cemetei^ies about one 
m» to the W. of the cantonment; 
both are very neatly kept, the paths 
being paved with pebbles, and yon 
are requested not to walk on the grass, 
which, indeed, in the forenoon at. 
least, is saturated with dew. Here is 
a tomb with an inscription which 
has been much discuss^ in English 
journals. It is to the memory of the 
Bev, Isidore Lbwenthal, missionary 
of the American Presbyterian Mission, 
who translated the New Testament 
into Pushtu, and was shot by his 
ohankiddr, ^ril 27th, 1864. Some 
writer in an Fngllsh journal has stated 
that to this was aaded Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant'* 
This is not oorrect, but the entry in 
the church register is as follows 

1^, April 27tli— Isidon LSwentip’ 
sio&aiy of me American Presbyterian Missloii. 

I8S4V Murdered, ^ril 87m. Shot ly hbi 
owBchankidto, " Ww done, thou good . 
•ervsnt'* > . 

This entry is signed with the inittals' 

I lOf the Chaplaifi, David. B^lam/, and 

I At SjhB^ 
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<A the asotatien from the ffible never 
straok nim. Thor inaoiiptioa on the 
tomb is written also in Persian^ and 
the stoneocutter who inscribed it 
added ^handah nabMad, **Don*t 
langh.*' 

In the S. cemeteiy there is a 
very handsome white marble tomb 
soirounded with flowering shrubs, to 
Captain A. Ce Anderson, 5th Bengal 
Cavalry; also one to lieut. T. M. 
Hand, of the 5l8t N. I., “who was 
shot by an assassin near the Oaibar 
Paas, on the 27th of Januaiy, 1847, 
and died the same day/* There are 
several other cemeteries, but old and 
disused. That under the charge of 
the miasionaries is at the H.B. corner 

the city outside, beyond the Kohdt 
Gate, l^ere are many heaps of 
earth in it, but there is no tomb and 
no inimriptioQ. 

While at this spot the traveller may 
look at the N,E. bastion ot the city wall, 
which ia called Avitabela’a exwution 
bastion. There he used to have his sum- 
maiy sentences carried out, and it is 
■aid the place ia full of skeletons. It 
is built of burnt brick, whereas 
&e wall is of mud, and is always turn- 
bling down. There is anoiber eeme- 
teiy, about 100 yds. B. of the 
Mackeson Memorial, in which m 
several tall pillars, which aie built 
for tombs, also one to Captain 
F. ^th^ H.M.’s oath Begt., who 
died ^ at PeshAwar, on the 10th of 
March, 1841;, This offioer. was ridiim 
with a young lady near the mouth of 
Passes, and it appears they 
bow dismounted, whmi wete 
The young lady vnis per- 
to poM tmmolest^ but^ 
Pipjl^v was out to pieces. 

^^ the Mission House is a £ 
g^,.and a good collootion of 
Apddhist remains from the Fflsufiai 
Af^ ^ 

tp . ;||he Misri Mmise t^ dlSDUss 
laiANfe with the IfiisioiiaidiiiL mtd a 

ie^Mrerta^^^ 


BOUTE 33. 

PBSHIwAB to HOTiMABOilfir, jamAl- 
AND TAKBT I bAhI 

The traveller will now return to 
Kauiihahra, and crossiiig the bridge 
of boats over the KAbul river, 
where the streain is really terrific, 
will drive in a post-cart to Hot! 
Marddn, This river emerges frbm 
the hills at Michni, and is 
joined at Nasatta by the Sw4t river, 
which enters the' plains at Abazai, and 
by the BAra river, which does so at 
Sbekha. Colonel Mackeson was the 
only i^rson who ^ever swam the 
SwAt river when in flood, but Lieut. 
Peyton, of the 87th Regt., rescued an 
Indian from drowning when in mid- 
stream. **An act of manly daring 
which dwerves recotd.” The water 
of the BAra was considered by the 
Sikhs so excellent that it was brought 
doily to PeshAwar in sealed vossela 
lUce grown on its banks was also 
highly valued, and the whole crop was 
brought to PeshAwar, where the best 
was reserved for seed, the next best 
was sent to Baniit, and the rest was 
given to the zammdArs. The Binperor 
BAt^ hunted the rhinoceros on the 
banks of the Biyoh-Ab, perhaps the 
BAra, perhaps a bronch (3 the jSAbtd 
river, ■ ' , ' 

The traveller will take one or two 
ekkoi for bis bugkage and' servab^t ; 
the read Hes thrott^ A Well cultivated 
country, yery sparse^ inhabited. At 
H ill. he will reach the large riilage bf 
wahAl^a ,* hero there Will be a 
[ci hdries. :1^8hi^^ 
wbmiiti. It is fl m; further 

JSm Mctfddn^ •» oiltsd ftvm ths S riUsMS 
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The famens Guide Corps have their 
head-quarters at this place ; passing 
through the shady grounds of their 
Mess-house, hm is the grave of 
Colonel SpottWoode, who com- 
manded the 55th BengiEd N. I. There 
is also that of Lieut. H. H. Chapman, 
who was killed in action in the 
AM^cla Pass, on the 18th November, 
1863, Also that of Major Q. W, 
Harding, of tho Bombay Staff Corps, 
Commandant of the 2nd Sikh In- 
fantry, who was killed in action at 
the Ambela Pass, on the 6th Nov., 
1868 ; also that of Captain 7. P. 
Davidson, 2nd in command of the 1st 
Panjab Infantry, “ Who nobly fell in 
the defence of his post in the Craig 
Picket at the Ambela Pass on the 
13th Nov., 1863, whose courage and gal- 
lant bearing called forth the admiration 
of' the enemy also that of Lieut. 
A. B. Gillies, R.A., who was killed in 
a night attack at the Ambela Pass. 
There is also a tablet to 7 officers, 2 
sergeants, and 87 men of the 7l8t 
Highland Light Infantry, the 92nd 
Sutherland Highlanders, and the 
101st Roval Bengal Fusiliers, who 
were all killed in the Ambela Pass. 
Another tablet records the names of 
18 N. Op officers and men of the 
71st Highland Light Infantry, 
who fell in the Ambela Pass or died 
of wounds received there. The 
Cemeteiy k under the W. bastion of 
the Fort, which has 4 bastions lor 
officers’ quarters, and one bastioii to 
the B.W. used as. a magasine. South 
of the Fort is a hofbworir^ in which 
are the liuea loir 8 squadrons of 
<^aliy ; one squadron is camped out- 
^ to the B. 11w.Parade«ground^ 

W. of the hornwork, and the Offiee 
of tlje (Hvli Anihority is 8.W4 of it, 
trav^r is now 
m the Ttisiifkai country, This eom« 
Piises the Jodepmidmit tgstriem of 
SwAt and Buhner to the H. of ^ 

leaie M 

giountWiis and . pleies, to & 


The S. half of Ydsufsal, which is 
now under British mle, is the only 
portion of the country that is access 
Bible to SniopeanB. The village of 
JamAlgarhi is to the S. of the PajA 
range, Which separates Lunkhor from 
Sndam, just at the point where the 
Gadar river breaks through the hills* 
It is 8 m. due N. from Marddn, and 
about the same distance from Takht i 
BAhi and ShAhbAzgarhi. 

The traveller will leave Hot! Mar- 
dAn very early in the morning. After 
1 a m. he will come to a very awk- 
ward crossing, over the or 

“ deceitful waters ” river. If he is on 
horseback there will be little difficulty, 
but both banks are too steep for 
wheeled carriages. In April there is 
but little water in the bed of the 
river, but in the rains the stream rises 
20 ft. The road from the river to 
JamAlgarhi is quite straight. In pass- 
ing along it there is a capital view to 
the right, that is to the £. of the 
Ambela Pass. On the left of the Pass 
is a rock, which rises like a pillar, and 
this is the Eagle’s Nest Picket. On 
the opposite side, rather higher up in 
the mountain, is a similar rock, which 
1 b the still more famous Craig Rock 
Picket, where the British suffered 
such losses. It will be perhaps as well 
that the traveller should carr^ v 
revolver with him, as no one can pre*^ 
diet what an Af|Mn; in these parts 
will do. The 01^ here is ^u&W 
KhAn. brother of Affal, Chief of the 
lyiataka He can speitf a little Par- 
sian. 

ThB BuddkU^ ruim occupy the top 


the K., and about 500 It. above the 
plain. They consist of a small stupid 
which is a to the If.W. of a greaib 

stupa. They were first discoverei hf 
Gmu Cmmingham in 1848^ The stute 
itself was opened by OoL Lumsden in 
ISM. The hpige stupa Ui 22 ft. in dia- 
meter, standing on A ciicttUiarbas^ am 
iutmuaded by e i^ygOnal inolosute of 
MMitt ehapels. The basement of the 
stupa is the oidy wirtien now 
‘ B. Itisdivi^ into 20 si^sepa*. 

M by pilaU^ whk a mted 

Maibrn Hk eaeft ee mp i y ^m^ ^ 
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whole is in coarse stucco, which hears 
traces of havinj* once been coloured 
red. The circular space between the 
stupas and chapels is paved through- 
out with large slabs of dark blue slate. 
The chapels vary in size from 8|t 
11 ft. sq. The side walls of the chapels 
once ended in ]>ilasters with Corin- 
thian capitals. These capitals are all 
of the Indo-Corinthian style, with 
boldly designed volutes, and 2 tiers of 
acanthus leaves deeply and delicately 
cliisellcd ; some of them have small 
figures of Buddha among the leaves, 
and many of them preserve the traces 
of gilding. There can be little doubt 
that the chapels were once covered 
with overlapping stones. 

On the S. side a flight of 16 steps 
leads to an oblong court below, sur- 
rounde<i by chapels, which Cunning- 
ham calls the VihAr Court. A series 
of sculptures w'as found on the risers 
of steps, which have since been broken 
by the Muslims. The middle of this 
court is nearly filled with chai>els, and 
8 stupas, the largest of which is only 

6 ft. in diameter, and the smallest 
4 ft. “ 1'he 8Culi)tures in this court,*’ 
says Lieut. Crompton, “were very 
good and interesting, inclfiding many 
statues of kings, with jewels on the 
neck and upper arm, and sandals on 
feet.” One had a short inscription of 

7 letters on the nimbus on the back 
of the head. This court is 72 ft. 
long and 38 ft. broad, and contains 
27 chapels in the sides and 9 in the 
middle. Near the E. end of the S. 
side, afiight of 10 steps leads down to 
a small court, in which many beauti- 
ful sculptures were found, most of 
them gilt, and one in particular, a large 
pilaster capital, well carved and pro- 
fusely ornamented. To the S. is another 
oblong inclosure, consisting of a block 
of buildings 75 ft. long and 38 ft. 
broad outside, with .S cells at the S. 
end and 2 niches in the N. wall, which 
ifl 6 ft. thick. 

On the S. side facing down the hill 
is a row of vaulted chambers, which 
was probably the granary. At a short 
distance to the N. of the great stupa 
is a quadrangle 24 ft. by 21 ft. inside. 
In each side were 4 chkpels, ejficept on 


the W. , where the entrance door occu- 
pied the place of a chapel. To the W. 
is a single room 19 ft. by 124 
rectly N. of the small stupa court is 
an isolated building 174 ^ 7 1^4 ft., 

with unusually thick walls, which 
Cunningham thinks must have been 
a temple, with a large figure of 
Buddha at the S. end between the 2 
windows. 

To the W. is a block of 3 rooms, of 
which the middle one is 13 ft. by 9 ft., 
and the other two 9 ft. sq. The only 
other large building on the top of the 
hill is a sq. block to the E. of the great 
stupa, 35 ft. long and 27 ft. browl, 
with 2 rooms on the B. and 2 on the 
W., each 8 ft. sq. Due E. of the great 
stupa is a still larger pile of ruins, 
54 ft. by 47 ft., which has not been 
excavated. These buildings were su])- 
plioil by water by an artificial i*csnr- 
voir on the W. of the great Btu]in. 
(See Cunningham, vol. v. p. 4G..) Dr. 
Bellew says that this reservoir con- 
tains water throughout the year. 

The ascent to these ruins is by a 
zig-zag path 2 ft. broad, on the brink 
of a precipice for the first 280 ft.; 
after this the path turns, and there is a 
broad ridge biistling with stones. 

Since Cunningham’s visit the work 
of destruction has been going on ra- 
pidly, and all the images that remain 
are mutilated and defaced. The 
height of the hill enables one to look 
over the valley, with the large village 
of Lfindkhor or Liind Khwdr to the N. 
with another large village on the right 
and the road to Sw&t on the loft. To 
the B. is the K&ramdr ridge, on which 
is Ashoka's inscription, N. is the peak 
of Dm, then the Morah mountain and 
pass, and then the mountain of L&run, 
OP “ the scorpion, ” and the Mallaband 
pass and hills of Shdlko^. The soeneiy 
is venr picturesque. Next to the 
Ambefa Bass is the Gam i^aountaln, 
which has a singularly fine waving 
line at top. The mountains of SwAt 
and Baj&war are fine. 

With regard to the rains, the trac- 
ing of gilding spoken of by dunning- 
hm is now entirely gone. 

To reach Ti^t i which ^ 
m. to the N. hyW. of Mlfci^n, the 
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traveller will drive straight to the N, 
for 6^ m.; when he will see on the left 
of the roaii a village on a hill, which 
is called Shahr i Bi^lol. Some autho- 
rities think that this is a mere corrup- 
tion of some older word. Parallel to 
this point the traveller will turn oflE to 
the right across country to the foot of 
the hills ; then, if he is a bad climber, 
he will get into a dandi or litter, with 
his feet to the plain, and be carried up 
the hill. The road is very steep, and 
shockingly bad. The crest Of the hill 
is about 490 ft. above Marthln. After 
emssiug this crest, the path to the 
ruins descends for a short distance. 
Tlie place belongs to the Khataks, 
some of whom are from Lundkhor, 
“ dry ravine,” which i.< seen from the 
top of Takht i Bilhl Hill, as it is from 
Jannilgarhi. 

Taliht i JWti . — In Pushto books this 
place is called Takhtu ’1 Jabnl, 
mountain throne ; *' Bdhl is tank,” 
and there is a tank at the foot of the 
hill, but it cannot be seen from the 
top, and is hardly important enough 
to have given a name to the place. Dr. 
Pellew says in his Report, p. 125, the 
ruins occupy the W. end of a ridge 
which projects from the Pajali range. 
This ridge is a bare ledge of gi*ey mica 
and quartz schist, about 300 ft, above the 
plain, and cover about a m. of surface 
along the central crest betw’een ter- 
minal eminences on the £. and W. 
On these are the boundaiy buildings 
of the city, the rest are on the inter- 
vening crest, and the ridges sloping 
down from it to the plain on theN, 
The hollows between these ridges ore 
the natural drains of the hill. 

“The buildings on the eminences 
flanking the city on the E. and W. 
apf^ar to have been positions of obser- 
vation and defence ; for, from thoir 
elevation they completdy overlook 
the city and command an extensive 
view of the country around. They are 
compact sq. blocks, with rooms open- 
ing inwards on a central court. The 
vails are now only 4 or 6 ft, above 
the surface, but they are very substan- 
jjal, everywhere 4 ft. in thickness. 
Wose to these buildings are 2 or morie 
fleep cellam of masonry, entered by a 


small opening in the roof, which is a 
very flat dome. They appear to have 
served as grain stores. In these build- 
ings we could discover no remains of 
idols or sculptures. 

“ On the crest of the hill, and between 
the 2 flanking heights just alluded to, 
is a successiou of detached quadran- 
gles, the massive walls of w'hieh are 
still from (> to 8 ft. high, and about 40 ft, 
long each way. Along the inner side 
of each wall is a series of small com- 
partments, each opening by a doorway 
into the courtyard in the centre. 

“ Close to each of these quadrangles, 
and only a few paces distant, is a well 
deflned circular nm.ss ot masonry, 
raised about 2 ft. above the surface, 
and about 14 ft. in diameter. The de- 
bris around is rich in fragments of 
idols, and carved slabs of slate, and 
beyond these arc the indistinct remains 
of a wall inclosing the circular plat- 
form in a square. These circular plat- 
forms are probably the rained and ex- 
cavated foundations of former topes, 
whilst the adjoining quadrangles were 
the monasteries of the monks, devoted 
to their care and services. 

“From their position the^ quad- 
rangles (there are 6 or 6 of thum along 
the crest of the hill) command an ex- 
tcxi.sive view of the country around. 

“ Their ruins in part are still discer- 
nible from the plain on the S. of the 
hill, and in their perfect state they 
must have been prominent objects of 
attraction from a considerable. dis- 
tance around. 

“ The S. slope of the hill on which 
stand these ruins is steep and abrupt 
right down to the plain. In its upper 
part are some small detached huts of 
well-made stone walls, and below 
these is traceable, at intervals, the line 
of a causeway zigzagged to the plain. 
In some parts it is interrupted by a 
few steps, and in others has been built 
up the sides of precipices. In its upper 
part, for a short distance, the cause- 
way is tolerably entire, and forms 
a road 4 ft. wide, and with an easy 
ascent.” 

The Ist ruin is that of a Stupa, 
which is 65 ft. 8} in. long, and 46 ft. 
in, broad. This measurement appears 
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to have applied to the court in which 
the stupa stood# The basement of the 
Btupa is in the centre of the court, and 
measai*es 21 ft. 7^ in. by 20 ft. 6 in. It 
a|)pears to have been in 3 stages, dimi- 
nishing to 15^ ft. ; the lower stage is 
3 ft,, with 10 pilasters on the side ; 
the middle stage is only 9 in. high ; 
and the upper stage is 3 ft. 4 in. 
high, with 6 pilastcr.s on its side. To 
the N., in front of the entrance to the 
court, is a flight of 9 steps leading to 
the top of the basement. Around the 
basement are cells, 5 large and 5 small, 
on each side, except on the N. side, 
where there seem to have been none. 
The side walls of the chapels were 1 ft. 
7} in. thick, leaving an opening of 4 ft. 
10 in., and a depth of 5 ft. 6 in. for 
the interior room. The end of each 
Bide wall towards the court was faced 
DHth a pilaster, crowned by a rich Co- 
rinthian capital of acanthus leaves, 
Each chapel w-as covered with a high 
dome of overlapping stones, springing 
from a circle of broad projecting 
stones, at the level of the pilaster 
capital. Each dome was 2^ ft. thick 
at the spring. The smaller chapels 
were covered with semi-domes, the 
opening to the front having a flat or j 
Egyptian-shaped bead. All the larger j 
chapels seem to liave contained figures 
of Buddha, which have all been re- 
moved, or smashed. 

From the stupa court, a flight of 
steps leads down to an oblong court, 
surrounded on 3 sides by lofty chapols, 
each of which formerly held a colossal 
statue of Buddha. Fragments of 
these huge figures were found outside 
the court. The court is 116 ft. long 
from E. to W., and 60 ft. broad, 
and occupies a hollow between 
the stupa and the monastery. In the 
E. portion of the court there is a 
raised platform, 33 ft. long and 20 ft. 
broad, which is ascended from the W« 
bv a few steps. There are, also, 4 
platforms from 4 to 5 ft. sq., arranged 
m pairs facing the laimr one* Cun- 
ningham thinks that these platform^ 
were the basements of stupas ei 
yarions sizes, such as are now isen 
T^nd all the great stufias in 
Tbm areagt^numw of or 


“chapels,” in the middle as well as 
along the sides of the court, to which 
Cunningham, therefore, has given the 
name of the VihAr Comt, Beyond 
this court is the which is 

the largest block of building here. 
The quadrangle is 62 ft. sq. inside, 
with 15 cells, each 10 ft. deep, arranged 
on 3 sides. On the E. side there is a 
door leading into a court 20ft, sq. 

This court has two doors to the N., 
one leading to a cell 10 ft. by 12, and 
the other to the outside of the build- 
ing. To the S. there is a single door 
leading into a court 32 ft. by 30, and 
to the E. there is another door leading 
to tlic outside. Outside the monastery, 
on the W., there is a long narrow 
passage 3 ft. broad, which separates it 
from a pile of buildings to the W. 
Of these the most N. is a large court-' 

I yard 50 ft. sq. inside, with only one 
entrance. It is surrounded by walls 
30 ft, high. Cunningham thinks that 
I this was the place for general meet- 
ings of the fraternity. 8. of this is 
a long open space between two walls, 
which contains a double row of sub- 
tenanean vaults, divided by a nariow 
passage. This passage continues to 
the 8. for 50 ft., when it joins 
another vaulted passage, which 
descends to the W. The 10 vaulted 
rooms were probably the granaries of 
the establishment. They were first 
entered by Dr. Bellew, who describes 
them as **low, dark, arched cells, 8fti 
sq. and 5 ft. high.’* 

The great number of private dwell- 
ings still standing on the hill show 
that the place must once have been of 
some consequence. All of them have 
the staircase outside, and in many 
the walls are built up from the steep 
side of the ravine as high as 30 ft*, so 
as to afford a fiat sudace for the 
rooms. All the buildings are of lim^ 
stone or sandstone, which is fissured 
across the surface, and has, therefom, 
been faced with stucco, which still 
remains in some places. 

The traveller will now ascend we 
crest and turn to the N.W. for i of s 
m. or BO, when he will come toa 
which rises to abwt 700 ft. above 
KardAiir Thera 14 another peak 
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/i the W.y which is the real Takht i 
BAhi, and 50 ft. higher than the E. 
peak. It has a white pyramidal 
mark on it and some remains of 
a building. 


ROUTE 34. 

ftoTf habdAx to shAhsAzoabhi, 
rAnIgat and lakI tigI. 

Shdhhdzgafhi is 6 m. to the E.N.E. 
of Hoti. It is a large village, and 
the site of a yery old and extensive 
city, which was once the capital of the 
country. The road is tolerably good, 
and the distance may be easily done 
in ^ of an hour in a dog-cart. A 
stream called the Makam passes close 
to the W. of Bhdhbdzgarhi. To the 
N. of the village and close to it is the 
Pukai Hound, 100 ft. sq. at top and ' 
60 ft. high, and composed of large 
stones and brickp, 18 inches sq. and 
3^ inches thick. It was excavated by 
the Sappers in 1871 without any 
result. Nearly due E, of the village, 
at the distance of 4,000 ft. is a mound 
called Khere Vmtdau It is 400 ft. 
from N. to S., and 260 ft. broad. At 
the S.E. comer are the remains of a 
monastery, which was 68 ft. sq. out- 
side, with walls 6 ft. 4 in. thick, 
standing on a terrace 71 ft sq. To the 
N.E. of Khere Yundai, and half a m. 
fmm it, is a mound called Butmkri^ 
8j>out the size of the Pukai Mound. 

S. of it is the shrine of One 
Aj^iin B4b4. Between this mound 
•-Hu the village of Sh&hbAagarhi 
runs the KAramAr Hill. In this 
"Qge, at 8 in. of Sh^bAs- 

9m, Ut the KArwuAr P^k, whi<^ 


rises to a height of 3,400 ft above the 
sea, and is a very picturesque object, 
having a tremendous precipice on the 
N. side. This is probably the hill re- 
f erred to by Hwen Thsang, who 
speaks of a high mountain, at the 
foot of which was a temple to 
Maheshwara Deva, and on which was 
a statue in blue stone of the Goddess 
Bhima, his wife. 

Hinduan Gundai , — ^At the extreme 
S.W. of the KAramdr ridge there is 
an isolated eminence called HindOan 
Gundai or Mound of the Hindus, 
because the Hindu inhabitants of 
ShAhbAzgarhi used to bury in it all 
i their children who died young. It 
I was excavated by the Sappers in 1871 
! without result. This mound has been 
identified by Dr. Bellew vdth the site 
of the tomb of ShAhbAz ^andar, 
who died about 1490 A.D., thirty 
years before the Emperor BAbar^s 
conquest of the Y^isufzai country. 
BAbar says that ShAhbAz was an 
impious unbeliever who had per- 
verted the faith of numbers of the 
Yilsufzais and BilazAks.” He adds, 
“It struck me as improper that so 
charming and delightful a spot should 
be occupied by the tomb of an un- 
believer. I, therefore, gave orders 
that it should he pulled down and 
levelled with the groimd.” At 600 ft. 
to the £. by N. of the Hindilan 
Gundai, and at the S.W. extremity of 
the KAramAr ridge, is a mass of trap 
rock, 24 ft. long, 10 ft. high, and with 
a general thickness of about lOfti 
Tliis rock lies about 80 ft. up the slope 
of the hill, with its W. face looking 
down towards the village of ShAbbAe- 
garhf. On this rock is the famms 
imeription flf Atthttkat of which the 
portion of the W. fece of the rock 
contains the names of 6 Greek kings, 
Antiochus and three others, and cit- 
ing with Alexander, who is called 
Alikasandro. The greater rait of the 
inscription is on the E. me of the 
rook. The letters are fast wearing 
out, and unless one approaches the 
ix)ck very closely, one would not know 
that there was any inscriptioa at all. 
This insoiipticn was first discovered 
by General Court, who describedit a« 
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being almost defaced by time. Masson 
inspected it in. October, 1838, and 
made a copy, which enabled Norris to 
identify it as a transcript of Ashoka’s 
edicts engraved in Aryan characters, 
but General Cunningham has made a 
much more careful copy of it, for 
which see Vol. 6 of his “ Arch. 
Reports.” 

SwlAm * — The General identifies 
Shdhbazgarhl with Suddna, the city 
of WessantdrA, who was called 
Suddna, ** The illustrious giver,” about 
whom there arc many foolish Budd- 
hist legends, such as that he presented 
his son and daughter to a Brdhman as 
alms, and the Brdhman flogged the 
children so unmercifully that then- 
blood reddened all the earth in the 
vicinity. The ground remains to this 
day quite red, and Cunningham fountl 
that the trees and plants were 
generally of a reddish-brown colour. 

The only other thing worth visiting 
is a cave in the KdramAr ridge, 
rather more than a m. to the N.K. of 
Shahbdzgarhi. This is the two- 
chamljei^ cave of Suddna and his 
family. 

The from iShdhbdzgarhl to the 
foot of t1$l 4(4nigat Hill ns not good, 
and just joc^de the town there is a 
pond in the road, with a mere foot- 
path on either side, so that a dog- 
cart passes with difficulty, in fact, it 
becomes requisite to walk about J a 
m. along a not very pure stream. At 
m. one comes to the village of 
Adlnah, which is a village of about 
2(K) houses. From Adincffi to Kdlu 
is 2 m., and from this place to 
Nawd Kila’ah is 2 more m. The 
whole ride is very picturesque, al- 
though the road is bad, and the fine 
peak of Kdramdr is visible all the 
way. A traveller who has sufficient 
time might have a tent pitched at 
Adinah, and ascend to the tomb of 
Ydsuf, on the Kdramdr mountain, 
whence there would be a magnificent 
view, return to Adinah, sleep there, 

and make another halt at Nawd 
]^ila*ah, where there are plenty of 
I^rtridges and quail. 

TigU^irom Nawd $ila'ah a 
rid« of 1«M than 2 ». will take thi 


traveller to Zalti T\gL ^‘standing 
stones.” These stones are of black 
slate, 41 in number, and 4 ft. high, 
and arc set in a circle. The Afghdns 
have a legend that they cannot be 
counted. No one knows when or why 
they were placed where they arc. 
From Nawd Kila’ah to Shekh Jdm, r 
small village, is 1 m., and from thence 
Nawagrdm is 6^' m. due E. This 
hamlet lias behind alow ridge of hills, 
and is 11^ m. beyond the British 
frontier, and in the country of the 
independent Afghdns. The inhabit- 
ants are of the Khudo Khail clan. 

Eanigat. — Gen. Cunningham, in 
Arch. Rep., vol. ii. p. 107, has 
identified RAnigat with Aornos. This 
is the rock mentioned by Arrian, as 
attacked by Alexander the Great, ami 
taken by him after a siege of 4 days. 
Arrian says that Hercules had pre- 
viously attacked the rock in vain. 
He adds, “ The circuit of this rock is 
said to be 200 furlongs; its height 
where it is lowest, 11 ; it is only 
accessible by one dangerous path, cut 
out by band. It has a fine spring of 
purc water on the very summit, which 
sends a plentiful sti-eam down the 
sides of the hill ; as also a wrxxl, 
with as much arable aud fertile land 
as to supply a thousand men with 
provisions.” 

The hill on which RAnigat is, is 
the last point of one of the long 
spurs of the MahAban range. Its 
base is rather more than 2 m. in 
length from N. to S, by about Jam. 
in width, but the top of the hill is not 
more than 1,200 ft. long and 800 ft. 
broad. The nsides of the hill arc 
covered with massive blocks of stone, 
which make it exceedingly 
and inaccessible. There is only one 
road cut in the rock leading to the 
top, although there are two, if not 
more, difficult pathways. It will cer- 
tainly take a good climber ad hour to 
ascend the very steep path, which 
leads among huge* granite boulders to 
the top. . 

After reaching the more level 
ground at the summit, a walk of J 
a m. will bring the traveller to a cave* 
vaulted with grftnlte. According to 
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the aneroid this would appear to be 
1,250 ft. above Marddn. The cave is 
as well vaulted with granite blocks, 
.H ft to 4 ft. long, as if made hj 
Kuropeans. Above are the ruins of a 
structure, from which idols are dug 
out, and among them was a Hercules. 
The hero is depicted standing under 
a tree and leaning on his club, and 
the block on which he is sculptured 
foims the head of a lion. From this 
point there is a magnificent view in 
flear weather over the plains to the 
W, To the E. are the higher ranges 
of the Khudo Khail Mountains, 
ending in the Mahdban. This cave 
is said to be of great extent, but no 
one has penetrated to the end. 

To the N,, at the distance of nearly 
^ a m., is the rock called Hdnlgat or 
“ Queen's stone,” which towers above 
the surrounding boulders, and is about 
•40 ft. high. According to the general 
Ixjlief one of the ancient queens of 
the countiy used to sit on this rock, 
from whence she could see over the 
whole plain, even as far as Hasht- 
nagar, and whenever any quantity of 
dust was observed she knew that 
several merchants were travelling 
together, and at once despatched a 
body of soldiers to plunder them. 

The principal building “may be 
described as consisting of a Castle^ 
500 ft. long by 400 ft, broatl, sur- 
roundeil on all sides, except the E,, 
where it springs up from the low spur 
of MahAban, by a rocky ridge, which 
oil the H. sides rises to an equal 
height. On all sides the castle rock is 
scarped, and on two sides it is 
separated from the surrounding ridge 
by deep ravines ; that to the N. being 
loo ft. deep, and that to the W. from 
50 ft, to 160 ft. At the N.W. angle of 
the castle two dykes have been thrown 
across the ravine, which would appear 
to have been intended to arrest the 
now of the water, and thus to form a 
great reservoir in the W. hollow. In 
the N. ravine, between the castle and 
the great isolated block called KAnigat, 
there are 3 sq. wells, and to the N.E. 
lower down, 1 thoiight that 1 could 
traw another dvke, which was most 
inxibably only the remains of part of 
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the outer line of defences. The 
entire circuit of this outer line 
is about 4,600 ft., or somewhat loss 
than a m,” (“Arch, Rep.,” vol, ii, 

p. 108). 

The same authority adds, “this 
central castle or citadel, with its open 
courtyard surrounded by costly build- 
I ings, I take to have been the palace 
I of the king, with the usual temples 
for private worship. At the N. end 1 
traced a wide fiight of steps leading 
down to a 2nd plateau, which I pre- 
sume to have been the outer court of 
the palace or citadel. The upper 
courtyard is 270 ft. long and 100 ft. 
broad, and the lower courtyard, in- 
cluding the steps, is just half the 
size, or 180 ft, by 100 ft. These open 
areas were covered with broken 
statues of all sizes, and in all posi- 
tions. Many of them- were figures of 
Buddha, the Teacher, either seated or 
landing; some were of Buddha, the 
Ascetic, sitting under the holy IMppal 
tree ; and a few represented MAyA, 
the mother of Buddha, standing 
under the SAl tree. * 

“ But there were fragments of other 
figures, which apparently were not con- 
nected with relij^on, such as a life-sized 
male figure in chain armoui*, a naked 
body of a man with the Macedonian 
j ehlamya^ or short cloak, thrown over 
i the shoulders and fastened in front in 
' the usual manner, and a human breast 
partly covered with the ehlamys and 
adorned with a necklace of which 
the clasps are formed by 2 human* 
headed, winged, and four-footed 
animaLs, something like centaurs. All 
these figures are caiwed in a soft dark 
blue clay slate, which is easily worked 
with a knife. It is exceedingly brittle, 
and was, therefore, easily broken by 
the idol-hating Muslims. But as the 
suriacc was capable of receiving a 
good polish, many of the fragments 
are still in very fine preservation. 
The best piece is a head of Buddha, 
with the hair massed on the top of 
the head.” 

As in the spring violent thunder- 
storms with heavy rain are not uncom- 
mon on BAnIgat, it will be well to go 
prepared. The top of the hill is oovenkl 
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with myrtle trees and other beautiful 
shrubs, and it. is impossible to con- 
ceive a more delightful place for a 
sanitarium or for an outpost for 
British troops, which from the nature 
of the ground would be almost im- 
pregnable. 


ROUTE 36. 

ATAK TO BAKHAR AND ROHRt BY 
boat down THB INDUS. 

TJte Indm is a most violent and 
dangerous river, and subject to vast 
floods and prodigious rises. In 1841 
there was a stoppage at some distance 
above Ajak, which resulted in a sud- 
den burst of water by which 6,000 to 
6,000 lives were lost. On the lOth 
of August, 1858, the river suddenly 
rose 90 ft. The traveller, therefore, 
who would descend the Indus, should 
select a good boat and an experienced 
crew. He should secure a 300-fnan 
boat, larger boats are unmanageable. 
The executive engineer at Atak sup- 
plies boats on application, or they 
may be hired at Nausbahra, either by 
private arrangement or through the 
civil officer. Notice should be given 
aome time beforehand, as it is always 
necessary to erect a straw roof or 
awning of reeds to protect the 
passenger from the sun.' These awn- 
ings cost about 20 to 40 rs. The oost 

a boat of tbe size indicated from 
Atak to Derah Gh^zi Eh&n will be from 
150 to 200 rs. The cost to Makhad, the 
point where the river begins to be 
navigable for large vessels, and which 
was formerly the teiminus of the 
Jndne Stem FlotUb^ ieeonsidenillile, 


to nonn, 

as the boats cannot be towed back 
except with great difficulty. 

Below Maidiad the rates are very 
much lower. The best plan, there- 
fore, is to hire the Atak b^t as far as 
Makhad only, and make another 
arrangement there, which can always 
be done through the Khdn of Makhad, 
or if the traveller prefers he can make 
the change at KAldb&gh, .to which 
place a boat of the size mentioned 
would cost from 76 to 100 rs. This 
procedure is not generally followed, 
and the consequence is that the 
voyage is generally much more ex- 
pensive than it would otherwise be. 
It is always necessary, not only to 
have an experienced crew, who know 
the river as far as Makhad, but also 
to insist on the full, number of boat- 
men till the Sikandar liatu is passed. 
The time taken in going, from A^ak 
to Kdldbdgh varies with the season, 
In July the distance can be done in 
one day. The river is then in high 
flood, and in some places the current 
runs at the rate of 10 m. aii hour. 
In the beginning of the summer, 
before the river has fairly risen, and in 
September and October, when it is 
going down, the voyage takes from a 
day and a half to two days. In the 
winter it takes three whole days. 

On the flrst day by starting very^ 
early the traveller can reach 
Khtishh&lgarh^ where the road and 
line of telegraph from Kohdt to 
lldwal Pindf cross the river. At the 
Kohdt or W. side, there is a T. B. pro- 
vided with crockery, and there is a 
who will cook for the 
traveller. .Refreshments, therefoi’e, 
can bo procured, but the traveller 
should sleep in his boat, in order that 
be may ini^t on the boatmen starting 
in the early morning. The next dxs 
will take the traveller to 
which is a municipal town, of 4,2W 
inhabitants. The vessels of the 8. ^ 
and D. Railwav ply between this port 
and Kotii. One vessel is stationed 
for the personal convenience of 
Lt.-Govemor of the Panj^b. , 

JfojbftadL— There is a flardl a 
Makhad, to Which ift attached a BUuMi 
h^gii for Jhe oCttvCidcnije w 
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Buropean tmvcllei’s, but there is no 
IthAnadmdn, ao unless the traveller has 
his own cook with him he will be 
unable to get a meal. It is a quaint 
olct town, with a coverecl-in bdzdr, 
into which the sun never penetrates. 
The steamei’s used to bring beer for 
the Commissariat thus far, but not 
being able to stem the current higher 
up it was necessary to resort to land 
carriage. For this purpose a good 
cart-road was made from Makhad to 
A^ak, with a hanilsome [stone' sariil at 
each halting [)lace. Since, however, 
the stcamei-s have ceased to run, this 
road has not been ranch used. On the 
8rd day the traveller will arrive at 
Kdldbdgh* 

, XdldhAtfh , — This is a municipal 
town, picturesquely situated at the 
foot of the Halt Range, on the right 
or bank of the Indus, at the point 
where the river debouches from the 
hills, 105 m. below Atak . The pop. of 
the town (1868) was 6,419, of whom 
5,800 arc Muslims. The houses nestle 
against the side of a precipitous hill 
of solid rock-salt, and arc piled one 
upon another in successive tiera, the 
roof of each tier forming the street, 
which passes in front of the row 
immediately above. Overhead a cliff, 
also of pure rock-salt, towers above the 
town. An AwAn family, who reside 
in KaUbAgh, have a certain supre- 
macy over the wliole of their fellow 
tribesmen, the representative of the 
family being known as SardAr or 
KhAn. It is well worth while to stop 
at KAlAbAgji and see the salt mines 
and the alum manufacture. There is 
an officer of the Customs department 
stationed at MAri, 3 , m. up stream 
from KAlAbAyh on the opposite bank, 
who can give all necessary informa- 
tion as to the working of the mines, 
If the traveller intends to stop to 
see the mines, he should tell his boat- 
men to land him at MAri. He. can 
tlica drop down the stream to the 
I* B. at KAlAbAgSi, in front of winch 
and on the very t^nk of the river is a 
large Mous iidica^ the only one of 
any size in that pfurt of the PonjAb. 
Ahe salt is queried at MAri, opposite 
ne town, where it stands out in huge 
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cliffs, practically inexhaustible. The 
quantity turned out in 1871-72 was 
2,717 tons, and the revenue derived 
from it amounted to .■623,284. 

Aht ni f also, occurs in the neighbour- 
ing hills, and forms a considerable 
item of local trade. There is also a 
manufacture of iron instruments from 
metal imported from the KAnigoram 
Hills. The breadth of the Indus here 
is about 350 yds. The road, a gallery 
cut in the side of the cliff, 100 ft, 
above the water, is sp nai’row as not to 
to allow a laden camel to pass. 

There is a T. B. at KAlAbAgh, sup- 
plied with crockery, and the man in 
charge can prepare an ordinary meal. 

Between Atak and Makha(l there 
arc several rapids, morc or less daii- 
gcrouR. The first is just below Atak, 
where a large rock divides the river in 
two. This is truly dangerous when 
the river is in high flood. The 2nd is 
at a place called Jilthai, above NilAb, 
where the river turns at right angles. 
This is dangerous at all seasons. The 
3rd is the famous Ghord Traj^t so 
called because a horse is said to have 
jumped across. This, however, is a 
mere fiction, as the river is 30 yds. 
wide. Three dangers have to be avoided 
here : Ist, there is the rapid called 
Jitai, which looks worse than it really 
is ; then there is the narrow pas- 
sage of the Ghord Trap ; and further 
on the river takes a sudden turn, and 
great care must be taken to prevent 
the boat being carried on to the rocks. 
The 4th rapid is called Shiri, and is 
situated near the police station of 
Shddipiir. It is by far the most dan- 
gerous rapid of all, and before enter- 
ing it, the boatmen all unite in prayer. 
The 5th is the Sikaudar BAtu or Alex- 
ander stone, which is a lar^ rock in 
the middle of the river, and is not dan- 
gerous in the day-time, as there is 
plenty of room on either side to pass. 
All the above dangers are b^ore 
reaching KhushhAlgarh. 

There is only one rapid of conse- 
quence below it. It is called DJiupar, 
and is caused by the river turning at 
aright angle, and is only dangerous 
when the water is very low. Accideata 
seldom happen to boats of the sise of 

'V- IT 
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300 nmis, when properly manned. 
But boats are often laden to the water’s 
edge, and have only a few landsmen 
for a crew, and such boats are fre- 
quently carried on to the rocks and 
get broken up. 

There is one other place where dan- 
ger is to be apprehended in certain 
seasons, viz., where the Sohan river 
joins the Indus some distance above 
Kdl&bd|^ After heavy rain, if the 
Sohan is in flood, it is dangerous to 
attempt to pass it. The traveller had 
better wait till it goes down, which it 
generally docs in a few hours. In 1875 
a boat filled with native passengers was 
wrecked owing to neglect of this pre- 
caution, and 18 persons were drowned. 
The scenery between Atak and Kdld- 
bd^ is in some places grand. Near the 
Ghord trap the river runs between 
high mountains covered with brush- 
wood, and if the traveller have time to 
stop, good shooting is always to be ob- 
tained. As a general rule it is never 
advisable to travel on any part of the 
Indus at night. Above Kdldbd|j| it is 
impossible, but even below it is dan- 
gerous. 

Before proceeding beyond Kdld- 
bdgli, the traveller should engage a 
Suan or pilot. The river widens so 
much and so often splits into so many 
clu^inels that the ordinary boatmen 
M veiy apt to lose their way, which 
occasions great delay. The voyage 
from Kdldbdgh to Dcra Isma’il Khfci 
takes more or less time according to 
the statc^of the river and the direction 
of the wind. In summer, when the cur- 
rent is swiftest, a strong breeze often 
blows from the S., which is sufficient 
to keep a boat stationary, and were 
sails to be set it would carry the boat 
up stream against the current. Two 
days is a fair time to calculate on in the 
summer for the voyage from Kdld- 
bdgh to l^a Isma*fl Khdn, and the 
same from Dera Isma’il Mdu to Dem 
(3^1 Ebdn, though under favourable 

eixtomstances the latter distance, 20|0 
ih., may be done in one day. In the 
winter the voyage below Kdldbdgh is 
very tedionB, as the cuneiit becomes 
di^ggidi, bnt there is good jpaittidge- 
on each bank, and the 


may be beguiled by practising with a 
rifle at the long-nos^ alligators, which 
maybe seen basking in numbers on 
the sandbanks. The traveller should 
take in everything he wants at Kdld- 
bdgh, as he cannot count on getting 
supplies until he reaches Dcra Isma’il 
l^dn. The bend of the river continu- 
ally changes, and during the summer 
there is no certainty of being able to 
land at or near any village. In 1876 the 
main branch of the river ran under 
Midnwali, where an Asst. Commissa- 
riat Officer is stationed. In 1865 it Was 
running close to ’isd Khail, on the op- 
posite bank, 15 m. off. 

In the same way supplies must be 
laid in at Derd Isma’il Khdn for the 
whole journey, as the traveller is 
never certain of being able to reach a 
village. He may see the roofs of 
many houses, but he will not be able 
to get near them in a large boat draw- 
ing much water, and, were he to 
succeed, he would probably find the 
village empty, as the villagers gene- 
rally move during the time of the 
fioo^. The scenery in some places is 
very fine, islands covered with high 
grass or tamarisk are frequently met 
with. In some places there are forests 
of Shishamf the JDalbergia iSusoOf snd 
in others the shore is dotted with the 
graceful date palm. In the distance 
’are the SuUumdn mountains, and 
I nearer is the Khisor range, which 
comes down to the water’s edge, and 
in it is the sanatorium of Shcl^ Budin, 
which is at an elevation of 4616 ft. 
above sea level. It is distant to the 
N. of Dera Isma’il l£hdn 67 m., and 
from Bannu town 64 m. S. The on^ 
vegetation consists of a few stunted 
wild olives and acacias, and the heat 
is frequently excessive j in fact, 111 Bum- 
mer the heat is too great for the travel- 
ler to leave his boat to visit objects of 
interest. 

In the cold season, the 2 castles 
called Kdfirkvi may be visited. That 
known as Til Rafirkot or R 4 j&-sir-ko 5 
is Situated a few miles to the S. of we 
point where the Kilram river joins the 
Indus, upon a spur of the Khiiwr hills* 
and cdnrists of immeiMe bloc^ 
stone, smoothly - chiselled, vHtb 
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mains d Hindd or Buddhist temples. 
The canringa represent idols and other 
designs, and retain ^eir freshness to a 
considerable degree. The towers bear 
every mark of extreme antiquity, and 
rise on the veiy summit of the moun- 
tain chain; they are connected with 
the Indus by a dilapidated wall, which 
extends down to the edge of the water. 
W'ood, who surveyed the spot, ex- 
presses his astonidiment at the toil 
and skill shown in the construction of 
such stupendous edifices, singularlv 
contrasting with the mud hovels, whicn 
with the exception of the castles, are 
the only buildings to be found throngh- 
out this region. The date and circum- 
stances under which these castles were 
built, are totally unknown. The castle 
on the 1. bank of the Indus resembles 
the other, but is smaller and less per- 
fectly preserved. 

Dera Isma^il KhAn is situated 50 
m. K, of Derd Fath 66 m. 

S.E. of Jdk, close to the r. bank of 
the Indus, Its vicinity to the Owa- 
lere Pass and all the winter pasture 
grounds of the Powindah merchants, 
has made it the centre of trade be- 
tween the Panj(ib4ind Kdbul. When 
Mr. Blphinstone visited the town in 
1808, it was situated in a large wood 
of date trees, within 100 yds. of the 
Indus. In 1837 Sir A. Barnes found it 
on a new site about 3 m. from the 
river, the old town having been 
washed into the Indus about 12 years 
before. 

It is a considerable city, built of 
mud, and surrounded with a mud 
wall, with unusually wide streets for a 
native town, and many trees inter- 
spersed among the houses. But except 
during the coininm*cial season, it 
always has a desolate look, for it is 
purposely too Iwge for its own popula- 
tion, to admit of Uie influx of caravans 
from K&buL It is a municipal town, 
and the adminishnitive head^quaiters 
of a sub-district of the eame name, 
which has an area of 1^7 sq. m. and a 
pop. in 1868 of 101,922 persons. The 
town itself has a pop. of 24,906. It 
was Comided in tlM end of the 15th 
ligr tile BaHeh Mal& «ohiib, 
who called Sim utm tils 


sons. There is a cantonment to the 
8.E. of the ci^, which has an area 
of 4j sq. m. There are lines for a 
regiment of N. Cavalry, 2 regiments of 
N. I., and a battery of Artillery. The 
small fort of Ak&lgarb, 4 m. from the 
N.W. angle of the city, is garrisoned by 
Europeans. The T. B. is in the can- 
tonment ; the English Church Mission 
has an im|x)rtant station here, and * 
supports a considerable school. 

Akdlffafh was built by Prince Nau 
Nihdl 8ingh ; it is a square regularly 
built fort of burnt bricks, and has a 
fauMe hraye, but no ditch. On the E. 
side of the city is a large walled garden 
containing 2 summer villas, one built by 
NiiwAb Shir Muhammad and 

the other by Nau Nihal Singh, Dcrd 
Isma’il is a very healthy spot, 

and well suited for a cantonment. The 
country round is dependent on rain 
for cultivation, and is abundantly 
fruitful or utterly barren, according to 
the rainfall. The strip along the Indus 
is of course an exception. 

DerA Fatk is the central one 
of the DerajAt^ but is the smallest of 
the three. It is, however, a good-sized 
town. The original town is said to 
have been much larger, and stood fai' 
to the E, It was swept away by the 
Indus, and a second, built more in- 
land, shared the same fate. * The 
present more, modem town is inferior 
in size and wealth to either of its pre- 
decessors. The Sikhs called the sur- 
rounding district Girdng, after a fort 
of that name a few m. to the N. of 
Derd Fath ^dn. It was a strong 
fort for that part of the world, and 
Ranjit attached so much importance 
to it, that he never consigned it to 
the charge of the Ndrim of the pro- 
vince, but kept it quite independent 
of his authority. l3erd Ohdzi Khdn 
has already been noticed in the route 
to Multdn. 

only other place 
of importance between the Derajdt 
and Sakhar is Mitbankot, a municipal 
town in the Herd Ghdzi district, and 
85 m. S. of the to^ of that mune. 
It was formerly the seat of an Assist. 
OotfiaiMooer, bet 4be etatibh sm 
abaadoned In when the clii 
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town was destroyed by the Indus. Bohri is a municipal town, the 
The new town stands 6 m. fiom the capital of a sub-district of the same 
river, and being so far from it, has name, which has an area of 4,268 sq.m,, 
lost the commercial importance of its and a pop. (1872) of 217,616 persons, 
predecessor. There is a handsome The town of Rohri itself has a pop, 
shrine sacred to Mnljammad. of 8,680. It is on the left, or B. bank 

of the Indus, on a rocky eminence of 
limestone, interspersed with flints. It 
is said to have been founded by Saiyid 
Ruknu ’d din SliAh in 1297 A.D., which 
was more than 300 years after the 
Indus deserted its former bed at Alor 
and came to Rohri. The rocky site of 
Rohri ends on the W. side in a preci- 
pice 40 ft. high, rising from the river 
bank. In the latter part of the rains 
the water ascends 1(> ft. above its 


ROUTE 36. 

BHAWALPtJR TO ROHRf, AHOR, AND 
SAKHAB. 

The traveller will proceed hy the 
Indus State Railway to Rohri Bandar. 
The stations on this line are as fol- 
lows ! — 



BE]umKs.—There are refreshment iooiuh at 
Samasata, jU^npdr, and JU>hri fiMndar, 
The train waits 10 min. at theseplsMa.' 


lowest level. 

On the N. side of the town is a 
mouth of the Ndra Canal,, 16(5 ft. 
wide, which has powerful sluice-gates 
to regulate the supply of water fi'om 
the Indus. This canal, 2 m. befrire 
reaching Rohri is crossed by a bridge 
190 ft. long, w'ith 8 spans. From 
Rohri the canal runs due S. through 
Khairpilr, and enters the Thar Barkar 
district. The Government lias sanc- 
tioned an outlay of jgl ,063,827 for the 
improvement of this canal, and a 
jwrtion of this sum has alreatly been 
expended. Seen from a distance, 
Rohri has a striking appearance, the 
houses being 4 and 6 stories high, 
with flat roofs surrounded by balus- 
trades. 

5r/is JdnCi Manjid at Rohri is a fine 
building of red brick, with 3 domes, 
and coated with glazed porcelain tiles. 
It was built by Fath an officer 
of the Emperor Akbar, about the year 
1672 A.D. ‘A Persian inscription in 
the mosque gives the date of its con- 
struction, and the name of the founder. 
One of the sights of the place is the 
Mm Mnhdr^^ or “hair of the Pro- 
phet,” in this case a hair and a half. 
They are set in a gold tube adorned 
with rubies.* It appears they were 
brought from Constantinople by one 
Abdu *1 ' whose descendants 

* In the Imp. Giu;. it is said that the Wftf 
KuhMk, a building *ib ft. hq,, on the 
the town, was erected about 1646 
Muhammad for the reception of thii htfi 
War it, perhaps, a 'mltprlnt for i 
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haTc still the keeping of them. The 
^Idgdh was erected in 1693 A.D., by 
Mir Mul^ammad M’a^dm. Near Kohri 
arc 3 forests covering 68,000 acres, or 
about 90 sq. m., which were planted 
in 1820 by the Talpiir Amirs, and are 
now under the control of the Sindh 
Forest Department. Here tigers, pan- 
thers, lynxes, and wild hog are nu- 
merous. 

Aror . — While at Rohri, a visit may be 
paid to the very ancient town of Aror, 
which is only 5 m, distant to the E. 
This was the capital of the Hindd 
Edjhs of Sindh and was taken from 
them by the Muslims, under Muham- 
mad Kasim, about 711 A.D. At that 
time the Indus washed the city of 
Aror, but was diverted from it by an 
earthquake about 902 A.D., at which 
time the river entered its present 
channel. 

The road from llohri passes over a 
bridge about 600 ft. long, which is 
said to be 2^ centuries old. It was 
probably built while a small body of 
water from the Indus still continued 
to flow in its ancient channel. After 
crossing the bridge, you arrive at a 
village with about 100 inhabitants, 
and from this an extensive ridge of 
ruins runs in a N.E. direction. 
There is here a picturesque ruin, 
which bears the name of *Alam- 
gir’s Mosque, and 2 shrines, 1 to Sha- 
karganj Shdh and the other to Ku^bu 
'd din ShAh. To the fonuer tomb 
people of the neighbom*ing villages 
still make i^ilgrimages. It has no 
dome nor building over it, but is a 
plain, white, neat sarcophagus, with a 
border of carved flowei'S. 

Opposite to llohri, in the Indus, is 
the island of KhwAjah Khi?r, Here 
w a mosque of great apparent anti- 
quity, It has the following -inscrip- 
tion 


‘ When this Court was raised, lie it know 
the waters of Khizr surrounded it 
wrote this in pleasing verse, 

Its date Is found from the Court of Got 
341 a.h. 

The shrine of who was al 

called Zindah Hr, or “the livii 
>amt “ is venerated by Hindds lu 

Muslinaraiike, 


A little to the S. of the isle of Kl^isr 
is the larger island of Bakkar, It is 
a limestone rock of oval shape, 800 yds. 
long, 300 wide, and about 25 ft. high: 
The channel separating it from the 
Sakhar shore is not more than 100 
yds. wide, and when the river is at its 
lowest, it is about 16 ft. deep in the 
middle. The E. channel, which 
divides the island from llohri, is 
during the same state of the river 
400 yds. wide, with a depth of 30 ft. 
in the middle. The Government tele- 
graph line from Hohri to Sakhar crosses 
by this island. Almost the whole of 
it is occupied by a fortress, the walls 
of which are double, 30 ft. high, with 
numerous bastions. They are built 
partly of burnt, and partly of unburnt 
brick, are loopholed, and have 2 gate- 
ways, 1 facing llohri on the E., the 
other Sakhar, on the W. The Fort is 
a picturesque object from the river, 
and appears strong, though in reality 
it is not. The Amirs attached much 
importance to this fort. But on our 
advance to KAbul, in 1838, it was 
placed at the disposal of our Govern- 
ment, and w'as used for some time, 
flrst as an arsenal and then as a prison 
for BalAchi robbers ; until 1876, it 
! continued to be used as a jail, subsi- 
j diary to that of ShikArpdr. 

I So early as 1327 A.D., Bakkar seems 
to have been a place of note, for the 
Emperor Mu^jiammad Tughlak sent 
persons of importance to command 
there. Under the Samma Princes the 
fort changed hands several times, 
being sometimes under their rule and 
sometimes under that of Dihli. Daring 
the mign of Shdh Beg Argfln the for- 
tifleations were re-built, the fort of 
Aror being destroyed to supply the 
requisite material. In 1574 it was 
delivered up to Keshu KhAn, an offi- 
cial of the Emperor Akbar. In 1786 
it fell into the hands of the Kalhoras, 
and subsequently into those of the 
AfghAns, who retained it till it was 
taken by Mir Rustam of KhaiiyAr. 
The stream of the Indus runs here 
with, great rapidity, but on Oct. 10th, 
1889, 6 wild hogs plunged into it ; 3 
were shot in mid-stream, but S swam 
across, and were soon lost in the 
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jungle on the other side. Tigers haye 
been known to eVoss in the same way, 
Sakhar . — A railway steam ferry 
plies between Bohri and Sakhar, and 
refreshments are provided on board. 
Sakhar is the head-quarters of the 
Sakhar and ShikArpiir sub-district, 
which has an area of 279 sq. m., and 
a pop. (in 1872) of 60,223 ijcraons. 
The town has a pop. of 13,318, and is 
well drained and clean. It is in- 
tended to throw a bridge of steel across 
the Indus from Bohri, wdth a span 
of 840 ft. It will cross at ^dji Mutd 
to the island of Bakkar, and it will 
be conducted on the centilever princi- 
ple. A large bracket will be built from 
each shore, with a girder 200 ft. long 
in the middle, resting on the end of 
each. The design is by A. M. Bendcl, 
C.E., and is concurred in by Mr. 
Molcsworth Connolly, Ehgincer for 
the Government of India. The loco- 
motive shops of the Indus State Bail- 
way are at Sakhar. A range of low 
limestone hills, without a blade of 
vegetation, slopes down to the Indus, 
and on this range New Sakhar is built, 
as distinguished from the old town of 
the same name about a m. oft. There 
is a T. B. here, and the t&ual Public 
Offices. 

When the Political Officers first 
arrived here, they took up their abode 
in a small domed building, in which 
was an inscription which said that it 
was built by Muhammad M’a^fim, the 
son of Saiyid l^afar, for the common 
benefit of all Muslims. « Whoever 
makes a tomb in this edifice, the curse 
of God, and of the Prophet, and of j 
Angels, and of the Faithful be upon i 
him,” with the date 1008 A.H. = 1699 
A.D. Muhammad M’asfim is buried 
in]thc cantonment at Sakhar at the foot j 
of a tower 90 ft. high which he erected, 
and which overlooks the country for 
many m. In 1845, owing to a fatal 
epidemic of fever among the garrison, 
New Sakhar was abandons ai a 
station for European troops. There is 
not much to be seen, except the tomb 
of Muhftmmad M'affim, and that of 
6h^ Khaim 'd din, which Wat built 
abont 1758 AJk town was ceded ^ 
to ihe Aminih between 


and 1824. In 1838, ShAh BhuiA’a de< 
feated the Tdlpdrs here with great 
loss. In 1842 it came under British 
rule. 


ROUTE 37. 

SAKHAR TO SHIKABpOr AND THE 
MOUTH OF THE SOLAN PASS AND 
QUETTA. 

To reach the mouth of the BolAn 
Pass the traveller must proceed by 
the KandahAr State Bailwav, ns far as 
Sibi.’ The stations are as follows - 


Nan.eit u( Stations. 


Tiui«. 


MS. 



A.M. 

P.M. 


Sakhar Bandar 


4.25 

7.36 

2 

Sakhar Main . 


4.35 

7.45 

10 

Bdgarjf 


5. 0 

8.24 

17 

Ruk Junction ■ 

err. 

5.2« 

5.41 

8.47 
11. 0 

28 

BhlkArpAr . ■ 

1 arr. 

1 dejj. 

0.15 

6.21 

11.80 

11.40 




A.M. 

54 

JacobdbAd . 


7.40 

1.20 

160 

Slbi 

. . 

— 

1.45 


• 






Rcmarks.— The traveller had better leave 
liy the second tndn, as t)te first does not go to 
BibI ; If be takes the first he will have to wa t 
4 or S hrs. at JaoobAbAd amt pick np the niall 
train. There are refreshment rooms at BuKi 
Jncobdbdd and Sibl. 


Sh ikdrpt^r is a municipal 
head-quarters of a district of the same 
name, wbldi has an area of 8,818 aq- 
SB,, and a pop. (1872) 776,227. I‘ 

has 4 sub-divisions : Bohri, ShikArpfii^ 
and Sakhar, tarkhAna, and MehAn 
The mm. of WkArpAr town humbfi** 
18,1^, of irtiom 14,908 art 
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and 23,167 Hinddfl. Shikarpdr is 
11 m. N.W. of Ruk, and through it 
passes the great trade roa/il to 
Bildchlstdn, ^andahdr, and Central 
Asia, for which fcihikdrpiir is the 
depOt. This route has been used for 
many centuries. The town is situated 
in a tract of low-lying country, 
annually flooded by canals from the 
Indus, and only 190 ft. above sea 
level. 

TJi^ Chhoti Ih'Qari^ a branch of 
the Sindh Canal, flows to the S. of the 
town, and another branch, the Rais- 
wah, passes on the N. The soil in the 
vicinity is very rich, and produces 
heavy crops of grain and fruit, 
especially dates, mangos, oranges, 
i^d mulberries, all of which are 
"excellent. 

Up to 1855 Shikdrpdr was not a 
clean town, but in that year the 
Municipal Act was brought into force, 
and since then great sanitary im- 
provements have been effected. The 
old bdzdr has been lengthened, and 
the prolongation of it, called the 
Stewart Gan) Marlwt^ after a popular 
district officer, is well built and com- 
modious. To the K. of the town are 
3 large tanks, called Sarwar Khdn’tf 
tank, Gillespie and Hazdri tanks. 
There is, therefore, abundance of 
water for irrigation and other pur- 
poses, but the climate is very hot and 
dry, and the rainfall for 12 years 
averaged only 6'16 inches. 

The trade of Shirkdrpilr has long 
been famous, but the transit traffic 
seems to be of the most importance. 
In the Government Jail or 

sheepskin coats, baskets, reed chairs 
covered with leather, carpets, tents, 
shoes, &c., are made by the prisoners. 
Some excellent pile carpets were 
^own some years ago at the Kardchl 
Exhibition. 

There is a legend which ascribes the 
^undation of Shikdrpdr to the Dddd 
Patras, and it is to be found in a 
memoir written by Sir F. Goldsmid in 
1864. The history of the place up to 
1824 i^ however, unoertaiu, but In 
that year it came into tbe peaceable 
of the AwSxn et Sindh. 
•^Ddi^'l Man^dr wjho was thy^ 


the Afghan governor, surrendered it 
to the Amirs. The revenue was 
divided into 7 shares, of which 4 
were allotted to the Amirs of 
Ulaidardbdd, and 3 lo those of Khair- 
pur. In 1843 it came into the posses- 
sion of the British. 

Jacohahad . — This was the chief 
military frontier station before Quetta 
was occupied. It is a municipal 
town, and capital of the frontier dis- 
trict, which contains an area of 
476 sq. m., and a pop. (1872) of 
35,435. The station itself, including 
the military camp, has 10,954 inhabit- 
ants, of whom 5,355 belong to the 
town. 

The town was planned and laid 
out on the site of the village of 
Khdngarh by General John Jacob, a 
distinguished commander of the Sindh 
horse, said by Outram to bo, after 
Lord Napier of Magdala, the best 
soldier in India. He built at the place 
a Residency of considerable size, 
which has a Library and Workshops 
attached. The military lines for 
Sindh horse and infantry, extend for 
2 m., and contain a number of 
houses for the officers and an English 
school, which they support. The 
Civil Court, which is under the 
^hikdrpdr jurisdiction, was established 
in 1870, the Sessions Judge of 
Shikdrpilr visiting it twice a year. 
When General Jacob, first arrived in 
Upper Sindh, the whole country about 
^dugarh was in a state of anarchv, 
bodies of mounted robbers, Bugtfs, 
Dumkis, Burdis or Maris, swept the 
plains and robbed and murdered those 
they encountered, ^dngarh itself 
offered a stout resistance to the 5th 
Bombay N. L, but General Jacob's 
rule put an end to all these troubles, 
and to him more than to any other 
officer the peace of Upper Sindh 
was due. 

Sihi and ilia Bol&n This 

place is 122 m. |rom Shik&rpiir, and is 
in the valley of the river Nari, in the 
t^ritory of the Khdn of Khilat. It 
is just at the entrance of the Boldn 
Pass, and 12 m. N. of Mitri. I^e 
J^dahdr State Railway runs owy 
16 m. beyond Sibi, There is a T. f . 
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with Bcrvants at §ibi, and the traveller 
may very well halt here if he intends 
to examine the famous Boldn Pa*$, 
This Tass commences 5 m. N.W. of 
Dddar, and rises in a succession of 
narrow valleys between high ranges, 
with a N.W. eoui-se, until it culminates 
in the plain called Dasht-i-Bidaulat, 
the “ Destitute Plain." The total 
length of the Pass is 60 m., and the 
summit is 8,500 ft. above sea-level, the 
average ascent being 90 ft, in the mile. 
From the foot of the Pass the halting 
places arc : KhundiUni, 7 m. ; Kirta, 
U m. ; Bibi-Ndnl, 9 m. ; Ab-i-gum, 

Lost water," 14 m. ; Sir-i-Mdn, 
6 m. ; Dasht-i-Bidaulat, 10 m. ; total, 
60 m. 

Tfte Jtoldti Rirfirt a tQn*ent rising 
at Sir-i-Boldn, flows through the 
whole length of the Pass, and is fre- 
quently crossed in the Ist march from 
the foot. It is like all mountain 
streams, subject to sudden floods. In 
1841 a British detachment was lost 
with its baggage in such a flood. 
When the stream is not swollen, how- 
ever, artillery can be conveyed 
through without any serious difficulty, 
and consequently the X’a8| is of great 
importance from a military point of 
view. In 1839 a Bengal column, with 
its artillery, consisting of 8-in. mortars, 
24-pounder howitzers, and 18-pounder 
guns, went through the Boldii in 6 
days. The narrowest parts of the 
Pass are just above Khundildni, and 
beyond Sir-i-Boldn, and at both these 
places the Pass might be held by a 
very small force against immensely 
superior numbers. At Khnndil&ni 
the cliffs of conglomerate on either 
side rise to a height of 800 ft., and 
when the stream is in flood it com- 
pletely fills the gorge. At Blr-i-Bol4n 
the rocks are of limestone, and the 
passage is so narrow that only 3 or 
4 men can ride abreast. The tempera- 
ture in the Pass during May is very 
high; water is abundant and good, 
bat firewood is scarcely procurable. 
There is no cultivation, the Pass being 
infested by plundering Baldchia, who 
live by robbing caravans, and deter 
peaceably disposed^ tribep from 
iMttlinff in the vallevs. From BibS 


Ndnl a mountain road leads to 
KhiVat or Kelat^ distant 110 m., rm 
Barade, BMbdr, Narmah, Takhi, and 
Kishan. From the top of the Pass to 
Quetta is 25 m. by a good road. 

Quetta or Kwatta, so-called by the 
Afghdns, is designated by the Braid ils. 
the people of the country, Shdl. It is 
situated at the N. ,end of a valley of 
the same name, and is very con- 
veniently placed as regards Khil’at, 
from which it is distant 103 m. N. 
The town is surrounded by a mud 
wall, and has two gates, one to the E, 
and another to the 8., winch latter is 
called the Shikdrpdri Gate. In the 
centre of the town, on an artificial 
mound, stands the MiH or Fort, 
which was the residence of the 
Governor, and from which there is a 
very extensive view of the neighbour- 
ing valley. Quetta has probably 
about 4,000 Inhabitants, of whom 
many are Afghdns. In summer the 
climate is considered very pleasant, 
the heat being tempered by cool 
breezes from the lofty hills which 
surround the valley, but In winter the 
cold is very severe, Bellew mentions 
that on the 30th January, 1872, the 
thermometer stood at island that four 
or five inches of sno>v had fallen 
during the night. On the whole the 
climate is not very well adapted for 
English constitutions. Numerous gar- 
dens and orchards abound in the 
suburbs, and the water supply is 
good. 

Quetta was occupied by British 
troops in the first expedition to Kdbul, 
and Captain Bean was appointed the 
Political Agent. Since 1876 a British 
Political oliicer, Major Sandeman, has 
resided at Quetta under the official 
designation of the Govemor-Qenerars 
Agent for BalflchistAn. During the 
Afghan Campaigns of 1878-1880, 
Quetta formed the base of operations 
for the Bombay column. In 1879 a 
railway to Quettg was commenced 
with toe intention of continuing it to 
l^ndahAr. It starts from Ruk, 11 m. 
to the S, of 8hikAiq)iir, where is the 
junction of the Indus Valley State 
Railway^ and i from .which is a 
vMuct on iron girders, 381 ft. . 
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and consiating of 13 spang of 40 ft. 
each ; and the line is now open as far 
as Hindli, 149 m. from Bok. 


Laki, Kotrl, Jangsh&hl, Eardchl, Can- 
tonment and City. The train waits 
an hour at Kotri, half-an-hour at 
Larkhdna, and 10 minutes at the 
other places mentioned. The tariff 
for meals on all stations of the S. P. 
and D. Bailway, and for the P. N. 
Bail way is as follows : 

rs. ji. 

Dinner .... 4 0 

Hot Breakfast including tea 
or coffee . . . . 18 

Cold Breakfast including tea I 0 

Hot Tiffin .... 1 8 

Cold do 10 

Supper .... 1 8 


BOUTE 38. 

SHIKABPUB to KARACHI. 







1 & 






Names of Stidiong. 

Time. 






MH. 



A.M. 

P.H. 


Shlkarpdr . 


1.40 

8. 0 

11 

Hak Juuetion 


2.15 

8.32 

Xi 

Mudeji 


3.40 

0.56 

42 

Nnundoro 


4. 0 

10.28 

48 

Muliota 


4,25 

10.50 


Larklianu 


4.43 

11.11 

A.M. 

0(5 

Radliaii 


6,45 

1.45 

107 

HitA Road . 


7.20 

2,28 

120 

Phuiji 


7.58 

3.1.5 

128 

Dadu . 


8.32 

3.54 

J41 

Blinii . 


0. 9 

4.40 

IM 

Bliubak . 


0.30 

5. 4 

101 

8ehw(iii 


0.54 

5.35 

i 100 

Bugatoi-u 

. . 

10.17 

6. 2 

j 172 

lAki . 


10.17 

0. 2 

, 181 

Amri 


11.33 

7.35 




P.H. 


1 104 

Saiiii . 


12,13 

8.25 

206 

Miiidliaitd 


12.40 

0. 5 

213 

222 

Gopaiig 

Buddimr 


1. 8 
1.30 

0.34 

10.13 

235 

Petaro 

. * ! 1 

2.13 

11. 2 



1 arr. 

2.50 

11.45 

248 

Kotri . . 

( dep. 

3.30 

P.M. 

11.45 

1 253 

Bholaii 

8.50 

12.17 

205 

Metiug . 


4.32 

12.50 

277 

Jhimpir 


5. 8 

1.45 

297 

JangHhdhi 

Dablieji 


0.14 

3. 1 

318 


7. 7 

4. 0 

338 

Landhi . 


8. 0 

5.10 

350 

Kurdchl Cautonuiuut . 

8.45 

0.10 

352 

Kardchi City 


8.55 

6.20 


Larkhdm^ or according to the Imp. 
Gaz., LArkAna, is a municipal town 
the capital of a sub-district of the same 
name, which has an area of 2,241 
sq. m., and a pop. (in 1872) of 2.34,575. 
Larl^dna town has a pop. of 10,643. 
The country surrounding the town is 
fertile and populous, and perhaps the 
finest tract in the whole of 8indh. 

; The spacious walks, well laid out 
j gardens, and luxuriant foliage have 
gained for it the title of the Eden of 
Sindh. It is one of the most import- 
ant grain marts in that country, and 
is famous for a species of rice called 
sugddMt, 

There is a large local traffic in 
metals, cloth, and leather. The prin- 
cipal manufactures are cloth of mixed 
silk and cotton, coarse cotton cloth, 
metal vessels and leather goods. The 
fort served in the time of the Tdlpurs 
as an araenal, and under British rule 
it has been turned into a hospital and 
jail. 

27ie print! ijml Goveiiiniwnt Canals 
in the vicinity are the W. Nara, 30 m. 
long, and 100 ft. wide at its mouth ; 
the Ghdr, 22 m. long, and 80 ft. wide ; 
the Naurang, a continuation of the 
Ghdr, 21 m. long, and 90 ft. wide ; the 
Birei-ji-Kdr, 27 m. long, and 48 ft^ 
wide, and the Eden Wdh, 28 m. long. 
There is no edifice in Larhhdna worth 
notice, except the tomb of SMh 
BaMrah. 

Sehwdn* — This is the chief town of 
a sub-district of the same name of 
the Kardchi district. It is elevated 
above the sea 117 ft. The river 


There are refreshment rooms at Buk 
Junction, Larj^dna, Badhan, Sehwdn, 
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Aral, which is crossed by a bridge from SehwAn to the N. is the Manch" 
with iron girders, formerly flow^ har Lake, which is formed by the 
close to the town, but has now quite expansion of the W.Nara canal and the 
deserted it. The i)op, is 4,296, of Aral river. In the cold weather the 
whom 2,394 are Muslims, for the most traveller might halt for a couple of 
part engaged in fishing, and 1,956 days to sec the lake, where there is 
Hindi!ia, who are traders. There are abundance of waterfowl shooting, and 
many professional mendicants, sup- an extraordinary number of fine fish, 
ported by the offerings of pilgrims at Among these are the paid, one of the 
the shrine of Lai Shahhaz. The tomb finest fish found in India ; bacdamhliro, 
of this saint is inclosed in a quad- a reddish fish, which attains an cnor- 
rangular building, which has a dome mous size, and ranks according to 
and lantern, and is adorned with native taste, next the pnhi in excel- 
beautiful encaustic tiles, with Arabic lence ; the wordko ; the f/dadun, along 
inscriptions. Mirza Jdni, of theTarkAn sharp and bony fish of a silver colour, 
dynasty, built a still larger tomb to in length from* 3 to 5 ft. ; the fthakur 
this saint, which was completed in or the largest fish in 

1639 A.D. by NAwab DindAr Khan. Sindh ; ffoj and lo7‘, “ eels ” ; haggo or 
The gate and balustrade are said to “ cat-fish,’* which makes a curious 
have been of hammered silver, the noise ; gangat or “ prawns’* ; they?()p/*i, 
gift of Mir Karam ’All TAlpAr, who the dohi, the f/^r//,'the dxmur, and the 
also crowned the domes with silver dngdrl. 

spires. The chief object, however, of The fish are genei-ally caught with 
antiquarian interest in SehwAn is the spears and nets. The boat, which is 
fort ascribed to Alexander the Great, flat-bottomed, is propelled by one 
This is an artificial mound, said once to man, while another, ni-med with 3 or 4 
have been 260 ft. high, but now only light cane spears, 8 ft. long, and 
60 ft., measuring round the summit barbed at the tip, stands at the prow 
1,600 ft. by 800 ft, and surrounded by watching the water ; as soon as he 
a broken wall. The remains of several sees a fish flash through the weeds 
towers arc visible, but the fortifica- with which the lake is covered, he 
tions arc ruined. It is in the N.W. hurls a handful of spears in that direc- 
part of the town. There is a T. B. Gon, and is sure to strike one or two 
and a deputy collector’s banglA in the fish, which, ns the spear becomes en- 
old fort. tangled in the weeds, cannot go far, 

SehwAn is 11 m. from' Tjaki. The and are followed and lifted into the 
Indus Valley iJtate Kailway runs boat. 

through the Ijaki Pass, at an elevation The taking of fish by nets is thus 
of 200 ft., the Indus lying below. This described ; “ A net is arranged in the 
range of hills contains several hot shape of a double circle about 10 yds. 
springs, and shows many signs of acioss. It is supported by poles, and 
volcanic action ; almost ^ery kind of is fastened to the bottom by divers. It 
aea shell, including the oyster, is found, only reaches the surfaoe of the water, 
Lead, antimony and copper are also and is there met by a 2nd net, about 
found, though not in great quantities. 4 ft. deep, which hangs &om the tops 
SehwAn is the centre of the Govern- of the poles. This net is turned up 
ment system of canals, 37 in number, when it reaches the water, so as to 
«of which the W. NArA is the largest, form a small bag nmnlng round the 
The Indus here was very deep, and base of it. 

during the last 6 years it has changed “ When the net has been fixed, boats, 

its course, and is now nearly 3 m, in number &om 10 to 20, range theiH' 
distant from the town of &hwAn. selves in a circle round it within a iiv 
Half the houses in this town were dius of 4 of a m. or more. At each « 
thrown down by a tremendous fall of the 4 points of the compass is a boat, 
rain in the end of July, 1839. in which sits a man with a very lo^ 

Tko Manchhar veiy far circular brass dish placed befojc bunj 
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bottom upwards. The signal is giTen, 
and the Mats go round and round in 
a circle, the men with the plates drum- 
ming on them with sticks and making 
a great noise. Bound and round they 
go, slowly but gradually narrowing 
the circle round the net. 

“ The fish, frightened by the din, and 
not daring to escape through the boats, 
press heavier and nearer to the not, 
until they go up the opening and find 
themselves unable to got out. Then 
when the boats approach, huge davi~ 
hJirof are seen Hinging themselves into 
the air to a height of from 3 to 4 ft., 
hoping to jump over the lower net, but 
only to strike against the upper one 
and fall into the bag below, a self- 
made prey. In the meantime, men 
with spears hurl them at the huge 
gandamt^ which are unable to leap, 
and lifting them high in the air over 
the net, deposit them in the boats. 
Divers then go inside the net, and ex- 
amine it carefully under water, secur- 
ing such fish as may be endeavouring 
to force a passage through it. These 
men in their habits seem almost am- 
phibious. After remaining under w’a- 
ter an incredibly long time, one of 
them will rise to the surface with 2 or 
3 fish, and before it seems possible he 
can have taken sufficient breath, down 
he goes again. After all the fish have 
been taken, the nets are removed, and 
the party goes home. In this way 
many hundredweight of fish are 
killed at a time.” (Gas. of Sindh, 
p. 710.) 

There is good shooting to be had in 
the SehwAii district; panthers, hyenas, 
wild hog, wolves, foxes, jackals, the 
hog-deer, and the chinltdrah^ or ** ra- 
vine antelope,” are common, but the 
tiger is unknown. Among birds the 
nhdralif or “ bustard,” is not rare, 
but can only be approached by a 
sportsman on the b^ck of a camel, on 
account of its extreme wariness ; 
grouse, plover, partridge, grey quail, 
wild geese, snipe, and many varieties 
of duck are plentiful, especially in 
the Manchhar Lake. There are also 
coots, cranes, flamingoes, pelicans, he- 
n>ns, bitterns, storks, Urns, and cor- 
morants. 


I For a description of the other places 
I on this Boute, the traveller is referred 
to the Handbook of Bombay. 


KOUTE 39. 

! PBOM pAlampur in kAnora by 
KULU TO LEH. 

I Lcb, the capital of LadAkh, is 
situated in one of the highest in- 
i habited countries in the w'orkl, and 
j is itself 11,600 ft. above sea level. 
Around it arc mouiitaius which rise to 
the height of 20,000 ft,, covered with 
perpetual snow. It is, therefore, in- 
tensely cold, and the journey to it is 
miserably cold and comfortless, still, 
as it is the entrepot for the trade be- 
tween Chinese TAtary and the PanjAb, 
and is the principal mart fur the 
shawl-wool imported from the latter 
country, and is in other respects a re- 
markable place, many bartly travelleia 
would be willing to submit to the in- 
convenience of the journey in order to 
visit it. 

Ilic stages from PAlampAr are as 
follows : — 


No. 

Stages. 

a 

III 

1 

Pflaui]nir 

_ 

Ft. 

4,000 

2 

nafiuAth . 

. . i 10 


3 

Palu . 

. 12 


4 

Jatlngri . 

. . 14 


5 

Budwanl 

. 15 


6 

Karam 

. .10 


7 

Sult&npdr 

. j 10 


8 

Nagar 

. . 14 


0 

Jagat Sukh . 
Piucliun . 

. I 8 


10 

. . 1 10 



Carried forward 

. |l09 
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No. 

Stages. 


Dist. in 
Miles. 

Height 

above 

sea-levcL 




' Ft 


Brought forward . 


.103 

11 

Rahla . 


i 

12 

Kok Sar . . . 


! 16 10,261 

13 

Sisu 


11 

14 

Qaiidla 


10 

i:> 

Kardong (Kailang) 


12 

16 

Kulang . 


13 

17 

Darcha 


10 

18 

; Patalo . - . 


9 

19 

Zingzingbar 


9 

20 

Kanuimr Kailang . 


17 

21 

Sareliu 


11 

22 i 

: Sumdo . 


18 

23 1 

Hiimkiel . 


ir» 

24 

j Rukchiii 


18 15,000 

: 25 

; Uebring . 


12 

: 26 

' Gya 


16 13, .500 

1 27 

, Mtlcliulong 


■ 23 1 

■ 2S 

Chushot. 


12 lO.ri(M) 

29 

Leh .... 


10 11,500 


Totjvl mill's 




Between Bmlwiliii and Kamm, the 
Buha PaM, 10,000 ft, high, is crossed. 
Betwc?eii Bahia and Koksa the llotanrj 
Pastil is crossed. Between Zingzingbar 
and Kanunor Kailang the Bara Ldcha 
Pas* jis crossed, 16,200 ft. high. Be- 
tween Sumdo and »Sumkiel the Ldcha- 
long PasSf, 16,(J00 ft. high, is crossed. 
Between ilukchin and Debring, the 
ToglnngPass, 17,500 ft. high, is crossed. 
Between Koksa and Kahla the ChinAb 
river is crossed by a bridge, and so is 
the Indus river between Chushot and 
Leh. 

This route is closed for 7 months in 
the year by snow. 

Leh is a town with a pop. of about 
4,000, in N. lat. 34" 10', E. long. 77" 
40^. It stands 3 in. from the N. bank 
of the Indus, in a small plain between 
the river and a chain of mountains. 
A wall wdth conical and sq. tovrers 
surrounds the town, and mns up to 
the crest of the range. The fort is 
about 1 m. M.W. of the town. The 
streets are built without any a^ngc- 
mciit, and the houses are contiguous. 
Many of them are 3 stories high, vrith 
wooden balconies. The most con- 
spicuous building is the Palace of the 
late BAjA, which stands on the hill, ] 


high above the town ; he was deposed 
by GulAb Singh, the MahArAjA of 
Kashmir. 

The Palace .-— edifice is built 
up to the height of 10 stories, from 
the shoulder of the spur of the ridge. 
The w^alls arc massive and incline 
slightly inwards. In Sir D. Forsyth’s 
Yarkand there is a view of it, from 
which the ti*avellcr will see that it has 
no pretensions to architectural beauty. 
Higher up on the ridge are the towel's 
of an old fortification and also the 
ruins of a monastery. 

Theroadfrom Kashmir leads through 
a small gateway into a long, wide, and 
i straight bAzAr, where the houses are 
regularly built and uniformly white- 
washed, and this has been erected 
since the Kashmir family took the 
country, and is 'now the most fre- 
quented pari. At the further end of 
the bAzAr is the old pari of the town, 
where the houses are only separated 
by narrow winding passages. Further 
up the hill there are a few houses of a 
better class, w'hich were built by tlie 
Kahlongs, or ministcis of the former 
BAjAs, and now belong to their repre- 
sentatives. Beyond the town are 
several plantations of willow and 
poplar, which are called gardens 
though there are no fiowei's. These 
are useful for the shade they give in 
summer time, w'ben it is much needed, 
and also for building timber, which is 
extremely scarce in LadAkh. 

On the E. of the town the mountains 
are close and there is no cultivation, 
but to the W, the Vholc valley, which 
is about f of a m. broad, is cultivated, 
and is made to descend in terraces. 
Here there are a number of, small 
hamlets scattered about. 

The LadAkhis have Chinese features, 
with high check bones and small re- 
treating chins ; their eyes are brown, 
and the upper eyelids arc overhung by 
a fold of skin ; the nose is depressed, 

I the ihouth is large and inexpressive, 

' the lips project, but are not thick, the 
hair is black, and is collected into a 
' pigtail behind, which reaches to the 
I small of the back. The men are about 
6 ft. 2 in. in height and the women 
4 ft, 9^ in, Both are brood and strong* 
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They arc an ugly race. They are! mind, and body of the traveller, 
cheerful, willing and good-tempered, Apple trees, apricot, mulberry, and the 
and not quarrelsome, except after ; vine, are cultivated in company with 
drinking the national drink, a i the cereals, and flourish well.*’ 

Hoi-t of beer. I There is not much to interest the 

The most remarkable custom in 1 sportsman in Laddkh. The wild animals 
Laddkh is polyandiy, which is much arethcA>/'/«^ or “wild ass,” the sheep, 
more univci'sal than polygamy in goat, marmot, and hare. Of bii-ds 
India, inasmuch as it is adopted for there arc the snow pheasant, red-legged 
its incxpcneivcncss, while as a matter partridge, eagles, and waterfowl, 
of coume polygamists can be only There arc also some bears, who arc 
persons who arc well to do. When a said to dig out the mannots from their 
girl manies an cider brother, she at ; burrows and devour them. The routes 
the same time marries all his brothem. I from Lch to Yarkand arc as follows. 


The children recognize all as fathei-s, [ 
speaking of them as their elder and 
younger fathens. The most important ’ 
point with regard to this custom is 
that in the Mahdbharata, which dates 
about 1200 B.C., we have an account 
of the winning of Draiipadi, daughter 
of prupada,king of the Pdnchdlas, by 
Arjuna, the 3rd of the Pdndu princes. 
8he was won by Arjuna, Init married 
his 2 elder and his 2 younger brothel's 
also. There are other reasons for be- 
lieving that the Aryans came from 
the mountains in the ncighbourluMMl of 
Laddkh, and this fact about polyandiy 
being found among them, so many 
centuries back, seems strongly to con- 
firm it. 

Tlic results of juilyandry arc eora- 
paiative sterility in the women, but 
it docs not seem to affect their strength 
(»r health. Drew says that the women 
porters will carry a load of 60 lbs. 
weight for 23 m. without the least 
apiiarent fatigue. 

Mr. Drew was appointwl Governor 
of Ladakh in 1871, by the Mahdrdjti 
of Kashmir, and he has given .a most 
valuable account of the iieople and 
country. He says that besides the 
regular husbands which a woman has, 
ixjing brothers, she is at liberty to 
choose another husband from a totally 
different family. All this produces n 
great effect in limiting the population. 

The scenery is in general rugged 
and bare, and the villages that occur 
at the mouths of side ravines arc 
lovely. “ A space covered with crops 
of a brilliant green, overshadowed by 
luxuriant fruit trees, in the midst of 
the barest I’ocks, gives relief to the eyes, 


The fii-st is the summer route. 


! 

1 

1 

ii 

9 

N... 

1 'Stages. 








\ 



1 

Leli . . . 


Ft. 

11,500 

a 

Camp 

. ' 12 

15,000 

8 

Klmrdong 

. i 15 

13,500 

4 

Kliurtsnr . 

. 12 

)0,4:i0 

5 

Tigar 

. 18 

10,030 

0 

Panimik . 

. 14 

7 

CItoiiglong . 
Tutiyalak . 

. 18 

11,500 

s 

. 18 

13,000 

15,500 

9 

Sar-i-Hauz-i*Rlit>ju 

. 12 

10 

Brangaa H.iser . 

1> 

15,400 

11 ! 

Biilak-i-Mnrghai . 

22 

15,100 

i 12 

Burt.se 

! 12 

10,000 

. 13 

1 Ki/il Angi’ir . 

. 11 

10,700 

14 

Diiulat Begukli . 

. 18 

17,200 

15 

BraiigRa . 

. , 23 

16,500 

16 

WahAb-jilgali . 

. 19 

16,000 


Malikshdh . 

. I 16 

15,300 

IS 

Chibi-i 

. 12 

10,480 

19 

Suket . 

. 18 

13,000 

20 

Hhiibdvilu . 

. 12 

11,500 

21 

Yarkand 

. 240 

4,000 


Total miles . 

. 515 



The following is the winter route, 
and is taken from the Panjdb Trade 
Report of 1862 ; — 

No. Stages. 

1. r.e]i. 

2. SaV»u. 

3. Digar. 

4. AjzyAin. 

5. Pakra. 

U. Chintchdk. 

7. Ldniakycnt or Sh.i 3 'ok. 

8. Chungjaiigal. 

9. Dungj^aUk. 

10. Mandarlik. 
n. Kutaklik. 

12. BulUn Cliuslikuni. 
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No. Stages. 

IS. Diihn-i-Miirg1u’. 

14. Bulak'i-Mtlrghi. 

15. Burtse. 

IS. Kisll Angur. 

17. Daulat Begiildl. 

18. Bnngsa. 

19. Wah&^JilgiUi. 

20. MalikahAh. 

31. Kafiilong. 

33. Jindbalghun. 

28. Bukbaruldi. 

24. Jlrgiz-Jangal. 

25. Yarkand. 


KOUTE 40. 

BHRiNAOAR TO SKAkBU BT DKOSAI. 


No. 

Stages. 


If 

Height above 
sea-level. | 

1 

Shrinsgur 

Satnbtil 



Ft. 1 
5,235 

2 


ir 

6,200 ! 

S 

Bandiimr 


18 

5,2<K) : 

4 

Triigbal 

ZotKUHU 


9 

9,100 ’ 

6 


9 

6 

Kunzalwan 


6 1 


7 

Giirez . 


11 

7,800 

8 

Bangla 


U 

8,725 

9 

M&paniin 

> 

9 

10,130 

10 

Burzil 


9 

10,740 

11 

SikhbacU 


15 

13,100 

12 

lAlpdni . . 


1.S 

12,500 

13 

Usar Mar . 


12 

13,970 

14 

Karpiti'i , 


10 

7,630 

15 

Bkirtlu . 


3 

7,440 


Total iniles . 

• 

158 



Between Burzil and Sikhbach the 
Passes Stakpila and Saraingar^ 12,900 
and 13,060 ft., are crossed, ^tween 
Usar Mar and Karpitiithe JSnrJi Pasg^ 
16,700 ft., is crossed. 

Before leaving Ibe dominions of the 


Mahdr4j4 of Kashmir the traveller 
may like to visit SkArdu, or Iskardoh, 
which is the capital of Baltistdn, a 
curiouB place in itself, and reached by 
passing through interesting scenery. 
BaltistAn is composed of enormous 
mountain chains, in which |>eak8 of 

18.000 and 20,000 ft. are common, 
but to the N.E. there are peaks of 

26.000 ft., 26,000 ft., and one of 
28,265 ft., being the second highest 
mountain in the world, exceeded only 
by Mt. Everest. Kot far from it is 
the largest glacier out of the Arctic 
regions. It*i8 called the Baltoro^ and 
is 86 m. long. The scenery along the 
Indus Valley to SkArdu is wild in the 
extreme, until it reaches the wonderful 
gorge by which the river burets 
through the W. ranges of the HimA- 
layas. This gorge is near SkArdu, and 
is 14,000 ft. in sheer depth, being of 
its kind the most wonderful piece of 
scenery in the world. 

SkArdu or Iskardoh has a remark- 
able fort or castle, with a collection of 
straggling huts below it, which do not 
deserve the name of a town. Tlie Fort. 
stands in an elevated plain 7,700 ft. 
above sea level, at the bottom of a 
valley surrounded by lofty mountains. 
The fort itself occupies a rock of 
gneiss at the confluence of the Indus 
I with its great tributary, the Klnghar. 

I The cliff rises to a sheer height of 
i 800 ft. above the river, and has a 
jMsrpendicular scai’i> on every side 
except the W., where it 8loi>es 
gradually down to the plain. Vigne 
compares it to Gibraltar, and believes 
it could be rendci*cd equally impreg- 
nable. 

The Castle of the late Princes of 
BaltistAu crowns a small natural plat- 
form, 800 ft. above the river, and 
shows by its construction that defence 
rather than comfoit was the chief 
object of its being built. The Baltis 
are Thibetans who have adopted the 
religion of IslAm, and with it have 
dropped the custom of polyandry, and 
a few are polygamists. They arc of 
the same stock as the LadAkhls. They 
have parts of the Turanian physiog* 
nomy ; the cheek bones are high, and 
(he eyes dmwn mt at the comm* 
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They have disused the pigtail, and] 
sometimes shayc the head. In statui*e | 
they are taller and less thickset than > 
the Laddkhis ; they are not equal to 
them, however, in carrying loads, but 
are particularly good at carrying bur- ] 
dens over difficult ground, where it 
might be thought a man could not 
pass. The Mahdrdjd of Kashmir has 
enlisted some hundreds in his army, 
and has formed a regiment of Baltis, 
who have adopted the Highland kilt. 

Mr. Drew, in his excellent work on 
Kashmir, has given a sketch of the 
Foit at Skdrdu, which was built hy 
the Dogras in 1840, At the S.E. end 
of the rock a fort had been built 
before the Dogras invaded the country, 
on a very difficult and steep piece of 
ground, and to this the RAjd, Al.imad 
Shah, retired on the approach of Guldb 
Singh’s triiops. The Dogi-as were good 
mouiitaincei’H, and one dark night they 
stole round to the N.W. corner of the 
rock, and, surprising the guards there 
posted, climbed the hill, and after 
a little fighting took the fort near the 
summit. In the morning they began 
firing down on the larger fort, and 
after two or three hours the Kdjd took 
to flight, and the place was capturctl. 
All the garrison except a very few 
were killed or taken, the Rdjd himself 
being made prisoner. The captui-c of 
the place was a very remarkable 
exjdoit, and has been compared on a 
small scale to the capture t>f Quebec 
by the English. This took place about 
1840. The new part of Skdixlu is on 
a plateau by the old palace. 

Mr. Drew says, “There is a small 
Bdzdr; the shopkccpci-s are, I think, 
all Kashmiri, who have here settled ; 
others of the same nation are occupied 
in* weaving pashmina^ for which the 
pathm wood is brought from LadAkh. 
The houses here in Skdrdu and in 
Baltistdn generally are low flat-roofed 
houses of stone and mud, wnth com- 
monly a second story built over a 
portion of the first roof; this upper 
story (which is for summer living 
only) is not unusually of wattle ; 
towaKls Rondii, where timber is more 
lontiful, it is built of thick boards. ' 
Q summer time one sees the roofs all ! 


IM)'6 

strewn with apricots, which are spread 
out to in the sun. The abundance 
of fruit in this country makes up in a 
great measure — with respect to the 
economy of the peasants — for the 
scarceness of the pasture, and the con- 
sequent small amount of live stock 
that can be reared ; of goats or sheep 
one here seldom sees a large flock. By 
the sale of dried fruit in place of the 
produce of flocks and herds are the 
luxuries from outside purchased, or 
the cash necessary for payment of 
taxes acquired. ’ ' (.1 um moo and Kash- 
mir Territories, p. 3G4.) 


ROUTE 41. 

SIBI TO KANDAHAll. 

As there may be opportunities for 
an officer at Quetta to make his way 
to Kandahdr, or at all events to some 
interesting })laccs on the road, a full 
statement of the routes is here givma. 
The first of these is from Sibi to 
Quetta, via the Bolaii Pass 

Xo. 1. 


No. 

Niunea of Places, 

Dist. in 
miles. 

1 

Sibi. 


2 

Maskuff 

12 

a 

Penchauki. 

1> 

4 

KundaUiti . . . . 

8 

r> 

South Kirtii 

8 

([ 

North Kirta . ... 

4 

7 

Bibinaiil .... 

7 

8 

Xb 1 Qum . . 

3 

a 

Mach 

8 

10 

Buz&n 

12 

11 

Barwazah .... 

9 

12 

Sar i Xb 

14 

la 

Quetta .... 

8 


Total miles . . . 

102 
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oeci;. li. 


The Boldn Pastt might be easily 
defended by a small number of men 
against a large force, but it might be 
turned by a route to the S. which 
leads through the Valley^ and 

Kachh or Kachh GaiulAva. This route 
is as follows : — 


yo. II. 


K. 

Name of Places. 

Diat. in ' 
miles. . 



r i 

1 

Sihi. 

! 

‘2 

Nari Gorge . 

. . i n \ 

3 

Khilat i Kila'ah 

. ' i>.i , 

4 

Gaudivkui Dull' 

. . i> 

5 

Kuehali 

4 

S 

Spin Tanji 

• - ! 

7 1 

Honmi 

. 10 

8 

Fai'Sak . 

. . « ; 

ft 

Sharicli 

, 8 

10 

Hhor . 

. . 1 13 

11 

Bargai 

. ; 10 

12 

North Clmmiar 

. . ; 3 

13 

Kachh 

. • 15 

1 

Total iiiiluK 

. . 124 1 


Oandak 14 miloa j ^ ^ 

Quetta 14 „ ) 


There is also a routii from Kachh to 
Quetta by the Qurln Dvjilv. It is as 
follows : — 


No. Ill, 


No. 

» 

Names of i^tages. 

Dist. in 
miles. 

1 

Kaelih. 


2 

Gwill 

12 

3 

Nili 

10 

4 

Kasim Kila'ah . . . 

ft 

5 

Kuehlak .... 

b 

0 

Quetta 

10 


Total miles . 

51 


No. IV, 

Quetta to Cimman. 


No. 

Names of Stages. 

Dist. in 
miles. 

1 

Quetta. 


2 

Mchtarzail . . . . 

0 

i 3 

Dinar Kilrez . . 

13 

• 4 ! 

Boji* 

0 

6 

Gulist^n Kilrez . 

10 

1 0 

Kiln'ah 'AM'ullnh . . 

11 

1 T 

TTop of Khojak Pass . 

11 


Cliainan 

4 

! 

i 

Total miles . 

07 


There is nlHo n direet road from Sejl to 
Kila’ah AlKrullali, leaving »)Ut Gdlistdn, of 
IS III. 


No, V. 


Chaman to Kandahar, 


Iko. 

Names of Stages. 

bist. iiij 
miles. 1 

1 

Clianmn. 


. 2 

Guttai . . . . 

18 1 

l\ 

Dubnii 

H 1 

4 

MelkArcz 

0 1 

5 

'Alxlu'r riihm.'in . 

12 

0 

Muiidi l^lisiir. 
Kandaluvr*. 

Total miles 

12 ' 

7 1 

! 

10 ' 

. 82 i 


No. VI. 

Qiictta to Kila'ah Ahd'vUah rki 
'llailtalzai. 


No. 

Names of Stages. 

DisiiiJ 

miles. 

1 

Quetta. 

, 

12 

2 

Kuehlak or Klmslilak . . 

3 

Saiyid Yarn 

11 

4 

Haikalzai . . • • 


5 

Arainbl Karez . . . ] 

^if i 

6 

■ 1 

Kila’ali ’Alxl’ullali . . 

j Total miles . 

5 1 

oiTj 
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^o, VII. 

Qmtta to Khuxh dil and 
Kila^ah 'Abd^itllah. 


Xo. Xaines of Stages. 


1 Quetta. 

2 KhiiHhlak. 

3 Oraiiizai 

4 liaiclurzai . 

5 Saiyi<l Y^ru . 

(5 Old Bazdr 

7 New Bazar . 

• 8 Tora Shah 

{) Khush till lyiilii . 

‘ 10 Alizai . ' . 

I H Bail wall 

j 12 l^ila'ah ‘Abd’ullah 

1 Total miles 


Or a better route from Khush dil 
Khdn in by — 

Names of Stages. Miles. 
Oangalzai . . , 16 

¥ila’ah 'AlsVuUali . . 15 


In the Sibi and Niiri route there is 
a route from Gandakui Duff to Thai 
Chotidli, one of our present posts, as 
follows 


Names of Stages. 

Miles. 

Tung Chauki . 

. 15 

Gamboli or Galaklii . 

. 12 

Katuri . 

. 14 

Kijja , . . . 

. 11 

Thai ChotiAli . 

. 114 


Total . . . , 03i 


iVV. VIII 

From Quetta to Mmtang vid lOiAnaJt 

and Dalia, 

Names of Stages. Miles. 

Quetta. 

Ispaugli fik 

Barg . . . .10 

Bibar Kiri (near Khiuak) . 16 
Huatang . . . . 14| 

Total IT 

The road is good and level through. 
From Bdbar Edrf to Mustang the 

18S8.] 



country U under cultivation, and tbe 
road is sometimes interrupted by irri- 
gation cuts. 

No. IX. 

Quetta to Muetang vid Nis?ij)a7’ Pate. 

Names of Stages. Miles. 

Quetta. 

Bar i Ab 8 

Mubhi river .... 15^ 
Friiigalxid . . . . 4 

Mustang .... 6 

Total "Si 

• 

There is a watch-tower at Kuuda- 
Idni, and there is also a tree which 
marks the spot, and was noticed by 
Le Messurier in the 1st expedition to 
Kdbul, and again by his nephew, 37 
years after, in the last advance upon 
^ndahar. The Pass for the next 12^ 
m. to Kirta varies in' width and is 
one mass of shingle, the sides of the 
ravines being pebble conglomerate. 
Kundai was a notorious place for 
robberies, as the Pass is narrow here, 
and numerous deep liolcs and caves 
afford means of escape. 

There is a small fort at Kirta^ and 
a Hindu dealer sells ghi^ or churned 
butter, and wood and green fodder. 
The water here comes from small irri- 
gative channels from the main stream 
at Bibindni above. In the next 9 m. 
to Bihin&ni the road passes through 
the Kirta plain, very large and open. 
The next 9 m. brings the traveller to 
Ab-i Qum, “lost water," where the 
river from above disappears. For the 
next 6 m. to Mach, the road is very 
shingly. At Sar-i Boldn, a copious 
stream of beautiful water rushes out 
of the bank. Between this and the 
Duzddn Ndlah there is a very narrow 
defile called the Zigzag, which could 
easily be defended by . a few men 
against heavy odds. 

Near Sar-i Ah there is some culti- 
vation, and irrigation by means of 
kdriZf channels cut underground, with 
shafts rising from them at every 30 or 
40 yds. 

Though the Boldn Past was ori- 
mnally the most difficult of all the 
I l^»ses, 08 well os the most dangexous, 
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it has been so much improved of late, hill is seen on the left, with 2 re- 
both as re^rds facility of passage and markable peaks known ns the Do 
security, that it is now the moat fre- Dand^n. The next stage is to Patki, 
quented. at a height of 4,250 ft., and distant 

The Kavhh Gandava^ or MiiUi Pas,% 10^ m. For some distance the road 
commences at a place called Pir crosses a considerable plain, and then 
Chatr, 9 m. from the town of Kotri. entei's the stony hetl of the river. Pisi 
The next stage is Guhan, 12 in. Bent, at a height of 4,600 ft., is the 
distant, and rising to a height of next halting place. It is 12 m. off. 

l, 260 ft. above sea level. The road The river is crossed several times, 

leads through a long, naiTow, and The next stage is Bapaii, a small 
stony hollow, with high hills on the village 5,000 ft. above the sea, 12 m. 
right and a lo'w conglomerate bridge distant, the road still running for 
on the left, and afterwaixls into a some distance along the bed of the 
wide basin in the hills’, througii which river. Here the I’ass is very confined, 
the Mhld stream flows. Here there are precipitous rocks, 500 ft. high, ap- 
9 fords, and the sticam has to be proaching so closely as to leave a 
crossed that number of times. There passage only 30 ft. or 40 ft. wide. As 
is no village at Guhan, nor are sup- it cannot be turned, this Pass could 
plies obtainable. be effectually closed against the ad- 

The next stage to the village of Hatil- vaiice of troops by simply rolling down 
chi is 16 m. The road leads along the blocks of stone. 

course of the Mhla, which has to be The next stage is the village of 
crossed repeatedly. The Pass after- Angaira, 12 m. further on, near tho 
wards widens, and there is corn culti- source of the Mu la. Here the top of 
vation on either side of the stream, as the Pass, at an elevation of 6,250 ft. 
well as some scattered huts at Pdniwat is reached. As a military Pass, the 
and Jdh, intermediate places. Ha- Mfilii Pass is considered better than 
tdchi consists of about 30 huts ; sup- the Boldn, the ascent l>eing easier and 
plies are abundant. The distance to more regular. General Willshirc’s 
Adrr, the next station, is 16 m., and force at the close of 1839, after storm- 
the ascent is considerable, as Kara is ing Khiljit, returned to Sindh by this 
2,850 ft, above aca level. The road is route, 
a winding stony path, through tama- 

risk jungle, until Lahha basin is t„ KundahAr, Ko. /!'. 

reached, llic shrmc at this place 

was built in the time of Nasir Khdn After leaving Quetta 3 m. the road 
of KhilAt. It stands on an eminence, passes the small village of ’Abdu'r 
and adjacent is a large cemetery, A Bahim Khan. It ascends for some 
few Fakii-s have charge of the shrine, distance, then crosses 5 stony Nalahs, 
and have some well cultivated land and then descends. Kuohlak is a 
in the vicinity. Aiibther tortuous small village with a fort 3 furlong?; 
defile is met with after leaving Pir beyond it, and is about 3 m. from the 
Lakka, which leads into the Hasnah base of the lofty Tokdtu mountain, 
basin, where there is some cultivation, After passing HaidarzAi 2 m. the Loi'a 
and the road then leaves the river on river, 80 yds. wide, is crossed. The 
the right and emerges on the great road then winds among low samly 
open tract of Ndrr, which is situate hills, and is good. After 8 m. the 
at the B. extremity of the Zehri Lora river is again crossed, here only 
valley. There is a good deal of cul- 4 yds. broad and 20 in. deej). 
tivation at NArr, and pasture is found darzdi is a small village, with con- 
on the neighbouring hills. Here a siderablc cultivation ; thence the roau 
cross-road leads to the tower of for 3i m.' lies through a fine open 
KbozdAr. plain. A few NAlahs are crossed, ana 

The next stage is Peshtar KJl^n, 10 then at 8 m. the fcJangau river. 

m, from NArr, In this stage a lofty The next stage is to a mere camP* 
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ing ground, and to reach it deep and ' 
dangerous Ndlahs are crossed, as also ; 
the Lora river. In the next march to 
ArambA, 2 villages, Tukdni and KuUzl, 
are passed, surrounded by cultivation. | 
ilic British army encamped in the | 
ArambA plain 1 m. to the right of the | 
fort and village, where there is a good | 
stream of running water. The road is i 
g(X)d, and forage and supplies arc | 
obtainable. 

At Kila'ah 'Ahd'uHah the river is 
broad and shallow. The English en- 
camped at 24 in. from this place, and 
found forage and suijplies obtainable, 
and thence to the Khojak Pass is 7 m., 
with a steep ascent near the top, fol- 
lowed by an equally steep descent. 
The summit of the Pass is 7,457 ft. 
high. There is another ascent and 
descent before reaching Chaman. 

-Vo. r: 

After leaving Chaman, pass tlirough 
a dry plain for 3 or 4 m., and then 
ascend a number of low sandy ridges. 
After passing PatAlA fort, the road 
ascends gradually, and 4 m. N. it com- 
mences a series of rough ascents and 
descents over NAlahs between 2 hills, 
which approach so closely, that they 
form a iiarraw l*ass. Tlie road then 
descends gradually to the river. The 
English camp was here, near the 
remains of several small villages. 
There is a small stream in the bed of 
the river, and some w'ells with good 
water. 

The road then proceeds over undu- 
lating dry and stony ground for about 
10^ m. There is a narrow Pass about 
6^ m. to the N.W., where the road is 
bad and very stony. There is no vil- 
lage, but a good deal of cultivation 
near the river is passed. Grass and 
camel forage is prac arable. The river 
is about 5 yds. wide and about 18 in. 
deep. The Dorl river is now crossed, 
and the next stage is to Deh i Ildjiy 
7^ m, distant. The road from the Dori 
river crosses 8 small NAlahs, which run 
into a large N Alah surrounded with high 
Unks. Deh i HAjl is a large villa^. 
There is a great deal of cultivation 
i^ttnd, and plentiful supplies can be 


obtained, particularly gi*as8, forage, 
and green corn. Good water also 
can be obtained from an aqueduct 
near. 

KhuiMh is the next halting-placc. 
It is a camp near the aqueduct, sur- 
rounded by 6 or 7 large villages. The 
distance is 12 m. The camp is sur- 
rounded by a great deal of green cul- 
tivation, The road from this place to 
ICanUahar, a distance of 7^ m., is 
good. At about 21 rn. pass Zanskar 
village, with many large gardens, and 
much cultivation ; at 2J m. further 
on, pass the large village of KurAzl, 
also surrounded with gaidens and cul- 
tivation, then pass on the right Po- 
palzai, and on the left Naudri. As 
the traveller approaches KandahAr, he 
will find the country more inclosed by 
gardens and villages. The country is 
open to the S. and W. On the N. 
there arc extensive cemeteries, gar- 
dens, and other inclosurcs. On the 
W. and y.W, there are more villages 
and gaidens. 

Kandahdr is the chief town of the 
province of the same name in Af- 
gUAnistAn. It is situated in N. lat. 
ar 37', and E. long. OS'* 30'. It has a 
pop. of about 60,000 peraons, about 
onc-half of whom are ParaivAns and 
Hindiis, one-fourth Bdrakzais, one- 
eighth GhilzAis, and one-eighth of the 
DurrAnl tribes. The trade between 
KandahAr and HirAt and Mashhid is 
carried on principally by Persians, 
who bring down silk, brocades, gold 
and silver braiding, praeious stones, 
carpets, horses, &c., and take back 
wool, felt, postins, and skins of foxes, 
wolves, bears, &c. The principal 
manufactures at KandahAr are silks, 
felts for coats, rosaries of crystallized 
silicate of magnesia, found near the 
city. 

Postim or shcop-skin coats ai*e made 
up here, as well as at Ghazni and 
KAbul. They are the ordinary winter 
dress of the petiple, and their price 
varies from 1 rupee to 40 rs. 

Tobacco is largely grown in the 
district of I^ndahAr, and is exported 
to BukhArA and HindAstAn. The dis- 
trict is exceedingly fertile ; every kind 
of fruit abounds : apricots^ of which 
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fruit 10 kinds are cultivated, melons 
(both musk and water), grapes, plums, 
peaches, apples, cherries, quinces, and 
pomegranates are to be had at a very 
small cost. Potatoes also are culti- 
vated, but they are small in size, and 
inferior in flavour. 

KandahAr is a mean city, and does 
not possess many buildings worthy of 
notice. The streets and lanes are 
everywhere filthy, and the houses are 
crowded together. The houses of the 
rich are fiat-roofed, 2 or 3 stories 
high, and surrounded by courts and 
gardens. Tlic inner walls are plas- 
tered over with a kind of gypsum, 
stamped with ornamental patterns, 
and sprinkled with powdered mica or 
talc, whi<!h ^ves them an appearance 
of frosted silver. The houses of the 
poor are low domed chambei*s or small 
huts. 

The town is situated on a level 
plain, well cultivated. On the N. and 
W. there is a long low ridge of hills. 
On the S. and B. are detached hills. 
Its shape is an irregular oblong. It 
is surrounded by walls and a ditch, 
and is about .3^ m. in circuit. Its 
length lies N, and S. The walls are 
pierced by 6 gates, the BaduiAnl and 
KAbul on the E., the Shikarpiir on 
the S„ the Hirdt and Topkhdnah on 
the W., and the *ldgah gate on the N. 
This last, however, has been disused 
for many years, and is now built up. 
There are I bdzdrs, which present a 
busy scene, as they. are crowded with 
merchauts, Persians, Hindds, Bildchls, 
and Afglidns. 

Tatno of Ahmad Sh&h Jhtrdni . — 
This is the only structure worthy of 
especial notice in il^ndahdr. It is an 
octagonal structure, overlaid outside 
with coloured porcelain bricks, and is 
surmounted by a gilded dome, sur- 
rounded by small minarets. It over* | 
tops all the buildings that Burroatid 
it, and stands in an open space between 
the citadel, which is to the N, , and j 
the Topkhdnah gate to the 8. The | 
pavement inside is covered with a | 
carpet, and the sarcophagus of the I 
monarch is covered with a shawl. | 
Th» tomb is composed of a stone found i 
in the mountaina vound J^ndahAr, ! 


but it is inlaid with wreaths of 
flowers in coloured marble. The largo 
tomb is surrounded by 12 smaller 
ones. They are those of the children 
of Abddlli. The interior walls are 
prettily painted. The windows are of 
trellis work in stone. 

TJte Citadel is to the N. of the city, 
where are also the barracks. The fi 
gates of the city are defended by 
double bastions, and the angles are 
protected by 4 large circular towers. 
The curtains between the bastions arc 
defended by 54 small bastions distri- 
buted along the faces. 

Ruin* of Sharh-i Kvlinah, — About 
4 m. to the W. of ]^ndahAr are the 
ruins of the ancient city of Shahr-i 
Kuhnah, called also Shahr-i-^usain 
8hAh, after its last king. They are at 
the base of a bare rocky hill, and the 
remains of the extensive defences 
still crown .the height of the rock. 
This town is said to have been founded 
by Alexander the Great, and to have 
been many times destroyed and re- 
built by its Persian, Turkoman, TAtar, 
and Uzbek conquerors. It was Anally 
taken by surprise, sacked and de- 
stroyed by NAdir ShAh, In 1738 A.D., 
who removed its site 2 m. to the S.K., 
and called the new town NAdirAbAd, 
after himself. This town was, in ih 
turn, destroyed by Abroad ShAh Ab 
dalah, who founded the present city of 
KandahAr in 1747 A.D. The ruins are : 
very extensive. Both gold and silver 
coins are found here, especially after 
heavy falls of rain. 

Major Lumsden, in his account of 
his Mission to KandahAr, speaks of 
them as follows “ The ruins of the 
old city of Shahr-1 Konah are vci)' 
extensive, and withQut apparent dimi- 
nution have been delved for yeaw 
and carried away as manure for the 
fields. Half way up the N.E. face of 
the bill on which the city is built, and 
situate between the ruins of 2 towers, 
is a flight of 40 steps leading to a re- 
cess in the rock, at the entrance toj 
which, on each side, is the figure of a 
crouched ‘leopard, nearly life-siw-; 
The whole is carved out of the solidi 
limestone rock, and said to 
^uptod 70 men f or 0' yeaii before 
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was completed. The chamber in the sion of KandahAr without opposition, 
rock is about 12 ft. high and 8 wide. Gen. Nott commanded this arm^r, and 
while its depth equals its height, remained at ^ndahAr with a force of 
The sides of the interior arc coTcred 3 batteries of artillery, 2 regiments of 
with Persian inscriptions carved in infantry, and one of cavalry. The 
relief. They arc said to have occupied town and country round remained 
the lithographer 4 years, and are to quiet until September, 1841, when 
the effect that on the 13th of the communications between Kandahar 
month ShawwAl, 928 A.H., King BAbar and ^aznl were stopped. An army 
conquered J^ndahAr, and appointed of the rebel DurrAnis, under Safdar 
his sons Akbar and HumAydn succes* Jang SadozAi, now hovered about in 
sively as its rulers. Along list of the the vicinity of ]^ndahAr, plundering 
cities of BAbar's empire then follows, and destroying the villages, and in- 
and most of the large cities between citing the inhabitants of the town to 
KAbul and BardwAn are mentioned.” rise against the British. In thebegin- 
(SeeMajorLumsden’s Report, pp. 187-8.) ning of March, 1842, Safdar Jang ap- 
The rivers Tantak and Argandah proached the city, and Gen. Nott 
flow on either side of the plain on moved out to meet him. Safdar Jang 
which KandahAr stands. The Tarnak was signally defeated, but in the 
is at about 8 m. distance, and the absence of the General, an attempt 
Ar^ndAb at about 6. Low ridges of was made to carry the place by a 
hills separate them from the plain, night assault. During the morning of 
They form a junction to the S. of the the ]Oth of March, bodies of the 
city, and further on unite with the enemy, foot and horse, were observed 
river Halmand, which flows finally assembling from all quarters, and 
into the lake HAmiin in SfstAn. The taking up a position near the old city 
Tarnak is'dammed up at intervals, and of J^andahAr. The Political Agent 
the water let off into canals for irriga- directed that all shops should be shu^ 
tion purposes, consequently in the hot the gates of the city closed, and 
season the water is nearly exhausted, strengthened by piling ba^ of grain 
There are but few villages along its inside, and that all the inhabitants 
course. should remain within their' houses. 

lyandahAr has been the scene of At 8 o’clock P.M. a desperate attempt 
many furious battles and desperate was made upon the HirAt Gate. The 
sieges, In 1163 A,D. it was captured enemy were enabled by the darkness 
by the TurkomAns. It fell under the of the night to set fire to the gate. A 
power of GhiAi|u ’d din Muhammad a company of the ShAh’s 1st Inf., and 
few years later. In 1210 A.D. it was one of the 2nd Regt'., with 2 guns, were 
taken by 'AlAu VI din Muhammad, ordered to defend the ^te, and after 4 
Sultan of Kbarisen, but his son was hours’ desperate fighting the enemy 
dispossessed by JahAngir KhAn in 1222. were driven back. Two other attempts 
Timiir invaded the country and took were made the same night, one about 
possession of J^andahAr in 1389. The 9 p.m. on the ShikArpiir Gate, and 
Emperor BAbar afterwards seized upon another by a smaller party on the 
it, then the Persians, and after them KAbul Gate, but in every case ^the 
the Uzbeks, who were not driven out j^rrison succeeded in driving them 
till 1634 A.D. In 1737, NAdir ShAh back, and in the morning the enemy 
with an army of 100,000 men blockaded had disappeared, 
the city for 18 months. It was then A few <lays later Safdar Jang and 
stormed, and after a gallant resistance Akbar KhAn again moved down on 
surrendered. In 1834, ShAh ShujA’a 1 j^ndahAr and took possession of some 
marched against l^ndahAr, and after steep rocky hills about a m, from the 
a series of desperate struggles, which city. The DurrAnis crowned these 
lasted 64 days, was compelled to retire, rocks, but Gen. Nott sent the 42nd 
On the 20th of April, 1839, the and 43rd Regts, of N. I. with 4 OTIb 
B ritish Ariay of the Indus took posses- against them, and afterwards the 41st 
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some artillery. The enemy, al- 
though in overwhelming numbers, were 
seized with a panic, gave way, and 
fled towards the BdbAwAll Pass. A 
scene of great disorder followed. The 
Ghdzis had barricaded the Pass, and 
the Durrdnis, unable to force them, 
rushed round the base of the hills, 
pursued by our cavalry and artillery. 
So complete was their defeat, that 
they fled to their camj) beyond the 
ArgandAb, and made no other attempt 
during Gen. Noft’s time. The British 
evacuated Kandahdr on their march 
to KAbul, on the 8th of August, 1843. 
Safdar Jang then took possession of it, 
but he was shortly after driven out by 
Kohan dil ^An, This chief reigned 
till 1850. His reign was one long 
course of tyranny and oppression, and 
he reduced the Kandanaris to the 
lowest pitch of despair. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Muhammad i^Adik, 
who invited the interference of Dost 
Muhammad. This chief took posses- 
sion of the city in 1855, and appointed 
his son GhulAm Haidar KhAn, governor 
of Kandahdr. He was succeeded in 
1858 by Shir ’All KhAn, and he by 
his brother Muljammad Amin KhAn. 
This Chief joined in the rebellion 
against bis brother, and was killed on 
the 6th of June, 1865, at the battle of 
Kajbaz. 

After the defeat of the Amir Shir 
’All KhAn at KhilAt i Ghilzi, on the 
17thof J.anuary, 1867, Kandahdr passed 
into the hands of his brother A?lm 
^An, but became Shir ’All’s again 
after the battle on the Halmaiid on 
the Ist of April, 1868. ^ 

Kandahdr was occupieil by the 
British in the recent campaign of 1878- 
79, and on the conclusion of peace with 
YAlmb l^An, Shir 'All ’s son and suc- 
cessor, was restored to that Amir, In 
September of 1879, Kandahdr was rc- 
occupied by tlie British under Sir 
Donald Stewart, but the Wall, or nilcr, 
appointed by the Amir was not inter- 
fered with, and was allowed to ad- 
minister the aftairs both of the town 
and district. 

Maiwand , — It was at this time that 
the two battles in the vicinity of J^nda- 
hdr, of most interest and iznportauce 


to the English, took place. For some 
months reports had been received that 
Aydb KhAn was preparing to advance 
on l^ndah Ar from Hir At. On the 26th 
of June his advanced guard had 
reached B’arah, 164 m. from HirAt, and 
he himself was close behind. At that 
time the British forces likely to oppose 
him were 4,700 men under Gcii. Prim- 
I rose at Kandahdr, 1,050 at KhilAt i 
Ghilzi under Col. Tanner, and 6,270 
under Gen. Phayre, gu.arding the line 
of communication. Gen. Primrose then 
took an impolitic step. He sent a 
brigmle of 2,300 men under Brig. Gcii. 
Burrows to advance to the Halmand. 
Had they remained at Kandahdr they 
with the other troops there would 
have been quite sufficient to defend 
that important place. 

On the 26th of July, information 
was received that part of Ayub’s army 
! had occupied Maiwand. Gen. Burrows 
proceeded to advance on that place. 

I The village of MundAbad, 3 m. to the 
I S.W. of Maiwand, should have been 
I occupied by the British, as its walled 
I enclosures would afford a strong de- 
fence, but Gen. Burrows was quite un- 
i informed ns to the number of Ayilb’s 
army, and did not even know that he 
had any artillery. As is too commonly 
the case with Englishmen, he under- 
valued the enemy, and thought they 
would probably retire. He determined 
to attack them without delay. The 
initiative, however, was taken by the 
AfghAns, and a large body of GhAzfs 
advanced from Maiwand towanla the 
British right flank. The enemy then 
unmasked their batteries and opened 
the appalling fire of 30 guns on the 
British. 

The day was hot, and the SfpAhfs 
kept falling out to get water. At 2.30 
p.M, ammunition began to fail the 
English guns, wliich went to the rear 
to get siipplics. On this the AfghAns 
advanced and 2 companies of Jacobs 
Rifles fell back, the 1st Grenadiers also 
gave way, 2 of the British guns wep 
here taken, and the SipAhis fell back in 
hoiiclcss confusion on the 66th Foot, 
The cavalry under Gen. Nuthalk wno 
numbered onlv 255 sabres, 
unsuccessful charge, and retired to tne 
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fron t of MundibAd, where, covered by 
the A. guns, they again presented 
a front to the enemy. Most of the 
SipAhis made off to the E., but a few 
joined the (UJth and m.ade a stand at a 
garden inclosurc near Khig, about 
1,000 yds. to the N. of Mundabtid. 

Here all but 11 men were killed. 
Those who had taken flight were mas- 
sacred. About noon on the 28th, 
what was left of the Brigade reached 
KandahAr. Out of 2476 men, 964, in- 
cluding 20 officers, were killed, and 167, 
including 9 officers, were wounded, j 
Besides these, 331 camp followers and 
201 horses were killed, and 7 followers 
and 68 horses wounded. 

After this disastrous defeat at Mai- 
wand the British made })reparations 
Kandahar to withstand a siege. 
All the garrisons of the small forts and 
cantonments near KandahAr were 
ordered to retire into the (dty. They 
numbered, with the survivors of (3eri. 
Burrows’ force, 4,360 of all ranks and 
arms. The cantonments were looteil 
and burnt by the 29th of July. The 
next order given w«as that thc3 whole 
of the PathAn i»op. of KandahAr should 
leave the city, and this they did to the 
amount of 12,000. Every available 
man was then cmplo^xd in strengthen- 
ing the fortifications, but it w^as not 
till the 13th of August that they w'crc 
finished. In the meantime the city 
was closely besieged, and there were 
daily encounters wdth the enemy. 

The AfghAns were also employed in 
fortifying and strengthening the vil- 
lages round KandahAr. Gen. Frimrovse 
therefore determined that he would 
make a sortie, and shew the enemy 
what force he had. He determined to 
do this in the direction of Dch Khoja, 
a village J a m. E. of the city, and at 
4,30 A.M. on the morning of the 16th 
of August a squadron of British cavalry 
moved out of the ’Idgah Gate and 
trotted round to the E. of Deh Khoja. 

A quarter of an liour later 3 guns and 
two 8-inch mortars opened fire from 
the city walls upon the village, and nt 
6 a.m. the vail of the attacking party, 
consisting of 2 bodies of infantry, 
quitted the city by the KAbul Gate 
and marched towards the S, of Deh 


Defeat at Maiivand. 

Khoja, which they entered after a 
severe struggle and under a heavy fire. 
But it soon appeared that the position 
was untenable, as the British force was 
much too small to cover the large area 
over which the village was spread. 
Gen. Brooke was obliged to report his 
position untenable, and Gen. Primrose, 
who had been watching the struggle 
from the city walls, gave the order to 
retire. 

The infantry of the supporting 
column under Gen. Nuthall then fell 
back in order towards the KAbul 
Gate, supported by the cavalry, but as 
soon as the AfghAns perceived the 
cavalry retiring, they pressed in upon 
the British, lining every garden wall 
and field, and keeping up a constant 
firing, from which our cavalry suffered 
greatly. Gen. Brooke’s force in the 
meantime had penetrated to the N. of 
Deh Khoja, where they obtained some 
shelter from high walls, &c. But the 
Afghans sw'arming up upon them, they 
were compelled to leave this shelter, 
and to attempt to force their way 
back to KandahAr through the village. 
Every door was blocked and loopholed, 
and the lire was deadly and galling ; 
three small bodies, however, succeeded 
in extricating themselves, and rallied 
in the fichls, behind some high walls. 
Here Brig. -Gen. Brooke was shot, and 
Capt. Cruikshank, R.E., shared the 
same fate. 

The retirement was effected by 
7 A.M., and the firing ceased soon 
after. I’hc total force of the British 
attacking force wus 1,656, of whom 
lOG, including 8 officers, were killed 
and 117 wounded. The British troops 
behaved with the utmost gallantry 
throughout the action. 

During this attack upon Deh Khoja 
the Afghans had not been idle on the 
other side of the city, for they opened 
a heavy fire from Picquet Kill, and 
attempted to occupy the old canton- 
ments, but our fire was superior to 
theirs, and after an hour their guns 
were silenced. 

On receipt of the news of the 
disaster of Maiwand in India, orders 
were sent to Sir F. Roberts at KAbul, 
and to Gen. Phayre at Quetta, to 
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hasten to the relief of Kandahdr. 
Orders were also sent to ’ evacuate 
N. AfgihAnistdn, and Gen. Stewart was 
commanded to retire the troops by 
the Khaibar route to India. At the 
beginning of the second week of 
August the relieving force under Sir 
F, Roberts started from KAbul and 
began its march to the 8. Ghasni 
was reached on the seventh day of the 
march, and the force encamped on the 
B. side of the town. It had marched 
by the Logar Valley, in preference to 
the high road, as supplies of all kinds 
were more plentiful by that route, and 
there was less danger of meeting an 
adverse force. As no tidings were 
received from Kandahar, Sir F. 
Roberta determined to lose no time, 
and pushed on with all speed early in 
the morning of the IGth of August. 

On the 2dth of August Gen. Roberts 
I'eached Fanjak, where he received the 
welcome news that the gnifison at 
Khilit i Ghilzi were unmolested, and 
that the neighbourhood was quiet, and 
that Gen. Phayre had left Quetta, and 
was to be at F^ndahar by the 2nd of 
September. The troops then marched 
to Kbil&t i Ghilzi, where the General 
determined to give them a day’s rest. 
Gen. Roberts then ordered the garrison 
of this place to accompany him to 
KandahAr, and the British force 
marched on the next day, the 25th of 
August. On the 26th Gen. Roberts 
reached the village of Tiiandaz, where 
he received news from Gen. Primrose 
that AyAb ^An had struck hie 
camp, and had taken up a position 
in the ArgandAb Valley to the K. of 
IpmdahAr, ^ 

' Gen. Hugh Gough was now ordered 
to march forward and to attempt to 
open communication with Gens. Prim- 
rose and Phayre. Early in the morn- 
ing of August 7th he arrived at Robat, 
24 m. from Tirandae, with his two 
regiments of cavalry, and here ho was 
met by Col. St.John and Major Adam 
with the information that AyAb KhAn 
waafortifying hia campandstrengthen- 
ing bis position. Gen. Roberts moved 
to Robat the next day, and halted 
there till the 30th. On the dlst he 
marched i^n for JHUmdahAr ; Gen. 


i id Kandahdr. 

Primrose and his brigadiers moved out 
from the city to meet the relieving 
force, and they met a little to the E. 
of Deh Khoja. At 8.30 A.M. the 
relieving force had piled arms under 
the S. face of the city, near the 
ShikArpAr Gate. The distance from 
KhilAt i Ghilzi is 88 m., and this had 
been marched in seven days. “ Thus 
was brought to a successful issue one 
of the most memorable marches of 
modem times, an operation that had 
been unopposed throughout, owing 
possibly to the good offices of the new 
Amir, and had fortunately been greatly 
assisted by the favourable condition of 
the 8tan(fing crops of autumn com, 
which served ns the principal means 
of feeding the numerous animals. On 
the other hand, it had been carried 
out through a hostile country by a 
force which had no base, and no 
assured line of retreat in the event of 
a reverse from the S., and which was 
entirely dependent upon the country 
for its daily supply of meat, flour, 
and corn.” (See AfgliAu Campaign, 
p.107.) 

On the 31st Gen. Hugh Gough 
started with the 3rd Beiig. Cav., 3rd 
Sikhs, and two guns to make a recon- 
naissance of AyAb position. 

He marched first to the village of 
Gandizan, and then, leaving his guns, 
proceeded; with the cavalry to the 
front of the small village of Fir 
Faimal. Here the Af^Ans opened 
fire, and Gen. Gough ordered the 
cavalry to retire slowly and the two 
guns to come up and to open fire. 
Having obtained the information he 
required, Gen. Gough now retired to 
KandahAr, with the loss of 4 killed 
and 10 wounded. The AfghAns fired 
upon our picquets during the whole of 
the night. 

On the morning of the next day 
Gen, Roberts explained his plans to 
the brigadiers and gave his orders, 
which were to threaten the enemy’s 
centre and to attack in force his right 
by the village of Pfr Paimal. 

Battle of' ^andah&r , — The troops 
breakfasted at 7 A.M., and were m 
position by 8 A.M. At 9.3a A.M. fire 
was opened fiom the guns upon the 
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B&bA Wall Pass, and immediaicly 
afterwards the KAbul-KandahAr field 
force moved forward to the attack; 
the 1st Brigade was on the right, the 
2nd on the left, and the 3rd was kept 
ill reserve. Gen. Macpherson was 
ordered to attack the village of Gkindi 
Mullah ISahibdad, and to clear the 
Afghdns from the enclosui*e8 between 
there and the low hills close to Pir 
Paimal. This attack was made by 
the 92nd Gordon Highlanders and the 
2nd Giirkhds. This village was soon 
cleared, the Gdrkhds and Highlanders 
struggling to be the first in. By 
10.40 A.M. the village was clear. The 
72ud Highlanders and the 2nd Sikhs 
of the 2nd Brigade had in the mean- 
time proceeded to Gardizan, which 
place they reached after a protracted 
and desperate struggle. Their route 
lay between high walls and through 
orchards ; these walls were loopholed, 
imd the Af^dns were only clcarctl 
from them by a scries of determined 
rushes, and at the point of the bayonet. 

At the end of this march, before 
reaching the open ground, the 2nd 
Sikhs found themselves unable to 
turn, and exposed to a terrible fire 
from a loopholed wall. The left wing 
of the 72nd had carried the village, 
but had lost Col. Brownlow and Capt. 
Fromc, killed. After a determined 
attack with the bayonet by the High- 
landers, the Afghdns were at length 
forced back. The two brigades were 
now in line, and the 92nd and 2nd 
(idrkhds cleared the enemy from the 
orchards and gardens on the W. slopes 
of the ridge. The 3rd Brigade was 
now ordered forward to support the 
other two. 

I'he Afghdns had made a stand, 
supported by their guns, to the S.W. 
of the Bdbi Wdli Botal, and it soon 
became necessary to storm this posi- 
tion wi^out waiting for the reiiiforce- 
jnents from the 3rd Brigade. The 
92Tid, headed by Major White, again 
advanced wilh a rush, and captured 
tlie two guns on the K. entrenchment, 
o Aft although numbering 

OiOOO at this |x>int, were hopelessly 
dnven bock. The 8ni Sikhs, under 
boh Money, advanced also to the 


charge, and succeeded in capturing 
three guns. Gen. Baker’s Brigade on 
the left in the meantime drove the 
enemy down towards the river.. The 
Afghdns were now completely routed. 
Some of them fled towards Arganddb, 
where they fell into the hands of Gen. 
Gough’s cavalry, and the rest N. to 
Ayi'ib Oidn’s camp at Mazra. 

Gen. Boss halted the Ist and 2nd 
Brigades to replenish their ammuni- 
tion, and then started for Mazra, where 
he expected opposition, but on arriving 
there he found the camp deserted, 
and at .3 p.m. the tw'o brigades occu- 
pied it. 

The number of the British force 
employed on this occasion was 8,392 
of all ranks, of whom 35 were killed, 
including 3 officers, and 219 Wounded, 
including 9 officers. The Afghdns 
numbered about 12,800, of whom 1,200 
were killed. The British captured 32 
guns, including the two guns which 
they had lost at Maiwand. 

This battle closed the Afghdn Cam- 
paign of 1880, but Kandahdr remained 
in our hands until 1882, when it was 
handed over to the present Amir 
Abdu’r Rahmdn. 

Xhildt i Ghllsi is a fortress on the 
right bank of the river Tamak, 89 m. 
from Kandahdr, and situated at a 
height of 6,773 ft. above sea level. 
There is no town. This fortress 
stands on a plateau, the slopes from 
which form a glacis. They are in 
places exceedingly steep. The ram- 
parts arc scarped and revetted with 
pmhka, A high parapet is carried all 
round. Towards the W. face a mass 
of conglomerate shoots up to the 
height of nearly 100 ft. Under this 
is the old magazine, but the new one 
is to the J?., and is not so well de- 
fended. From a mound flow two 
delicious streams of water. There 
are 2 gateways, the principal one is to 
the S., and the other is to the N. ; 
within the fort is a Bdzdr containing 
about 30 shops. There are also 2 
extensive granaries, a large house for 
the Governor, and the quarters of the 
garrison. 

This place is celebrated for its de* 
fence by a small garrison of Sipdhfs. 
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under Captain Craigic, in 1842. When 
the Joran Ghilzis, having besieged 
this place, at last assaulted it, Cap- 
tain Craigic with his small force 
hurled them back, and without losing 
a single man, slew 140 of them. 


ROUTE 42. 


QUETTA TO KHILAT VlA MASTAKO. 


No. 

Names of Stages. 

Hist. iiJ 
miles. ' 

i 

1 

Qiietta. 


1 

2 

Ispangli . . 

5. 

j 

3 

Barg 

9 


4 

Kanak 

13 


5 

Mustang .... 

15 

! 

0 

Shir i Ab . . . 

11 

1 

7 

Kirez DiKst Mul.miiiiiiail . ! 

9 


8 

Zard . . ’ . . . 

12 


9 

Bariii Chimii' '. 

9 

17 


10 ! 

GitAiii 


11 1 

Kliilat 

8 



TotAl miles . . . 

|nn 1 


The road from Quetta to Ispangli is 
gofxl. At about 24 cross a deep 
NAlah. The road from Ispangli ,to 
Barg is excellent. It proceeds up a 
valley, and the traveller will pass 4 
or 6 villages on the right, but they arc 
at some distance nearer the Hills, 
There is at Barg a good stream of 
running water. From Barg toKanak, 
the next stage, a distance of about 
12{ m., the road lies along the same 
valley, which is from 8 to 9 m. wide. 
The road is level and good. There is 
a good camping-ground, but the vil- 
lage of Kanak is nearly 2 m. to the 
S.W, of it. Close to the camp is a 
gocxl stream of water. 


From Kanak to Teri, a large village 
through which the road passes, is 
about 3 m. Till then the road has 
been good, but for the next few m. it 
becomes rough, and 8 m, further on 
enters a deep ravine interspersed with 
rough watercourses, 

BTaatang is the second largest town 
in the territories of the of 

KhiUt. It is 61 m, N. of KhilAt, 
and is about 6,000 ft. above sea level. 
There is a valley of the same name 
al)Out 12 m. to the S. of the town. 
The houses have been reckoned by 
Bellew to be about 1,200, but Cook, 
another authority, only makes 400. ^ 
The town is entirely surrounded by | 
gardens and orchards, from which the 
finest fruit in BilfichiatAn is procured. 

“ The fruits of Ifustfing,” says Cook. 

“ are deservedly famous. Of the grape 
there are no less than 5 varieties, one 
a fine long white, measuring inches, 
and weighing about 80 grains. It is 
tti^hy, and resembles an English hot- 
house gmpe ; 2, a smaller one of pe- 
culiar shape, resembling a pear ; 3, 
ail oval one of ordinary size ; 4, a 
small oval one having no seeds, the 
flavour resembling the Muscatel ; and 
o, a laigc pur^ilc-colourcd grape.” 
The town is fortified, and there is a 
small fort, built of sun-burnt bricks, 
slightly raised above the town. There 
are a few guns mounted here, and the 
garrison consist* of a small regiment 
of infantry and a few artillerymen. 

The road proceeds due W. for about 
8 m„ and then turns suddenly to the 
S. and enters a valley. There is no 
village near the camp at ShiV’-i’A'b, 
but there is a small nver, the Shir-i- 
Ah, to the right, with a good supply 
of water. The road is good and level. 
From the river to Kdrez Rost 
hamwadf a distance of 94 m., the road 
is excellent. There is a slight ascent 
all the way, Kdres Rost Muhawmad 
is a large village, well filled in the 
summer, but almost deserted in the 
winter, as the inhabitants then migrate 
to Kachhi. 

The traveller will proceetl along tne 
same valley to Zard. The rood |s 
good all the way. Close to this 
camping-ground arc 2 small viliag®®* 
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Route 42. — Khildt— Jiodivjo — Sardtvdn, 

but they arc deserted. There is a good many Hindus and Afghdns. The 
stream of water. The next stage is to ground for some distance round the 
Jiarin Chhidr^ a deserted village, town is well cultivated. There are 2 
There is, however, a great deal of cul- suburbs of the town in w'hich the 
tivation and an aqueduct. This is Bdbi or Afu^dn community reside, 
near the head of the valley. The The trade and manufactures of Khildt 
village of Mangachar can be seen on arc unim]>ortant. 
the left, and the direct road fromTcri The village of Bodinjo is 14 m. S. 
to Khildt passes by Mangachar, hut it of Khildt, and lies on the 8. border of 
is little used, as there is a great scarcity the province. It contains about 200 
of water and other supplies along bouses, and has a pop. of 900 souls, 
that route. Qirdnf, the next stage, There is a great deal of cultivation 
is a good camping-ground close to a here, and the ground is well irrigated 
stream of water. There are several by numerous hill-streams. It is 6,680 
villages near. The road from here to ft. above tbe level of the sea. 

Khildt is good. It runs between hills Tlicrc are tbe remains of H ancient 
until within 1 m. of the town. tow'crs near Khildt. and near Mastang 

KhlliCt, or KalfCt, is the chief town Greek coins have been found, and in 
in the dominions of the Khdn of Khildt, the hills around Khildt , and bct-weeii 
It is situated on the N.spur of a lime- that town and Kirta the remains of 
stone hill, called the ShdhMarddn. It walls and par{\pcts of stone con- 
is in N.lat, 28® 53' and E. long. 66® 28'. atmeted many centuries ago, but by 
Jt is about 6,800 ft. above sea level, w'hom is not known, 
and has a most variable climate. the province in which arc 

The months of June, July, and August Quetta, Khildt, and Mastang, has an 
arc the hottest in tlic year. In the area of 15,000 sq. m. It is bounded 
winter the cold is intense. There are on the N. and W. by the Shordw’ak, 
heavy rains in July, and many storms Pishfn, Toba, Sherrud, and other 
all the year round. The prevailing districts of Afghdnistdn ; on the E. hy 
W'inds are W. the Kachh Ganddva, and on the S. by 

Khildt is a fortified town, sur- the Jhdldwdn and a portion of the 
rounded by high' walls, in which arc Makrdn provinces. The pop. is esti- 
8 gates, the Mastang, Khdnf, and mated at 70,000 souls. The soil is 
13cldi. The walls arc built of mud, good, and there is much cultivation 
and arc loopholcd for musketry, in the valleys. The province is well 
They arc further strengthcnwl wdth irrigated, though there is only one 
bastions. The streets are numerous, river of any siac, the Loia, and it 
but they arc exceedingly tortuous and flows through the extreme N. of the 
filthy. The town is built in terraces, province. The Boldn and MVild rivers 
or fort, is the only building arc only mountain streams or tor- 
of any note in Khildt. It W'as an old rents of considerable size, but there 
fort, and is now the residence of the are numerous smaller streams and 
Khdn. It overhangs the town, and rivulets which issue from the hills, 
from the open balcony of the Darhdr and many karezeSy or subterranean 
room a most beautiful and extensive aqueducts. Wheat, barley, millet, 
view over the towm, suburbs, valley, sevci'al kinds of grasses are grown, as 
and surrounding hills can he obtained, also lettuces, turnips, carrots, onions, 
This is the oldest building in Bildchfs- cucumbers, radishes and potatoes, 
tdn, and was founded hy one of the Tobacco is much cultivated. Every 
Hindu kings, who preceded the Mu- kind of fruit is grown, especially 
bauimadan dynasty. grapes, melons, apricots, peaches, 

The principal Bdzdr is well supplied mulberries, figs, pomegranates, and 
with fruits and vegetables, &c. The walnuts. 

pop, of Khildt is estimated at about The wdld ass is found on the hills, 
14,000. The Brdhmins form the bulk also the wild goat, sheep, leopard, 
of the populadon, but there are hy»na, jackal, antelope, ibex, deer. 
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•nd harei are numeiouB. Eagles, 
kites, magpies, flamingoes, bustards, 
partridges, quail, and pigeons are 
also found. Wild dogs hunt in packs of 
from 20 to 30, and are formidable, as 
they can seize a bullock and kill it in 
a moment. Field rats are numerous, 
and a kind of guano, called the«^tf«/i< 
vntr^ is also found. 


under Brig.-Qeneral Maepberson. The 
one was ordered to proceed, cautiously 
along the Hhotas heights, to find a 
point commanding the fort itself, 

I from which a flank attack might be 
i made, the other to take up a position 
near the village of Kata Kushtia, 
which commanded the mouth of the 
defile, in case the garrison should 
attempt to escape into the hills. At 
7 A.M. on the 2l8t of Nov., 1878, Sir 
S. Browne marched from Jamrdd with 
the remainder of the Peshawar Field 
Force and entered the Khaibar Pass. 

Almost immediately after entering 
the Pass a picquet of the enemy’s 
cavalry was seen, but they galloped 
off in the direction of the fort. The 
defences of the fort were of a formid- 


ROUTE 43. 


PBOM PESHAWAR TO KABUL. 


The following are the stages from 
Peshawar to Kabul. The route as far 
as the mouth of the Khaibar Pass has 
been given in Route 32.* 


Fesliawor. 

Jamrud. 

Ali Maf^icl Fort. 

Khaibar Paiw (Khyl)er). 

Khurd Kliaibar. 

Baaanwiil. 

Amlwr KhAna. 

OhAeitsUl. 

8. DewAr. 

JaUlAbAd . . . 60 miles. 

FathAbAd. 

Nitrila. 

Oandnumk. 

Jagdalak. 

Ketta 8ang. 

Lataband Pass. 

KAbtil . . . . 100 miles. 


The following is a condensed de- 
scription of the route taken by the 
British expedition in 1878-9 and the 
fighting on the way up to Kabul, llic 
capture of the fort of Ali Masjid 
having been decided oh, detachments 
of the Guides Corps were sent on to 
leeonnoitre, and were speedilv fol- 
lowed by the 1st and 2nd Brigactes | 


* flee Route 82foradeseripfckttof PeshiftST 
audJamrOdk 


able character. It is built on a de- 
tached hill, and it and the cliff oppo- 
site was surrounded by enti-enchments, 
and above the line of entrenchments 
and on the spurs of the Rhotas moun- 
tain guns were mounted and Afghan 
troops posted. The engagement began 
at noon, and lasted the rest of the 
day. The enemy opened fire, and 
made excellent practice. The British 
artillery did not open fire until an 
hour afterwards, but they continued 
firing until dark. About H.30 P.M. the 
troops under Sir S. Browne's imme- 
diate command had a sh.arp conflict 
with the enemy, who were strongly 
^ted on a steep cliff. This the 
British failed to caivy. There were 
several sharp skirmishes daring the 
afternoon benind the successive lines 
of entrenchments. In one of these 
Major Birch and Lt. Fitzgerald, of 
the 27th N.I„ was killed, and Captain 
Maclean, 14th Sikhs, was wounded. 
Finding that it 'would be impossible 
to attempt a front attack on we fort 
until Qen. Macphersoii had carried 
the Rhotas Hill, and os it was almost 
dark, Sir S. Browne gave the order to 
cease firing. 

At daybreak, on the 22nd, a battery 
of artillery having been ordered to 
cross the Khaibar stream, failed to 
draw the Afj{i||4n fire, and it was then 
discovered that the fort had been 
abandoned daring the nighti and tba^ 
the anemy had fled hy Solak 
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track. After the capture of Ali Masild, 
the Peshdwar Field Force proceeded 
leisurely up the Khaibar Pass to Ihika. 
Daha is a small village on the S. bank 
of the Kabul river. There is no culti- 
vation, nor are supplies procurable. 
It is surrounded by high, bare, and 
rocky hills. In the second week of 
December, Sir S. Browne received 
orders to proceed to Jaldldbad, and 
on the 17th marched for that place 
via BasAwal. There was no oppo- 
sition, and he entered that city on 
the ^Oth of December. The British 
army encamped, however, without the 
walls. The road all through the 
Khaibar Pass was bad and stony, in 
fact a mere camel track, but as soon 
as the head-quarters was safely en- 
camped at JaUldbid, the troops of 
Gen. Maude’s division were employed 
in improving or rather making the 
road, building a bridge over the Kabul 
river, and forming camps, depdts, and 
hospitals along the whole line. 

Two expeditions were sent out to 
the Lughman Valley at different times, 
one under Gen. Tytler, the other under 
Gen. Maepherson. In one the enemy, 
numbering about 300, were charged 
by some of our cavaliT’ under Capt. 
Thompson, 13th Bengal Lancers, and 
though the Afghans stood and fired a 
volley, they dispersed as soon as our 
men came to closer quartera, and fled, 
pursued by the Lancers, leaving from 
50 tQ 60 dead behind them. A number 
of towers were blown up, and villages 
destroyed, and then Gen. Tytler ordered 
a retreat back to camp, which was 
effected leisurely. The Knglish only- 
lost 2 killed, and had 12 men wounded. 
In the end of March the 2nd expedi- 
tion took place. The British force 
consisted of .300 of the Rifle Brigade, 
HOO of the 20th N.T., .300 of the 4th 
Gdrkhds, and 4 guns of the Hazard 
mountain battery. A small force of 
the lOth Hussars was also ordered to 
co-operate with Gen, Maepherson’s 
brigade, and proceeded up tne other 
or K. aide of the K&bul river. The 
Hussars were accompanied by a 
i^uadron of the 11th Bengal Lancers. 
^The cavalry marched on the doth 
of March, ana on the Slst descended 


to the Kala-i-Sakh ford of the Kdbul 
river. The current of the river is 
here very strong, and the horses of 
the 10th Hussars, becoming restive 
lost their footing, and were carried 
away to the rapids below. Of the 70 
offleers and men who had left Jal&14- 
bAd the day before, 46 were drowned 
in the course of a few minutes. I'he 
AMAns.under Azmatallah KhAn,had 
fleo^ so the rest of the squadron re- 
turned to JaldlAbAd the next day. 
In the meantime, Sir S. Browne had 
pushed forward a considerable force 
to Gandamak, a village about 30 m. 
on the KAbul road. 

At 15 m. from JalAlAbAd, there is 
the village of FathAbAd, and here it 
was that the British force encamped. 
On the 2iid of April the advance 
picq^uets reported that large numbers 
of KugiAnis or DurAni Afe^Ans were 
assembling to oppose t^ onward 
march of the British. They encamped 
to the number of 4,000 or 5,000 on an 
elevated plateau, commanding the 
Gandamak road. Here they had 
strongly entrenched themselves. Gen. 
Gough, who was in command, gal- 
loped forward with the cavalry and 
artillery to attack them. Finding the 
position very strong, he feigned a 
retreat, and was successful in drawing 
the AMAns out of their strong posi- 
tion. cavalry then drew back, 
and the infantry advanced to the 
attack. A gallant charge was made 
by some of the 17th Foot, under Lieut. 
Wiseman, who captured the enemy’s 
standard, but was unfortunately killed 
almost directly afterwards. 

The cavalry then rushed forward to 
the charp, and so great was their 
impetuosity, that they carried all 
before them. The enemy were' com- 
pletely defeated, and fled in all direc- 
tions. It was in this charge that 
Haj. Wigrom Battye was desperately 
wounded. He continued, however, to 
lead his men, when he received a 
bullet in the heart, and fell dead. 
After remaining 2 days at FathAbAd, 
Gen. Gough proceeded to Gaadamak, 
which vilUige he reached safely on the 
6th of Apru, and it was here that the 
Biitiah force encamped, until the 6th 
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o{ May, 1879, when Y4kub Khdn ar- 
rived at the camp. Negotiations were 
opened, and a treaty signed, which 
was ratified by the Viceroy at Simla 
on the 30th of the same month. The 
most important clauses wei-e that a 
British l^sident and Mission should 
be admitted into Kdbul, and should 
continue to reside there, and that the 
British Government should retain 
control of the Kbaibar and Michni 
Passes. 

This Mission arrived at KAbul on 
the 24th of July, 1879, but even as 
early as the 6th of August it w^as 
observed that the inhabitants of 
KAbiil were hostile to the British, and 
that dangers of all kinds would sur- 
round the small Embassy. These 
signs continued to increase day by I 
day, the people became more turbu- 1 
lent, and the soldiers were poi'ticu- 1 
larly demonstrative against the Bntish. | 
The British Ambassador, Sir Louis 
Cavagnari, and his suite, wore ac- 
commodated with houses in the Bdlh 
Ui^r, or citadel of Kdbul, a short 
distance from the palace of the Amir. 
On the 3rd of September a riot broke 
out. tiomo of the Afghiin soldiers had 
been paraded in the citadel. They 
clamoured for the airears of their 
pay; this was refused them, so they 
broke into open mutiny, tried to 
plunder the magazine, and forcing an 
entry into the Embassy stables, com- 
menced killing the men and carrying 
off the horses. 

Thetownspeople joined the mutinous 
soldiers, and all attacked the Resi- 
dency, which was gallantly defended 
by the small body of Sip^hisand Brit- 
ish officers. At 1 2 o'clock three British 
officers headed a sally ; an hour later 
two headed a 2nd sally, and still later 
in the day there was a 3rd sally, 
headed by a gallant Sikh Jamad^r; 
the British officers by that time were 
all dead. Before this the gates of 
the courtyard were set alight, and a 
short time afterwards the Residency 
itself was fired, At length the waifs 
fell in, and the rabble streaming 
through, completed their work of 
devastation. The first shot had been 
fired' before 8 o'clock in the morning, 


and it was nearly 8 o’clock in the 
evening before the last of the gar- 
rison was killed. Besides Sir Louis 
Cavagnari and his suite, the gallant 
guide, sowars and sepoys, forming the 
Envoy’s escort, perished almost to a 
man.” (See the Afghan Campaign, 
by Sydney Shadbolt, p. 41.) 

The news of this terrible disaster 
having reached India, it was decidetl 
to despatch at once two expeditions to 
Kdbul, one by the same route that 
has been already described, and the 
other by the Kurram Valley route. 
The Khaibar Pass was still held, the 
roads were much improved, and also 
the organization of supplies, jcc. The 
march was commenced in the 2iid 
week of September. On the 11th, the 
23rd Pioneers, oth Gi!irkh&s, and No. 2 
Mountain Battery marched into the 
Shutargardan Pass, and encampetl 
there, strongly entrenching them- 
selves. On the 12th, Sir F. Roberts, 
with Brig.-Geii. Baker and Brig.-Geii. 
Haepherson, arrived at Ali Khcl. Sir 
F. Roberis only remained in camp 
one day, and then proceeded on to 
take command of the troops. The 
Nfiw&b, (Riulam liasan Kh&n, who 
had been ordered to join the British 
Embassy at K4bul, but who had 
fortunately heard of the outbreak 
before he arrived at that town, ar- 
rived in the Shutargardan Pass on 
the 14th of Sept. 

This camp remained quiet until the 
22nd of Sept., when the tele^aph 
stores were attacked on their way up 
at the village of Karatiga by a body 
of about 300 Ghilzais. A body of the 
72Dd Highlanders was sent out to 
punish them, for they had killed 6 of 
our Sip&his, and looted the stom-, 
but they had dispersed, and could not 
be found. On the 24th Sept, the 
British, under Gen, Baker, raoveit 
down io Eushi, a village 48 m. from 
K4bul. Sir F. Roberts moved from 
Ali Khel into the Shutargardan Pass, 
but the British were now molested, 
the Mangals and Ghilzais had as- 
sembled, to the number of 2,000, in 
the Hazardarakht defile, about i a m- 
beyond a ruined fort called Jagi 
Thina. Capt. Vousden, 6th PanjAb 
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Cav.y had his horse shot under hini) j right of the Sang i Nawishta Gorge, 
and Surg.-Gen. Townsend was severely towards which it gradually fell away, 
wounded in the face. A detachment but again rose to terminate in a steep 
of the 92nd Highlanders, and of the hill immediately to the right of the 
3rd Sikhs, had been sent out from gorge. To the left of the gorge, and 
Karatiga to meet Sir F. Roberts, bounding the plain, 3 steep hills formed 
headed by Sergt, Hector Macdonald, a continuation of the range. Each 
These now appeared in sight, with a horn of the crescent terminated in a 
large number of the enemy in full high peak, on both of which detached 
flight. They h*ui been fighting hard parties of the enemy w'cre posted,’* 
for hours, and though the party only (Afghan Campaign, p. 47). 
consisted of 63 rifles, yet they had At 11.30 Geii, Raker, with a force of 
succeeded in didviiig back the enemy about 2000 men, moved forwaitl to the 
with the loss of 30 killed. Their own low range of hills, under a heavy tire, 
casualties were 4 killed. The 72nd under Capt. Brooke Hunt 

Sir F. Roberts continued his advance was directed to take some heights, but 
to Kushi. On the 29th Sept, the Man- they met with most determined op- 
gals and Ghilxais again attacked our position. After some desperate tight- 
troops near Karatiga. They were re- ing the Afghans were forced back, but 
paUed "with some loss. The British not before the British had Vjeen many 
had 2 wounded. On the 2nd of Oct. times reinforced. 'J’hc Afghans then 
the column under Sir F. Roberts took up a second position on the next 
marched to Zarganshahr, and on the ridge, about 700 yds. to the rear. Gen. 
following day tt) ZaiddbAd. Here the Baker’s troops continued to advance, 
Logar river had to be crossed, the and after about 4 hour the enemy 
bridge was not strong enough to bear vrere again compelled to retire. At 
our artillery, and the tribes all round 3.45 p.m. the main ridge was captured, 
Bhowei.1 hostility. These had to be and the Afgh&ns fled in great disorder 
driven off by parties of the 72nd High- towards Chardeh, This was their last 
landere and 2nd GilrkhAs. Charasiab, effort, as they evacuated their position 
a small village about 11 m. from on the height soon afterwards, and at 
Kdbul, was reached the same day. 4.30 p.M. the 23rd Pioneers and 6th 
The road from here to Kibul was a Paujdb Inf. descended the hills into 
mere track, utterly unfit'forthc passage the valley with a rush, and supported 
of artillery and baggage w^agguns, so by the artillery fire cleared it. The 
Sir F. Roberts had to send forwani the loss of the British was 20 killed and 
23rd Pioneers to prepare the road, 67 wounded, that of the Afghdns 300 
These were protected by 2 mountain killed and many wounded, 
guns and some companies of the 92iid On the 8th Gen. Massy marched for- 
Highlanders, They stai ted on the ward, crossed the KAbul river and took 
morning of the 6th Oct., but only pro- possession of the Sherpilr cantonment, 
ceeded 1 m. before they were compelled which he found had been abandoned ; 
to halt, as the enemy had shown in 76 pieces of ordnance were here found, 
overwhelming numbera, crowning the Afterwards Gen. Massy passed through 
heights on each side of the narrow K&bul without any opposition,' after 
defile of the Sang i Nawishta, and making an examination of the build- 
on each side of the Chardeh ings that had been occupied by Sir 
Valley. The strength of the enemy’s Louis Cavagnari and his suite. The 
position now became apparent, their next day the British Camp was moved 
front was found to extend in the form forward to Siah Sang, andlon the 12th 
of a crescent for nearly 3 m., and to Sir F. Roberts took formal possession 
rest on a succession of commanding of the Billd ^i^dr. By the end of the 
ridges, extremely difficult of access, month the Khaibar fine was opened 
The most elevated of these ridges rose and the Shutargardan Pass abandoned 
to a height of over 2,000 ft. alwut } a for the winter. The Afghdns remained 
ZQ. {distant from, and to the proper quiet till the first week of Not., but 
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finding that the British <lid not wounded, The next day Gen. Baker 
evacuate the city, they began to be was ordered to proceed along the road 
troubleBome, and to assemble with the to Ben i Shahr and to seize the heights 
determination of forcing* them to re* above the village. The 92nd High- 
tire. Sir F. Roberts fining that the landers led the attack, covered by a 
tribes were assembling in various fire from 8 of our guns. Here Ldeut. 
places, resolved to prevent a concen- Forbes and Colour-Sergeant James 
{ration of their forces on KAbul, Drummond were killed in hand to 

A column was sent out to the W. hand fight, but the position was carried 
commanded by Gen. Maepherson, who by the Highlanders under Lieut. Dick 
halted at Killa Aushar on the 9th of Cunyngham, who had succeeded Lieut. 
Dec. Hearing that large numbers of Forbes, and who afterwards rcceiveil 
the enemy had' collected at Kdrez the Victoria Cross. The 92nd High- 
Mir, a village 10 m. to the N.of K4bul, landers and the Guides continued to 
he determined to march against them advance on Takht-i-Shdh, and by 11.30 
and disperse them. He broke up his A.M. they reached the summit. Here 
camp and marched at 7 A.1I, on the they were joined by the 72nd High- 
moming of the lOtb, and in about 2 landers, 3rd Sikhs and 5th Gdrkh&s ; 
houra reached Surkh Kotal, 2 m. from Colour Sergeant John Yule of the 72ud 
K&rezMirto the S. Here he succeeded being the first man up and capturing 
in surprising the Afghans, and after a 2 standards. Unfortunately he was 
brief encounter they fled, only stopping killed the following day. The British 
for a short time behind their entrench- loss that tlay was 14 killed and 4^ 
ments at K&rcz Mir, in the direction wounded. 

of Argandi. The British^did not lose On the 14th the British again 
any killed, but had 7 wounded. attacked the Afghtins, towards the K. 

Gen. Roberta about this time decided slope of the Asmai Hills. The giouiid 
upon taking the field in person, and was very difficult and the fighting 
started from Sherpfir to take over the desperate, but the British were again 
command of both Gen. Maepherson’s victorious, and by 12.30 they were in 
and Gen. Massy's Brigades. The possession of tiic whole range of 
Afghdns then attempted to enter the the Asragi Hills, But in the mean- 
city, but found it impracticable, time large bodies of the enemy had 
They turned to the right and ascended collected, and were endeavouring to 
theheights, and occupied the mountain retake their original position. The 
of Tal^t i Sh&h and the village of Highlanders fought gallantly, so did 
Chardeh which commanded the B4U the Guides, but the numbers of the 
His4r. “ The position vrhich had been enemy were overwhelming and the 
taken up by the enemy on the Takhti British were compelled to retreat, 
Shdh was a must formidable one, the leaving 2 of the mountain guns he- 
slopes [of the mountain, which were hind. Sir F. liobcils found himself 
extremely steep, being strewn with obliged to retreat to Sherpiir, where 
jagged masses of rock, and intercepted he concentrated his whole force and 
with scarps, and the natural impedi- awaited the arrival of reinforcements, 
ments witn which the assaulting party The casualties of the British were 34 
had to contend, being still further in- killed and 108 wounded. The Afghans 
creased by breastworks, which had then took possession of the city and of 
been thrown up at various points on the B414 ]l^is4r. 
the ascent to the peak. Behind these The British entrenched themselves 
the enemy was strongly posted and in the cantonment of Sherpiir, which 
fought resolutely.” (See Afghan Cam- they had previously provided with 
paign, p. 57.) supplies, ammunition and liospital 

Many gallant attempts were made stores to last for 4 months, 
to force this position, but they were On the 16th Dec. the garrison of 
iaefE^toAL During the 12th Dec. the Batkhak retired to Sherpiir. The 
BritiiK loss was 6 killed and 14 Af^dns on this day cut the tel^grapk 
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wire between KAbul and India, On 
the 16th Col. Hudson’s camp at Lata- 
band was attacked by a considerable 
number of the enemy, but he was able 
to repulse them, and to inflict consider- 
able loss upon them, without losing a 
single man cither killed or wounded. 
On the 2l8t large numbers of the 
enemy moved from Kdbul to the E. of 
Sherpiir, and occupied the numerous 
forts in that direction. Shortly after 
daybreak on the 23rd, the Afgh&ns 
commenced the assault by a heavy 
cannonade, and between 7 A.M:. and 
10 A. M. numerous attempts were made 
to carry the cantonment by icscalade, 
but these were all unsuccessful. From 
10 A.M. till 11 there was a lull, but at 
the latter hour the fight re-commenced 
with great fury. Sir F. Roberts then 
ordered the 6th Panjdb Cav. to move 
out through the gorge in the Bemaru 
Heights and to attack them in flank. 

This manoeuvre was completely suc- 
cessful. The Afu^dns broke and re- 
tired, evacuating the villages, hills, and 
even the city itself. Capt. Dundas 
and Lieut. Nugent, R.E., were un- 
fortunately accidentally killed on this 
(lay, by the premature explosion of a 
mine. On the 24th Dec., at 6 o’clock 
in th(j morning, the 72nd Highlanders 
occupied the fort of Muhammad Sharif, 
and the cavalry, divided into 2 bodies 
under Gen. Hugh Gough and Gen. 
Massy, proceeded up the Chardeh 
Valley, in pursuit of the enemy, but 
they were overtaken with a sudden 
and severe snowstorm and had to 
bivouac. They returned to Sherpflr 
after nightfall. 

‘‘ This broke up the most extensive 
and formidable combination which 
had ever opposed the British arms in 
AfghinistAn. The united forces of the 
enemy am said to have exceeded 
1W,000, and it has been computed 
that of these, as many as 60,000 at 
one time took the field. Their losses 
from first to last were considerable, 
^lot less than 3000 having been killoci 
and wounded.” 

“On the 27th of December a force 
0* all arms, under Gen. Baker, was 
wnt into KohlatAn, with a view of 
Wrtaihing whether the inhabiti^nts 


of that district had dispersed to their 
houses. Everything was found to be 
quiet, and on the 31st of December the 
column re-entered KAbul, after a somq- 
what harassing march, consequent on 
the country being covered with snow, 
In the meantime aflfairs at the capital 
were rapidly settling down, the shops 
in the bAzArs were being re-opened, 
and the inhabitants were generally 
resuming their ordinary avocations,” 
(See AfghAn Campaign, p. 65.) 

For an account of tne Battle of . 
Maiwand and other operations see 
Route 41. The following is a descrip- 
tion of the principal towns of AfghAn- 
istAn on the way up to KAbul, and to 
the N. of it : — 

JaliClAbad is situated in N. lat, 
34" 24’ and E. long. 70" 26', and 
1,946 ft. above sea level. It is a forti- 
fied city, but the walls were destroyed 
by Gen. Pollock in 1842. They have 
since been restored, but are still in a 
ruinous state.* It contains about 300 
houses, and has a pop. of about 2,000 
souls. It is built on a plain to the S. 
of the KAbul river. It was to this 
town that Dr. Brydon, the only sur- 
vivor of the KAbul Mission, made his 
escape in 1842. The town was then 
occupied by a small British force under 
Gen. Sale, who obstinately held the 
town until relieved by Gen. Pollock, 
from November, 1841, till April, 1842. 

JalAlAbAd is the chief town of the 
province of the same name, which is 
about 80 m. in length by 36 in width. 
There are many Buddhist remains of 
temples and topes, but there are no 
buildings intact worthy of a de- 
scription. The town was founded by 
JalAlu ’d din, a grandson of the 
Emperor BAbar, who had laid out . 
gax(lens near the site of the town. 
The principal building is a Hindi! 
Temple, and Hindiis form the greater 
bulk of the permanent pop. It is on 
the high road between PeshAwar and 
KAbul, ancl has some trade in silk. 

Gandamak, principally known as 
the camp of the Britisn in the Afj^An 
Campaign of 1878-79, and for the 
treaty there signed with YAkub ^h An 
on ine 26th of Hay, 1879. It is a 
large village, about SO m, from Jal4« 
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Idbid. Supplies and watei are pro- 
curable. 

X&bul is the capital city of Afghdn- 
istAn, and is situated in N. lat. 34® 3(y 
ahd E. long. 69® 6'. It is 103 m. from 
Jaldldbdd) and 190 m. from Peshdwar. 
The number of the houses is about 

9.000, and the pop. is from 60,000 to 

60.000. The houses are built of mud 
and unbumt bricks. There are no 
buildings of size or importance in this 
city. There are many mosques, and 
some are large, but they have no pre- 
tensions to architectural beauty. 

The city was formerly surrounded 
by mud and burnt brick walls, and 
their remains can now be traced, espe- 
cially on the E. side of the city, but 
they have been destroyed. There were 
originally seven gates, the Ldhori, 
Sarddr, Pet, Deh AfAdndn, Deh 
Mazang, Guzar Gah, and Jabr, but of 
these the Ldharl and Sarddr are the 
onty two now standing. 

The Ji&lA 7/<>d7*, which contains 
the fort and p^ace, as well as many 
other buildings, such as those used by 
Sir Louis Cavagnari, barracks, &C., is 
to the E. of Kdbul. It is well supplied 
with water, and is fortified. Since 
the occupation of the BAld ^i?Ar by ; 
Gen. Roterts in 1879, the fort and 
palace have been partially dismantled. 
Close to the Bdld Qi^r on the E. there 
is a canal, the water of which is par- 
ticularly pure and good. The cit^el 
was occupied by Gen. Pollock from 
the 16th of Sept., 1842, till the 12th of 
Oct,, when the city of Edbul was 
evacuated by the British. 

The Jttdzdrs. — ^Thcre« are several 
bdzdrs, but the two principal ones are 
the Shor Bdzdr ana the Darwd^ah 
Ldhori BAzdr. The former is to the 
S. of the city, and extends B. and W. 
from the Bdld 9i9dr Pain to the Zidrat 
Bdbd Khudi, a distance of little more 
than If of a m. The latter extends 
fr^m the Ldhori Gate to the Cbabdtra. 
The W. portion of this Bdzdr is occu- 
pied by the Chdr Chdta, or four covered 
arcades. This building is inscribed to 
Ali Mardan Ehdn. It is handsomely 
constructed, and is ornamented with 
paintings. These four covered arcades 
separated from one another by four 


open spaces, in which were wells and 
fountains, but most of these have 
disappeared. 

Tfw Bridgei, — The Pdl Kishti, or 
“ brick bridge,’^ crosses the river Kdbul 
in the centre of the city. It is substan- 
tially built of brickwdrk and masonry, 
and is close to the custom house, com 
market, and the covered arcades. At 
a little distance to the E. is the Pdl 
Nawd, or canoe bridge,’* composed 
of trunks of trees, hollowed out and 
joined together. It is only available 
for pedestrians. To the W. of the city 
between two hills there is the fortified 
bridge Sarddr Jahdn Khdn, called also ' 
I the bridge of Napir {Chdn, who was 
I governor of Kdbul at the time of 
I Nddir Shdh’s invasion. There is also 
: another bridge just without the city, 

I said to have been built by Bdbar. It 
j fell into decay, and was restored by 
I Sarddr Jahdn Na^ir Khdn. but has now 
j again become dilapidated. There is 
t sdso another bridge to the W. of the 
I fortified bridge at the gorge of the two 
hills leading to the tomb of the 
Emperor Bdbar. This is a substantial 
Btructufe. The river Kdbul has no 
other bridges than those in the city 
and its vicinity. 

The province of Kdbul is bounded 
on the N.W. by the Koh i Bdbd, on 
the N. by the Hindd Khush, on the E. 
by the Suldimdn range, on the S. by 
Gh azni and the iSofed Koh, and on the 

by the hill country of the Hpzdras. 

It is exceedingly mountainous, and 
there are few good roads, those that 
arc so called are principally camel 
tracks. The valleys arc rich and arable. 
Wheat is grown to a considerable ex- 
tent, as also barley, pease, and rice. 
The chief pasturage is in Logax. Wood, 
such as willow and sycamore, is much 
cultivated in the vedleys. A part of 
the pop. live in tents in the summer, 
moving from place to place where 
fodder and pasturage is good. 

Numerous villages are found In the 
valleys ; they average from 60 to 60^ 
small houses. Cows and sheep are the ' 
chief stock. In the valleys bullocks 
are used to cany merchandise, and 
those l^at trade ia Ehurasdn 
camels. The revenue of Kd'onl « 
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about £180,000 a- jeor. There is a con- with cultivated valleys. The elevation 
aiderable amy. is from 4,000 ft. to 7,000 ft. above sea 

iBt&lif, a town about 20 m. to the level. 

N.N.W. of K^bul, is a singularly The principal river in AfjjiAuistin 
beautiful and picturesque place. The is the K&bul. It rises in the Unai 
houses are built in terraces on the Pass, and is joined by the river Logar 
mountainside. They form a pyramid, at the Edbul city. About 30 m. 
and are crowned by a temple and further E. the K&bul is joined by the 
shrine. The valley beneath is much Alishang, and 20 m. further on, near 
cultivated, and is laid out in gardens, Jal&l&b^, by another confluent. The 
vineyards, and orchards. Turrets ana ancient name of the river Kdbul was 
towers dot the rocky ridges, and high Xopheg, Next to the Kdbul in im- 
nbove are the eternal snows of the portance is the river Halmand, which 
Hiudd Khush. The pop. is estimated rises in the Koh i B&bd and Faghman 
at about 18,000 souls. The town was Hills, between K^ibul and B&mi4,n. 
destroyed and stormed on the 29th Its course is through the least known 
Sept., 1842, by a British force under tract of AfghAnistdn. The whole 
Gcu. McCaskell, as a punishment for length of the river is 616 m. The 
their assistance in the massacre of the other rivers are the • Tarnak, the 
g*:rrison at Chdrikdr, and also for Arganddb, the Lord, the Eurram, 
harbouring the murderers of Bumes, and the Gomdl. 
the British Envoy to Edbuh Small quantities of gold are found 

Ohdrlk&r, a small town about 40 m. in the streams in Laghman and the 
to the N.N.W. of EAbul, and 20 m. to adjacent districts. Silver mines were 
the N. of Istdlif. It is the seat of the worked in the Hindil Elhush. Iron of 
customs levied on the trade with excellent quality is found in the ter* 
Turkistdn. It is watered by a canal ritory of Bajdur, and is largely ex- 
from the Ghorbaud branch of the porM. Lead is found in the Eurram 
Bdran river. Near Ohdrikdr is the district, and rich mines are said to be 
Triodon, or meeting of the three roads near Hirdt, but they are scarcely 
from Bactria mentioned by Pliny and worked. Antimony is found in con- 
Strabo. During the British occupation siderable quantities at Shdh Maksdd, 
of Afghdnistdn Major Eldred Pottinger 30 m. N. of J^andahdr. Coal is found 
was stationed hero, and in the revolt in Zarmat and near Gh azni. Nitre is 
of 1841 the troops attempted to make found all over Afghdnistdn, and some- 
their way to Kdbul, but were all killed times spoils the water, 
with the exception of Major Pottinger, There are 2 harvests a year nearly 
Lieut! Haughton, and one Sipdhl. The all over Afghdnistdn. Wheat, barley, 
pop. of Ch^ikdr is estimated at 6,000 and a vari^y of lentils arc grown. 
Bouls. Eicc, millet, maize, beetroot, turnips, 

Afi^aniatdn. — Before concluding and tobacco are also grown. Melons, 
this route the following general ac- grapes, and apples are grown in 
count of Afghdnistdn is given : — largo quantities, as also the sugar- 
Afghdnistdn forms a great quadri- canc. 

lateral plateau, extending from E. Canal irrigation is largely employed 
long. 61^ 30' to 71**, and from N. lat. in the district or province of Edbul, 
27* 60' to 85*. It is bounded on the and the Edrez or underground aque- 
N. by the Hindi! Ehush mountains, on duct is used in the W. provinces, 
the E. by the spurs of the Suldimdn Sheep, cows, and horses are the 
Hills, and for a space by the Indus, on principal domestic animals of Af- 
the S. by the Lora and Halmand ghdni^tdn, and the camel is also much 
Bivers, and on the W. by the Lake of used. 'The cows of Eandahdr and 
Bistdn. This kingdom measures 600 Sistdn give a large quantity of milk. 

from E. to W., and 460 m. from N. There arc 2 kinds of uieep, one with a 
to S. The whole country is wild, white fleece, and the other with a 
E)cky, and mountainous, intempersed russet-brown fleeoe. The white wool 

V 2 
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if exported to Europe Bombay, 
and to Persia. Black goats, a variety 
of the shawl-goat, are aJbso to be found. 
Pointers and greyhounds are also 
largely bred, but they are of an 
inferior kind to the English. The 
Af|^&n horses are strong, stout, 
heavy-shouldered animals, about 14 
hands high. They are chiefly fit for 
burden, &c. ; their pace is slow, and 
thg^ are not fit for hard work. 

^ere are j\o navigable rivers in 
Afgh^nistdn, nor are there any made 
roads. There are 6 trade routes 
through Afghanistan. They are as 
follows: — 1. From Persia by Mashid 
to Hirdt; 2. Prom Bukhdrd by Mai- 
manah to Hirat ; 3. From Bukhara 
to Kabul ; 4. From the Panjdb by 
Peshawar and the Tatdra Pass to 
Kabul ; 6, From the Panjab by the 
Oomal Pass to Ghazni ; 6. From 
Sindh by the Boian Pass to Kan- 
dahar. 

There arc many ancient remains in 
the province of Kabul. At Bob-Da- 
man, N. of Kabul, are the sites of 
many ancient cities, the principal of 
which is called Bcgbram. Thousands 
of coins of the time of Alexander the 
Great have been found here. Nearer 
Kabul, on the hills S. of the city, 
are the remains of several Buddhist 
top^. 

The inhabitants of Afghanistan may 
bo divided into a dozen Afghan clans, 
the principal of which are as follows ; 
the Duranis, the Ghilzais, the Ydsuf- 
sais, and the Kakars. There are many 
other tribes who are not Afghan, suen 
as the Tajiks, the l^zilbashis, the 
Hazaras, the Hindkhis, and the Bild- 
csls. The Afghans are cruel, treacher- 
hs, vain anopassionatc, brave, and 
eurcrupulons. “Nothing,” said Sir 
ounbert Edwardee, “ is finer than 
their physique, or worse than their 
morale.” 

Ohamn is a town and fortress, 
situated 86 m. S.W. of Kabul, in N. 
lat. 33* 34', and E. long. 68* W. The 
traveller will pass Zargan 8hah, Safid 
3ang, and several other villages in the 
valley of the Logar, and come to 
the village of Khushi, of which 
mention haa been made before. The 


stages from Khushi to Ghazni are as 
follows: — 


Hiisarak . * . lOmilss. 

Habib Kila'ah . . 9 „ 

Amir Kila'ah . . 9 „ 

Haidarkhel . . . 13 „ 

Haft Aayah . . . 11 „ 

HliaahQau . • . 8} „ 

Qhaznl. . . .18} „ 

Total • . . 741 miles. 

The road from Hlssarak lies through 
an uninteresting country along the 
bed of the Kush! ravine. The country 
around is bare and sterile, and there 
are no villages nor houses to be seen. 
A little further on, when the Logar 
stream is reached, a strip of green 
cultivation is to be seen on each side 
of it, and here and there strong mud 
forts, flanked with bastions. Planta- 
tions of willows and poplars arc also 
passed. 

About a m. from Hissarak, the 
Logar stream is crossed by a ford, 
The route continues along the same 
sort of road, but the valley gradually 
narrows. About 4 m. from Habih 
Klla’ah, a cross road strikes off to the 
village of ChillozAn, and by it Ghazni 
can be reached in one day, but the 
road is only practicable for a good 
horseman. 

Amir Kila’ah consists of 3 forts, 
which completely cross the valley, as 
it is only 600 yds. wide here. One of 
these forts is of an octagonal imape, 
and loopholed for musketry. Water 
can be obtained here, and some small 
supplies, and perhaps fodder or graz- 
ing for camels, but only for a small 
party. 

The march from Amir Kila’ah to 
Haidarkhel is at first along a very 
narrow valley, and the rorwi is com- 
manded all the way by spurs from 
the mountains running down on each 
side. At the 2nd m. from Amir 
Kila’ah, pass a large fortified village, 
called Tangl Wardak, with 8 forte, on 
the left b»nk of the Logar stream. 
At the 4th m., pass the small village 
of Doabhl, at the junction of the 
Logar and Shinlz streams. The road 
here leaves the valley of the Logar, 
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and turns up the bed of the Shiniz, 
and striking across, joins the highway 
between Edbul and Ghazni. 

The town of (^aznl is composed of 
dirty,, irregular streets of houses, 
several stories high, and will not bear 
comparison with Kitbuland Kandahir. 
This town gave its name to the founder 
of the Muslim Empire in India, and 
Mahmdd of ^azni, who reigned fi'om 
997 to 1030 A.D., was only the first 
of the scries of invaders who streamed 
S. into India from Afghdnistdn. The 
Citadel is situated at the N. end of 
riic town.- It was destroyed by Gen. 
Fott in 1842, but has since then been 
re-built. “ At the time of the Afghdn 
rising, in 1841, the citadel was gar- 
risoned by the 27th Bengal N.L The 
place was besieged by the Af^dns, 
and the garrison forced to retire to 
the citadel, where they gallantly held 
out, though suffering great privations, 
from Nov. 1841 till March Gth, 1842, 
when, their supply of water failing, 
they were obliged to evacuate the 
fort, and afterwards to surrender to 
the Afi^dn chief. Tlie officers were 
brutally treated, and the Sipdhls cither 
sold into slavery or murdered. In 
September, 1842, Gen. Nott re-captured 
Ghazni.” 

This town was again captured by 
the British under Gen, Sir D. Stewart, 
after a desperate fight, on the 19th 
April, 1880. It was only occupied for 
a few days, as Sir D. Stewart then 
moved on to join Sir F. Roberts at 
Kdbul. He placed Sarddr Alam KhAii 
in Ghazni as governor, to hold the 
town for the new Amir, Abdu’r Rah- 
min. After the abdication of Ydkub 
jn^dn, Ghazni formed the centre of 
intrigue to re-place him. 

Girlaht is a small town between 
^ndahdr and Hirdt. It has a strong 
fort, and commands the passage and 
summer ford of the river Halmand. 
It wte held for the British by a native 
garrison, under a gallant Indian 
soldier, Badwant Sinh, from 1839 till 
"A^ugust, 1842. 

Bir4t.— Before finishing the ^- 
oount of Afghdnistdn a short descrip- 
ttou of the Province and Town of 
Hirdt must be given. It is the most 


W, province of Af|^dnistdn, and 
formerly belonged to Persia. It is 
bounded on the N. by the Thdr VelA- 
yat and Firdzkoti country ; on the E. 
by Kandahdr and the Taimdnis ; on 
the * S. by Lash Joroen and Sistdn ; 
and on the W. by Persia and the Hari 
Rdd. The male pop. is estimated 
x’oughly at 70,000, and of these 6 
regts. of infantry and 4,000 cavalry 
are embodied into a regular army. 
The revenue is estimated at from 
£89,000 to £130,000. Hirdt is go- 
verned by an oificer appointed by fixe 
Amir of Af^dnistdn.i 

Tmn of Hir&t is the capital of the 
Proviuce of the same name. It is 
situated on the right bank of the 
Hari Riid river, in N. lat. 34® 22' and 
B. long. 62® 8', and at an elevation of 
2,660 ft. above sea level. It is 369 m. 
distant from ^ndahdr, and 881 m. 
from Peshdwar, and about 700 m. 
from Tehrdn. It is built in the centre 
of a beautiful and fertile plain. The 
I city is almost a sq., and is surrounded 
I by walla from 26 ft. to 30 ft. high, 
built on ramparts from 40 ft. to 60 ft. 
in height, and a deep wet ditch. 
There are 3 gates in the walls. The 
houses are 2 stories high. Hirdt is 
said to be the dirtiest city in the 
world. 

The Jdm H Matt j id is the ’principal 
building. It was built about the end 
of the 15th century, and is at the N.B, 
of the town. It occupies an area of 800 
sq. yds., and was beautifully adorned 
with painting and gilding. It had nu- 
merous cupolas and pillars, but many 
of these have been destroyed. 

The Ark or Citadel is to the N. of 
the city, and is about 200 yds from the 
main wall. It is 1 50 yds. long from B, 
to W., and about 50 yds. broad from 
N. to S. This is the old citadel, and 
connected with it is the Ark i Nao, or 
“ New citadel,” which is a much laiger 
building. 

The original inhabitants of Hirdt 
were Persians, but there are now more 
Turkomans, Hindds, Afghdns, and 
Tdtars. There are also a great number 
of Jews, “ Probably no city in Cen- 
tral Asia has sustained so many sieges, 
and been so often destroyed and de- 
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populated u Hirit. From the middle 
of the 12th century, urhen it fell into 
hands of the Turkomans, who 
committed the most frightful rayages, 
and left not one stone upon another, 
till 1863, when it was finally taken by 
the Amir of AfghAnistAn, in whose 
hands it has since remained, HirAt 
has been the scene of continual strife. 
The Turkomans, the Uzbeks, and the 
. Persians have Repeatedly besieged and 
taken the city, only in turn to be 
driven out.” For its famous defence 
by Major Eldred Pottinger in 1837—8 
see Kaye’s “Lives of Indian Officers.” 

The other principal route up to 
EAbul is from Eohatu The stages are 
as follows : — 


No. 

Names of Stages. 

Distin 

miles. 

1 

Kohat 



2 

Nasratkhel . . . 


6 

3 

Riis .... 


11 

4 

Hangu .... 


8 

6 

Tori .... 


8 

6 

Kil . . . . 


8 

T 

Nariol 


6 

8 

Darsammand « . 


9 

0 

Thall .... 


10 

10 

Qhihii Bandar 


10 

11 

Hazir Pir's Zlarat • 


15 

12 

Parwiizah Pass . 


iSi 

13 

Kot Mian-ji 


m 

10 

14 

Zabardast Kila'ah 


16 

'AIlKhel . 


10 

16 

Hozar Darakht . 


13 

17 

Hazra . . 


8 

18 

Dobandl 


8 

19 

Kliushl 


0 

20 

21 

Zargan Shahr 

Safid Sang . . 


12 

12 

22 

Char Asiah . 


' 10 

23 

KAbnl 


10 


Total miles 

• 

284 


This route is not so much used as the 
other given at the commencement. 

The road from Kohat to Nasratkhel 
leads over an undulating, cultivated 
country. It crosses many water- 
courses and passes the village of 
MubammadzAi at about 8 m. from 
Kohat. The valley through which 
the rood passes meaisures from IJ to 2 
m, in breadth. The hills to the N. 
• are barrel precipitous, luad rise to a 


height of 1,600 ft. above the plain, 
but they do not command the road. 

The second stage to BAis is for the 
8 first m. along a similar road to the 
Ist, after then it enters an extensive 
grove of sisu and mulberry trees, !and 
crosses a stream down to the village 
of Marai. The road then passes 
through the vilUiges of Upper and 
Lower Ustarzi, At 9 m. from Kohat 
the hills close in and leave only a gap 
for the exit of the Bara. On the left 
bank of this stream a road has been 
constructed. A m. and ^ further on 
the traveller must cross the Bara. 
After heavy rains this stream is 
dangerous and even at times impass- 
able. The village of BAis is of con- 
siderable size. The hills all round are 
wild and covered with low jungle. 
There is some cultivation near the 
village. Here the Bara is joined hy 
the Tori stream. 

From BAis to Hangu the road is 
good all the way. About 2 m. from 
BAis pass the village of IbrAhim 7jM, 
which is on the opposite side of the 
Tori. The road now passes through a 
succession of narrow valleys, sur- 
rounded by steep hilLs. At about .0 
m. it enters a more open valley and 
then a cultivated^ plain in the centre 
of the valley. Hangu contains about 
500 houses and perhaps 1,600 inhabi- 
tants, but it has no fortifications, and 
is surrounded by high hills covered 
with thick jungle. The next stdge is 
to Tori. The road 'ascends the Hangu 
valley and runs along the left hank of 
the Tori river at about J a m. distance. 
On the right are low stony hills 
covered with brushwood, and l^twccn 
it and them patches of cultivation. 
Towaids the K., at the end of the 
valley, are the SamAna Hills, whicii 
average 6,000 ft. above sea level. The 
village of Thagu is then reached, 
where there is g(Jod encamping-groumi 
and water can be procured from the 

At Sm. from this cncamping-ground 

cross the Tori, which is here but a 
small stream. The village of Mi « 
situated in a naturally strong position 
at the end of a low range of stony 

hills. It is Buireimded hy a low wall 
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and on the ridge are 2 towen. There 
i8 here a good supply of water m the 
winter months, but in the summer it 
is scarce. The lands between K&l and 
the hills to the S. are entirely under 
cultivation. Under the hills, and 
close to them, is a large village called 
Muliammad Khoja, 

To Nariol, the next stage, are two 
roads or rather tracks ; one, the most 
direct, is 4 m., but the other is an 
easier rood, and is 6 m. in length, It 
is skirted by low stony hills, and 
before it reaches the village crosses 
over a small stream. Between Nariol 
and Torawari, the next village, cross 
over 3 Niilahs. They are large, and 
difficult to cross. Darsamwand is a 
strong village surrounded by 3 stone 
walls. It has a biizdr with about 30 
shops. There is a plentiful supply of 
water from numerous streams in its 
vicinity. Clumps of walnut and 
other trees lie between the village 
and the hills. Other supplies besides 
water arc procurable. 

At 1 m. from Darsammand pass the 
ruins of Qandiaur. For the next 2 
m. the road skirts along low cultivated 
ground, and then crossing the Schalli 
enters a country high, undulating, and 
covered with dense jungle. Before 
reaching Thall the Saiigropa Ndlah is 
crossed, but the descent is easy. 
Thall is a rather large village, situated 
at the junction of the Sangi’oba Ndlah 
and the river Kurram. Water and 
sup^ies arc hei*o procurable. For 6 
m. the road passes through fine 
scenery and is tolerably good, though 
there are some difficult Ndlahs to be 
crossed. It then descends into the 
bed of the Kurram and proceeds along 
it as far as Ghilzi Bandar. 


There Is good encamping-ground at 
Eazir Fir’s Ziarat and a plentiful 
supply of water from the Kurram 
river, and provisions of all sorts are 
procurable. From this place to the 
Darwdzah Pass the road passes 
through an undulating desert, 
covered with thin grass, stones, and 
jungle. The road from the Darwdzah 
Pass to Kot Manji is very bad and 
stony. 

At Zahardast Kila’ah there is good 
encamping-ground. Almost no sup- 
plies are procurable. There is a 
large village at Ali Khel, and pro- 
visions can be obtained and plenty of 
water. Fuel is abundant. The road 
descends to Hazar Darakht and then 
ascends. The country all round con- 
sists of lofty ranges of mountains 
covered with pines and deodars. There 
is no village at Hazar Darakht, only a 
go(xi cncamping-ground. 

The encamping-ground at Hazra is 
13,458 ft. above sea level, and the 
road is blocked with snow between 
December and April. To Dobandi, the 
next stage, ascend the Shutargardan 
Pass for about 2 m. and then descend 
towards Logar. The road is very 
steep and bad, and it is suri’ounded by 
high mountains. N o supplies arc pro- 
cumble at Dobandi, The road from 
thence to Khushi is along the bed of 
the same stream that it has followed 
fi*om the Shutargardan Pass. It then 
turns and ascends a steep hill, and 
then passes through a wild, barren, 
and dreary country till it nears 
Khushi, where there are fields and 
orchards, Supplies arc here pro- 
curable. 

The rest of the Eoutc has been de- 
scribed before. 
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Al)-i Gum, 305 

AbbotUbda, 275 ; Church, 
275 

'\bdu'r Kaliim KhAn, 306 

XdamwtShaTi, 233 
Adinali, 286 

Al|2bait CampaigD, 318—321 
— hills, the, 270 
Afgt^aiiistan, 333 
Agar river, 256 
A'har, tombs of the RAnAti, 
12^ 

AJmir, 130 ; fort of Tdnlgarh, 
131 ; Arald diu kA Juinpra 
mosque, 131—134 ;the Dau- 
lat 134 

— to Jodlipdr and Man- 
tjofi 152 

— to Kishaigayh, SAm* 
bhar Salt Lake, Jaypdr 
and Amber, 142 

Aklmiir, a^o 
Akora, 276 

Alexander's Camp at JalAl- 
pi\r, 241 

Alexandra bridge at VazirA- 

bAdaa 33 
All Knei, 327 
AlIAlMld, 231 

Aliwal, 175 ; battle, 175 
Alwar, 154 f Residency, 
library, 154; tho Toshah 
Kliaiiah, 155; fort, 155; 
j<uli 156; tomb of Fat^ 
Jang, 156 

Ambala, 169; railway sta* 
tioui, church, x6q ; eeme- 
tery, 169 
to Kalka, 171 
to Birhlnd and Simla, 

169 

Amlwla district, objects of 
interest in, 3a 

Amber, 119 ; hall of audience, 
149* the Suhag MAndir, 


bar!. 

Amritsar, 180; the Ooldeu 
Temple, i8i ; DarbAr 
temple, 181 ; gardens, 182 ; 
St. Paul's Cliurch, 183 
district, objects of In- 
terest in, 38—40 
AnAdra, 136 

Anar Kali, tomb of, at 
LAhor, 185 

Andhor, topes at, xi6 
Augairu, 306 

Antiquities of the PaiiJAb, 

Aral river, 298 
AniinbA, 307 
ArAvali hills, 142 
Argandab river, 309 
Arh river, 128 
Arif, 317 
Aror, 293 * 

Ashoka, inscription of, 283 
Ashta, 713 

A^k. 269*, fort, 270; Bt. 

Peter's Cliurch, 271 
— toNaushahra, PeshAwar, 
and the mouth of the 
Kliaibar (Khybor), 275 

to Sakhar and Rohri by 

boat down the Indus, 288 
AtAri, 184 
Xvaiitiphr, 266 

B. 

BAbd Foss, 207 
Badnero. 104 
BadwAni, 207 
BAgh, X19 ; VihAras, X19 
BaljiiAth, 206 
Bakkar island, 293 
Bakloh, 178 
BAlichok, X83 
BalnA military station, 177 
BaltistAn. 302 
Baltoro glacier, the, 302 
BanAs river, 141 
BAnda, no; history, xio 
Bandikuijttuet., 154 
BAngangs torrent, 203 
Bauim diatrioi, ot^ects of in- 
terest in, 51 
Bapan, 306 

BArA, 278; river, 280,326 


CANALS. 

BAra TAcha Pass, 211, 300 
Baramgala, 230 
BArumula Pass, 257 
Barg, 314 
Band Chiniir, 315 
BarwAi, 121 

BarwAlA Tahsil, objects of In- 
terest in, '30 
^ BetwA river, 118 
' BliAgha river, 202, 208, 210 
Bhaniyar, 266 
BhavAtn, 226 

BhAwalpur, 224 ; the Empress 
bridge, 223 ; imlace of tlie 
NiiwAb, 225 

— — State, objects of interest 
inj 53 

— - to Rohri, Aror, and 
Bakhar, 292 
Bhimber, 230 
Dhojpur, topes at, 1x6 
Bhon, 248 

BhoptU, 114; history, X14; 
tlie JaitangirAbAd rest 
house, X15 

— to Biiusa, 115 
BhusAwal to Indur, BhopAl, 

and Bhilsa, iii 

— to Batna, PannA, BAnda, 
and KAliiijar, 107 

BiAs river, 201, 207 ; source, 
208 

Blbi NAni, 296 
BibnAni, 305 
Bichan river, 106 
Birkbala rocks, 121 
Bisliantkhira, iia; ancient 
lake, 1x2 

BolAn pass, 296, 304, 365 

— river, 206 

Bombay to BhusAwAl junct, 
Amraoti and NAgpdr, 163 
Bubu pass, 300 
Buch, 223 
Burji )ia88, 302 
Burzil, 30a 
ByAwar, 136, 140 


C. 

Canals; the Ganges, 162, 
164 ; Birhlnd, 17 1 : Govern- 
ment, near LarkhkA, 297 
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CHAOlOK. 

Chaffdon, 3x3 
Cha^oti, 356 
Chakrdta, 166 
Chakrawal. 248 
Chalpdni river, 281 
CJhanian, 307 
— — to Kaiiclahdr, 304 
Chainbai 178 

— State, objects of Interest 

Clian^i^ BA^, 263 
Chandra river, 202, 208, axi 
Cliandra Dali, 2x1 
ChaiulrabhAgha valley, 208 
ChauKO,2i2 
CliAri, 204 

Charikar, 323 , ^ 

Cliaahmah SnAlA, 264 
Chatr, 353, 256 
ChaukI Chora, 230 
ClienAb river, 202, 223, 23a 
Chikalda, 107 
Chikkaii, 209 
Chilian, 238 . „ , , 

ChilidnwAlA l>attlo-field, 238- 
240 ; obelisk, 240 
Chlllozan, 324 
Cldni, 2x3 ^ , 

Chltor, 124; described, 125- 

AJmIr, Mount Abd, 
TArAgarh, tlio PwsJ'*'*/ 
lake, Ntt4lrAl)ad and Dooli, 

CI1T2 

Choga^idan ShAh, 243 
Clioka village, 112 
ChuhAa, tlie, colony of, 236 
ChuiniAri, 255 

Cis-Satlaj States, objects of 
interest in. 52 


Dabok, 127 
Dain Kund iJcak, 177 
Daka, 3x7 , 

Dalliousie, 177 * 

Dalu, 207 
PAnkar, 2x1, 212 
Parsammand, 327 
ParwAaah pass, 327 
Peh i HAji. 307 

dSa 'Fatb KhAn 291 
PerA WiAn, tomb of, 

, — ^ — district, ob- 

jects of Interest In, St . ^ 
PerA Israa’il ^Aii, 292 ; fort, 

— district, ob- 
jects of interest in, 51 
Perah, 165 
Peval, ass 
Pevinagar, 171 
piiAr,«8;mo«iue«,ii8 


OAWItOA^H. 

DharampAx, X73 
PharainsAlA, 305 
Pharm SAla, 230 

Dialogues, 93-102 

Diamond mines at PannA, X09 
Piet, 2 . . . # , 

Dihli district, objects of in- 
terest In, 18—24 

to Rohtak, HAnsl, 

^tisAr, and Sirsali, 157 
PifwAi, 245 
DiwAa, 113 . 

Do Dandan peaks, 306 
Donbhi, 324 
Dobandi, 327 
Dori river, 307 
Dress, 2 
Progjun, 263 
Dun, valley of the, 165 
Duiigri, 2oB 
Diudan NAlah, 305 


EllchpAr, X06; DargAh of 
Dalia Rahman, 106 ; tombs 
of the NAwAbs, 107 
Elliott, Mr., on the palaces 
at MAndu, 120 

Empress bridge, the, at 
BhawalpAr, 223 


F. 

FafhAbol jnnct. stat, 1x7 
Fatkal, 207 

Femisson, Mr,, on the Bud- 
dhist topes at Andhor, 1x6 ; 
the inosiiues at DhAr, xi8 ; 
VibAras at BAgli, 1x9 ; the 
Oandhara topes, 249 i 
Kashmir temple architec- 
ture, 2A4t 9^5 , , 

FlrAzpAr, 2x5; arsenal, ob- 
servatory, 215 5 cemetery , 
ai5 ; St. Andrew’s Church, 
216 ; coinniissariat, ai6 
FirAzshahT, 2x6 


G. 

0»l, aiA 

Gambheri river, 124 
Gandamak, 317* 3a* 

Gandi SingU, 3x4 , 

Gandtaur, ruins of, 337 
GAngadwom, 164 
Ganges Canal, the, xAa, X04 
— river, i6a 

Qanj BahAdur, mound near, 
272 

Garni, 356 

Gayhlya Bhaka village, 197 
GawUg»rh,xo 7 


Qhaggar river, 158 
Ghagm river, 17X 
Ghazni, 3*4 1 citadel, 335 
GfrAi^i, 3*5 
Girisht, 3*5 
Gtrwa valley, ia8 
Glacier, the Baltoro, 30a 
Goeda, 141 

Goghar range, the, 207 

Gorang-gomng river, 212 

Govinugarh, fort of, 183 
Gowra, 213 . 

Granth, the, at Amritsar, 
x8i ; at TAraa Taran, 183 
Guhnn, 306 

GtijarAnwAlA distnct, objects 
of Interest In, 43 
Gu^rAt, 234 ; l»ttle*fleld, 

834 ; cemetery, 235 
— : district, objects of in- 
terest in, 45 

OnlnluwAlA, 227 ; church, 227 
Gulmarg, 257 
Qundia, 209 

GurgAon, *57 , , . , , 

district, objects of In- 
terest in, 24-26 

Gurus of tlie Sikhs, 8 


H. 

Habib Kila’ab, 394 
Haidarkbel, 394 
Halmand river, 325 
Hamia pass, the, 209 
Hsngu, 212, 39^ 

Hangurang i>n88, 21a 

KarnAl, ami 

ofl..- 

terest In, 29 

Hartlwor, 16a ; lyitbiAg pJJ* 


daniwar, xi-a , —o * 

grim8, i6j: temple of 
NArAyana-sliIlA, 163 


NAr JohAii, 269 
HasH canal, 183 
HatAchl, 306 
Haiti. 256 
HaurbA^, 207 
Hazar Darakht, 3*7 
HazAm district, objects of in- 
terest in, . 

Hazir Piris Zlarat, 397 
Haas, 397 ^ 

HazTStbal, 263 
HindAan Gundal, 985, 

scriptlonofABhoka. 285 

Hlrit, 3951 

325 ; ark or citadel, 3*5 

otiect. of !»• 

terest in, 99 

BUaarak,3a4 
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UOSHANaAniD, 


xXnora. 


KWATTA, 


EoshangdMd, iit ; origin of 
nauio, XI3 
HoshyAii^ur, 202 
Hotl MunMii, 2B0 
— — to 8li!ilibHzgarhl, R&nl- 
gat and Laki Tigf, 285 


IbrAhlm Zai, 326 
Indiir, 113 

to DhAr, Bhopawar, 

BAgjl} Mtlndii, Molieahwar, 
aiuTlVIainlalfslmar, n8. 
—— tn Bamni, Mandcahwar, 
Nimaoli, Chitor and Mount 
Abd, 122. 

— — to U.ijaln, 117 
InduM river, 270, 288 ; rapids, 
289 

iHkanbdi, 302. See Skdrdu. 

iHlaiiiabAd, 365 

Isle of Chanars, 263 

laiMiiigll, 3x4 

LstiiUr, 323 

Itarsi, III 


J. 


Jabalpdr, 107 
Jacobaljild, 295 
Jagatsnkk, 309 
JaiiAngj'r, 376 
JalaldWid, 321 
Jaldlpur, 241 
Jaliiiidliar, 176 

•— * to Patbankot, Dulhou< 
Hie, and Chainba, 177 
— — toKopurthAla, Aniiitaar 
andLAhor, 178 

• — district, objects of in- 
terest in, 34 
Jallu, 184 

JaniiUgarhi, 281 ; Buddhist 
mins, 281 

Jamnd Canal at 148 
Janirdd, 277 , BiirJ i AruAb, 
277; fort, 278; churches 
and cenieterica, 278-280 
Jannm, 228 ; Prince of Wales' 
visit, 229 ; old istlace, 329 ; 
collogy, 230 
~ — family, the, to 
Jangl, 213 
Jaui kd Sang, 267 
Jarai)dnl, 165 

Jstingri, 207; salt mines, 
207 

Jatog 173 

;.,JAYPdR, 144; the Mahdnyd's 
palace, 144 ; menogeiie, 
X45 ; statue of Lonl Mayo, 
145; the Mayo Hospital, 
146 ; church, 146 ; colleges, 
X16 ; Chhatris of the MaliA- 
J^as, X47 ; Qalta, X47 ; 


temple to 8hlva, 148 ; 
oliservatory, 148 
Jaypdr to Alwar, RewAri, 
GurgAonand DihH, 154 
Jliang district, objects of in- 
terest In, 50 

Jhilain, 236 ; church, public 
guldens, 336 

to CmllaiiwalA, Find, 

DAdan Khan, the ^It 
Mines, KafAksh, and the 
temples of tho Pauejus, 
238 

district, objects of in- 
terest in, 45 

river, 238, 241, 256, 257 

vallej^ 256 

Jhind district, objects of in- 
terest ill, 52 
Jind, 159 

JfKlli]n'ir, rs3 ; lake, citadel, 
palace, 153 ; the MahA Man- 
dir suburb, 153 
Jwala-inukhi, 205 


KiCeut, 333 ; tho BiUA Hi^tar, 
322; ImzArs, bridges, 323 
~ river, 270, 276, 323 
Kac.lih to Quetta by the Ciur- 
hi defile, 304 

Kaehh GandAva or Mdld pass, 
306 

aflrkot castles, 290 
Italian river, 237 
KAi, 326 

Kailang, axo ; Moravian mis- 
sionaries, 210 
Ka)a, 21 X 
Kakri, 141 

Kala RahAr, 247 ; salt lake, 
248 

KAlAbil|^, 289; salt mines 
and altuu manufacture, 289 
KAH Bind riTor, 113 
KAlka, 172 ; valley, 172 
Kalra, 235 

KAlsia state, objects of In- 
terest in, 53 
KAlu KhAii, 286 
KAlu BarAi, 271 
— to ShAh ki Deri (Taxila) 
and AbbottAbAd, 271 
Kanak, 3x4 

Kanda&^r, 307 ; tomb of Ah- 
mad BliAh DurAni, 308 : 
citadel, ruins of 81 ialir-l 
Kunah, 308 ; history, 309 ; 
Mai wand, 310 ; battle, 3x2 
Kaner river, 255 ; volley, 
«55 

KAngra, 203 ; fort, 203 ; tem- 
ples, 204 ; silversmiths, 204 

sub-district of, oliJects 

of interest iu, 35-38 
— — valley, 177 


EAngri stream, 20^ 

KanhlAra, 204 
Kaiikhal, 164 

Kankroli, great lake at, 129 
KapurthAlu, 178 ; history, 
178-180 ; town, 178 
KAramir mountain, 286 
Karaun, 207 
Karewa ridges, 267 
KArez Dost Muhammad, 314 
KaruAl, 150 ; battle, 159 
— — district, objects af in- 
terest in, 26-29 
Karpiti'i, 302 
Ktisauli, 172 

Kashmir, the Rulers of, 12 ; 
(]yiiasti(!K, 14-16 ; objects .of 
interest in, 54-58 ; tribes, 
58-62 

Kasur, 214 

KatAksli, 243 ; the pool, 243 ; 
temjilcs, 244 

to Mallot, Mnnlkyiila, 

^and HAwal Pindi, 245 
Ken river, 110 
K^taibar pass, Irnttlo, 316 
KhairAbAd. 276 
Khasah stat., 184 
Khasbak hill fort, 241 
Khewra, 243 
Khil’at or Kelat, 296 
KliilAt, or KalAt, 315 ; the 
Miri,3i5 

KhilAt i Ghiizi, 313 
Kbit Kluii, iron mines near 
Thcng, 174 
Khojak pass, 307 
KhumlilAiii, 296 
KhushbAlgarb, 288 
Khushl, 324, 327 
Khwiljah Khizr, island of, 
293 

Kila’ah 'AM’uHah, 307 
Kioto, 211 
KiriigrAma, 205 
Kirta, 305 
Kishangarh, 142 
Ki.slinganga river, 256 
Kiwar, 21 1 
KohAla, 255 
Kolint, 326 
Koksir, 208 
Kolaiig, 210 
Kot J’aflr, 233 
Kot Man,ji, 327 
Kotgarh, 174. ai 4 
Kuchlak, 306 
KulAzi, 307 

Kulsam orKuiizam pass, 209 
Kulu, 201 ; game, 202 
KundAi, 305 
KundAIAiii, 305 
Kilram river, 290 
KuitIzI, 307 
Kurruin river, 327 
KushhAb, 307 
Kntnf, 108 

Kwatta, 296. See Qnetta 
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uroBX, 


Lacha liver, azx 
Lachalong pass, 300 
LatUkh, 299 ; polyandry in, 

T^?au1 , 202, 209 
LIhor, 184 ; hlstorj', citadel, 
184; toiub of AiiAr Kali, 
185 ; museum,' 186 ; the 
Kohd-ndr, 187 ; secretariat, 
188 ; university liall, 188 ; 
mosque of Vazir Klulu, 
188; the Jam’i Masyid, 189; 
Hnzuri Bt'qjpd, 190 ; Kanjit 
Singh’s Baniadh, 190; shrine 
of Arjun, 290; the Muti 
Mai^jid, 190; jmlace of Ak- 
bar, iQi ; Sliish Maliall, 
191 ; Nau Ldkha, zoi ; ar- 
moury, xgi ; tlie Biuliinii 
garden, 192 ; Diwan i Klnl^, 
292 I Khw&hgiih i KAIan, 
^2 ; house of IWjil Har 
Bans Singh, 193; railway 
workshops, 193 ; church, 
cemetery, 294 ; Shdlituar 

B .rdens, 194 ; tomb of Xli 
ardan Khan, 194 ; central 
prison, hospital, 195 ; Taw- 
rence ganlens and Mont- 
gomery Halls, 196 ; Govern- 
ment House, 196 ; Mian 
Mir Cantoiiinent, 196 ; 
tomh of rakdanmn, 197 ; 
Wnnr trees, 197: le^ndof 
the tomb of Shekh Musii, 
298 ; ahrine of Qaid Baklish 
iMtur, 198 

— to Piruzpiir, Mudki, So- 
brdon and Kiruzsbalir. 214 
ihnnigh Kulu, IiOlmul, 
and Hpiti to Simla, 201 
to Montgomery, Multan, 
Hera Ghazi Kha n, and Blia- 
wulpdr, 219 

to Sialkot and Jainuil^ 

221 

Ldhor division, objects of in- 
terest in, 40-43 
Lakl pass, 298 
Lakl Tigi, 286 
Landaur, 166 

Languages, the SlndUi and 
Faid^W, 62 
Lari, 2J2 

Larldiaua, 297 ; tomb of Shah 
Bahdrau, 207 

lAwreuce Military Asylum, 
the, at Sanawar, 17a 
Leh, 211, 300; luilace, 300 
Jjeving, 213 
LI or Spitl river, 202 
Lichu river, 203 
Lio, 2x2 

S13 r river, 213 


Lodidud, 274 ; church, public 
gardens, 274 ; fort, 275 
— -- district, objects of in- 
terest in, 33, 34 
Logur nvor, 324 ; valley, 

L<Saug valley, 208 
Jjfira river, 306 
Ijosar, 221 

Liighnian valley, 317 
Luhdm, 216 


Mach, 30S 
Maheshwar, 220 
Maiwand, Iwttle, 320 
Makhad, 288 

Miiler Kotla State, objects of 
interest in, 53 

Mallot, 245 ; Buddhist temple 
and Entrance Hall, 246 
Manchhar lake, 398 ; iisli and 
itlode of taking tliem, 298, 
299 

Mandaleshwar, 121 
Maodcshwar, 123 
Mdncihdta island, zax ; great 
temido of Otukar. 222 ; Jain 
toinples, 122 ; fair, 122 
Mdndi, 207 ; temple, 207 
Maiidor, 153 ; lakes, 153, 154 
Mdndu, 119 ; inoMiue, 220; 

lialaces, 120 
Muiigaehar, 325 
Maiigarwar, 227 
Mauikydla, 2^8; the stupa, 
248 ; Court s tope, 249 ; 
Sondla Find mound, 250; 
Muslim tombs, 250 
Maujhi river, 203 
Marai, 326 

Mdrgala, 267 ; monument to 
Gen. John Nichulsuii, 267, 
258 

Mari, 253 ; hotels, 253 ; brew- 
®ry, 353; Lawronec Asy- 
lum, 354; racquet court, 
club, 255 

to Shrinaj^in Kashmir, 

Mar^anda, 174 
Hdrttai>4 temple, the, 365 
Mastalig, 314 
Masuri, 265 ; climate, x66 
Matiana, 3x4 
Mattdn, 265 

Mayo, Lord, statue of, at 
Joypiir, 245 

Midn Mir, Cantonment near 
lAhor, 296 
Mlchul, 280 
Mini, 2x3 
Mithankot, 092 
Mohra Malldr, 37a 
Mong, 342 


kisbXt BdOIJ. 

Montgomery, 225 
district, objects of in- 
terest in, 30 

Moravian Missionaries at Kal- 
lang, 2x0 

Mosques : at AJniir, 132-234 ; 

Dhdr, 2 18; Ldlior, 288-100 
Mudki, 2x6 

Muhammad Khoja, 327 
Mulmmmadzal, 326 
Miild river, source, 306 
Mulan wdld, 217 
Multan city, 2x9 ; history, 
229 ; fort, 220 ; shrine oi 
Bukuu-’d-din, 220 ; tombol 
Bahdu'd Din Zakhariya, 
222 ; Christ Church, 222 ; 
cemeteries, 222, 223 ; toinlj 
of Shams-i-Tabriz, 222 
Multan diatriet, objects of in- 
terest in, 49 
Mmrliin Kings, the, 17 
Mu^lfardbdd, 256 
Mujiutfargarh, 223 
district, objects of in- 
terest in, 50 


N. 

Kdbha, 268 

— — State, objects of interest 
i»» 5* 

Nachar, 213 
Ndg river, 105 

Nagar, 208 ; old palace ami 
tombstones of the kings, 
208 

Nagapkot, 203, See Kungra 
Ndgbani, 230 
Ndgod, X08 

Ndginir, 104 ; hotel, Bibibaldi 
Hill, 205 ; tombs of the 
Kdjas, X06 . 

Nalh Bukh torrent, 250 
Naiwul, 272 • 

Nalwidyar, 362 ; floating gar- 
dens, 262 
NdkU, 222 
Nidcluih, 129 
Naren, 243 ; temples, 143 
Nari river, 295 ; valley, 304 
Narlol, 127 
Narkauda, 274, 2x4 
Nannada river, 2x2, 220, 12 1 
——valley, xxa 
Narr, 306 
Nasatta, 280 
Nasiui iMjgli, 263 
Na9inlbad7i39 
Nasrutkhei, 326 
Naubug, 267 
Naudrb 307 
Naushabra, 276 
Nawd KLiia-uh, 286 
Nawagitim, 286 
Nimach, 133 ; cemetery, U4 
Nishat 364 
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OBJKCTfl. 


o. 

Objects of interest, 17-58 

Outram, Sir James, anecdote 
of, 128. 


P. 


Pabi, 276 

Fillainpiir, 206 ; tea-gardens, 
206 

in Kdngra by Knlu to 

/ Leli, 290 

PAiuliigarn, 257 

Panci, 213 

Fainpat, 259 ; battles, 160, 
161 

P-iijAb, the : chronological 
Tables uf Cominissiohcrs 
ami Lieut. Oovemora, 2 ; 
Native Rulers and History, 
r 4 ; antiquities, Si 6 ; the 
Muslim Knitdre fonmied, 
7 ; the Sikhs, 8 ; Hnnjit 
Singh’s {pedigree, 9; the 
Jamun foniHy, 10; Sikh 


war, II ; annexation, 12 ; 
objects of interest, 17-58 ; 
tribes, 58-62 ; language, 62 
PannA or PanA, 108 ; diamond 
mines, 109 ; temide to 
B^dhhadr, 110 

ParutwarA, cantonment, 106 

Parvati river, 113 

Parwain, 203 

Fataii Plr, the, 230 

PathAnkof, 177 

PatiAla, 167 ; history, 167 ; 

Jail, palace, 168 
Patki, 306 
Patscq a 10 
Payech, 266 

PeshAwar, 276 ; stupa of Ka- 
li ishka, 277 

— to Hotl ManlAn, Jamal- 
garhl, and Takht i BAhi, 280 
-* — to KAbul, 316 
— — district, objects of in- 
terest in, 47 
Peshtar JLhAn, 306 
Hi«gu, ,,4 
Fhalera, 242 
Philor, 176 
Pijanu, 17X 

Plnd DAdan K]iAn, 242 ; salt 

^ mines, 242 

gr Chatr, 306 

P rAM, 216 

Pisl Bent, 306 

‘Fok, 211 


ROHTAl^O. 

PnlchAr, ao8 

Puflhkar lake, the, 134 ; 

temples, 235 
Puskt i KbAr, 278 


Q. 

Quetta, 206 

to Cnaman, 304 

to KandahAr, 306 

to’ l^ila'ah ’Abd'ullah 

viA Haikalzai, 304 

to KhilAt vlA Mastang, 

3x4 

to Khush dil KhAn and 

K ila'ah 'Abd’ullah, 305 
— ^ to Mustang viA KhAnak 
and Dalia, 305 

viA Nlshpar pass, 

305 


R. 


Raika-kA-Tibbe, calcined 
human liones found, 224 
RAis, 326 

R^aun, 230 

Riijpdr, 165 
Ralla, 208 

RAmnagar, 233 ; battle, 234 
RAinpur, 213, 257 
RAnigat, 286 ; cave, 287 ; 
castle, 287 

Ranjit Singh’s pedigree, 9 

Rarang, 213 

RAnl, 256 

Rasul, 238 

Rati Am, 223 

RAvl river, 277, 178, 199, 200, 
225 

RAwal Pindi, 251 ; fort, 252 ; 
Church, c'antonments, 252 

to MArgala, WAh, Hasan 

Abdal, and Afak (At- 
tock), 267 

- to the Mari hills, 253 
district, oldects of in- 
terest in, 44 
Rewaii, 108 
Rewalsar lake, 207 
Rew^, 156 
RishAkha, 280 
HiwAt, 252 
Bodial, 217 
Rodinjo, 315 

Roh-DAman, ancient remains, 
334 

Rohn, 292 ; ‘ the E. NAra 
Canal, 292; JAinl Maqjid, 
292 

Rohtak, 137 

district, objects of In- ! 

terest In, 30—32 j 

Bohtang pass, aoi, 3075 its 1 
dangers, so8 


SHiaai. 

BotAs, 237 
Runanang pass, 2x3 
Rdpar, 171 
Rilwki (l^rkee), 164 


S. 

SabAthu, 273 ; lead mines 
near, 267 

Sadhara, tope at, 216 
Safid Sang, 324 
SahAranpur, 262 ; botanical 
gardens, x6i 

to Delira, MasAri, Landdr 

and Cliakrata, 165 

■ to Hardwar by post 

carriage, 262 

— — to PatiAla, NAbha, and 
AmbAIa, 167 
Sakhar, 294 

to Shikarpur and the 

mouth of the Bolan pass 
and Quetta, 294 
Salt mines at Find DAdan 
Khan, 242 

Salt works at SAmbhar lake, 
142 

SaiiiAim hills, 226 
SAmbhar salt lake, 142 
Sanaiili, 171 

BauAwar ijiwrence Military 
Asylum, 172 

SAiichi, 115; Buddhist topes, 
2X5 ; the great tope, 116 
Sangnner, 250 ; temples, 251, 

Sangau river, 306 
Baiignin, 2x2 
Sangropa NAlah, 327 
Sangilr, 238 
SApAn nver, 106 
Sar-l Ab, 305 
Sar-l BolAn, 305 
SarAi Kula, 268 
SarAwAn, 315 
Sarhan, 213 
Sarsingar jiass, 302 
Karuke ceiueterj', the, 233 
SnrwAr, 242 
Satlaj, 176, 213, 214 
Satna, xo8 
Srtven river, 213 
BehwAn, 297 ; shrine of Lai 
ShAhliAz, 2^ ; fori, 298 
Shah Darrah, xm; tomb of 
the Emjperor JahAngir, xgg 
Shah Jahangir cemetery, 23s 
ShAh kl Deii, 272 
ShAhbAxgarhi, 285; monnds, 
285 ; cave, 286 

ShAhptir district, objects of 
interest in, 46 
ShahriBahloi, 283 
SliAlamAr BAgh* 264 
Sliel^opdra, aoo ; pavUlDlt 
and minaret, 20X 
Bhlgri valley, aog 


904 i tbe Ol)1;LotS 
995; btevart Ganj 

to Ki^aclii; 997 
stream, 304 
«JUt|?Wvwa . 
j9t|ir-l*AbHv«i', 314 
fll nr ShiUli 923 

Mtliiagar, g|^ ; nilea lor 
95 «. *59; fort, 
f 9» ; Aaiirf Kadal 

'' lnrt4g«.. 96 o ; iiM>8(niea, 26*4 
. :*ho i^l Pwbat^ a6i; 

■ ihrinoa, 261 ; takht 1 Su:. 

Jaimin, s6t; Uiuldhlst 
; ; 't«tpple» 962; City lake or 
■‘V'lMi 262 ; euvirona, 262— 

' ; Summor UetrOat«r 267 

to bkardvi by. Dotwai, 

StM^garaan pass, 327 
alu^t> 932 ; chtircli, 231 ' 

ba^andahar, 303 

«3 

gUiaodar hills, tho, 207 
{Hkh war, the, IX 
^klllMCb, 302 

171 ; libmry, oliuroh, 

,.' 4 ub .273 

fc- <t^tnot, object of In- 
toraet lh, 33 
jMsg^ river, n; 

Kff4’GoliUi, 290 

!ii|rhind^ 169 ; tombs, 170 .* 
f ■ tho Havoli, 170 ; great 

ijt 

to LodJfinA, AUw<G, 
;VlKWlor,3»d JaUmdhar, 174 
iiiBm diatrid^ objects of in- 
jtOpBst in, 39 

Biwtlik range, the, 162, 263 
.pkiigA% 302 ; eaxtle, 309 

3x7. ^'ee Hubraw&o < 

l^dl r?yer, 164 

Wpesflt, ti6 ' 

; river, 9k 3 

S^«r. 

iPiMwan, 217 ; bittlot, 9x7 
307 


9 qI^^j 90 i|^>‘: v - 

sS^^tfSMaiJakoiato 

S#At river,: 2ft»'>- . ■■ ' ■• ... 

SyAl 841,230: > 


Kadiinirl 
TrikutI weak, 230 
Tsii-Ar, 267 
Tukini, 307 
'JTiatanda, 2x3 . 


Tabo, 3X2 ; moiuiateiy, 2x2 
Taj^t i BAhl, 283^ inibiH of 
stupa, 283; private dwel« 
lings, 284 
: Talikah, 253 
^ Tatora river, 272 
Taudali, 256 

Tondi, condtience of tlie 
Chaudra and JdhAgha rivers, 
aio 

Tangi Wardak, 324 
Taiugarli ftfl-t, 131 
Taran Tamn, 183 ; temple 
ami biwer, 183 
Taruak ri»er, 30Q 
Taxila, 372; Biiddliist tem- 
ples, 273-275 

Temple, Sir li., des<5ribe8 the 
Narmada, xae 

Tein]>les: Achalgarh and 
Aolialesh ward, 139; Amresh- 
war, X9X, XS2 ; Amritear, 
x8z ; DevAiigAn, 138 ; Del- 
wadA, 137; Gaumukh or 
Bastanji, 138 ; Gautama, 

138 ; Hamwar, 163 j JaypAr, 

X48 ; Karori Doiali, 138 ; 
KaVaksh, 244 ; Moltot, 346 ; 
Mandliatd, 122 ; Mainli, 
207 ; Marttaigid* *^5 1 Na- 

riyina-.sliiUi, X63; Karen, 

143 ; Omkar, lax ; on tlie 
Pnshkar lake, 135; ilishl 
Krifilma, 13S ; tkmgancr, 

131 ; Taxila, 273 ’ 

Teri, 3x4 
Thall, 337 
TliAna, 230 
ThandA PAnl, 230 
Theog, 174, 3^4 

Thomason Civil Kiigineorittg . 

t^Uege at Burki, xd4 
Tobar, 243 ' 

Togluiig paw, 300 . 

TokAtu inoiiDtaiu, 306 
Topes : Audhor, 1x6 ; BhqJ* 
pur^ 116 i^Manlkyala, 248— 
350; Soflliara, 1x6.; f 

X15, ifb; 8bt^, tt6 
Topo Kchkbi «tz. . 

Toim Yomak, i * « 

BSO... 


UdaypiHr, 127; valley, 198; 
lake, 128; royal . palace, 
128; great lake at Kknkjcbtl, 
129 ; tombs of tUoi, lUuAs, 
X20 ; Oolab Gaxtlen, xao , 
Bjjcfc, or Ujjelyini, xi;,^ 
"Vftiins of aPeient^ 117- 
lliiiiitsar, 180. ^ee Aiufltsar 
Unal pass, 323 
Unkiirji, 121 
Uni river, 207 
Uri, 257 
Uriya, 137 
Uku Mar, 302 

U star/,! , U pi»er and Lower, 326 


Vazinibad, 231 ; Alexandra 
Ixridge, 232 ; the Banmu 
Buij, 233 

to GdJarat, Jhilam and 
llotiis, 232 
Vodushta river, 256. 

Vilmras at Bagh, 1 19 
Vitulhya liill^the, iza 
Vocabulary /03— ^3 


Wdh, 968 

Wungiu bridge, the, 213 
Wahr trees, 197, 198 


VoVanas, the, T05 
Ydaufaii country, 281 


^hardast Kila'ali, 327 
Zanskar, 307 
jSar^,jt 4 
Jjjju^t Sbdh, 324 
306 


m 







